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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1  HE  entire  Works  attributed  to  sir  Walter  Ralegh 
being  now  printed  for  the  first  time  in  an  uniform 
edition,  it  may  be  expected  that  some  statement 
should  be  given  of  the  plan  adopted  in  collecting 
materials  for  the  present  volumes. 

The  edition  of  the  History  of  the  World,  as  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  William  Oldys  in  1736,  having  always 
been  considered  to  be  the  most  correct  in  text  and 
typography^  it  was,  at  first*  intended  to  follow  that 
edition  exclusively ;  but  upon  a  comparison  of  some 
doubtful  readings  with  the  earlier  copies,  it  ap- 
peared that  not  only  Oldys  had  made  several  arbi- 
trary and  unnecessary  alterations,  but  that  the 
printer  had  executed  his  task  with  considerable 
cai'elessness  and  inaccuracy  ;  in  some  chapters  hav- 
ing left  out  entire  passages,  and  in  others  disfigured 
them  by  partial  omissions  or  alterations,  which  either 
weakened  or  destroyed  the  sense'*.     Under  these 


-'  The  siibjuiiied  instaiiciis, 
taken  at  random,  may  suffice 
to  establbb  the  trtitli  of  vvlial 
has  been  stated  above.  Their 
uuniber  might  be  easily  aug- 
mented* 

VoL  I.  p.  17.  I,  II.  incorpo- 
ral  it  cannot  be,  because  it 
sometime  aflTeeteth  the  sight  of 
the  eye  vvilh  offence,  Ed.  ObJyis. 
— incorporai  it  cannot  be,  be- 
cause it  is  sensible  ;  sensible  ii 


is,  because  it  sometime  affectelh 
the  sight  of  the  eye  with  offence. 
K(l  1614. 

ib,  p.  26,  L  22.  only  it  may  be 
said,  that  originally  there  is  no 
otber  difference  between  beat 
atid  fire,  E(L  Oldys, — only  it 
may  be  said,  that  origiually  there 
is  no  other  difference  between 
matter  and  form  than  between 
heat  mid  fire*  EiL  1614. 

ib.  p.  36,  1.  14.  amor  Dei  est 
a  2 
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circumstances  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  fol- 
low an  edition  published  during  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor, namely,  that  printed  in  folio  by  Wiltiam 
Stansby  for  Walter  Burre,  Lond.  1614;  and  it  is 


nobis  perpetuus.  Ed.  Oldys. — 
amor  Dei  est  nodus  perpetuus. 
Ed.  1614. 

ib.  p«  80.  1.  23.  It  is  also 
written  that  Berosus.  Ed.  Oldys. 
— It  is  also  written  in  Berosus. 
Ed.  1614. 

ib.  p.  168. 1.  4.  from  bottom, 
impartial  crown.  Ed.  Oldys. — 
imperial  crown.  Ed.  1614. 

ib.  p.  291. 1.  9.  from  bottom, 
to  make  the  careless  most  afraid. 
Ed.  Oldys. — to  make  the  care- 
less Moors  afraid.  Ed.  16 14. 

ib.  p.  313.  1. 18.  whereof  Ha- 
matheus  was  present.  Ed.  Ol- 
dys.— whereof  Hamatheus  was 
parent.  Ed.  1614. 

ib.  p.  323.  L  21.  whose  issues 
of  Cham.  Ed.  Oldys. — whose  is- 
sues, and  the  issues  of  Cham. 
Ed.  1614. 

ib.  p.  350.  1.  8.  from  bottom 
then  are  those  of  whom  virtue 
is  extinguished.  Ed.Oldys. — then 
are  those  in  whom  virtue  is  ex- 
tinguished. Ed.  1 6 14. 

ib.  p.  370.  1.6.  from  bottom, 
a  man  of  shape  and  fierce  dis- 
position. Ed.  Oldys. — a  man  of 
sharp  and  fierce  disposition.  Ed. 
1614. 

ib.  p.  373. 1.  2.  transport  and 
spread  this  invention.  Ed.  Ol- 
dys.— transport  and  speed  this 
invention.  Ed.  16 14. 

Vol.  II.  p.  76. 1.  20.  to  ob- 
serve the  short  year  after  the 
moon.  Ed.  Oldys. — to  observe 
the  short  year  of  the  moon.  Ed. 
1614. 


ib.  p.  80.  1.  ult.  after  which 
Moses  called  on  God  for  suc- 
cour, received  encouragement, 
and  commanded  to  go  on.  Ed, 
Oldys. — after  which  Moses  call- 
ing on  God  for  succour,  received 
encouragement,  and  command- 
ment to  go  on.  Ed.  1 614. 

ib.  p.  115. 1.  ult.  of  distinction 
of  clean  beasts.  Ed.  Oldys. — of 
distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
beasts.  Ed.  1614. 

ib.  p.  196.  1.  24.  but  now  I 
am  preparing  homeward  again 
in  safety.  Ed.  Oldys. — ^but  now 
I  am  repairing  homeward  again 
in  safety.  Ed,  161 4. 

ib.  p.  210.  1.  2.  urged  by  the 
multitude  of  the  people.  Ed. 
Oldys. — urged  by  the  murmur 
of  the  people.  Ed.  1614. 

•ib.  p.  233.  1.  antepenult,  per- 
fidiously. Ed.  Oldys. — ^infideli- 
ously.  Ed.  1614. 

ib.  p.  290.  1.  5.  from  bottom, 
rubbish.  Ed.  Oldys. — rubble.  Ed. 
1614. 

Vol.  III.  p.  39.  1.  2.  worth. 
Ed.  Oldys. — ^vmith.  Ed.  1614. 

ib.  p.  123.  1.  13.  by  way  of 
security.  Ed.  Oldys. — ^bf  wayof 
scrutiny.  £d.  1614.       * 

ib.  p.  2 1 7. 1.  1 6.  which  caused 
the  Greeks  to  make  many  fires, 
and  some  of  his  men  &c.  Ed, 
Oldys. — ^which  caused  the  Greeks 
to  make  many  fires,  and  scatter 
themselves  abroad  in  the  vil- 
lages. Teribazus  also  made 
many  fires,  and  some  of  his 
men  &c.  Ed.  1614, 
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confidently  hoped  that  the  reader  will  derive  no 
small  benefit  by  this  return  to  the  earlier  and,  it  is 
presumed,  the  only  authorized  text. 

The  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  first  coHected  and  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Birch  in  two  octavo  volumes,  London, 
1751,  have  been  carefully  collated,  wherever  a  MS. 
could  be  consulted ;  and,  although  the  work  has  not 
been  encumbered  with  the  various  readings,  it  may 
be  stated  with  truth  that  the  text  has  been  mate- 
rially corrected  throughout.  This  remark  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  Letters,  which  have^  nearly  all  of 
them,  been  compared  with  several  very  early  copies, 
and  may  now  be  considered  as  more  nearly  restored 
to  what  Ralegh  himself  wrote,  than  in  any  previous 
edition. 

The  Poems  have  been  taken  from  a  collection 
first  made  by  sir  Egerton  Brydges,  bart.,  and  printed 
at  his  private  press  at  Lee  Priory,  1813.  Many 
of  these  have  been  collated  with  early  MS,  copies, 
and  several  additional  Poems  are  now  inserted  from 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library  and  Ashmolean  mu- 
seum ;  together  with  three  pieces  alluded  to  in 
Oldys's  Life,  p.  423,  note,  as  originally  printed  in 
a  very  rare  poetical  collection,  which  has  been  dis- 
covered among  Mr.  Malone's  books. 

The  other  more  important  additions  are, 

A  Treatise  of  the  Soul :  from  a  MS.  in  the  Ash- 
molean museum, 

A  Discourse  of  Tenures,  which  were  before  the 
Conquest ;  from  a  MS.  of  archbishop  Sancroft. 

A  Relation  of  the  Cadiz  Action  ;  from  the  same 
collection. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  Opinion  on  the  earl  of  Es- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

sex's  Queries,  touching  a  probable  Invasion :  from  a 
MS.  of  bishop  Tanner. 

Various  Letters;  and  an  Appendix  of  curious 
papers  relative  to  sir  Walter  Ralegh  and  his  times ; 
together  with  the  two  biographical  accounts  by 
Oldys  and  Birch. 
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OOW  unfit  and  how  unworthy  a  choice  I  have  made  of 
myselfj  to  undertake  a  work  of  this  mixture^  mine  own 

reason,  though  exceeding  weakj  hath  sufficiently  resolved 
me.  For  had  it  been  begotten  then  with  my  first  dawn  of 
day,  when  the  light  of  common  knowledg-e  began  to  ojM?n  it- 
self to  my  younger  years,  and  before  any  wound  received 
either  from  fortune  or  time ;  I  might  yet  well  have  doubted, 
that  the  darkness  of  age  and  death  would  have  covered  over 
both  it  and  me,  long  before  the  performance.  For,  be- 
ginning with  the  creation,  I  have  proceeded  mth  the  hi&> 
tory  of  the  world  ;  and  lastly  purposed  (some  few  sallies  ex- 
cepted) to  confine  my  discourse  within  this  our  renowned 
island  of  Great  Britain.  I  confess  that  it  had  better  sorted 
with  my  disability,  the  better  part  of  whose  times  are  run 
out  in  other  travels,  to  have  set  together  (as  I  could)  the 
unjointed  and  scattered  frame  of  our  EngUah  affairs,  than 
of  the  universal :  in  whom  had  there  l>een  no  other  defect 
(who  am  all  defect)  than  the  time  of  the  day,  it  were  enough; 
the  day  of  a  tempestuous  life,  drawn  on  to  the  very  evening 
ere  I  began.  But  those  inmost  and  soul-piercing  wounds, 
which  are  ever  aching  while  nncured  ;  with  the  desire  to  sa- 
tisfy those  few  friends  which  I  have  tried  by  the  fire  of  ad- 
versity; the  former  enforcing,  the  latter  persuading;  have 
caused  me  to  make  my  thoughts  legible,  and  myself  the 
subject  of  every  opinion^  wise  or  weak, 
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To  the  world  I  present  them,  to  which  I  ani  nothing  in- 
debted :  neither  have  others  that  were,  (fortune  changing) 
sped  much  better  in  any  age.  For  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity have  evermore  tied  and  untied  vulgar  affections.  And 
as  we  see  it  in  experience,  that  dogs  do  always  bark  at 
those  they  know  not,  and  tliat  it  is  in  tlieir  nature  to  accom- 
pany one  another  in  those  clamours ;  so  is  it  with  the  incon- 
siderate multitude;  who,  wanting  that  virtue  which  we 
call  honesty  in  all  men,  and  tliat  especial  gift  of  God  which 
we  call  charity  in  Christian  men,  condemn  without  hearing, 
and  wound  without  offence  given;  led  thereunto  by  un- 
certain report  only ;  ^  which  his  majesty  truly  acknowledgeth 
for  the  author  of  all  lies.  ^  "  Blame  no  man"  (saith  Sira- 
cides)  "before  thou  have  inquired  the  matter;  understand 
'*  first,  and  then  reform  righteously."  Rumor,  res  sme 
teste,  sine  judlcej  maligna^  Jailor :  "Rumour  is  without 
"  witness,  withotit  judge,  malicious  and  deceivable.^  This 
vanity  of  vulgar  opinion  it  was  that  gave  St.  Augustine  ar- 
gument to  affirm,  ^  that  he  feared  the  praise  of  good  men, 
and  detested  that  of  the  evil.  And  herein  no  man  hath 
given  a  better  rule  than  this  of  Seneca^ :  Cofisclentim  satis- 
fctdamus :  nihU  mjamam  laboremus ;  sequatur  vel  mala, 
dum  bmie  merearis ;  "  Let  us  satisfy  our  own  consciences, 
"  and  not  trouble  ourselves  with  fame :  be  it  never  so  ill,  it 
**  is  to  be  despised,  so  we  deserve  well." 

For  myself,  if  I  have  in  any  thing  served  my  country, 
and  prized  it  before  my  private;  the  general  acceptation 
can  yield  me  no  other  profit  at  this  time,  than  doth  a  fair 
sunshine  day  to  a  seaman  after  shipwreck ;  and  the  contrary, 
no  other  harm  than  an  outrageous  tempest  after  the  port  at- 


*  Dffiinonolag.  1.  j^.  c.  i. 
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tmned*  I  know  that  I  lost  the  love  of  many  for  my  fide- 
lity towards  her  whom  I  must  still  honour  in  the  dust; 
though  further  than  the  defence  of  her  excellent  person  I 
never  persecuted  any  man.  Of  those  that  did  it,  and  by 
what  device  they  did  it,  he  that  is  the  supreme  Judge  of  all 
the  world  hath  taken  the  account:  so  as  for  this  kind  of 
suffering  I  must  say  with  Seneca,  Mala  opinio^  bempartay 
dekciat 

As  for  other  men ;  if  there  be  any  that  have  made  them- 
selves fathers  of  that  fame  which  hath  been  begotten  for 
them^  I  can  neither  envy  at  such  their  purchased  glory, 
nor  much  lament  mine  own  mishap  in  that  kind ;  but  con- 
tent myself  to  say  with  Virgil,  Sic  vm  mm  vobis^  in  many 
particulars. 

To  labour  other  satisfaction  were  an  effect  of  phrensy, 
not  of  hope :  seeing  it  i^  not  truth,  but  opinion,  that  can 
travel  the  world  without  a  passport.  For  were  it  other- 
wise, and  were  there  not  as  many  internal  forms  of  the  mind 
as  there  are  external  figures  of  men,  there  were  then  some 
possibility  to  persuade  by  the  mouth  of  one  advocate,  even 
equity  alone. 

But  such  is  the  multiplying  and  extensive  virtue  of  dead 
earth,  and  of  that  breath-giving  life  which  God  hath  cast 
upon  slime  and  dust;  as  that  among  those  that  were,  of 
whom  we  read  and  hear,  and  among  those  that  are,  whom 
we  see  and  converse  witli,  every  one  hath  received  a  several 
picture  of  face,  and  every  one  a  diverse  picture  of  mind ; 
every  one  a  form  apart,  every  one  a  fancy  and  cogitation 
differing;  there  being  nothing  wherein  nature  so  much 
triumpheth,  as  in  dissimilitude.  From  whence  it  cometh, 
that  there  is  found  so  great  diversity  of  opinions ;  so  strong 
a  contrariety  of  inclinations;  so  many  natural  and  unni^ 
tural ;  wise,  foolish ;  manly  and  childish  affections  and  pas* 
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sions  in  mortaJ  men.  For  it  is  not  the  visible  fashion  and 
shape  of  plantsj  and  of  reasonable  creatures,  that  makes 
the  differ ence^  of  working  in  the  one,  and  of  condition  in 
the  other ;  but  the  fomi  internal 

And  though  it  hatli  pleased  God  to  reserv^e  the  art  of 
reading  men^s  thoughts  to  himself;  yet,  as  the  fruit  telb 
the  name  of  the  tree,  so  do  the  outward  works  of  men  (so 
far  as  their  cogitations  are  acted)  give  us  whereof  to  guess 
at  the  rest.  Nay,  it  were  not  hard  to  express  the  one  by 
the  other,  very  near  the  life ;  did  not  craft  in  many,  fear 
in  the  most,  and  the  world's  love  in  all,  teach  every  ca- 
pacity, according  to  the  compass  it  hath,  to  qualify  and 
mask  over  their  inward  deformities  for  a  time.  Though  it 
be  also  true.  Nemo  potest  diu  personmn  JeiTe  Jlctmn :  ctta 
in  naturam  miam  remdunt^  qmbtis  Veritas  noti  .ntbest 
"  No  man  can  long  continue  masked  in  a  counterfeit  behar- 
"  viour  :  the  things  that  are  forced  for  pretences,  having  no 
*'  ground  of  truth,  cannot  long  dissemble  their  own  m^ 
**  tures.**"*  Neither  can  any  man  (saith  Plutarch)  so  change 
himself,  but  that  his  heart  may  be  sometime  seen  at  his 
tongue's  end. 

In  this  great  discord  and  dissimilitude  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures, if  we  direct  ourselves  to  the  multitude,  omnw  It^ 
nesi^B  ret  mahis  judex  est  imlgtts^  **  the  common  people 
*'  are  evil  judges  of  honest  things,'"  and  whose  wisdom  (saith 
Ecclesiastes)  is  to  be  despised;  if  to  the  better  sort,  every 
understanding  hath  a  pecuhar  judgment,  by  which  it  both 
censureth  other  men,  and  value th  itself.  And  therefore 
unto  me  it  will  not  seem  strange,  though  I  find  these  my 
worthless  papers  torn  with  rats :  seeing  the  slothful  cen- 
surers  of  all  ages  have  not  spared  to  tax  the  reverend 
fathers  of  the  church  with  ambition;  the  severest  men  to 
themselves,  with  hypocrisy;  the  greatest  lovers  of  justice, 
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with  popularity ;  and  tho«e  of  the  truest  valour  and  forti- 
tude, with  vainglory.  ^  But  of  these  natures  which  lie  in 
wait  to  find  fault,  and  to  turn  good  into  evilj  seeing  So- 
lomon complained  long  since ;  and  that  the  very  age  of  the 
world  renders  it  every  day  after  other  more  malicious ;  I 
must  leave  the  professors  to  their  easy  ways  of  reprehen- 
sion, than  which  there  is  nothing  of  more  facility*^. 

To  me  it  belongs  in  the  first  part  of  this  preface,  fol- 
lowing the  common  and  approved  custom  of  those  who  have 
left  the  memories  of  time  past  to  after-ages,  to  give,  as 
near  as  I  Ciin,  the  same  right  to  history  which  they  have 
done.  Yet  seeing  therein  I  should  but  borrow  other  men'*s 
wordsj  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  repetition* 
True  it  is,  that  among  many  other  benefits,  for  which  it 
hath  been  honoured,  in  this  one  it  triumpheth  over  all  hu- 
man knowledge,  that  it  hath  given  us  life  in  our  under- 
standing, since  the  world  itself  had  life  and  beginning,  even 
to  this  day :  yea  it  hath  triumphed  over  time,  which,  be- 
sides it,  nothing  but  eternity  hath  triumphed  over :  for  it 
hath  carried  our  knowledge  over  the  vast  and  devouring 
space  of  so  many  thousands  of  years,  and  given  so  fair  and 
piercing  eyes  to  our  mind,  that  we  plainly  behold  living 
now,  as  if  we  had  lived  then,  that  great  world,  mag^ni  Dei 
sapiens  opus^  "  the  wise  work,^  saith  Hermes,  "  of  a  great 
"  God,"  as  it  Was  then,  when  but  new  to  itself.  By  it,  I 
say,  it  is,  that  we  live  in  the  very  time  when  it  was  created  ; 
we  behold  how  it  was  governed ;  how  it  was  covered  with 
waters,  and  again  repeopled  ;  how  kings  and  kingdoms  have 
flourished  and  fallen  ;  and  for  what  virtue  and  piety  God 
made  prosperous,  and  for  what  vice  and  deformity  he  made 
wretched,  both  the  one  and  the  other.     And  it  is  not  the 


"^  Eccliis.  cap.  n.  •  Nihil  fftriliiiN,  inium  rcprebentlere  aliuni. 
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least  debt  which  we  owe  unto  history,  that  it  hath  made 
us  acquainted  with  our  dead  ancestors;  and^  out  of  the 
depth  and  darkness  of  the  earth,  delivered  us  their  memory 
and  fame.  In  a  word,  we  may  gather  out  of  history  a 
policy  no  less  wise  than  eternal ;  by  the  comparison  and  ap- 
plication of  other  men's  fore-passed  miseries  witli  our  own 
like  errors  and  ill  deservings* 

But  it  is  neither  of  examples  the  most  lively  instructions^ 
nor  the  words  of  the  wisest  men,  nor  the  terror  of  future 
torments,  that  hath  yet  so  wrought  in  our  blind  and  stu- 
pified  minds,  as  to  make  us  remember  that  the  infinite  eye 
and  wisdom  of  God  doth  pierce  through  all  our  pretences; 
as  to  make  us  remember,  that  the  justice  of  God  doth  re- 
quire none  other  accuser  than  our  own  consciences :  which 
neither  the  false  beauty  of  our  apparent  actions,  nor  all  the 
fonnality  which  (to  pacify  the  opinions  of  men)  we  put  on, 
can  in  any  or  the  least  kind  cover  from  his  knowledge. 
And  so  much  did  that  heathen  wisdom  confess,  no  way  as 
yet  qualified  by  the  knowledge  of  a  true  God.  If  any, 
(saith  Euripides,)  having  in  his  life  committed  wickedness, 
think  he  can  hide  it  from  the  everlasting  gods,  he  thinks  not 
well. 

To  repeat  God's  judgments  in  particular  upon  those  of 
all  degrees  which  have  played  with  his  mercies,  would  re- 
quire a  volume  apart :  for  tlie  sea  of  examples  hath  no 
bottom.  The  marks  set  on  private  men  are  with  their 
bodies  cast  into  the  earth ;  and  their  fortunes  written  only 
in  the  memories  of  those  that  lived  with  them :  so  as  they 
who  succeed,  and  have  not  seen  the  fall  of  others,  do  not 
fear  their  own  faults.  God's  judgments  upon  the  greater 
and  greatest  have  been  left  to  posterity;  first,  by  those 
happy  hands  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  guided ;  and  se* 
condly,  by  their  virtue  who  have  gathered  the  acts  and 
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ends  of  men,  mighty  and  remarkable  in  the  world.    Now  to 
point  far  off,  and  to  speak  of  the  conversion  of  angels  into 
devils  for  ambition ;  or  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious 
kings,  who  have  gnawn  the  grass  of  tlie  earth  with  beasts, 
for  pride  and  ingratitude  towards  God ;    or  of  that  wise 
working  of  Pharaoh,  when  he  slew  the  infants  of  Israel,  ere 
they  had  recovered  their  cradles ;  or  of  the  policy  of  Je- 
zebel, in  covering  the  murder  of  Naboth  by  a  trial  of  the 
elders,  according  to  the  law ;  with  many  thousands  of  the 
like:  what  were  it  other  than  to  make  an  hopeless  proof, 
that  far-off  examples  would  not  be  left  to  the  same  far-off 
respects  as  heretofore?  For  who  hath  not  observed  what 
labour,  practice,  peril,  bloodshed,  and  cruelty^  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  world  have  undergone,  exercised,  taken 
on   them,  and  committed,  to  make  themselves  and  their 
issues  masters  of  the  world  ?  And  yet  hath  Babylon,  Persia, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Macedon,  Carthage,  Rome,  and  the  rest,  no 
fruit,  flower,  grass,  nor  leaf,  springing  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  of  those  seeds.    No ;   their  very  roots  and  ruins  do 
hardly  remain.     Omnia  quce  munu  kominumjhcta  santf 
vel  mamu  hominum  evertunttirj  vel  stando  et  duranda  defi^ 
citmi:  "  All  that  the  hand  of  man  can  make   is   either 
"  overturned  by  the  hand  of  manj  or  at  length  by  standing 
"  and  continuing  consumed,"^    The  reasons  of  whose  ruins 
are  diversely  given  by  those  that  ground  their  opinions  on 
second  causes.     All  kingdoms  and  states  have  fallen  (say 
the  politicians)  by  outw^ard  and  foreign  force,  or  by  inward 
negligence  and  dissension,  or  by  a  third  cause  arising  from 
both.     Others  observe,  that  the  greatest  have  sunk  down 
under  their  own  weight ;  of  which  Livy  hath  a  touch :  JEo 
crevit,  ut  magnttudlne  laboret  stta.     Others,  that  the  divine 
providence  (which  Cratippus  objected  to  Porapey)  hath  set 
down  the  date  and  period  of  every  estate,  before  their  first 
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foundation  and  erection.  But  hereof  I  will  give  myself  a 
day  over  to  resolve. 

For  seeing  the  first  books  of  the  following  story  have  un- 
dertaken the  discourse  of  the  first  kings  and  kingdoms; 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  short  life  of  a  preface  to 
travel  after  and  overtake  far-off  antiquity,  and  to  judge  of 
it ;  I  will  for  the  present  examine  what  profit  hath  been 
gathered  by  oor  own  kings,  and  their  neighbour  princes : 
who  ha\nng  beheld,  both  in  divine  and  human  letters,  the 
success  of  infidelity  J  injustice,  and  cruelty,  have  (notwith- 
standing) planted  after  the  same  pattern. 

True  it  is,  that  the  judgments  of  all  men  are  not  agree- 
able ;  nor  (which  is  more  strange)  the  affection  of  any  one 
man  stirred  up  alike  with  examples  of  like  nature;  but 
every  one  is  touclied  most  with  that  which  most  nearly 
seemeth  to  touch  his  own  private,  or  otherwise  best  suiteth 
with  his  apprehension.  But  the  judgments  of  God  are  for 
ever  micliangeable ;  neither  is  he  w^earied  by  tlie  long  pro- 
cess of  time,  and  won  to  give  his  blessing  in  one  age  to  that 
which  he  hath  cursed  in  another.  Wherefore  those  that 
are  wise,  or  whose  wisdom,  if  it  be  not  great,  yet  is  true 
and  well  grounded,  w^ill  be  able  to  discern  the  bitter  fruits 
of  irreligious  policy,  as  well  among  those  examples  that  are 
found  in  ages  removed  far  from  the  present,  as  in  those  of 
latter  times.  And  that  it  may  no  less  appear  by  evident 
proof,  than  by  asseveration,  that  ill  doing  hath  always  been 
attended  with  ill  success ;  I  will  here,  by  way  of  preface, 
run  over  some  examples,  which  the  work  ensuing  hath  not 
reached. 

Among  our  kings  of  the  Norman  race,  we  have  no  sooner 
passed  over  the  violence  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  than  we 
encounter  with  a  singular  and  most  remarkable  example  of 
God's  justice  upon  the  children  of  Henry  the  First,     For 
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thai  king,  when  both  by  force,  craft,  and  cruelty,  he  had 
dispossessedj  overreached,  and  lastly  made  blind  and  de- 
stroyed his  elder  brother  Robert  dtike  of  Normandy,  to 
make  his  own  sons  lords  of  this  land ;  God  cast  them  all^ 
male  and  female,  nephews  and  nieces,  (Maud  excepted,) 
into  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  with  above  a  hundred  and  fifty 
others  that  attended  them  ;  whereof  a  great  many  were  noble, 
and  of  the  king  dearly  beloved. 

To  pass  over  the  rest,  till  we  come  to  Edward  the  Se- 
cond* It  is  certain  that  after  the  murder  of  that  king,  the 
issue  of  blood  then  made,  though  it  had  some  times  of  stay 
and  stopping,  did  again  break  out ;  and  that  so  often,  and 
in  such  abundance,  as  all  our  princes  of  the  masculine  race 
(very  few  excepted)  died  of  the  same  disease.  And  altliough 
the  young  years  of  Edward  the  Third  made  his  knowledge 
of  that  horrible  fact  no  more  than  suspicious ;  yet  in  that 
he  afterwards  caused  his  own  uncle  the  earl  of  Kent  to  die, 
for  no  other  offence  than  the  desire  of  his  bro therms  redemp- 
tion, whom  the  earl  as  then  supposed  to  be  living,  (the  king 
making  that  to  be  treason  in  his  uncle,  which  w^as  indeed 
treason  in  himself,  had  his  uncle's  intelligence  been  true;) 
this,  I  say,  made  it  manifest,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
what  had  passed,  nor  greatly  desirous  to  have  had  it  other- 
wise; thougli  he  caused  Mortimer  to  die  for  the  same. 

This  cruelty  the  secret  and  unsearchable  judgment  of 
God  revenged  on  the  grandchild  of  Edward  the  Third  : 
and  so  it  fell  out,  even  to  the  last  of  that  line,  that  in  the 
second  or  third  descent  they  were  all  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  those  buildings,  of  which  the  mortar  had  been  tempered 
with  innocent  blood.  For  Richard  the  Second,  who  saw 
both  his  treasurers,  his  chancellor,  and  his  steward,  with 
divers  others  of  his  counsellors,  some  of  them  slaughtered 
by  the  people,  others  in  his  absence  executed  by  his  ene- 
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mies ;  yet  he  always  took  himself  for  over-wise  to  be  taught 
by  examples.  The  earls  of  Huntington  and  Kent,  Mon- 
tague and  Spencer,  who  thought  themselves  as  great  politi- 
cians in  those  days  as  others  have  done  in  these,  hoping  to 
please  the  king  and  to  secure  themselves  by  the  murder  of 
Gloucester,  died  soon  after,  with  many  other  their  adhe- 
rents,  by  the  like  violent  hands ;  and  far  more  shamefully 
than  did  that  duke.  And  as  for  the  king  himself,  (who,  in 
regard  of  many  deeds,  unworthy  of  his  greatness,  cannot  be 
excused,  as  the  disavowing  himself  by  breach  of  faith,  char- 
ters, pardons,  and  patents,)  he  was  in  the  prime  of  his  youth 
deposed,  and  murdered  by  his  cousin-german  and  vassal, 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth. 

This  kingj  whose  title  was  weak,  and  his  obtaining  tlie 
crown  traitorous;  who  brake  faith  with  the  lords  at  his 
landing,  protesting  to  intend  only  the  recovery  of  his  proper 
inheritance ;  brake  faith  with  Richard  himself,  and  brake 
faith  with  all  the  kingdom  in  parliament,  to  whom  he  swore 
that  the  deposed  king  should  live.  After  that  he  liad  en- 
joyed this  realm  some  few  years,  and  in  that  time  had  been 
set  upon  on  all  sides  by  his  subjects,  and  never  free  from 
conspiracies  and  rebellions ;  he  saw  (if  souls  immortal  see 
and  discern  any  things  after  the  body^'s  death)  his  grand- 
child Henry  the  Sixth,  and  his  son  the  prince,  suddenly, 
and  without  mercy,  murdered  ;  the  possession  of  the  crown 
(for  which  he  had  caused  so  much  blood  to  be  poured  out) 
transferred  from  his  race,  and  by  the  issues  of  his  enemies 
worn  and  enjoyed ;  enemies,  whom  by  his  own  practice  he 
supposed  that  he  had  left  no  less  powerless,  than  the  success 
^on  of  the  kingdom  questionless,  by  entailing  the  same 
upon  his  own  issues  by  parliament*  And  out  of  doubt,  hu- 
man reason  could  have  judged  no  otherwise,  but  that  these 
cautious  provisions  of  the  father,  seconded  by  the  valour 
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and  signal  victories  of  his  son  Henry  the  Fifth,  had  buried 
the  hopes  of  every  competitor  under  the  despair  of  all  re- 
conqiiest  and  recovery*  I  say,  that  human  reason  might  so 
have  judged,  were  not  this  passage  of  Casaubon  also  true: 
Dies,  horaj  momentum^  everiendu  dominatiombus  &ufficitf 
gtice  adamantims  credebantur  radicibits  easejuudcdm  :  *'  A 
**  day,  an  hour,  a  moment  is  enough  to  overturn  the  things 
"  that  seemed  to  have  been  founded  and  rooted  in  ada^ 
"  mant;'  ^ 

Now  for  Henry  the  Sixth,  upon  whom  die  great  storm  of 
his  grandfather's  grievouB  faults  fell,  as  it  formerly  had  done 
upon  Richard  the  grandchild  of  Edward.  Although  he  was 
generally  esteemed  for  a  gentle  and  innocent  prince,  yet  as 
he  refused  the  daughter  of  Armaignac,  of  the  house  of  Na^ 
varre,  the  greatest  of  the  princes  of  France,  to  whom  he  was 
affianced,  (by  which  match  he  might  have  defended  his  in- 
heritance in  France,)  and  married  the  daughter  of  Anjou, 
(by  which  he  lost  all  that  he  had  in  France,)  so  as  in  conde- 
scending to  the  unworthy  death  of  his  uncle  of  Gloucester, 
the  main  and  strong  pillar  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  he 
drew  on  himself  and  this  kingdom  the  greatest  joint-loss 
and  dishonour  that  ever  it  sustained  since  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. Of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said,  which  a  counsellor 
of  his  own  spake  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  Qiiilestoit 
mijbrt  gentil  prince ;  mats  son  reigne  est  advenu  en  un 

fort  miauvais  temps :  *'  That  he  was  a  very  gentle  prince, 
"  but  his  reign  happened  in  a  very  unfortunate  season  " 

It  is  true,  that  Buckingham  and  Suflblk  were  the  prac- 
tisers  and  contrivers  of  the  duke'^s  death ;  Buckmgham  and 
Suffolk,  because  the  duke  gave  instructions  to  their  autho- 
rity, which  otherwise  under  tlie  queen  had  been  absolute; 
the  queen,  in  respect  of  her  personal  wound,  spretttque  ifi- 

juriajbrmm^  because  Gloucester  dissuaded  her  marriage. 
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But  the  fruit  was  answerable  to  the  seed,  the  success  to 
the  counsel.     For  after  the  cutting  down  of  Gloucester, 
York  grew^  up  so  fast,  as  he  dared  to  dispute  hi?  rights  both 
by  arguments  and  anus ;  in  which  quarrel,  Suffolk  and 
Buckingham,  with  the  greatest  number  of  their  adherents, 
were  dissolved.     And  although,  for  his  breach  of  oath  by 
sacrament,  it  pleased  God  to  strike  down  York ;  yet  his 
son  the  earl  of  March,  following  the  plain  j>ath  which  his 
father  had  trodden  out,  despoiled  Henry  the  father  and 
Edward  the  son  both  of  their  lives  and  kingdoms.     And 
w^hat  was  the  end  now  of  that  politic  lady  the  queen,  other 
than  this,  that  she  hved  to  behold  the  wretched  ends  of  all 
her  partakers ;  that  she  lived  to  look  on  while  her  husband 
the  king,  and  her  only  son  the  prince,  were  hewn  in  sunder, 
while  the  crown  wAs  set  on  his  head  that  did  it.     She  Hved 
to  see  herself  despoiled  of  her  estate  and  of  her  moveables : 
and  lastly,  her  father,  by  rendering  up  to  the  crown  of 
France  the  earldom  of  Provence  and  other  places,  for  the 
payment  of  fifty  thousand  crow^ns  for  her  ransom,  to  be- 
come a  stark  beggar.     And  this  was  the  end  of  that  sub- 
tilty  which    Siracidesf  calleth  ^n^,  but  unrighteott^ :  for 
other  fruit  hath  it  never  yielded  since  the  world  was. 
—'      And  now  came  it  to  Edw^ard  the  Fourth's  turn  {though 
after  many  difficulties)  to  triumph.     For  all  the  plants  of 
Lancaster  were  rooted  up,  one  only  earl  of  Richmond  es- 
ceptedj  whom  also  he  had  once  bought  of  the  duke  of 
Britain,  but  could  not  hold  him.     And  yet  was  not  this  of 
Edward  such  a  plantation  as  could  any  way  promise  itself 
stability.     For  this  Edward  the  king  (to  omit  more  than 
many  of  his  other  cruelties)  beheld  and  allowed  the  slaughter 
which   Gloucester,  Dorset,  Hastings,  and  others,  made  of 


Edward  the  prince  in  his  own  presence :  of  which  tragical 
actors  there  was  not  one  that  escaped  the  jud^ient  of  God 
in  the  same  kind.  And  lie  which  (besides  the  execution  of 
his  brother  of  Clarencej  for  none  other  offence  than  he  him- 
self had  formed  in  his  own  imagination)  instructed  Glou- 
cester to  kill  Henry  the  Sixth,  his  predecessor,  taught  him 
also  by  the  same  art  to  kill  his  own  sons  and  successors,  Ed^ 
ward  and  Richard.  For  iJiQse  kings  7chich  have  mid  the 
blood  of  others  at  a  low  rate,  have  but  made  the  market Jbr 
ih^ir  own  enemies^  to  buy  of  theirs  at  the  same  price. 

To  Edward  the  Fourth  succeeded  Richard  the  Third, 
the  greatest  master  in  mischief  of  all  that  forewent  him :  who 
although,  for  the  necessity  of  his  tragedy,  he  had  more  parts 
to  play^  and  more  to  perform  in  his  own  person,  than  all  the 
rest ;  yet  he  so  well  fitted  every  affection  that  played  with 
him,  as  if  each  of  them  had  but  acted  his  own  interest.  For 
he  wrought  so  cunningly  upon  the  affections  of  Hastings 
and  Buckingham,  enemies  to  the  queen  and  to  all  her  kin- 
dred, as  he  easily  allured  them  to  condescend,  that  Rivers 
and  Grey,  the  king's  maternal  uncle  and  half-brother,  should 
(for  the  first)  be  severed  from  him;  secondly,  he  wrought 
their  consent  to  have  them  imprisoned  ;  and  lastly,  (for  the 
avoiding  of  future  inconvenience,)  to  have  their  heads  severed 
from  their  bodies.  And  having  now  brought  those  his  chief 
instruments  to  exercise  that  common  precept  which  the 
Devil  hath  written  on  every  post,  namely,  &  to  depress 
those  whom  they  had  grieved,  and  to  destroy  those  whom 
they  had  depressed ;  he  urged  that  argument  so  far  and  so 
forcibly,  as  nothing  but  the  death  of  the  young  king  him- 
self and  of  his  brother  could  fashion  the  conclusion.  For 
he  caused  it  to  be  hammered  into  Buckingham's  head,  that 

f  Scelera  swleribiifl  tuenda*     Sen.  de  Clein, 
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whensocTer  the  Icings  or  his  brother,  should  have  able  years 
to  exercise  their  power,  they  would  take  a  most  severe  re- 
venge of  til  at  cureless  wrong,  offered  to  their  uncle  and  bro- 
ther, Rivers  and  Grey, 

But  this  was  not  his  manner  of  reasoning  with  Hastings, 
whose  fidelity  to  his  mastery's  sons  was  without  suspect :  and 
yet  the  Dei.Hl,  who  never  dissuades  by  impossibility,  taught 
him  to  try  him  ;  and  so  he  did.  But  when  he  found  by 
Catesby,  who  sounded  him,  that  he  was  not  fordable,  he 
first  resolved  U>  kill  him  sitting  in  council ;  wherein  having 
failed  with  his  sword,  he  set  the  hangman  upon  him  with  a 
weapon  of  more  weight.  And  because  nothing  else  could 
move  his  appetite,  he  caused  his  head  to  be  stricken  off  be- 
fore he  eat  his  dinner.  A  greater  judgment  of  God  than 
this  upon  Hastings  I  have  never  observed  in  any  story- 
For  the  self-^ame  day  that  the  earl  Rivers,  Grey,  and 
others,  were  (without  trial  of  law,  or  offence  given)  by 
Hastings's  advice  executed  at  Pomfret;  I  say,  Hastings 
himself^  in  the  same  day^  and  {as  I  take  it)  in  the  same 
hour,  in  the  same  lawless  manner,  had  his  head  stricken  off 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  But  Buckingham  lived  a  while 
longer ;  and  with  an  eloquent  oration  persuaded  the  Lon- 
doners to  elect  Richard  for  their  king.  And  having  re- 
ceived the  earldom  of  Hereford  for  reward,  besides  the  high 
hope  of  marrying  his  daugliter  to  tlie  king's  only  son  ;  after 
many  grievous  vexations  of  mind  and  unfortunate  attempts, 
being  in  the  end  betrayed  and  delivered  up  by  his  trustiest 
servant,  he  had  his  tiead  severed  from  his  body  at  Salis- 
bury, without  the  trouble  of  any  of  his  peers.  And  what 
success  had  Richard  himself,  after  all  these  mischiefs  and 
murders,  policies  and  counterpolicies  to  Christian  religion ; 
and  after  such  time  as  with  a  most  merciless  hand  he  had 
pressed  out  the  breath  of  his  nephews  and  natural  lords. 
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of  so  short  a  life. 


took  end 


other  than  the  prosperity 
ere  himself  could  well  look  over  and  discern  it?  The  great 
outcry  of  innocent  blood  obtaining  at  God's  hands  the  eJfFu- 
sion  of  his,  who  became  a  spectacle  of  shame  and  disho- 
nour both  to  his  friends  and  enemies. 

This  cruel  king  Henry  the  Seventh  cut  off;  and  was 
therein  (no  doubt)  the  immediate  instrument  of  Code's  jua- 
tice.  A  politic  prince  he  was,  if  ever  there  were  any ;  and 
who  by  the  engine  of  his  wisdom  beat  down  and  overturned 
as  many  strong  oppositions,  both  before  and  after  he  wore 
the  crown,  as  ever  king  of  England  did :  I  say  by  his  wis- 
dom, because,  as  he  ever  left  the  reins  of  his  affections  in 
the  hands  of  his  profit^  so  he  always  weighed  his  under- 
takings by  his  abilities,  leaving  notliing  more  to  hazard  than 
so  much  as  cannot  be  denied  it  in  all  human  actions.  He 
had  well  observed  the  proceedings  of  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
whom  he  foUow^ed  in  all  that  was  royal  or  royal-like,  but  he 
was  far  more  just,  and  begun  not  their  processes  whom  he 
hated  or  feared  by  the  execution,  as  Louis  did. 

He  could  never  endure  any  mediation  in  rewarding  his 
servants ;  and  therein  exceeding  wise :  for  whatsoever  him- 
self gave,  he  himself  received  back  the  thanks  and  the  love, 
knowing  it  well  that  the  affections  of  men  (purchased  by 
nothing  so  readily  as  by  benefits)  were  trmns  that  better 
became  great  kings  than  great  subjects.  On  the  contrary, 
in  whatsoever  he  grieved  his  subjects,  he  wisely  put  it  off 
on  those  that  he  found  fit  ministers  for  such  actions.  How- 
soever, the  taking  off  of  Stanley's  head,  who  set  the  crown 
on  his,  and  the  death  of  the  young  earl  of  Warwick,  son  to 
George  duke  of  Clarence,  shews,  as  the  success  also  did, 
that  he  held  somewhat  of  the  errors  of  his  ancestors ;  for  his 
possession  in  the  first  line  ended  in  his  grandchildren,  as 
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^^H  that  of  Edward  the   Tliird  and   Henry  the    Fourth  had 

^^H  done. 

^^B  Now  for  king  Henry  llie  Eighth.     If  all  the  pictures  and 

^^B  patterns  of  a  merciless  prince  were  lost  in  the  world,  they 

^^H  might  all  again  be  painted  to  the  life  out  of  the  story  of 

^^H  this  king.    For  how  many  servants  did  he  advance  in  haste, 

^^H  (but  for  what  virtue  no  man  coiikl  suspcKrt,)  and  with  the 

^^H  change  of  his  fancy  ruined  again  ;  no  man  knowing  for  what 

^^H  offence  I  To  how  many  others  of  more  desert  gave  he  abun- 

^^B  dant  flowers  from  whence  to  gather  honey,  and  in  the  end 

W  of  harvest  burnt  them  in  the  hive  l  How  many  wives  did 

he  cut  off  and  cast  off,  as  his  fancy  and  affection  changed  ! 
How  many  princes  of  the  blood,  (whereof  some  of  them  for 
age  could  hardly  crawl  towards  the  block,)  with  a  world  of 
others  of  all  degrees,  {of  whom  our  common  chronicles  have 
kept  the  account,)  did  he  execute  !  Yea,  in  his  very  death- 
bed, and  when  he  was  at  the  point  to  have  given  his  account 
to  God  for  the  abundance  of  blood  already  spilt,  he  impri- 
soned the  duke  of  Norfolk  the  father,  and  executed  the  earl  of 
Surrey  the  son  :  the  one,  whose  deservings  he  knew  not  how 
to  value,  having  never  omitted  any  thing  that  concerned  his 
own  honour  and  the  king^s  service ;  the  other,  never  having 
committed  any  thing  worthy  of  his  least  displeasure:  the 
one  exceeding  valiant  and  advised ;  the  other  no  less  valiant 
than  learned,  and  of  excellent  hope.  But  besides  the  sor- 
rows which  he  heaped  upon  the  fatherless  and  widows  at 
home,  and  besides  the  vain  enterprises  abroad,  wherein  it  is 
thought  that  he  consumed  more  treasure  than  all  our  vic- 
torious kings  did  in  their  several  conquests ;  what  causeless 
and  cruel  wars  did  he  make  upon  his  own  nephew  king 
James  the  Fifth  I  What  laws  and  wills  did  he  devise,  to 
establish  this  kingdom  in  his  own  issues  I   using  his  sharpest 
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weapons  to  cut  off  and  cut  down  those  branches,  whith 
sprang  from  the  same  root  that  himself  did.  And  in  the 
end  {notwithstanding  these  his  so  many  irrehgions  provi- 
sions) it  pleased  God  to  take  away  all  his  own^  without  in- 
crease; though,  for  themselves  in  their  several  kinds,  all 
princes  of  eminent  virtue.  For  these  words  of  Samuel  to 
Agagj  king  of  the  Amalekites,  have  been  verified  upon 
many  others ;  As  thy  sward  hath  made  otht'r  women  child- 
less^ so  shall  thy  motlter  be  childless  among  other  women. 
And  that  blood  which  the  same  king  Henry  affirmed  that  the 
cold  air  of  Scotland  had  frozen  up  in  the  north,  God  hath 
diffused  by  the  sunshine  of  his  grace  ;  from  whence  his  ma- 
jesty now  living,  and  long  to  live,  is  descended.  Of  whom  I 
may  say  it  truly,  that  if  all  the  malice  of  the  world  were  in- 
fused into  one  eye,  yet  could  it  not  discern  in  his  life,  even 
to  this  day,  any  one  of  those  foul  spots,  by  which  the  con- 
sciences of  all  the  forenamed  princes  (in  effect)  have  been 
defiled  ;  nor  any  drop  of  that  innocent  blood  on  the  sword  of 
his  justice,  with  which  the  most  that  forewent  him  have  stain- 
ed both  tlieir  hands  and  fame.  And  for  this  crown  of  Eng- 
land, it  may  truly  be  avowed,  that  he  hath  received  it  even 
from  the  hand  of  God,  and  hath  stayed  the  time  of  putting 
it  on,  howsoever  he  were  provoked  to  hasten  it:  that  he 
never  took  revenge  of  any  man  that  sought  to  put  him  be- 
side it :  that  he  refused  the  assistance  of  her  enemies  that 
wore  it  long,  with  as  great  glory  as  ever  princess  did ;  that 
his  majesty  entered  not  by  a  breach  nor  by  blood,  but  by 
llie  ordinary  gate  which  his  own  right  set  open,  and  into 
which,  by  a  general  love  and  obedience,  he  was  received. 
And  howsoever  his  majesty^s  preceding  title  to  this  king- 
dom was  preferred  by  many  princes,  (witness  the  treaty 
at  Cambray  in  the  year  1559,)  yet  he  never  pleased  to 
dispute  it  during  the  life  of  that  renowned  lady,  liis  prede- 
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cenfior ;  no,  notwithttfanding  the  injunr  of  doc  i 
heir  in  ail  the  time  of  her  long  reign. 

Neither  ought  we  to  forget,  or  neglect  our  thankfiiliMM 
to  God  for  the  uniting  of  the  north«ni  paru  of  Britanj  to 
the  south ;  to  wit,  of  Scotland  to  FjigUi^i :  wiuch,  though 
they  were  severed  but  by  small  brooks  and  faanka,  yet  by 
reafion  of  the  long  continued  war,  and  the  crueUes  exer- 
cised upon  each  other,  in  the  affectioD  of  the  natioos  they 
were  infinitely  se%'ered.  This,  I  say,  is  not  the  least  of 
God^s  blessings  which  his  majesty  hath  brought  with  him 
unto  this  land :  no,  put  all  our  petty  grievances  together, 
and  heap  them  up  to  their  height,  they  will  ajqiear  but  as 
a  molehill,  compared  with  the  mountain  of  this  codogrL 
And  if  all  the  historians  ance  then  have  acknowledged  the 
uniting  of  the  red  rose  and  the  white  for  the  greatest  happi- 
ness (Christian  religion  excepted)  that  ever  this  kingdom  re- 
ceived from  Crod,  certainly  the  peace  between  the  two  lions 
of  gold  and  gules,  and  the  making  them  one,  doth  by  many 
degrees  exceed  the  former ;  for  by  it,  besides  the  qparing  of 
our  British  blood,  heretofore  and  during  the  difference  so 
often  and  abundantly  shed,  the  state  of  England  is  mare 
assured,  the  kingdom  more  enabled  to  recover  her  ancient 
honour  and  rights,  and  by  it  made  more  invincible,  than  by 
all  our  former  alliances,  practices,  policies,  and  conquests. 
It  is  true,  that  hereof  we  do  not  yet  find  the  effect  But 
had  the  duke  of  Parma,  in  the  year  1588,  joined  the  army 
which  he  commanded  with  that  of  Spain,  and  landed  it  on 
the  south  coast,  and  had  his  majesty  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared himself  against  us  in  the  north,  it  is  easy  to  divine 
what  had  become  of  the  liberty  of  England ;  certainly  we 
would  then  without  murmur  have  bought  this  union  at  a 
far  greater  price  than  it  hath  since  cost  us. 

It  is  true,  that  there  was  never  any  commonweal  or  king- 
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dom  in  the  world,  wherein  no  man  had  cause  to  lament. 

Kii]gj»  live  in  the  world,  and  not  above  it.     They  are  not 

kinfinite  to  examine  every  man's  cause,  or  to  relieve  every 

man^s  wants.  And  yet  in  the  latter  (though  to  his  own 
r  Jjrejudice)  his  majesty  hath  had  more  compassion  of  other 
men's  necessities,  than  of  his  own  coffers.  Of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  as  of  ^  Salomon,  Dedit  Dmts  Salomoni  latittidinem 
cordis :  which  if  other  men  do  not  understand  with  Pineda 
to  be  meant  by  liberality/ ,  but  by  lutitude  of  knowledge  ; 
yet  may  it  be  better  spoken  of  his  majesty  than  of  any  king 
that  ever  England  had ;  who,  as  well  in  divine  as  human 
understanding,  hath  exceeded  all  that  forewent  him  by 
many  degrees. 

I  could  say  much  more  of  the  king's  majesty  without 
flattery,  did  I  not  fear  the  imputation  of  presumption,  and 
withal  suspect,  that  it  might  befall  these  papers  of  mine 
(though  the  loss  were  little)  as  it  did  the  pictures  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  made  by  unskilful  and  common  painters  ;  which, 
by  her  own  commandment,  were  knocked  in  pieces,  and  cast 
into  the  fire.  For  ill  artists,  in  setting  out  the  beauty  of 
the  external,  and  weak  writers,  in  describing  the  virtues  of 
the  internal,  do  often  leave  to  posterity,  of  well-formed  faces 
a  deformed  memory,  and  of  the  most  perfect  and  princely 
minds  a  most  defective  representation.  It  may  suffice,  and 
there  needs  no  other  discourse,  if  the  honest  reader  but 
compare  the  cruel  and  turbulent  passages  of  our  former 
kings,  and  of  other  their  neighbour  princes,  (of  whom  for 
that  purpose  I  have  inserted  this  brief  di-'^course,)  with  his 
majesty's  temperate,  revengeless,  and  liberal  disposition  :  I 
say,  that  if  the  honest  reader  weigh  thera  justly,  and  with 
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an  even  liand  ;  and  withal  but  bestow  every  deformed 
child  on  his  true  parent ;  he  shall  find  that  there  is  no  man 
which  hath  so  just  cause  to  complain  as  the  king  himself 
hath. 

Now  as  we  have  told  the  success  of  the  trumperies  and 
cruelties  of  our  own  kings,  and  other  great  personages,  so 
we  find  that  God  is  everywhere  the  same  God<  And  as  it 
pleased  him  to  punish  the  usurpation  and  unnatural  cruelty 
of  Henry  the  First  and  of  our  third  Edward  in  their  chil- 
dren for  many  generatioriB;  so  dealt  he  wnth  the  sons  of 
Louis  Debonaire,  the  son  of  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charle- 
magne, For  after  such  time  as  Debonaire  of  France  had 
torn  out  the  eyes  of  Bernard  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Pepinj 
the  eldest  son  of  Charlemagne  and  heir  of  the  empire,  and 
then  caused  him  to  die  in  prison^  as  did  our  Henry  to  Ro- 
bert his  elder  brother;  there  followed  nothing  but  mur- 
ders upon  murders^  poisonings-^  imprisonments,  and  civil 
war,  till  the  whole  race  of  that  famous  emperor  was  extin- 
guished. 

And  though  Debonaire,  after  he  had  rid  himself  of  his 
nephew  by  a  violent  death,  and  of  his  bastard  brothers  by 
a  civil  death,  (having  enclosed  them  with  sure  guard  all  the 
days  of  their  lives  within  a  monastery,)  held  himself  secure 
from  all  opposition ;  yet  God  raised  up  against  him  (which 
he  suspected  not)  his  own  sons,  to  vex  him,  to  invade  him, 
to  take  him  prisoner,  and  to  depose  him;  his  own  sons, 
with  whom  (to  satisfy  their  ambition)  he  had  shared  his 
estate,  and  given  them  crowns  to  wear,  and  kingdoms  to  go- 
vern, during  his  own  life.  Yea,  bis  eldest  son  Lothaire  (for 
he  had  four,  three  by  his  first  wife,  and  one  by  his  second ; 
to  wit,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  IjOUIS,  and  Charles)  made  it  the 
cause  of  his  deposition,  that  he  had  used  violence  towards  his 
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brothers  and  kinsmen  j  and  that  he  had  suffered  his  nephew 
(whom  he  might  have  delivered)  to  be  slain,  eo  quod  '\  saith 
the  ient^jTairtbus  et  proplnquis  tnolenfmm  intttlerit,  et  ne^ 
potem  suuMj  quern  ipmlihcrare poterat^  infer/tci  permuerit: 
"  because  he  used  violence  to  his  brothers  and  kinsmen, 
"  and  suffered  his  nephew  to  be  slain  whom  he  might  have 
"  deHvered.'" 

Yet  did  he  that  which  few  kings  do ;  namely,  repent 
him  of  his  cruelty.  For  among  many  other  things  which 
he  performed  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  states,  it  fol- 
lows, ^  Post  hiEc  mdem  palam  se  erra^se  confessus ;  et  imU 
tatus  imperatorhi  Theodosii  exempliim^  pomitentiam  spofi- 
taneam  sn^cepity  fam  de  his^  quam  qua*  in  Bernardum  pro- 
prium  nepotem  gesserat,  "  After  this  he  did  openly  confess 
*'  himself  to  have  erred  ;  and  following  the  example  of  the 
*'  emperor  Theodosius,  he  underwent  voluntary  penance  as 
**  well  for  his  other  offences,  as  for  that  which  he  had  done 
**  against  Bernard,  his  own  nephew ."" 

This  he  did,  and  it  was  praiseworthy.  Bui  the  blood  thai 
is  unpistly  spilt ^  w  not  again  gathered  upfiom  th€  ground 
by  repentance.  These  medicines ^^  ministered  to  th€  dead^  have 
bid  dead  rewards. 

This  king,  as  I  have  said,  had  four  sons*  To  Loth  aire, 
his  eldest,  he  gave  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  as  Charlemagne, 
his  father,  had  done  to  Pepin  the  father  of  Bernard,  who 
was  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire.  To  Pepin,  the  second 
son,  he  gave  the  kingdom  of  Aqiiitaine ;  to  Louis,  the  king- 
dom of  Bavier ;  and  to  Charles,  whom  he  had  by  a  second 
wife,  called  Judith,  the  r<^ainder  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 
But  this  second  i\dfe,  being  a  mother-in-law  to  the  rest, 
persuaded  Debonaire  to  cast  his  son  Pepin  out  of  Aquitaine, 
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thereby  to  greaten  Charles;  which,  after  the  death  of  his 
9on  Pepin^  he  prosecuted  to  effect,  against  his  grandchild 
bearing  the  same  name.  In  the  mean  while,  being  invaded 
by  hia  son  Louis  of  Ba^'ier,  he  dies  for  grief • 

Debonaire  dead,  Louis  of  Bavier,  and  Charies,  afterwards 
called  the  Bald,  and  their  nephew  Pepin  of  Aquitaine,  join 
in  league  against  the  emperor  Lothaire,  their  eldest  brother. 
They  fight  near  to  Auxerre  the  most  bloody  battle  thai 
ever  was  struck  en  in  France  :  in  which  the  marvellous  loss 
of  nobility  and  men  of  war  gave  courage  to  the  Saracens  to 
invade  Italy ;  to  the  Uun%  to  fall  upon  Almaine;  and  the 
Danes,  to  enter  upon  Normandy.  Charles  the  Bald,  by 
treason,  seizeth  upon  his  nephew  Pepin,  kills  him  in  a  clois- 
ter ;  Carloman  rebels  against  his  father  Charles  the  Baid» 
the  father  bums  out  the  eyes  of  his  son  Carloman ;  Bavier 
invades  the  emperor  Lothaire,  his  brother;  Lothaire  quits 
the  empire ;  he  is  assailed  and  wounded  to  the  heart  by  his 
own  conscience,  for  his  rebellion  against  his  father,  and  for 
his  other  cruelties,  and  dies  in  a  monastery.  Charles  the 
Bald,  the  uncle,  oppresseth  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Lo* 
thaire ;  he  usurpeth  the  empire,  to  the  prejudice  of  Louis  of 
Bavier,  his  elder  brother  ;  Bavier's  armies  aod  his  son  Car- 
loman are  beaten,  he  dies  of  grief,  and  the  usurper  Charles 
is  poisoned  by  Zedechias  a  Jew,  hJs  physician  ;  his  son  Louis 
le  Beque  dies  of  the  same  drink.  Beque  had  Charles  the 
Simple,  and  two  bastards,  Louis  and  Carloman ;  they  rebel 
against  their  brother,  but  the  eldest  breaks  his  neck,  the 
younger  is  slain  by  a  wild  boar :  the  son  of  Bavier  had  the 
same  ill  deatiny,  and  brake  his  neck  by  a  fall  out  of  a  win- 
dow in  sporting  with  his  companions*  Charles  the  Gross 
becomes  lord  of  all  that  the  sons  of  Debonaire  held  in  Ger* 
many,  wherewith  not  contented  he  invades  Charles  the 
Simple ;  but  being  forsaken  of  his  nobility,  of  his  wife,  mid 
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of  his  undei'Btanding,  he  dies  a  distracted  beggar.  Charles 
the  Simple  is  held  in  wardship  by  Eudt^s,  major  of  the  pa- 
lace ;  then  by  Robert,  the  brother  of  Eudes;  and,  lastly, 
being  taken  by  the  earl  of  Vcrraandois,  he  is  forced  to  die  in 
the  prison  of  Peron  :  Louis,  the  son  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
breaks  his  neck  in  chasing  a  wolf;  and  of  the  two  sons  of 
this  Loiiisj  the  one  dies  of  poison,  the  other  dies  in  the  pri- 
son of  Orleans ;  after  whom  Hugh  Capet,  of  another  race, 
and  a  stranger  to  the  French,  makes  himself  king. 

These  miserable  ends  had  the  issues  of  Debonaire,  who, 
after  he  had  once  apparelled  injustice  with  authority,  his 
sons  and  successors  took  up  the  fashion ;  and  wore  that  gar- 
ment so  long  without  other  provision,  as  when  the  same  was 
lorn  from  their  shoulders,  every  man  despised  them  as  miser- 
able and  naked  beggars.  The  wretched  success  they  had 
(saith  a  learned  Frenchman)  shews,  que  en  ceste  mort  il « 
avoitplu^  dujiitt  des  komme^  que  de  Dteu  ou  de  lajnMtce: 
"  that  in  the  death  of  that  prince,"  to  wit,  of  Bernard, 
the  son  of  Pepin,  the  true  heir  of  Charlemagne,  '*  men  had 
**  more  meddhngthan  either  God  or  justice  had  " 

But  to  come  nearer  home :  it  is  certain  that  Francis  the 
First,  one  of  the  worthiest  kings  (except  for  that  fact)  that 
ever  the  Frenchmen  had,  did  never  enjoy  himself,  after  he 
had  commended  the  destruction  of  the  protestants  of  Miran- 
dol  and  Cabrieres  to  the  parliament  of  Provence ;  which  poor 
people  were  thereupon  burnt  and  murdered,  men,  women^ 
and  children.  It  is  true,  that  the  said  king  Francis  repented 
himself  of  the  fact,  and  gave  charge  to  Henry  his  son  to  do 
justice  upon  the  murderers  ;  threatening  his  son  with  God^s 
judgments,  if  be  neglected  it.  But  this  unseasonable  care 
of  his,  God  was  not  pleased  to  accept  for  payment.  For 
after  Henry  himself  was  skin  in  sport  by  Montgomery,  we 
dl  may  remember  what  became  of  his  four  sons^  Francis, 
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Charles,  Henry,  and  Hercules.  Of  which,  although  three 
of  them  became  kings,  and  were  married  to  beautiful  and 
virtuous  ladies;  yet  were  they,  one  after  another,  cast  out 
of  the  w^orld,  without  stock  or  seed.  And  notwithstanding 
their  aubtilty  and  breach  of  faith,  with  all  their  massacres 
upon  those  of  the  religion,  and  great  effusion  of  blood,  the 
crown  was  set  on  his  head  whom  they  all  laboured  to  dis- 
solve, the  protestants  remain  more  in  number  than  ever 
they  were,  and  hold  to  this  day  more  strong  cities  than  ever 
they  liad. 

Let  us  uow  see,  if  God  be  not  the  same  God  in  Spain,  as 
in  England  and  France.  Towards  whom  we  wiU  look  no 
farther  back  than  to  don  Pedro  of  Castile ;  in  respect  of 
which  prince,  all  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  our  Richard  the  Third, 
and  the  great  Evan  Vasilowirk  of  Muscovy,  were  but  petty 
ones ;  this  Castilian,  of  aU  Christian  and  heathen  kings, 
having  been  the  most  merciless.  For  besides  those  of  his 
own  blood  and  nobility,  which  he  caused  to  be  slain  in  his 
own  court  and  chamber;  as  Sancho  Ruis,  the  great  master 
of  Calatrava,  Ruis  Gonsalcs,  Alphonso  Tello,  and  don 
John  of  Arragon,  whom  he  cut  in  pieces,  and  cast  into  the 
streets,  denying  him  Christian  burial ;  I  say,  besides  these, 
and  the  slaughter  of  Gomes?  Manriques,  Diego  Peres,  Al- 
phonso Gomesj  and  the  great  commander  of  Castile ;  he 
made  away  the  two  infants  of  Arragon,  his  cousin-gernians, 
his  brotlier  don  Frederick,  don  John  de  la  Cerde,  Albu- 
querques,  Nugnes  de  Guzman^  Cornel,  Cabrera,  Tcnorio, 
Mendes  de  Toledo,  Guttiere  his  great  treastirer,  and  all  his 
kindred,  and  a  world  of  others.  Neither  did  he  spare  his 
two  youngest  brothers,  innocent  princes ;  whom,  after  he 
had  kept  in  close  prison  from  their  cradles,  till  one  of  them 
had  lived  sixteen  years,  and  tfie  other  fourteen,  he  mur- 
dered them  there.     Nay,  tic  spared  not  his  mother,  nor  his 
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wife,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Bourbon.  Lastly,  as  he  caused  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo  and  the  dean  to  be  killed,  of  purpose 
to  enjoy  their  treasures;  so  did  he  put  to  death  Mahomet 
Aben  Alhamar^,  king  of  Barbary,  with  seven  and  thirty  of  his 
nobility,  that  came  unto  him  for  succour^  with  a  great  sum  of 
his  money,  to  levy  (by  his  favour)  some  companies  of  sol- 
diers to  return  withal.  Yea,  he  would  needs  assist  the  hang- 
man with  his  own  hand,  in  the  execution  of  the  old  king ; 
insomuch  as  pope  Urban  declared  him  an  enemy  both  to 
God  and  man.  But  what  was  his  end?  Having  been  formerly 
beaten  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  reestablished  by  the  valour 
of  the  Enghsh  nation,  led  by  the  famous  duke  of  Lancaster, 
he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  his  younger  brother  the  earl  of 
Astramara,  who  dispossesaed  all  his  children  of  their  inherits 
ance ;  which,  but  for  the  father's  injustice  and  cruelty,  had 
never  been  in  danger  of  any  such  thing 

If  we  can  parallel  any  man  with  this  king,  it  must  be 
duke  John  of  Burgoigne ;  who,  after  his  traitorous  murder 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  caused  the  constable  of  Armagnac, 
the  chancellor  of  France,  the  bishops  of  Constance,  Bayeux, 
Eureux,  Senlis,  Saintes,  and  other  religious  and  reverend 
churchmen,  the  earl  of  Grandpre,  Hector  of  Chartres,  and, 
in  effect,  all  the  officers  of  justice,  of  the  chamber  of  ac- 
counts, treasury,  and  request,  (with  sixteen  hundred  others 
to  accompany  them,)  to  be  suddenly  and  violently  slain. 
Hereby,  while  he  hoped  to  govern,  and  to  have  mastered 
France,  he  was  soon  after  strucken  with  an  axe  in  the  face, 
in  the  presence  of  the  dauphin  ^ ;  and,  without  any  leisure 
to  repent  his  misdeeds,  presently  slain.  These  were  the 
lovers  of  other  men's  miseries,  and  misery  found  them  out. 

Now  for  the  kings  of  Spain,  which  Uved  both  with  Henry 
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the  Seventh,  Henry  the  Eighth,  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Eli- 
zabeth ;  Ferdinand  cjf  Arragon  was  the  first ;  and  the  first 
that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  Austrian  greatness. 
For  this  king  did  not  content  himself  to  hold  Arragon  by 
the  usurpation  of  his  ancestor,  and  to  fasten  thereunto  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon,  which  Isabel  his  wife  held  by 
strong  hand,  and  his  assistance,  from  her  own  niece,  the 
daughter  of  the  last  Henry ;  but  most  cruelly  and  craftily, 
without  all  colour  or  pretence  of  right,  he  also  cast  his  own 
niece  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre;  and,  contrary  to  faith, 
and  the  promise  that  he  made  to  restore  it,  fortified  the  best 
places,  and  so  wasted  the  rest,  as  there  was  no  means  left 
for  any  army  to  invade  it.     This  king,  I  say,  that  betrayed 
also  Ferdinand  and  Frederick,  kings  of  Naples,  princes  of 
his  own  blood,  and  by  double  alliance  tied  unto  him,  sold 
them  to  the  French;  and  with  the  same  army,  sent  for 
their  succour  under  Gonsalvo,  cast  them  out ;  and  sliared 
their  kingdom  with  the  French,  whom  afterwards  he  most 
shamefuUy  betrayed. 

This  wise  and  politic  king,  who  sold  heaven  and  his  own 
honour  to  make  his  son,  the  prince  of  Spain,  the  greatest 
monarch  of  the  world,  saw  him  die  in  the  flower  of  his 
years;  and  his  wife,  great  with  child,  with  her  untimely 
birth,  at  once  and  together  buried.  His  eldest  daughter, 
married  unto  don  Alphonso,  prince  of  Portugal,  beheld 
her  first  husband  break  his  neck  in  her  presence;  and 
being  with  chikl  by  her  second,  died  with  it:  a  just  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  the  race  of  John,  father  to  Alphonso, 
now  wholly  extinguished,  who  had  not  only  left  many  dis- 
consolate mothers  in  Portugal,  by  the  slaughter  of  their 
children,  but  had  formerly  slain,  with  his  own  hand,  the 
son  and  only  comfort  of  his  aunt,  the  lady  Beatrix,  duchess 
of  Viseo.     The  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  married  to 
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the  archduke  Philip,  turned  fool,  and  died  mad  and  deprived. 
His  third  daughter,  bestowed  on  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
he  saw  cast  off  by  the  king,  the  mother  of  many  troubles  in 
England ;  and  the  mother  of  a  daughter,  that,  in  her  un- 
happy zeal  J  shed  a  world  of  innocent  blood;  lost  Calais  to 
the  French ;  and  died  heart-broken  without  increase.  To 
conclude,  all  those  kingdoms  of  Ferdinand  have  masters  of 
a  new  name,  and  by  a  strange  family  are  governed  and 
possessed. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  son  to  the  archduke  Phihp,  in  whose 
vain  enterprises  upon  the  French,  upon  the  Almaines^  and 
other  princes  and  states,  so  many  multitudes  of  Christian 
soldiers  and  renowned  captains  were  consumed,  who  gave 
the  while  a  most  perilous  entrance  to  the  Turks,  and  suffered 
Rhodes,  the  key  of  Christendom,  to  be  taken,  was,  in  con- 
clusion, chased  out  of  France ;  and,  in  a  sort,  out  of  Ger- 
many;  and  left  to  the  French,  Metz,  Tou],  and  Verdun, 
places  belonging  to  the  empire ;  stole  away  from  Inspruck, 
and  scaled  the  Alps  by  torch-light,  pursued  by  duke  Mau- 
rice; having  hoped  to  swallow  up  all  those  dominions, 
wherein  he  concocted  nothing  save  his  own  disgraces.  And 
having,  after  the  slaughter  of  so  many  millions  of  men,  no 
one  foot  of  -ground  in  either,  he  crept  into  a  cloister  ",  and 
made  himself  a  pensioner  of  an  hundred  thousand  ducats  by 
the  year  to  his  son  Philip,  from  whom  he  very  slowly  receiv- 
ed his  mean  and  ordinary  maintenance* 

His  son  again,  king  Philip  the  Second,  not  satisfied  to  hold 
Holland  and  Zealand,  (wrested  by  his  ancestors  from  Jaque- 
line,  their  lawful  princess,)  and  to  possess  in  peace  many  other 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  persuaded  by  that  mischievous 
cardinal  of  Granvil,  and  other  Romish  tyrants ;    not  only 
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were  overweak  to  manage  the  least ;  what  worrders  did  his 
fearful  breach  of  faith  bring  fortti,  other  than  the  king  his 
brother's  jealousy  and  distrust,  with  the  untimely  death 
that  seized  him,  even  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  And 
for  Escovedo's  sharp-witted  secretary,  who,  in  his  own  ima- 
gination, had  conquered  for  his  master  both  England  and 
the  Netherlands,  being  sent  into  Spain  ujxjfi  some  new  pro- 
ject j  he  was  at  the  first  arrival,  and  before  any  access  to  the 
king,  by  certain  ruffians,  appointed  by  Anthony  Pere«, 
(though  hy  better  warrant  than  his,)  rudely  murdered  in 
bis  own  lodging.  Lastly,  if  we  consider  the  king  of  Spmn'*s 
carriage,  his  coansel,  and  success  in  this  business,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  the  memory  of  man  more  remarkable.  For 
he  hath  paid  above  an  hundred  millions,  and  the  lives  of 
above  four  hundred  thousand  Christians^  for  the  loss  of  all 
those  countries;  which,  for  beauty,  gave  place  to  none; 
and,  for  revcmie,  did  equal  his  West  Indies ;  for  the  loss  of 
a  nation,  which  most  willingly  obeyed  him ;  and  who  at  this 
day,  after  forty  years  wars,  are,  in  despite  of  all  his  forces, 
become  jfree  estates,  and  far  more  rich  and  powerful  than 
they  were,  wben  he  first  began  to  impoverish  and  oppress 
them. 

Oh,  by  what  plots,  by  what  forswearings,  betrayings,  op* 
pressions,  imprisonments,  tortures,  poisonings,  and  under 
what  reasons  of  state  and  politic  subtilty,  have  these  fore^ 
named  kings,  both  strangers  and  of  our  own  nation,  pulled 
the  vengeance  of  God  upon  themselves,  upon  theirs,  and 
upon  their  prudent  ministers  i  and  in  the  end  have  brought 
those  things  to  pass  for  their  enemies,  and  seen  an  effect  so 
directly  contrary  to  all  their  own  counsels  and  cruelties ;  as 
the  one  could  never  have  hoped  for  themselves,  and  the 
other  never  have  succeeded^  if  no  such  opposition  had  ever 
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been  made.  God  hath  said  it,  and  performed  it  ever ;  Per- 
dum  sapieniiam  sapienhim^  **  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of 
**  the  wise.'' 

But  what  of  all  this  ?  and  to  what  end  do  we  lay  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Uving  the  fall  and  fortunes  of  the  dead : 
seeing  the  world  is  the  same  that  it  hath  been ;  and  the 
children  of  the  present  time  will  still  obey  their  parents?  It 
is  in  the  present  time  that  all  the  wits  of  the  world  are  ex- 
ercised. To  hold  the  times  w^e  have,  we  hold  all  things  law- 
ful ;  and  either  we  hope  to  hold  them  for  ever,  or  at  least  we 
hope  that  there  is  nothing  after  them  to  be  hoped  for.  For, 
I  as  we  are  content  to  forget  our  own  experience,  and  to  coun- 
terfeit the  ignorance  of  our  own  knowledge,  in  all  things 
that  concern  ourselves;  or  persuade  ourselves  that  God  hath 
given  us  letters  patents  to  pursue  all  our  irreligious  aJfections 
with  a  non  obstante:  so  we  neither  look  behind  us  what 
hath  been,  nor  before  us  what  shall  be.  It  is  true,  that  the 
quantity  which  we  have  is  of  the  body  :  we  are  by  it  joined 
to  the  earth ;  we  are  compounded  of  earth  ;  and  we  inhabit 
it.  The  heavens  are  high,  far  off,  and  unsearchable ;  we 
have  sense  and  feeling  of  corporal  things,  and  of  eternal 
grace  but  by  revelation.  No  marvel  then  that  our  thoughts 
are  also  earthly :  and  it  is  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
words  of  worthless  men  cannot  cleanse  them ;  seeing  their 
doctrine  and  instruction,  whose  understanding  the  Holy 
Ghost  vouchsafed  to  inhabit,  have  not  performed  it.  For 
as  the  prophet  Isaiah  cried  out  long  agone,  Lord^  rc/io  hath 
believed  our  reports  f  And  out  of  doubt,  as  Isaiah  com- 
planed  then  for  himself  and  others,  so  are  they  less  believ- 
ed every  day  after  other.  For  although  religion,  and  the 
truth  thereof,  be  in  every  nian*'s  mouth,  yea,  in  the  discourse 
of  every  woman,  who,  for  the  greatest  number,  are  but  idol.'i 
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Tliese  indeed  be  the  marks  which  (when  we  have  bent  our 
consciences  to  the  highest)  we  all  shoot  at*     For  the  obtain- 
ing whereof  it  is  true  that  the  care  is  our  own  ;   the  care  our 
own  in  this  life,  the  peril  our  own  in  the  future :  and  yet 
when  we  have  gathered  the  greatest  abundance,  we  our- 
ssdves  enjoy  no  more  thereof  than  so  much  as  belongs  to  one 
man.     For  the  rest,  he  that  had  the  greatest  wisdom  and 
the  greatest  ability  that  ever  man  had,  hath  told  us  that  this 
is  the  use :  Q  When  gooch  Increase^  aaith  Salomon,  they  aim 
increase  tfmt  eat  them :  and  wfmt  good  cometh  to  the  owners^ 
hut  the  belmlding  iJiereofwlth  their  eye^f  As  for  those  that 
devour  the  rest,  and  follow  us  in  fair  weather ;  they  again 
forsake  us  in  the  first  tempest  of  misfortune,  and  steer  away 
before  the  sea  and  wind,  leaving  us  to  the  malice  of  our 
destinies.    Of  these,  among  a  thousand  examples,  I  will  take 
but  one  out  of  master  Dannet,  and  use  his  own  words: 
*^  Whilst  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  after  the  resigna- 
**  tion  of  his  estates,  stayed  at  Flushing  for  wind  to  carry 
**  him  his  last  journey  into  Spain,  he  conferred  on  a  time 
*'  with  Seldius,  his  brother  Ferdinand's  ambassador,  till  the 
**  deep  of  the  night.     And  when  Seldius  should  depart,  the 
'*  emperor  calling  for  some  of  his  servants,  and  nobody  art- 
"  sweriog  him,   (for  those  that  attended    upon  him   were 
"  some  gone  to  their  lodgings,  and  all  the  rest  asleep^)  the 
**  emperor  took  up  the  candle  himself,  and  went  before  Sel- 
"  dius  to  hght  him  down  the  stairs;  and  ao  did,  notwith- 
**  itanding  all  the  resistance  that  Seldius  could  make.    And 
**  wtien  he  was  come  to  the  stairs  foot,   he  said  thus  unto 
f  •*  him:  *  Seldius,  remember  this  of  Charles  the  emperor,  when 
^<  be  shaU  be  dead  and  gone,  that  Iiim,  whom  thou  hast 
**  known  in  thy  time  environed  with  so  many  mighty  armies 
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"  and  guards  of  soldiers,  tliou  hast  also  seen  alone,  abftn- 
**  doned  and  forsaken,  yea  even  of  his  own  domestical  ser- 
**  vants,  kc*  I  acknowledge  thifi  change  of  fortune  to  pro- 
**  ceed  from  the  mighty  hand  of  God ;  which  I  will  by  ©a 
•*  means  go  alxiut  to  withstand."" 

But  you  will  say  that  there  are  some  things  else,  and  of 
greater  regard  than  the  former.  The  first  is,  the  reve- 
rend respect  that  is  held  of  great  men,  and  the  honour  done 
unto  them  by  all  sorts  of  people.  And  it  is  true  indeed; 
provided  that  an  inward  love  for  their  justice  and  piety  ac- 
company the  outward  worship  given  to  their  places  and 
power;  without  which  what  is  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude^ but  as  the  outcry  of  an  herd  of  animals,  who,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  true  cause,  please  themselves  with  the 

I  noise  they  make  ?  For  seeing  it  is  a  thing  exceeding  rare  to 
distinguish  virtue  and  fortune ;  the  most  impious,  if  prosper- 
ous, have  ever  been  applauded ;  the  most  virtuous,  if  un- 

SprosperouSj  have  ever  been  despised.  For  as  fortune's  man 
rides  the  horse,  so  fortune  herself  rides  the  man:  who, 
when  he  is  descended  and  on  foot,  the  man  taken  from  his 
beast,  and  fortune  from  the  man,  a  base  groom  beats  tlie 
one,  and  a  bitter  contempt  spurns  the  other  with  equal 
liberty. 

The  second  is  the  greatening  of  our  posterity,  and  the 
contemplation  of  their  glory  whom  we  leave  behind  us. 
Certainly,  of  those  which  conceive  that  their  souls  departed 
take  any  comfort  therein,  it  may  truly  be  said  of  them 
which  Lactantius  spake  of  certain  heathen  philosophers, 
^  Quod  sapientes  sunt  in  re  siulta.  For  when  our  spirits 
immortal  shall  be  once  separate  from  our  mortal  bodies,  and 
disposed  by  God,  there  remaineth  in  them  no  other  joy  of 
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their  posterity  which  succeed,  than  there  doth  of  pride  in 
that  stone  which  sleepeth  in  the  wall  of  a  king's  palace ;  nor 
any  other  soitow  for  their  poverty,  than  there  doth  of  shame 
in  that  which  beareth  up  a  beggar''s  cottage.  ^  Nesciunt 
mortuiy  etiam  sarwttf  quid  agunt  xhvi^  etiam  eorum  Jilii ; 
quia  anim<E  moriuoru?n  rebus  vt^enimm  nmi  inter &unt. 
"  The  dead,  thougli  holy,  know  nothing  of  the  hving,  no 
"  not  of  their  own  children ;  for  the  souls  of  those  departed 
*'  are  not  conversant  with  their  affairs  that  remain,"'  And  if 
we  doubt  of  St.  Augustinej  we  cannot  of  Job ;  who  tells  us, 
*  That  we  hnow  not  if  our  sons  shall  be  hmiourable ;  neither 
shall  we  ufider stand  concerniftg  tkemy  whether  they  shall  be 
of  low  degree.  Which  Ecclesiastes  also  confirmeth  :  ^  Man 
walketh  in  a  shadow^  and  duquieteth  himself  in  vain :  Ite 
heapeth  up  riches^  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them* 
The  livingy  saith  he,  hnow  that  they  shall  die^  but  the  dead 
know  nothmg  at  alL  For  tcho  can  shew  mito  man  what 
shall  be  qfler  htm  tmder  the  sun  ?  He  therefore  accounted 
it  among  the  rest  of  worldly  vanities,  to  labour  and  travail 
in  the  world,  not  knowing  after  death  whether  a  fool  or  a  wis^ 
man  should  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof:  which  made  me^  saith 
he,  endeavour  even  to  ablmr  mme  own  labour.  And  what 
can  other  men  hope,  whose  blessed  or  sorrowful  estates  after 
death  God  hath  reserved?  man's  knowledge  lying  but  in 
1"^  his  hope;  seeing  the  prophet  Esay  confesseth  of  the  electa 
that  *  Abraham  is  igfwrant  qfttSy  and  Israel  knows  tis  not. 
But  hereof  we  are  assured,  that  the  long  and  dark  night  of 
deaths  of  whose  following  day  we  shall  never  behold  the 
dawn,  (till  his  return  that  hath  triumphed  over  it,)  shall  cover 
us  over,  till  the  world  be  no  more*  After  which,  and  when 
we  shall  again  receive  organs  glorified  and  incorruptible,  the 
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seats  of  angelical  affections,  in  so  great  admiration  shall  the 
soub  of  the  blessed  he  exercised,  as  they  cannot  admit  the 
mixture  of  any  second  or  less  joy,  nor  any  return  of  fore- 
gone and  mortal  aifeclion  towards  frieods,  kindred,  or  chil- 
dren. Of  whom,  whether  we  shall  retain  any  particular 
knowledge,  or  in  any  sort  distinguish  them,  no  man  can  a»- 
8ure  us^  and  the  wisest  men  doubt.  But  on  the  contrary, 
if  a  divine  life  retain  any  of  those  faculties  which  the  soul 
exercised  in  a  mortal  body,  we  shall  not  at  that  time  so 
divide  the  joys  of  heaven,  as  to  cast  any  part  thereof  on  the 
memory  of  their  felicities  which  remain  in  the  world*  No ; 
be  their  estates  greater  than  ever  the  world  gave,  we  shall 
(by  the  difference  known  unto  us)  even  detest  their  con- 
sideration* And  whatsoever  comfort  shall  remain  of  aU 
forepast,  the  same  will  consist  in  the  charity  which  we  ex-> 
ercised  living ;  and  in  that  piety,  justice,  and  firm  faith,  for 
which  It  pleased  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  to  accept  of  us 
and  receive  us.  Shall  we  therefore  value  honour  and  riches 
at  nothing,  and  neglect  them,  as  unnecessary  and  vain  ?  Cer- 
tainly no:  for  that  infinite  wisdom  of  Got!,  which  hath  di». 
tinguished  his  angels  by  degrees ;  which  hath  given  greater 
and  less  light  and  beauty  to  heavenly  Ijodies ;  which  hath 
made  differences  between  beasts  and  birds ;  created  the  eagle 
and  the  fly,  the  cedar  and  the  shrub;  and  among  stones, 
given  the  fairest  tincture  to  the  ruby,  and  the  quickest  light 
to  the  diamond;  hath  also  ordained  kings,  dukes,  or  leaders 
of  the  people,  magistratesj  judges,  and  other  degrees  among 
men.  And  as  honour  is  left  to  posterity  for  a  mark  and 
ensign  of  the  virtue  and  understanding  of  their  ancestors ; 
so,  seeing  y  Siracides  preferreth  death  before  beggary ;  and 
that  titles,  without  proporUonable  estates,  fall   under  the 
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miserable  succour  of  other  mevi's  pity,  I  account  It  foolish^ 
ncss  to  condemn  such  a  care ;  provided  that  worldly  gfxids 
be  well  gotten,  and  tliat  we  raise  not  our  own  buildings  out 
of  other  men's  ruins.  For  as  2  Plalo  doth  first  prefer  the 
perfection  of  bodily  health ;  sec-ondly,  the  form  and  beauty; 
and  thirdly,  diviiia^  nulla  Jraude  qutrsitas :  so  Jeremy 
cries,  »  Woe  unto  than  that  erect  their  houses  by  unright- 
eousness, and  their  chambers  without  equity:  and  Esay 
the  same,  ^  Woe  to  those  that  spoils  and  were  not  spoiled. 
And  it  was  out  of  the  true  wisdom  of  Salomon  that  he 
eommandeth  us,  ^noi  to  drink  the  r&ine  of  violence  ;  not  to 
lie  in  waiter  blood;  and  not  to  swallow  them  up  alive 
whose  riches  we  covet :  Jbr  such  are  the  ways^  saith  he,  of 
every  mie  tJuit  is  greedy  of  gain. 

And  if  we  could  afford  ourselves  but  so  much  leisure  as 
to  consider,  that  he  which  hath  most  in  the  world,  hath, 
in  respect  of  the  world,  nothing  in  it ;  and  that  he,  wliich 
hath  the  longest  time  lent  him  to  live  in  it,  hath  yet  no  pro- 
portion at  all  therein,  setting  it  either  by  that  which  is  past 
when  we  were  not,  or  by  that  time  which  is  to  come  in 
which  we  shall  abide  for  ever :  I  say,  if  both,  to  wit,  our 
proportion  in  the  world  and  our  time  in  the  world,  differ 
not  much  from  that  which  is  nothing ;  it  is  not  out  of  any 
excellency  of  understanding  tliat  we  so  much  prize  the  one, 
which  hath  (in  effect)  no  being ;  and  so  much  neglect  the 
other,  which  hath  no  ending:  coveting  those  mortal  things 
<rf  the  world  J  as  if  our  souls  were  therein  immortal,  and  neg- 
lecting those  things  which  are  immortal,  as  if  ourselves  after 
the  world  were  but  mortal. 

But  let  every  man  value  his  own  wisdom  as  he  pleaseth. 
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forgot  the  most  remarkable  servicea  done  to  his  father  the 

emperor  by  the  nobihty  of  those  countries  ;  not  only  forgot 
the  present,  made  him  upon  his  entry,  of  forty  miUions  of 
florinsj  called  the  N'oifal  aid^  j  nor  only  forgot  that  he  had 
twice  most  solemnly  sworn  to  the  general  states,  to  maintain 
and  preserve  their  ancient  rights^  privileges,  and  customs, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  under  their  thirty  and  five  earls  be- 
fore him,  conditional  princes  of  those  provinces ;  but,  begin- 
ning first  to  constrain  them,  and  enthral  them  by  the  Spanish 
inquisition,  and  then  to  impoverish  them  by  many  new  de^ 
vised  and  intolerable  impositions ;  he  lastly,  by  strong  hand 
and  main  force,  attempted  to  make  himself,  not  only  an  ab-' 
solute  monarch  over  them,  like  unto  the  kings  and  sovereigns 
of  England  and  France;  butj  TurkJike,  to  tread  under  his 
feet  all  their  national  and  fundamental  laws,  privileges,  and 
ancient  rights.  To  effect  which,  after  he  had  easily  obtam- 
ed  from  the  pope  a  dispensation  of  his  former  oaths,  (which 
dispensation  was  the  true  cause  of  all  the  war  and  blootlshcd 
since  then,)  and  after  he  had  tried  what  he  could  perform, 
by  dividing  of  their  own  nobility  under  the  goverament  of 
his  base  sister  Margaret  of  Austria  and  the  cardinal  Gran- 
ville, he  employed  that  most  merciless  Spaniard  don  Ferdi- 
nand Alvarez  of  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva,  followed  with  a 
powerful  army  of  strange  nations,  by  whom  he  first  slaugh- 
tered that  renowned  captain  the  earl  of  Egmont,  prince  of 
Gavare,  and  Philip  Montmorency,  earl  of  Horn,  made 
away  Montague,  and  the  marquis  of  Bergues;  and  cut  off 
in  those  six  years,  (that  Alva  governed,)  of  gendemen  and 
others,  eighteen  thousand  and  six  hundred,  by  the  hands  of 
the  hangman,  besides  all  his  other  barbarous  murders  and 
massacres.    By  whose  ministry,  when  he  coidd  not  yet  bring 
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his  affairs  to  their  wished  ends,  having  it  in  his  hope  to  work 
that  by  subtilty  which  he  had  failed  to  perform  by  force ; 
he  sent  for  governor  his  bastai^d  brother  don  John  of  Austria, 
a  prince  of  great  hope,  and  very  gracious  to  those  people. 
But  he,  using  the  same  papal  advantage  that  his  predeces* 
sors  had  done,  made  no  scruple  to  take  oath  upon  the  holy 
evangelists^  to  observe  the  treaty  made  with  the  general 
states,  and  to  discharge  the  Low  Countries  of  all  Spaniards 
and  other  strangers  therein  garrisoned.  Towards  whose  pay 
and  passport,  the  Netherlands  strained  themselves  to  make 
payment  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Which  monies 
received,  he  suddenly  surprised  the  citadels  of  Antwerp  and 
Namur,  not  doubting  (l^eing  unsuspected  by  the  states)  to 
have  possessed  himself  of  all  the  mastering  places  of  those 
provinces :  for  whatsoever  he  overtly  pretended,  he  held  in 
secret  a  contrary  council  with  the  secretary  Escovedo,  Rho- 
dus,  Barlemont,  and  others,  ministers  of  the  Spanish  ty- 
ranny, formerly  practised,  and  now  again  intended.  But 
let  us  now  see  the  effect  and  end  of  this  perjury,  and  of  all 
other  the  duke's  cruelties.  First  for  himself,  after  he  had 
murdered  so  many  of  the  nobility,  executed  (as  aforesaid) 
eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  in  six  years;  and  most  cru- 
elly slain  man,  woman,  and  child^  in  Mecklin,  Zutphen, 
Naerden,  and  other  places;  and  after  he  had  consumed  six 
and  thirty  millions  of  treasure  in  six  years,  notwithstanding 
his  Spanish  vaunt,  that  he  would  suffbcate  the  Hollanders 
in  their  own  butter-barrels  and  milk-tubs,  he  departed  the 
country  no  otherwise  accompanied,  than  with  the  curse  and 
detestation  of  the  whole  nation,  leaving  his  master's  affairs 
in  a  tenfold  worse  estate  tlian  he  found  them  at  his  first 
arrival.  For  don  John,  whose  haughty  conceit  of  himself 
overcame  the  greatest  difficulties;    though  his  judgment 
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were  overweak  to  iimiiage  the  least ;  what  wonders  did  his 
fearful  breach  of  faith  }ynng  forth^  other  than  the  king  his 
brother^s  jealousy  and  distrust,  with  the  untimely  death 
that  seized  him,  even  in  the  flower  of  liis  youth.  And 
for  Escovedo's  sharp-witted  secretary,  who,  in  his  own  ima^ 
gination,  had  conquered  for  his  master  both  England  and 
the  Netherlands,  being  sent  into  Spain  upon  some  new  pro- 
ject, he  was  at  the  first  arrival,  and  before  any  access  to  the 
king,  by  certain  ruffians,  appointed  by  Anthony  Peres, 
(though  by  better  warrant  than  his,)  rudely  murdered  in 
his  own  lodgings  Lastly,  if  we  consider  the  king  of  Spain's 
<5arriage,  his  coniisel,  and  success  in  this  business,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  the  meraory  of  man  more  remarkable.  For 
he  hath  paid  above  an  hundred  millions,  and  the  lives  of 
above  four  hundred  thousand  Christians,  for  the  loss  of  all 
those  countries;  which,  for  beauty,  gave  place  to  none; 
and,  for  revenue,  did  equal  his  West  Indies ;  for  the  loss  of 
a  nation,  which  most  willingly  obeyed  him ;  and  who  at  this 
day,  after  forty  years  wars,  are,  in  despite  of  all  his  forces, 
become  free  estates,  and  far  more  rich  and  powerful  than 
they  were,  when  he  first  began  to  impoverish  and  oppress 
them. 

Oh,  by  w^hat  plots,  by  what  forswearing^,  l^etrayings,  op- 
pressions, imprisonments,  tortures,  poisonings^  and  under 
what  reasons  of  state  and  politic  subtilty,  have  these  fore- 
named  kings,  both  strangers  and  of  our  own  nation,  pulled 
the  vengeance  of  God  upon  themselves,  upon  theirs,  and 
upon  their  prudent  ministers !  and  in  the  end  have  brought 
those  things  to  pass  for  their  enemies,  and  seen  an  effect  so 
directly  contrary  to  all  their  own  counsels  and  cruelties ;  as 
the  one  could  never  have  hoped  for  themselves,  and  the 
other  never  have  succeeded,  if  no  such  opposition  had  ever 
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been  made.  God  hath  said  it,  and  performed  it  ever ;  Per- 
dam  sapienttam  sapieniumy  *'  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of 
**  the  wise." 

But  what  of  all  this  ?  and  to  what  end  do  we  lay  before 
the  eyes  of  the  living  the  fall  and  fortunes  of  the  dead: 
seeing  the  world  is  the  same  that  it  hath  been;  and  the 
children  of  the  present  time  will  still  obey  their  parents?  It 
is  in  the  present  time  that  all  the  wits  of  the  world  are  ex- 
ercised* To  hold  the  times  we  have,  we  hold  all  things  law- 
ful; and  either  we  hope  to  hold  them  for  ever,  or  at  least  we 
hope  that  there  is  nothing  after  them  to  be  hoped  for.  For, 
as  we  are  content  to  forget  our  own  experiences  and  to  coun- 
terfeit the  ignorance  of  our  own  knowledge,  in  all  things 
that  concern  ourselves ;  or  persuade  ourselves  that  God  hath 
given  us  letters  patents  to  pursue  all  our  irreligious  aflections 
with  a  non  obstante:  so  we  neither  look  behind  us  what 
hath  been,  nor  before  us  what  shall  be.  It  is  true,  that  the 
quantity  which  we  have  is  of  the  body  :  we  are  by  it  joined 
to  the  earth ;  w^e  are  compounded  of  earth  ;  and  we  inhabit 
it.  The  heavens  are  high,  far  off,  and  unsearchable;  we 
have  sense  and  feeling  of  corporal  things,  and  of  eternal 
grace  but  by  revelation.  No  marvel  then  that  oiur  thoughts 
are  also  earthly :  and  it  is  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  tlie 
words  of  worthless  men  cannot  cleanse  them ;  seeing  their 
doctrine  and  instruction,  whose  understanding  the  Holy 
Ghost  vouchsafed  to  inhabit^  have  not  performed  it.  For 
as  the  projjhet  Isaiah  cried  out  long  agone,  Lof^d^  ti^ho  hath 
believed  our  reports  ?  And  out  of  doubt,  as  Isaiah  com- 
plained then  for  himself  and  others,  so  are  they  less  believ- 
ed every  day  after  other.  For  although  religion,  and  the 
truth  thereof,  be  in  every  man's  mouth,  yea,,  in  the  discourse 
of  every  womaTi,  who,  for  the  greatest  number,  are  but  Idok 
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of  vanity? ;  what  is  it  other  than  an  universal  dissiraulalion  ? 
We  profess  that  we  know  God,  but  by  works  we  deny  him. 
For  beatitude  doth  not  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
thingSj  but  in  a  divine  life ;  for  tlie  devils  know  them  better 
than  men.  Beatitudo  nan  est  dhnnorum  cognitio^  sed  viia 
dlvina.  And  certainly  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  admired, 
and  more  to  be  lamented^  than  the  private  contention,  the 
passionate  dispute,  the  pei'sonal  hatred,  and  the  perpetual 
war,  massacres,  and  murders,  for  religion  among  Christians; 
the  discourse  whereof  hath  so  occupied  the  world,  as  it  hath 
well-near  driven  the  practice  thereof  out  of  the  world.  Who 
would  not  soon  resolve,  that  took  knowledge  but  of  the  re- 
ligious disputations  among  men,  and  not  of  their  lives  which 
dispute,  that  there  were  no  other  thing  in  their  desires,  than 
the  purchase  of  heaven  ;  and  that  the  world  itself  were  but 
used  as  it  ought,  and  as  an  inn  or  place  wherein  to  repose 
ourselves  in  passing  on  towards  our  celestial  habitation? 
When^  on  the  contrary,  besides  the  discourse  and  outward 
profession,  the  soul  hath  nothing  but  hypocrisy.  We  are 
all  (in  effect)  become  comedians  in  religion ;  and  while  we 
act  in  gesture  and  voice  divine  viilues,  in  all  the  course  of 
our  lives  we  renounce  our  persons  and  the  parts  we  play. 
For  charity,  justice,  and  truths  have  but  their  being  in 
terms,  like  the  philosopher's  materia  prima. 

Neither  is  it  that  wisdom  which  Salomon  defineth  to  be 
the  schoolmistress  of  th>e  knowledge  of  God ^  that  hath  valu- 
ation in  the  world :  it  is  enough  that  we  give  it  our  good 
word ;  but  the  same  which  is  altogetlier  exercised  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  worldj  as  the  gathering  of  riches  chieflvj  by  which 
we  purchase  and  obtain  honour,  with  the  many  respectn 
which  attend  it. 
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f  These  indeed  be  the  marks  which  (when  we  have  bent  our 

<         consciences  to  the  highest)  we  all  shoot  at.     For  tlie  obtain- 
ing whereof  it  is  ti'ue  that  the  care  h  our  own  ;   the  care  our 
own  in  this  life,  the  peril  our  own  in  the  future :  and  yet 
when  we  have  gathered  the  greatest  abundance,  we  our- 
$dves  enjoy  no  more  tliereof  than  so  much  as  belongs  to  one 
man.     For  the  rest,  he  that  had  the  greatest  wisdom  and 
the  greatest  ability  that  ever  man  had,  hath  told  us  that  this 
is  the  use :  ^  fVhen  good^  increme^  saith  Salomon,  ihe^  also 
increase  thut  eat  them :  and  what  good  cometh  to  the  owners f 
hut  the  beholding  thereof  with  their  eyes?  As  for  those  that 
devour  the  rest,  and  follow  us  in  fair  weather ;  they  again 
forsake  us  in  the  first  tempest  of  misfortune,  and  steer  away 
before  the  sea  and  wind,  leaving  us  to  the  malice  of  our 
destinies.    Of  these,  among  a  thousand  examples,  I  will  take 
^Bbut  one  out  of  master  Dannet,  and  use  his  own  words: 
^H  **  Whilst  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  ailter  the  resigna- 
^"  **  tion  of  hia  estates,  stayed  at  Flushing  for  wind  to  carry 
"  him  his  last  journey  into  Spain,  he  conferred  on  a  time 
"  with  Scldius,  his  brother  Ferdinand's  ambassador,  till  the 
"  deep  of  the  night*     And  when  Seldius  should  depart,  the 
^*  emperor  calling  for  some  of  his  servants,  and  nobody  an- 
**  swering  him,   (for   those  that  attended   upon  him   were 
**  some  gone  to  their  lodgings,  and  ail  the  rest  asleep,)  the 
"  emperor  took  up  the  candle  himself,  and  went  before  Sel- 
"  dius  to  light  him  down  the  stairs;  and  so  did,  notwith- 
**  standing  all  the  resistance  that  Seldius  could  make.    And 
"  when  he  was  come  to  the  stairs  foot,   he  said  thus  unto 
'*  him:  *  Seldius,  remember  this  of  Charles  the  emperor,  when 
*«  he  shall  be  dead  and  gone,  that  him,  whom  thou  hast 
"  known  in  thy  time  environed  with  so  many  mighty  armies 
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**  and  guards  of  soldiers,  thou  hast  also  seen  alone,  aban- 
"  doned  and  forsaken,  yea  even  of  his  own  domestical  ser- 
**  vants,  kc,  I  acknowledge  this  change  of  fortune  to  pro- 
"  ceed  from  the  mighty  hand  of  God ;  which  I  will  by  no 
**  means  go  about  to  withstand.' "" 

But  you  will  say  that  there  are  some  things  else,  and  of 
greater  regard  than  the  former,  The  first  is,  the  reve- 
rend respect  that  is  held  of  great  men,  and  the  honour  done 
unto  them  by  all  sorts  of  people.  And  it  is  true  indeed ; 
provided  tliat  an  inward  love  for  their  justice  and  piety  ac- 
company the  outward  worship  given  to  their  places  and 
power;  without  which  what  is  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude, but  as  the  outcry  of  an  herd  of  animals,  who,  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  true  cause,  please  themselves  with  the 
noise  they  make  ?  For  seeing  it  is  a  thing  exceeding  rare  to 
distinguish  virtue  and  fortune ;  the  most  impious,  if  prosper- 
i  ous,  have  ever  been  applauded ;  the  most  virtuous,  if  un- 
)  prosperous,  have  ever  been  despised.  For  as  fortune's  man 
rides  the  horse,  so  fortune  herself  rides  the  man;  who, 
when  he  is  descended  and  on  foot,  the  man  taken  from  his 
beast,  and  fortune  from  the  man,  a  base  groom  beats  the 
one,  and  a  bitter  contempt  spurns  the  other  with  equal 
liberty. 

The  second  is  the  greatening  of  our  posterity,  and  the 
contemplation  of  their  glory  whom  we  leave  behind  us. 
Certainly,  of  those  which  conceive  that  their  souls  departed 
take  any  comfort  therein,  it  may  truly  be  said  of  them 
which  Lactantius  spake  of  certain  heathen  philosophers, 
^Quod  sapientes  ^unt  in  re  Hulta.  For  when  our  spirits 
immortal  shall  be  once  separate  from  our  mortal  bodies,  and 
disposed  by  God,  there  remaineth  in  them  no  other  joy  of 
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their  posterity  which  succeed,  than  there  doth  of  pride  in 
that  stone  which  sleepeth  in  the  wall  of  a  king^'s  palace ;  nor 
any  other  sorrow  for  their  poverty,  than  there  doth  of  shame 
in  that  which  beareth  up  a  bcggar'^s  cottage.  ^  Nesciujit 
moriuif  etiam  sanctiy  quid  affunt  vivi,  efmm  eorum  Jtlii ; 
quia  animm  mortiiomm  rebu^  viventium  n&n  interstmi. 
"  The  dead,  though  holy,  know  nothing  of  the  Hving,  no 
"  not  of  their  own  chOdren ;  for  the  souls  of  those  departed 
**  are  not  conversant  with  their  affairs  that  remain.'^  And  if 
we  doubt  of  St.  Augustine,  we  cannot  of  Job ;  who  tells  us, 
*  Tfiut  we  know  not  if  our  sons  shall  be  honourable  ;  neither 
shall  we  understand  concernmg  them^  whether  they  shall  be 
of  low  deg^ree.  Which  Ecciesiafites  also  confimieth  :  ^  Man 
walheth  in  a  sJiadoWy  and  disquieteth  himself  in  vain :  he 
heapeth  up  riches^  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them, 
TJte  livings  saith  he,  Jctww  timt  they  shall  die^  but  the  dead 
know  nothifig  at  all  For  who  can  shew  unto  ma7i  what 
shall  be  after  him  under  the  su?i  ?  He  therefore  accounted 
it  among  tlie  rest  of  worldly  vanities,  to  labour  and  travail 
in  the  world,  not  knowing  after  death  whether  a  fool  or  a  wise 
man  should  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof:  which  made  me^  saith 
he,  endeavour  even  to  ahlior  mine  own  labour.  And  what 
can  other  men  hot:>e,  whose  blessed  or  sorrowful  estates  after 
death  God  hath  reserved?  man's  knowledge  lying  but  in 
his  hope ;  seeing  the  prophet  Esay  confesseth  of  the  elect, 
that  *  Abraham  is  ignorant  qfus,  and  Israel  knows  us  not. 
But  hereof  we  are  assured,  that  the  long  and  dark  night  of 
death,  of  whose  following  day  we  shall  never  behold  the 
dawn,  (till  his  return  that  hath  triumphed  over  it,)  shall  cover 
us  over,  till  the  world  be  no  more.  After  which,  and  when 
we  shall  again  receive  organs  glorified  and  incorruptible,  the 
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seats  of  angelical  affections,  in  ho  great  admiration  shall  the 
souls  of  the  blessed  be  exercised >  as  they  cannot  admit  the 
mixture  of  any  second  or  less  joy,  nor  any  return  of  fore- 
gone and  mortal  affection  towards  friends^  kindred,  or  chil- 
dren. Of  whom,  whether  we  shall  retain  any  particular 
knowledge,  or  in  any  sort  distinguish  them,  no  man  can  as- 
sure us^  and  the  wisest  men  doubt.  But  on  the  contrary, 
if  a  divine  life  i*etain  any  of  those  faculties  which  the  soul 
exercised  in  a  mortal  body,  we  shall  not  at  that  time  so 
divide  the  joys  of  heaven,  as  to  cast  any  part  thereof  on  the 
memory  of  their  felicities  which  remain  in  the  world.  No ; 
be  their  estates  greater  than  ever  the  world  gave,  we  shall 
(by  the  difference  known  unto  us)  even  detest  their  con- 
Bideration.  And  whatsoever  comfort  shall  remain  of  all 
forepast,  the  same  will  consist  in  the  charity  which  we  ex- 
ercised living;  and  in  that  piety,  justice,  and  firm  faith,  for 
which  it  pleased  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  to  accept  of  ua 
and  receive  us.  Shall  we  therefore  value  honour  and  riches 
at  nothing,  and  neglect  them,  as  unnecessary  and  vain  ?  Cer- 
tainly no :  for  that  infinite  wisdom  of  God,  which  hath  dis- 
tinguished his  angels  by  degrees ;  which  hath  given  greater 
and  less  light  and  beauty  to  heavenly  tedies ;  which  hath 
made  differences  between  beasts  and  birds;  created  the  eagle 
and  the  fly,  the  cedar  and  the  shrub;  and  among  stones, 
given  the  fairest  tincture  to  the  ruby,  and  the  quickest  light 
to  the  diamond;  hath  also  ordained  kings,  dukes,  or  leaders 
of  the  people,  magistrates,  judges,  and  other  degrees  among 
men.  And  as  honour  is  left  to  posterity  for  a  mark  and 
ensign  of  the  virtue  and  understanding  of  their  ancestors ; 
80,  seeing  Y  Siracides  preferreth  death  before  beggary  ;  and 
that  titles,  without  proportionable  estates,  fall   under  the 
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miserable  syccour  of  other  men's  pity,  I  account  it  foolish- 
ness to  condemn  such  a  care ;  provided  that  worldly  goodi 
be  well  gotten,  and  that  we  raise  not  our  owti  buildings  out 
of  other  men''s  ruins.  For  as  ^  Plato  doth  first  prefer  the 
perfection  of  bodily  health ;  secondly,  the  form  and  beauty; 
and  thirdly,  divifia^  nulla  Jratide  qutEsitas :  so  Jeremy 
cries,  *  Woe  unto  them  thai  erect  their  houses  by  unrlg-ht^ 
eousnesSy  and  their  chambers  •wUhout  equity:  and  Esay 
the  same,  ^  Woe  to  tlmse  that  s-pml^  and  were  not  spoiled. 
And  it  was  out  of  the  true  wHsdom  of  Salomon  that  he 
comniandeth  us,  ^  not  to  drink  the  wine  of  violence  j  not  to 
lie  in  wait  Jbr  hlood;  and  not  to  swallow  them  up  alive 
whose  laches  we  covet :  Jltr  such  are  the  tvays^  saith  he,  of 
every  one  that  is  greedy  of  gain. 

And  if  we  could  afford  ourselves  bi.it  so  much  leisure  as 
to  consider,  that  he  which  hath  most  in  the  world,  hath, 
in  respect  of  the  world,  nothing  in  it  j  and  that  he,  which 
hath  the  longest  time  lent  him  to  live  in  it,  hath  yet  no  pro^ 
portion  at  all  therein,  setting  it  either  by  that  which  is  past 
when  we  were  not,  or  by  that  time  which  is  to  come  in 
which  we  shall  abide  for  ever :  I  say,  if  both,  to  wit,  out- 
proportion  in  the  world  and  our  time  in  the  world,  differ 
not  much  from  that  which  is  nothing;  it  is  not  out  of  any 
excellency  of  understanding  that  wc  so  much  prize  the  one, 
which  hath  (in  effect)  no  being ;  and  so  much  neglect  the 
other,  which  hath  no  ending :  coveting  those  mortal  things 
<rf  the  world,  as  if  our  souls  were  therein  immortal,  and  neg- 
lecting those  things  which  are  immortal,  as  if  ourselves  after 
the  world  were  but  mortal. 

But  let  every  man  value  his  own  wisdom  as  he  pleaseth. 
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Let  the  rich  man  think  all  fools^  that  cannot  equal  his 
abimdance ;  the  revenger  esteem  all  negligent,  that  have  not 
trodden  down  their  opposites;  the  politician,  all  gross,  that 
cannot  merchandise  their  faith  i  yet,  when  we  once  come  in 
sight  of  the  port  of  death,  to  which  all  winds  drive  us  ;  and 
when,  by  letting  fall  that  fatal  anchor  which  can  never  be 
weighed  again,  the  navigation  of  this  life  takes  end;  then  il 
is,  I  say,  that  our  own  cogitations  (those  sad  and  severe 
Gestations,  formerly  beaten  from  us  by  our  health  and  feli- 
city) return  again,  and  pay  us  to  the  uttermost  for  all  the 
pleasing  passages  of  our  lives  past.  It  is  then  that  we  cry 
out  to  God  for  mercy ;  then,  when  ourselves  can  no  longer 
exercise  cruelty  towards  others  r  and  it  is  only  then  that 
we  are  struckeu  through  the  soul  with  this  terrible  sentence, 
^that  God  will  not  be  mockeiL  For  if,  according  to  St. 
Peter,  ^the  righteotts  scarcely  be  savedy  and  that  God 
glared  not  krs  ang^h ;  where  shall  those  appear,  who, 
having  swerved  their  appetites  all  their  lives,  presume  to 
think  that  the  severe  commandments  of  the  all-powerful 
God  were  given  but  in  sport;  and  that  the  short  breath 
which  we  draw  when  death  presseth  us,  if  we  can  but 
fashion  it  to  the  sauod  of  Mercy,  (without  any  kind  of  satis^ 
faction  or  amends,)  is  sufficient  ?  O  qaam  muiii,  saith  a  re- 
verend father,  cmn  hue  spe  ad  a^icrno^  laborer  ei  beUa  de- 
sceridunt.  I  confess  that  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  our  friends, 
to  have  it  said  that  we  ended  well ;  for  we  all  desire  (as  Ba- 
htam  did)  to  die  the  death  of  the  j^ighteous.  But  what  shall 
we  call  a  disesteeming,  an  opposing,  or  (indeed)  a  mocking 
of  God ;  if  those  men  do  not  oppose  him,  disesteem  him, 
and  mock  him,  that  think  it  enough  for  God,  to  ask  him 
forgiveness  at  leisure,  with  the  remainder  and  last  drawing 
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of  a  malicious  breath  P  For  what  do  they  otherwise,  that 
die  this  kind  of  well-dying,  but  say  unto  God  as  followeth : 
We  beseech  thee,  O  God,  that  all  the  falsehoods,  forswear- 
ings,  and  treacheries  of  our  lives  past,  tnay  be  pleasing  unto 
thee ;  that  thou  wilt  for  our  sakes  (that  have  had  no  leis^ure 
to  do  any  thing  for  thine)  change  thy  nature,  (though  im- 
possible,) and  forget  to  be  a  just  God;  that  thou  wilt  love 
injuries  and  oppressions ;  call  ambition  wisdom,  and  charity 
foohshness?  For  I  shall  prejudice  my  son,  (which  I  am 
resolved  not  to  do,)  if  I  make  restitution ;  and  confess  my- 
self to  have  been  unjust,  (which  I  am  too  proud  to  doj)  if  I 
deliver  the  oppressed  ?  Certainly,  these  wise  worldlings 
have  cither  found  out  a  new  God,  or  have  made  one ;  and 
in  all  likelihood  such  a  leaden  one  as  Lewis  the  Eleventh 
wore  in  his  cap;  which,  when  he  had  caused  any  that  he 
feared  or  hated,  to  be  killed,  he  would  take  it  from  his 
head  and  kiss  it ;  beseeching  it  to  pardon  him  this  one  evil 
act  more,  and  it  should  be  the  last;  which  (as  at  other 
times)  he  did,  when,  by  the  practice  of  a  cardinal  and  a  fal- 
sified sacrament,  he  caused  the  earl  of  Armagnac  to  be 
stabbed  to  death ;  mockeries  indeed  fit  to  be  used  towards 
a  leaden,  but  not  towards  the  ever-living  God,  But  of  this 
composition  are  all  the  devout  lovers  of  the  world,  that 
they  fear  all  that  is  dureless  and  ridiculous;  they  fear  the 
plots  and  practices  of  their  opposites,  and  their  very  whisper 
ings :  they  fear  the  opinions  of  men,  which  beat  but  upon 
shadows :  they  flatter  and  forsake  the  prosperous  and  un- 
prosperous,  be  they  friends  or  kings :  yea,  they  dive  under 
water,  like  ducks>  at  every  pebble-stone  that  is  but  throwTi 
towards  them  by  a  powerful  hand  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
they  shew  an  obstinate  and  giant-like  valouf  against  the 
terrible  judgments  of  the  all-powerful  God  :  yea,  they  shew 
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themselves  gods  against  God,  and  slaves  towards  men; 
towards  men  whose  bodies  and  consciences  are  alike  rotten. 

Now  for  the  rest:  if  we  truly  examine  the  difference  of 
both  conditions;  to  wit,  of  the  rich  and  mighty,  whom  we 
call  fortunate ;  and  of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  w  hom  we  a^v 
count  wretched ;  we  shall  find  the  happiness  of  the  one,  and 
the  miserable  estate  of  the  other,  so  tied  by  God  to  the  very 
instant,  and  both  so  subject  to  interchange,  (witness  the 
sudden  downfall  of  the  greatest  princes,  and  the  speedy 
uprising  of  the  meanest  persons,)  as  the  one  hath  nothing  90 
certain,  whereof  to  boast ;  nor  the  otlier  so  uncertain,  w^here- 
of  to  bewail  itself.  For  there  is  no  man  so  assured  of  his 
honour,  of  his  riches,  health,  or  life,  but  that  he  may  be  de- 
prived of  either  or  all  the  very  next  hour  or  day  to  come. 
Quid  vesper  vefmty  incertum  est ;  "What  the  evening  will 
'*  bring  wdth  it,  it  is  uncertain."  ^Andyetye  cannot  tell  (saith 
St.  James)  what  shall  be  to-morrow.  To-day  he  is  set  up^ 
and  to-morroic  he  shall  not  bcjound ;  ^r  he  is  turned  in^o 
dust^  and  his  purpose  perisheih.  And  although  the  air 
which  compasseth  adversity  be  very  obscure,  yet  therein 
we  better  discern  God,  than  in  that  shining  light  which  en- 
vironeth  worldly  glory;  through  which,  for  the  clearness 
thereof,  there  is  no  vanity  which  escapeth  our  sight.  And 
let  adversity  seem  what  it  will ;  to  happy  men,  ridiculous, 
who  make  themselves  merry  at  other  men"^s  misfortunes; 
and  to  those  under  the  cross,  grievous:  yet  this  is  true, 
that  for  all  that  is  past,  to  the  very  instant,  the  portions 
remaining  are  equal  to  either.  For  be  it  that  we  have  lived 
many  years,  and  (according  to  Salomon)  in  them  all  we 
have  rejoiced;  or  be  it  that  we  have  measured  the  same 
length  of  days,  and  therein  have  evermore  soirowed :  yet, 
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looking  buck  from  our  present  being,  we  find  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  to  wit,  the  joy  and  the  woe,  sailed  out  of 
sight;  and  death,  which  doth  pursue  us  and  hold  us  in 
chace  from  our  infancy,  hath  gathered  it.  Quiequid  mtati^ 
reiro  est^  mors  ienei:  "Whatsoever  of  our  age  is  past^ 
**  death  holds  it  "  So  as  whosoever  he  be,  to  whom  fortime 
hath  been  a  servant,  and  the  time  a  friend;  let  him  but 
take  the  acxiount  of  his  memory,  (for  w^e  have  no  other 
keeper  of  our  pleasures  i>ast,)  and  truly  examine  what  it 
hath  reserved,  either  of  beauty  and  youth,  or  foregone  de- 
lights; what  it  hath  saved,  that  it  might  last,  of  his  dearest 
affections,  or  of  whatever  else  the  amorous  spring-time  gave 
his  thoughts  of  contentment,  then  unvaluable ;  and  he  shall 
find,  that  all  the  art  which  his  elder  years  have,  can  draw 
no  other  vapour  out  of  these  dissolutions,  than  heavy, 
secret,  and  sad  sighs.  He  shall  find  nothing  remaining 
but  those  sorrows  which  grow  up  after  our  fast  springing 
youth ;  overtake  it,  when  it  is  at  a  stand ;  and  overtop  it 
utterly,  when  it  begins  to  wither:  insomuch,  as  looking 
back  from  the  very  instant  time,  and  from  our  now  being, 
the  poor,  diseased,  and  captive  creature  hath  as  little  sense 
of  all  his  former  miseries  and  pains,  as  he  that  is  most 
blessed  in  common  opinion  hath  of  his  forepast  pleasures 
and  delights.  For  whatsoever  is  cast  behind  us  is  just 
nothing;  and  what  is  to  come,  deceitful  hope  hath  it. 
Omnm  qum  ventura  sunt,  in  incerio  Jacent,  Only  those 
few  black  swans  I  must  except,  who,  having  had  the  grace 
to  value  worldly  vanities  at  no  more  than  their  own  price, 
do,  by  retaining  the  comfortable  memory  of  a  well-acted 
life,  behold  death  without  dread,  and  the  grave  without 
fear ;  and  embrace  both,  as  necessary  guides  to  endlesB 
glcwry. 

For  myself,  this  is  my  consolation,  and  all  that  I  can 
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offer  to  others,  that  the  sorrows  of  this  life  are  but  of  two 

Borts :  whereof  the  one  hath  respect  to  God ;  the  other,  to 
the  world.  In  the  first,  we  complain  to  God  against  our- 
selvesj  for  our  offences  against  him ;  and  confess,  Et  tu 
Justus  es  in  omnibus  qu<B  venerunt  super  nos  ;  **  And  thou, 
"  O  Lordj  art  just  in  all  that  hath  befallen  us.^  In  the  se- 
cond, we  complain  to  ourselves  against  God,  as  if  he  had 
done  us  wrong,  either  in  not  giving  us  worldly  goods  and 
honours,  answering  our  ap|>etites ;  or  for  taking  them  again 
from  us,  having  had  them  :  forgetting  that  humble  and 
just  acknowledgment  of  Job,  The  Lord  Mth  gtven^  and 
the  Lord  hath  talcn.  To  the  first  of  which  St.  Paul  hath 
promised  blessedness;  to  the  second,  death.  And  out  of 
doubt  he  is  either  a  fool  or  ungrateful  to  God,  or  both^ 
that  doth  not  acknowledge,  how  mean  soever  his  estate  be, 
that  the  same  is  yet  far  greater  than  that  which  God  owetb 
hlni :  or  doth  not  acknowledge,  how  sharp  soever  his  afflic- 
tions be,  that  the  same  are  yet  far  less  than  those  which 
are  due  unto  him.  And  if  an  heathen  wise  man  call  the  ad- 
versities of  the  world  but  ttibuta  vwendi^  "  the  tributes  of 
*'  living;"  a  wise  Christian  man  ought  to  know  them  and 
bear  them  but  as  the  tributes  of  offending ;  he  ought  to 
bear  them  manlike,  and  resolvedly ;  and  not  as  those  whin- 
ing soldiers  do,  qui  gemeiites  seqtiuntur  imperatorem. 

For  seeing  God,  who  is  the  author  of  all  our  tragedies, 
hath  written  out  for  us  and  apjjointed  us  all  the  parts  we 
are  to  play  ;  and  hath  not,  in  their  distribution,  been  partial 
to  the  most  mighty  princes  of  the  world ;  that  gave  unto 
Darius  the  part  of  the  greatest  emperor  and  the  part  of  the  - 
most  miserable  beggar,  a  beggar  begging  water  of  an  enemy, 
to  quench  the  great  drought  of  death ;  that  appointed  Ba^ 
jazet  to  play  the  grand  signior  of  the  Turks  in  the  morning, 
and  in  tlie  same  day  the  footstool  of  Tamerlane,  (both  which 
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{larts  Valerian  had  also  played,  being  taken  by  Sapores ;) 
that  made  Bellisarius  play  the  most  victorious  captain,  and 
lastly,  the  part  of  a  blind  beggar;  of  which  eiiamples  many 
thousands  may  be  prod ucecj^r  why  should  other  men,  who 
are  but  as  the  least  worms,  complain  of  wrongs  ?  Certainly 
there  is  no  other  account  to  be  made  of  this  ridiculous 
world,  than  to  resolve,  that  the  change  of  fortune  on  the 
great  theatre  is  but  as  the  change  of  garments  on  the  less : 
for  when,  on  the  one  and  the  other,  every  man  wears  but  his 
own  skin,  the  players  are  all  alike.  Now  if  any  man,  out 
of  weakness,  prize  the  passages  of  this  world  otherwise,  {for, 
saith  Petrarch,  Maffiii  higemi  est  revocare  mentem  a  sen- 
stha^)  \l  is  by  reason  of  that  unhappy  fantasy  of  ours, 
which  forgeth  in  the  brains  of  man  all  the  miseries  (the 
corporal  excepted)  whereunto  he  is  subject:  therein  it  is, 
that  misfortune  and  adversity  work  all  that  they  work. 
Joy  seeing  death,  in  the  end  of  the  plaj^,  takes  from  all 
whatsoever  fortune  or  force  takes  from  any  one ;  it  were  a 
foolish  madness,  in  the  shipwreck  of  worldly  tlnngs,  where 
all  sinks  but  the  sorrow,  to  save  it.  /'That  were,  as  Seneca 
saith,  yorftiMce  stt^citmbere^  quod  tnstius  est  omni  Jato; 
^'  to  fall  under  fortune,  of  all  other  the  most  miserable 
**  destiny ."" 

But  it  is  now  time  to  sound  a  retreat;  and  to  desire  to  be 
excused  of  this  long  pursuit:  and  withal,  that  the  good  in- 
tent which  hath  moved  me  to  draw  the  picture  of  time 
past  (which  we  call  history)  in  so  large  a  table,  may  also 
be  accepted  in  place  of  a  better  reason. 

The  examples  of  divine  Providence  every  where  found 
(the  first  divine  histories  being  nothing  else  but  a  conti- 
nuation of  such  examples)  have  persuaded  me  to  fetch  my 
beginning  from  the  beginning  of  all  things  ;  to  w^it,  creation. 
For  though  these  two  glorious  ad  ions  of  the  i  VI  mighty  be 
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9o  near,  and,  as  it  were,  linked  together,  that  the  one  ne- 
cessarily implieth  the  other :  creation  inferring  providence, 
(for  what  father  forsaketli  the  child  that  lie  hath  Ijegotten  ?) 
and  providence  presupposing  creation ;  yet  many  of  those 
that  have  seemed  to  excel  in  worldly  wisdom  have  gone 
about  to  disjoin  this  coherence ;  the  Epicure  denying  both 
creation  and  providence,  but  granting  that  the  world  had  a 
beginning;  the  Aristotelian  granting  providence,  but  de- 
nying both  the  creation  and  the  beginning. 

Now  although  this  doctrine  of  faith,  touching  the  crea- 
tion in  time,  (for  byjalth  we  understand  tlmt  the  world  was 
made  by  the  word  of  God^)  be  too  weighty  a  work  for  Ari- 
gtotle^'s  rotten  ground  to  bear  up,  upon  which  he  hath  (not- 
withstanding) founded  the  defences  and  fortresses  of  all  his 
verbal  doctrine;  yet  that  the  necessity  of  infinite  power, 
and  the  world's  beginning,  and  the  impossibihty  of  the  con- 
trary j  even  in  the  judgment  of  natural  reason,  wherein  he 
believed,  had  not  better  informed  him,  it  is  greatly  to  be 
marvelled  at.  And  it  is  no  less  strange,  that  those  men^ 
which  are  desirous  of  knowledge,  (seeing  Aristotle  bath 
failed  in  this  main  point,  and  taught  little  other  than  terms 
in  the  rest,)  have  so  retrenched  their  minds  from  the  follow^ 
ing  and  overtaking  of  truth,  and  so  absolutely  subjected 
themselves  to  the  law  of  those  philosophical  principles  ;  as  all 
contrary  kind  of  teachings  in  the  search  of  causes,  they  have 
condemned  either  for  fantastical  or  curious.  But  doth  it 
follow,  that  the  positions  of  heathen  philosopliers  are  un- 
doubted grounds  and  principles  indeed,  because  so  called  ? 
or  that  ipsi  diwertmt^  doth  make  them  to  be  such  ?  Cer- 
tainly no.  But  this  is  true,  that  where  natural  reason  hath 
built  any  thing  so  strong  against  itself,  as  the  same  reason 
can  hardly  assail  it,  much  less  batter  it  down  ;  the  same,  in 
every  question  of  nature,  and  finite  power,  may  be  approved 
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for  a  fundanienlal  law  of  human  knowledge.     For  sailh 
^  Charroii,  in  his  book  of  Wisdom,  Tmite  proposition  hu* 

I  maine  a  autant  d  author  tie  que  r  autre  ^  si  la  raison  nonJaU 

\la  difference;  '<  Every  human  proposition  hath  equal  au- 
tborityj  if  reason  make  not  the  difFerence,'^  the  rest  being 
but  the  fables  of  principles.  But  hereof  how  shall  the  up- 
right and  unpartial  judgment  of  man  give  a  sentence,  where 
opposition  and  examination  are  not  admitted  to  give  in  evi- 
dence? And  to  this  purpose  it  was  well  said  of  iLactantius, 
Sapkntiam  sibi  udimunt^  qui  sine  uUoJudicio  invenia  m4- 
>im  probanij  ei  ab  aliis  pecudum  more  ducuntur :  "  They 
neglect  their  own  wisilom,  who,  without  any  judgment,  ap- 
**  prove  the  invention  of  those  that  forewent  them  ;  and 
'*  suffer  themselves,  after  the  manner  of  beasts,  to  be  led  by 
•*  thera.^''  By  the  advantage  of  which  sloth  and  dulness, 
ignorance  is  now  become  so  powerful  a  tyrant,  as  it  hath  set 
true  philosophy,  physic,  and  divinity,  in  a  pillory ;  and 
written   over  the  first,  Contra  negantem  prindpia  ;  over 

fthe  second,  Virtue  specifica;  and  over  the  third,  Ecclesm 
Rmnana, 

But  for  myself,  I  shall  never  be  persuaded  that  God  hath 
shut  up  all  light  of  learning  within  the  lantern  of  Aristotle's 
brains ;  or  that  it  was  ever  said  unto  him,  as  unto  Esdras, 
Accendam  in  corde  tuo  lucertiam  iideUcetus  r  that  God  hath 

,  given  invention  but  to  the  heathen,  and  that  they  only  have 
invaded  nature,  and  found  the  strength  and  bottom  thereof; 
the  same  nature  having  consumed  all  her  store,  and  left 
nothing  of  price  to  after-ages.  That  these  and  these  be 
the  causes  of  tliese  and  these  effects,  time  hath  taught  ub, 
and  not  reason  ;  and  so  hath  experience,  without  art.  The 
cheese- wife  knoweth  it  as  well  as  the  philosopher,  that  sour 
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rufinet  doth  coagulate  her  milk  into  a  curd.     But  if  we  ask 
a  reason  of  this  cause,  why  the  ioumess  doth  it  ?  whereby  it 
doth  it  ?  and  the  manner  how  ?  I  think  that  there  is  nathing 
to  be  found  in  vulgar  philosophy  to  satisfy  this  and  many 
other  like  vulgar  questions.     But  man,  to  cover  his  igno- 
rance in  the  letist  tilings,  who  cannot  give  a  true  reason  for 
the  grass  under  his  feet,  why  it  should  be  green  rather  than 
red,  or  of  any  other  colour ;  that  could  never  yet  discover 
the  way  and  reason  of  nature's  working,  in  those  which  are 
far  less  noble  creatures  than  hiniself,  who  is  far  raore  noble 
than  the  heavens  themselves ;  Matij  saith  *^  Salomon,  that  can 
hardily  discern  ike  thinffs  that  are  ujx/n  the  earthy  and  with 
great  labour  Jind  out  the  things  that  are  be/ore  U4 ;  that 
hath  so  short  a  tirae  in  the  world,  as  he  no  sooner  begins  to 
learn,  than  to  die ;  that  hath  in  his  memory  but  borrowed 
knowledge  ;  in  his  understanding  nothing  truly  ;  that  is  ig^ 
norant  of  the  essence  of  his  own  soul,  and  which  the  wisest 
of  the  naturalists  (if  Aristotle  be  he)  could  never  so  much 
as  define,  but  by  the  action  and  effect,  telling  us  what  it 
works,  (which  all  men  know  as  well  as  he,)  but  not  what  it 
IB,  which  neither  he  nor  any  else  doth  know,  but  God  that 
created  it,  (For  thoygh  I  were  perfect,  yet  I  know  not  my 
soul  J  saith  Job :)  man,  I  say,  that  is  but  an  idiot  in  the 
next  cause  of  his  own  life,  and  in  the  cause  of  all  the  actions 
of  his  life,  w^ill,  notwithstanding,  examine  the  art  of  God  ia 
creating  the  world  ;  of  God, '  who,  saith  Job,  is  so  ea^ceJlent 
05  7ve  know  him  not;  and  examine  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  which  had  end  before  mankind  had  a  beginning  of 
being.     He  will  disable  God's  power  to  make  a  world,  with- 
out matter  to  make  it  of     He  will  rather  give  the  moths  of 
the  air  for  a  cause ;  cast  the  work  on  necessity  or  chance ; 
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bestow  the  honour  thereof  on  nature ;  make  two  powers, 

the  one  to  be  the  author  of  the  matter,  the  other  of  the 
form ;  and  lastly,  for  want  of  a  workman,  have  it  eternal : 
which  latter  opinion  AriBtotle,  to  make  himself  the  author 
I  of  a  new  doctrine,  brought  into  the  world:  and  his  sectators 
have  maintained  it ;  Parati  ac  cojijurati,  quos  sequuntur^ 
iphUosophorum  animh  invicih  opinhnes  tueri.     For  Her- 
I  mes,  who  lived  at  once  with,  or  soon  after  Moses,  Zoroaster, 
Musseus,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Empe- 
,docles,  Melissus,  Pherecydes,  Thales,  Clean thes,  Pythago- 
I  ras,  Plato,  and  many  others,  (whose  opinions  are  exquisitely 
gathered  by  Steuchius  Eugnhinns,)  found,  in  the  necessity 
of  invincible  reason,  one  eternal  and  infinite  Being  to  be 
the   parent  of  the   universal,     Hormn  omnium  sententia 
quamvu  sit  itwerta^  eodem  tamen  spectat^  ut  Provideniiam 
unam  esse  cmisentimit :  sive  enim  natura^  sive  cdker^  sive 
ratio i  sive  m£ns^  sive  JhtaUs  necessltasy  sive  dhrina  fe*r  ; 
idem  esse  quod  a  twbls  dlciiur  Dens.     "All  these  men''s 
**  opinions,'^  saith   ^  Lactantius,  "  though  uncertain,  come 
*'  to  this,  that  they  agree  upon  one  Providence;  whether 
**  the  same  be  nature,  or  light,  or  reason,  or  understanding, 
*  **  or  destiny,  or  divine  ordinance  ;  that  it  is  the  same  which 
"  we  call  God,"^     Ceitainly,  as  all  the  rivers  in  the  world, 
though  they  have  divers  risings  and  divers  runnings,  though 
they  sometimes  hide  themselves  for  a  while  under  ground, 
and  seem  to  be  lost  in  sea-like  lakes,  do  at  last  find,  and 
fall  into  the  great  ocean  ;  so,  after  all  the  searches  that  hu- 
man  capacity  hath,  and  after  all  philosophical  contempla- 
tion and  curiosity,  in  the  necessity  of  this  infinite  power, 
all  the  reason  of  man  ends  and  dissolves  itself. 

As  for  others ;  and  first  touching  those  which  conceive 
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the  matter  of  the  world  to  have  been  eternal,  and  that  God 
did  not  create  the  world  ex  ni/tilo^  but  ex  materm  prtB- 
exuienie ;  the  supposition  is  so  weak,  as  is  hardly  worth  the 
answering.  For^  saith  'Eusebtus,  Mihi  videniur  qtn  hoe 
dkuntf  Jbriunam  qtwque  Deo  tmnectere;  **  They  seem 
**  unto  me,  which  aflSrm  this,  to  give  part  of  the  work  to 
"  God,  and  part  to  fortune,^  Insomuch  as  if  God  had  not 
found  this  first  matter  by  chance,  he  had  neither  been  Au- 
thor, nor  Father,  nor  Creator,  nor  Lord  of  the  universal. 
For  were  the  matter  or  chaos  eternal,  it  then  follows,  thai 
either  this  supposed  matter  did  fit  itself  to  God,  or  God 
accommodate  himself  to  the  matter.  For  the  first;  it  is  im- 
possible that  tilings  widiout  sense  could  proportion  them- 
selves to  the  workman's  will:  for  the  second;  it  were  hor- 
rible to  conceive  of  God,  that  as  an  artificer  he  applied  him. 
self,  according  to  tlie  proportion  of  matter  which  he  lighted 
upon* 

But  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  matter  had  been  made 
by  any  power  not  omnipotent  and  infinitely  wise  ;  I  would 
gladly  learn  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  same  was  propor* 
tionable  to  his  intention,  that  was  omnipotent  and  infinitely 
wise ;  and  no  more,  nor  no  less,  than  served  to  receive  the 
form  of  the  universal.  For,  had  it  wanted  any  thing  of 
what  was  sufficient,  then  must  it  be  granted  that  God  created 
out  of  nothing  so  much  of  new  matter  as  served  to  finisii 
the  work  of  the  world  :  or  had  there  been  more  of  this  mat- 
ter than  sufficed,  tlien  did  God  dissolve  and  annihilate  what- 
soever remained  and  was  superfluous.  And  this  must 
every  reasonable  soul  confess,  that  it  is  the  same  work  of 
God  alone,  to  create  any  thing  out  of  nothing,  and  by  the 
same  art  and  power,  and  by  none  other,  can  those  things. 
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or  any  part  of  that  eternal  matter,  be  again  changed  into 
.nothing,  by  which  those  things  that  once  were  nothing 
I  obtained  a  beginning  of  being. 

Again ;  to  say  that  this  matter  was  the  cause  of  itself^ 
I  this,  of  all  other,  were  the  greatest  idiotism.  For  if  it  were 
the  cause  of  itself  at  any  time,  then  there  was  also  a  time 
when  it&elf  was  not ;  at  which  time  of  not  being,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  conceive^  that  it  could  neither  produce  itself  nor 
any  thing  else.  For  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  once,  is  im- 
possible ;  Nihil autevi  seips^tm prtBcedlt^  neqiie  aetpsum  com- 
ponit  corpus ;  "  Tliere  is  nothing  that  doth  precede  it- 
**  self^  neither  do  bodies  compound  themselves." 

For  the  rest ;  those  that  feign  this  matter  to  be  eternal  must 
of  necessity  confess,  that  infinite  cannot  be  separate  from 
eternity :  and  then  had  infinite  matter  left  no  place  for  infi- 
nite form;  but  that  the  first  matter  was  finite,  the  form  which 
jit  received  proves  it.  For  conclusion  of  this  part ;  whosoever 
will  make  choice,  rather  to  believe  in  eternal  tleformity^  or  in 
eternal  dead  matter,  than  in  eternal  light  and  eternal  hfe,  let 
etenial  death  be  his  reward.  For  it  is  a  madness  of  that 
I  kind,  as  wanteth  terms  to  express  it.  For  what  reason  of 
I  man  (whom  the  curse  of  presumption  hath  not  stupified) 
hath  doubted,  that  infinite  power  (of  which  we  can  compre- 
hend  but  a  kind  of  shadow,  quia  comprekcfimo  est  intra  tcr^ 
mines y  qui  tnfimto  repugnant)  hath  any  thing  wanting  in 
itself  either  for  matter  or  form  ;  yea,  for  as  many  worlds 
(if  such  had  been  God's  will)  as  the  sea  hath  sands  ?  For 
where  the  power  is  without  limitation,  the  work  hath  no 
other  limitation  than  the  workman's  will  Yea  reason  it- 
self finds  it  more  easy  for  infinite  power  to  deliver  from  it- 
self a  finite  world,  without  the  help  of  matter  prepared ; 
than  for  a  finite  man,  a  fool  and  dust,  to  change  the  form  of 
matter  made  to  his  hands.     They  are  Dionysius's  words, 
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Deu8  in  ufha  existentia  ofrmia  prmhabei :  and  again.  Esse 

omnium  est  ipm  divimtasy  otnnc  quod  vides^  et  quod  fian 
vides ;  to  wit^  causcditer^  or  in  better  terms,  non  tanquam 
Jbrma^  sed  tanquum  causa  nniversalw.  Neither  hath  the 
world  universal  closed  yp  all  of  God  :  "  For  the  most  parts 
**  of  his  works,'"'  saith  ^  Siracides,  "  are  hid ;""  neither  can 
the  depth  of  his  wisdom  he  o]>ened  by  the  glorious  work 
of  the  world,  which  never  brought  to  knowledge  all  it  can  ; 
for  then  were  his  infinite  power  bounded  and  made  finite. 
And  hereof  it  comes,  that  we  seldom  entitle  God,  the  oS- 
shewing^  or  the  aU-millmff,  but  the  aU-mighiy  ;  that  is,  in- 
finitely able* 

But  now  for  those  who  from  that  ground,  "  That  out  of 
"  nothing  nothing  is  made,'"  infer  the  world's  eternity ; 
and  yet  not  so  salvage  therein  as  those  are  whicli  give  an 
eternal  being  to  dead  matter ;  it  is  true,  if  the  word  wo- 
thhig  be  taken  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  making  imposed 
upon  natural  agents  and  finite  power,  that  out  of  no  tiling 
nothing  is  made.  But  seeing  their  great  doctor  Aristotle 
himself  confesseth.  Quod  omnes  antiqui  decreverunt  quasi 
quoddam  rertim  prin^ipium^  ipsumque  infinitum ;  '*  That 
*'  all  the  ancient  decree  a  kind  of  begin ning-^  and  the  same  to 
**  be  infinite ;"  and  a  little  after,  more  largely  and  plainly, 
^  Prifictpium  ejus  est  rmUum,  scd  ipsum  omnium  ccrnitur 
ease  prlnciplum^  ac  omnia  complecii  ac  regere :  it  is  strange 
that  this  philosopher,  with  his  followers,  should  rather  make 
choice  out  of  falsehood  to  conclude  falsely,  than  out  of 
truth  to  resolve  truly.  For  if  we  compare  the  world  uni- 
versal, and  all  the  unmeasurable  orbs  of  heaven,  and  those 
marvellous  bodies  of  the  sun,  mooDj  and  stai^,  with  ipsum 
infinitum  ;  it  may  truly  be  said  of  them  all,  which  himself 
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affirmeth  of  his  iid aginary  materia  prima ^  that  they  are  nei- 
ther quid,  quale^  nor  quantum  ;  and  therefore  to  bring  finite 
(which  hath  no  proportion  with  infinite)  out  of  infinite,  {qui 
desiruit  oninem  proportlanem^)  is  no  wonder  in  God^s  jx>wer* 
And  therefore  Anaximander,   MeUssus,  and  Empedocles, 

tcaU  the  world  universal ;  but  particulam  untversitaiis  et 
mfinifati^  ;  "  a  parcel  of  that  which  is  the  universality  and 
«  the  infinity  itself;"  and  Plato,  but  a  "  shadow  of  God,'' 
But  the  olher^  to  prove  the  world's  eternity,  nrgeth  this 
maxim;  that  "  a  sufficient  and  effectual  cause  being  granted, 
**  an  answerable  effect  thereof  is  also  granted  C^  inferring, 
that  God  being  for  ever  a  sufficient  and  effectual  cause  of 
the  world,  the  effect  of  the  cause  should  also  have  been  for 
ever;  to  wit,  the  world  universal.  But  what  a  strange 
mockery  is  this  in  so  great  a  master,  to  confess  a  sufficient 
and  effectual  cause  of  the  world  (to  wit,  an  almighty  God) 
in  his  antecedent ;  and  the  same  God  to  be  a  God  restrained 
in  his  conclusion ;  to  make  God  free  in  power,  and  bound 
in  will ;  able  to  effect,  unable  to  determine  ;  able  to  make 
all  things,  and  yet  unable  to  make  choice  of  the  time  when  : 
for  this  were  impiously  to  resolve  of  God,  as  of  natural  ne- 
cessity, which  hath  neither  choice,  nor  will,  nor  under- 
staniling ;  which  cannot  hut  work,  matter  being  present,  as 
fire,  to  burn  things  combustible. 

Again,  he  thus  disputeth,  That  every  agent  which  can 
work  and  doth  not  work,  if  it  afterward  work,  it  is  cither 
thereto  moved  by  itself  or  by  somewhat  else ;  and  so  it 
passctli  from  power  to  act.  But  God,  saith  he,  is  immove- 
able, and  is  neither  moved  by  himself  nor  by  any  other ; 
but  being  always  the  same,  doth  always  work  :  whence  he 
concludeth,  if  the  world  were  caused  by  God,  tliat  he  wtis 
for  ever  the  cause  thereof,  and  therefore  eternal.  Tlie  an- 
swer to  this  is  very  easy ;  for  that  God's  performing  in  due 
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time  that  which  he  ever  determined  at  length  to  perfomi, 
doth  not  argue  any  alteration  or  change,  but  ratlier  con- 
stancy in  him.  For  the  same  action  of  his  will  which  made 
the  world  for  everj  did  also  withhold  the  effect  to  the  time 
ordained  To  this  answer,  in  itself  sufficient,  others  add 
further,  that  the  pattern  or  image  of  the  world  may  be  said 
to  be  eternal,  which  the  Platonicks  call  sjnritimkm  mun^ 
dum  ;  and  do  in  this  sort  distinguish  the  idea  and  creation 
in  time.  °  Spiritualis  ille  ?uunduSy  mundi  hujus  exemplar^ 
primumque  Dei  opuSj  vita  {BquaU  est  architecio ;  Jiiit  sem^ 
per  cum  illOf  eritque  semper.  Mundtis  autem  corporalis^ 
quod  secundum  opus  est  Deij  deceditjam  ah  optfice  ex  parte 
ufia^  quia  non  Jhit  semper ;  retinei  alter am^  quia  sit  sem- 
per Jkturus,  ^'  That  representative,  or  the  intentional 
"  world,^  say  they,  "  the  samplar  of  this  viable  world,  the 
*'  first  work  of  God,  was  equally  ancient  with  the  architect; 
**  for  it  was  for  ever  with  hina,  and  ever  shall  be.  This 
"  material  world,  the  second  work  or  creature  of  God,  doth 
"  differ  from  the  worker  in  this,  that  it  was  not  from  evcr- 
"  lasting ;  and  in  this  it  doth  agree,  that  it  shall  be  for  ever 
**  to  come,'^  The  first  point,  That  it  was  not  for  ever,  all 
Christians  confess :  the  other  they  understand  no  otlierwise, 
than  that  after  the  consummation  of  this  world,  there  shall 
be  a  jiew  heaven  and  a  new  earth,,  without  any  new  creation 
of  matter.  But  of  these  things  we  need  not  here  stand  to 
argue,  though  such  opinions  be  not  unworthy  the  pro- 
pounding ;  in  this  consideration  of  an  eternal  and  unchange- 
able cause  producing  a  changeable  and  temporal  effect. 
Touching  which  point,  Proclus,  the  Platonist,  disputeth, 
That  the  compounded  essence  of  the  world  {and  because 
compounded,  therefore  dissipable)  is  continued  and  knit  to 
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the  divine  Beings  by  an  individual  and  inseparable  power 
flowing  from  di%ine  unity;  and  that  the  world's  natural  appe- 
tite of  God  shewethj  that  the  same  proceedeth  from  a  good- 
ness and  understanding  divine;  and  that  this  virtue,  by 
which  the  world  is  continued  and  knit  together,  must  be  in- 
finite, that  it  may  infinitely  and  everlastingly  continue  and 
preserve  the  same.  ^¥hich  infinite  virtue,  the  finite  world, 
saith  he,  is  not  capable  of,  but  receiveth  it  from  the  divine 
infinite,  according  to  the  temporal  nature  it  hath  succes- 
sively every  moment  by  little  and  little ;  even  as  the  whole 
material  world  is  not  all  together;  but  the  abolished  parts 
are  departed  by  small  degrees,  and  the  parts  yet  to  come 
do  by  the  same  small  degrees  succeed  ;  as  the  shadow  of  a 
tree  in  a  river  seemeth  to  have  continued  the  same  a  long 
time  in  the  water,  but  it  is  perpetually  renewed  in  the  con- 
tinual ebbing  and  flowing  thereof. 

But  to  return  to  thenij  which,  denying  that  ever  the  world 
had  any  beginning,  withal  deny  that  ever  it  shall  have  any 
end ;  and  to  this  purpose  aflirm,  that  it  was  never  heard^ 
never  read,  never  seen,  no,  not  by  any  reason  perceived, 
that  the  heavens  have  ever  suffered  corruption;  or  that 
they  appear  any  way  the  elder  by  continuance,  or  in  any 
sort  otherwise  than  they  were ;  which,  had  they  been  sub- 
ject to  final  corruptionj  some  change  would  have  been  dis- 
cerned in  so  long  a  time :  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  the 
little  change  as  yet  perceived  doth  rather  prove  their  new- 
ness, and  that  they  have  not  continued  so  long,  than  that 
they  will  continue  for  ever  as  they  are.  And  if  conjec- 
tural arguments  may  receive  answer  by  conjectures,  it  then 
seemeth  that  some  alteration  may  be  found.  For  either 
P  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Beda,  Aquinas,  and  others,  were 

p  Arist,  Met.  2.  Pliu.  I.  a*  c.8,  Strob.  h  3.  Bi-dade  mtionc  tern.  11.  c*  32. 
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grossly  mistaken ;  or  else  those  parts  of  the  world  lying 
within  the  burnt  zone  were  not  in  elder  times  habitable,  by 
reason  of  the  sun's  heiit ;  neither  were  the  seas  under  the 
equinoctial  navigable.  But  we  know  by  experience  that 
those  regions  so  situate  are  filled  with  people,  and  ex- 
ceeding temperate;  and  the  sea,  over  which  we  navigate, 
passable  enough.  We  read  also  many  histories  of  deluges, 
and  how  that  in  the  time  of  Phaeton,  divers  places  in  the 
world  were  burnt  up  by  the  sun'*s  violent  heat* 

But  in  a  word,  this  observation  is  exceeding  feeble. 
For  we  know  it  for  certain  that  stone  walls^  of  matter 
mouldering  and  friable,  have  stood  two  or  three  thousand 
years ;  and  that  many  things  have  been  digged  up  out  of 
the  earth,  of  that  depth,  as  supposed  to  have  been  buried  by 
the  general  flood,  without  any  alteration  either  of  substance 
or  figure;  yea,  it  is  believed,  and  it  is  very  probable,  that 
the  gold  which  is  daily  found  in  mines  and  rocks  under 
ground,  was  created  together  with  the  earth. 

And  if  bodies  elementary  and  compounded,  the  eldest 
times  have  not  invaded  and  corrupted,  what  great  altera- 
tion should  we  look  for  in  celestial  and  quintessential  bo- 
dies ?  And  yet  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  sun,  by 
whose  help  all  creatures  are  generate,  doth  not  in  these  lat- 
ter  ages  assist  nature  as  heretofore.  We  have  neither  giants, 
such  as  the  eldest  world  had ;  nor  mighty  men,  such  as  the 
elder  world  had  ;  but  all  things  in  general  are  reputed  of 
less  virtue,  which  from  the  heavens  receive  virtue.  Whence, 
if  the  nature  of  a  preface  would  permit  a  larger  discourse, 
we  might  easily  fetch  store  of  proof ;  as  that  this  world  shall 
at  length  have  end,  as  that  once  it  had  l>eginning. 

And  I  see  no  good  answer  that  can  be  made  to  this  ob- 
jection ;  if  the  world  were  eternal,  why  not  all  things  in  the 
world  eternal  ?  If  there  were  no  First,  no  Cause,  no  Father, 


no  Creator,  no  incomprehensible  Wisdom  j  but  that  every 
nature  had  been  ahke  eternal,  and  man  more  rational  than 
every  other  nature ;  why  had  not  the  eternal  reason  of  man 
provided  for  his  eternal  being  in  the  world  ?  For  if  all  were 
equalj  why  not  equal  conditions  to  all  ?  why  should  heavenly 
bodies  live  for  ever,  and  the  bodies  of  men  rot  and  die  ? 

Again ;  who  was  it  that  appointed  the  earth  to  keep  the 
centre,  and  gave  order  that  it  should  hang  in  the  air;  that 
the  sun  should  travel  between  the  tropics,  and  never  ex- 
ceed those  boundsj  nor  fail  to  perform  that  progress  once  in 
every  year ;  the  moon  to  Hve  by  borrowed  light ;  the  fixed 
stars  (according  to  common  opinion)  to  be  fastened  like 
nails  in  a  cart-wheel,  and  the  planets  to  wander  at  their 
pleasure  ?  Or,  if  none  of  these  had  power  over  other,  was  it 
out  of  charity  and  love  that  the  son,  by  his  perpetual  travel 
within  those  two  circles,  hath  visited,  given  light  unto,  and 
relieved  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  creatures  therein,  by 
turns  and  times  ?  Out  of  doubt,  if  the  sun  have  of  his  own 
accord  kept  this  course  in  all  eternity^  he  may  justly  be  called 
eternal  charity  and  everlasting  love.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  stars,  who,  being  all  of  them  most  large  and 
clear  fountains  of  virtue  and  operation,  may  also  be  called 
eternal  virtues ;  the  earth  may  be  called  eternal  patience ; 
the  moon  an  eternal  borrower  and  beggar;  and  man,  of  alt 
other,  the  most  misemble,  eternally  mortal.  And  what 
were  this,  but  to  believe  again  in  the  old  play  of  the  gods  ? 
yea,  in  more  gods  by  niiUions,  than  ever  Hesiodus  dreamt 
oL  But  instead  of  this  mad  folly,  we  see  it  well  enough 
with  our  feeble  and  mortal  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  our  reason 
discern  it  better,  that  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  the  earth, 
are  limited,  bounded,  and  constrainetl ;  themselves  they 
have  not  constrained,  nor  could.  Omne  detirminatum  cati- 
sam  hobet  aliquum  ejictcntcm^  qu4B  iUud  detenmnavcrit  i 
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**  Every  thing  bounded  hath  some  efficient  cause  by  which 
*'  it  is  bounded/* 

Now  for  nature  J  as  by  the  ambiguity  of  this  name,  the 
school  of  Aristotle  hath  both  coniniended  many  errors  unto 
uSj  and  sought  also  thereby  to  obscure  the  glory  of  the  high 
Moderator  of  all  things,  shining  in  the  creation  and  in  the 
governing  of  the  world  :  so  if  th^  best  definition  be  taken 
out  of  the  second  of  Aristotle's  Physics,  or  prinw  de  Cwh^ 
or  out  of  tlie  fiftli  of  his  Metaphysics  ;  I  say,  that  the  best 
is  but  nominal,  and  serving  only  to  difFereece  the  begin- 
ning of  natural  motion  from  artificial :  which  yet  the  Aca- 
demics open  better,  when  they  call  it  "  a  seminary  strength, 
"  infused  into  matter  by  the  soul  of  the  world,'''  who  give 
the  first  place  to  Providence^  t!ie  second  lojiite^  and  but  the 
third  to  nature.  Provtdentia  (by  wliich  they  understand 
God)  diuv  €t  caput ;  Jhtnm^  medmm  ex  Providentm  pro- 
dkns  ;  Haiura  pmiremum.  But  be  it  what  he  will,  or  be  it 
any  of  these,  (God  excepted,)  or  participating  of  all ;  yet 
that  it  hath  choice  or  understanding,  (both  which  are  neces- 
sarily in  the  cause  of  all  things,)  no  man  hath  avowed.  For 
this  is  unanswerable  of  ^  Lactantius  :  h  autemjacli  aliquid, 
qui  ant  voluniaiem  ^/ackndi  hahct^  aut  scieniiam  ;  *^  He 
**  only  can  be  said  to  be  the  doer  of  a  thing,  that  hath  either 
**  will  or  knowledge  in  the  doing  it.^ 

But  the  will  and  science  of  nature  are  in  these  words 
truly  expressed  by  ''  Ficinus  :  Potest  nbiquc  natura^  vcl  per 
diver sa  media ^  vel  ex  diversu  wiateriis,  diversa  Jacere : 
suhlata  vera  mediortim  materiarufnque  diver sitaie^  vel  uni- 
cum  vel  simiUimum  operaiur,  neque  potest  quando  adesi 
iiiaterm  nmi  opcrari ;  *'  It  is  the  power  of  nature,  by  di- 
**  versity  of  means,  or  out  of  diversity  of  matter,  to  produce 


^  Lapt  de  bra  Bmt  1.  i.  c.  lo. 
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"  divers  things :  but  taking  away  the  diversity  of  means, 
*'  and  the  diversity  of  matter,  it  then  works  but  one  or  the 
**  like  work  ;  neither  can  it  but  work,  matter  being  pre- 
'*  sent.""  Now  if  nature  made  choice  of  diversity  of  matter 
to  work  all  these  variable  works  of  heaven  and  earth,  it  had 
then  botli  understanding  and  will ;  it  had  counsel  to  begin, 
reason  to  dispose,  virtue  and  knowledge  to  finish,  and  pom^er 
to  govern ;  without  which,  all  things  had  been  but  one  and 
the  same ;  all  of  the  matter  of  heaven,  or  all  of  the  matter 
of  earth.  And  if  we  grant  nature  this  will  and  this  un- 
derstanding, til  is  counsel,  i-eason,  and  power,  ^cur  natura 
potius^  quam  Dens  nommetur  ?  *'  why  should  we  then  call 
"  such  a  cause  rather  nature  than  God  ?"  '*  God,  of  whom 
**  all  men  have  notion,  and  give  the  first  and  highest  place 
'*  to  divine  power :"  ^  Omues  Jmmmes  notionem  deorum 
habeniy  (mincsque  summum  locum  dw'mo  aiidam  numini 
assigimfit*  And  this  I  say  in  short,  that  it  is  a  true  effect 
of  true  reason  in  man,  (were  there  no  authority  more  bind- 
ing than  reason,)  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  first  and 
most  sublime  powder.  Vera  pMlosophia  est  mcenstfs  ab  hu 
qiimJiuMnt^  et  oriuniur,  et  occidunty  ad  ca  qwB  vera  sunty 
et  semper  cadem :  "  True  philosophy  is  an  ascending  from 
"  the  things  which  flow,  and  rise,  and  fall,  to  the  things 
"  that  are  for  ever  the  same."** 

For  the  rest ;  I  do  also  account  it  not  the  meanest,  but  an 
impiety  monstrous,  to  confound  God  and  nature,  be  it 
but  in  terms.  For  it  is  God  that  only  disposeth  of  all 
things  according  to  his  own  will,  and  mdieth  of  one  earth 
vessels  qflionour  and  dishomnir:  it  is  nature  that  can  dis- 
poee  of  nothing,  but  according  to  the  will  of  the  matter 
wherein  it  w^orketh.     It  is  God  that  commaudcth  all :  it  is 


Lact*  de  irft  lid,  I*  i  *  c,  lo. 
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nature  that  is  obedient  to  alL  It  is  God  that  doth  good 
unto  ail,  knowing  and  loving  the  gotKl  he  doth  :  it  is  na^ 
ture  that  secondarily  doth  also  good,  but  it  neither  knoweth 
nor  loveth  the  good  it  doth.  It  is  God  that  hath  all  things 
in  himself:  nature  nothing  in  itself.  It  is  God  which  is 
the  Father,  and  hath  begotten  all  things :  it  is  nature 
wliich  is  begotten  by  all  things,  in  which  it  liveth  and  la- 
boureth  5  for  by  itself  it  existeth  not.  For  shall  we  say, 
that  it  is  out  of  affection  to  the  earth  that  heavy  things  fall 
towards  it  ?  Shall  we  call  it  reason,  which  doth  conduct 
every  river  into  the  salt  sea  ?  Shall  we  term  it  knowledge  in 
fire,  that  makes  it  to  consume  combustible  matter  ?  If  it  be 
affection,  reason,  and  knowledge  in  these,  by  the  same 
affection,  reason,  and  knowledge  it  is  that  nature  worketh. 
And  therefore  seeing  all  things  work  as  they  do,  (call  it  by 
form,  by  nature,  or  hy  what  you  please,)  yet  because  they 
work  by  an  impulsion  which  they  cannot  resist,  or  by  a 
faculty  infused  by  the  supremest  power,  we  are  neither  to 
wonder  at  nor  to  worship  the  faculty  that  worketh,  nor  the 
creature  wherein  it  worketh.  But  herein  lies  the  wonder, 
and  to  him  is  the  w^orship  due,  who  hath  created  such  a 
nature  in  things,  and  such  a  faculty,  as,  neither  knowing  it- 
self, the  matter  wherein  it  worketh,  nor  the  virtue  and 
power  which  it  hath,  doth  yet  work  aU  things  to  their  last 
and  uttermost  perfection.  And  therefore  every  reasonable 
man,  taking  to  himself  for  a  ground  that  which  is  granted 
by  all  antiquity,  and  by  all  men  truly  learned  that  ever  the 
world  had ;  to  wit,  that  there  is  a  power  infinite  and  eter- 
nal, (which  also  necessity  doth  prove  unto  us,  without  the 
help  of  faith  ;  and  reason,  without  the  force  of  authority,) 
all  things  do  as  easily  follow  which  have  been  delivered  by 
divine  letters,  as  the  waters  of  a  running  river  do  succes- 
sively pursue  each  other  from  the  first  fountains. 
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Thus  much  I  say  it  is,  that  reason  itself  hath  taught  us; 
and  this  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge,  "  Sapientm  prtE^ 
cediij  religto  sequUur ;  quia  prius  est  Deum  scire^  consc- 
quens  colere :  "  Sapience  goes  before,  religion  follows ;  bc- 
**  cause  it  is  first  to  know  God,  and  then  to  worship  him." 
This  sapience  Plato  calletb  absohtti  beyni  sctentuim^  "  the 
'*  science  of  the  absolute  good  -^  and  ^another,  scienttam  re- 
mm  primarumy  sempiterjiariimjperpetuarum,  "  For  fi^th,^ 
saith  Isidore,  **  is  not  extorted  by  violence,  but  by  reason 
*'  and  examples  persuaded  ;'^  Fides  neqiiaquam  vi  extorque^ 
iur;  sed  ratione  ct  exempUs  snadetur.  I  confess  it,  that  to 
inquire  further,  as  of  the  essence  of  God,  of  his  power,  of 
his  art,  and  by  what  mean  he  created  the  world ;  or  of  his 
secret  judgment,  and  the  causes,  is  not  an  effect  of  reason ; 
sed  cum  rati^nie  inmnmnt ;  *'  but  they  grow  mad  with  rea^- 
**  son  that  inquire  after  it.*^  For  as  it  is  no  shame  nor  dis- 
honour, saith  a  French  author,  dejhire  arrest  an  but  qu'on 
ft  a  seen  sitrpmser^  **  for  a  man  to  rest  himself  there,  where 
**  he  finds  it  im]x>ssible  to  pass  on  further ;"  so  whatsoever  | 
is  beyond  and  out  of  the  reach  of  true  reason,  it  acknow- 
ledgeth  it  to  be  so;  as  y  understanding  itself  not  to  be  infinite, 
but  according  to  the  name  and  nature  it  hath  to  be  a  teacher, 
tliat  best  knows  the  end  of  his  own  art.  For  seeing  lx>th 
reason  and  necessity  teach  us  (reason,  which  is  pars  divini 
Spirltiis  in  corpus  kumanum  merst)  that  the  world  was 
made  by  a  power  infinite  ;  and  yet  how  it  was  made  it  can- 
not teach  us ;  and  seeing  the  same  reason  and  necessity 
make  us  know  that  the  same  infinite  power  is  every  where 
in  the  world  ;  and  yet  how  every  where  it  cannot  inform  us, 
our  belief  hereof  is  not  weakened,  but  greatly  strengdiened 


"  Lact.  1,  4*  c.  4.  dc  verti  Sii|)i- 
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by  our  ignorance ;  because  it  is  the  same  reason  that  telk 
U8j  that  such  a  nature  cannot  be  said  to  be  God  that  can  be 
^j_a  all  conceived  by  man. 

I  have  been  already  over  long,  to  make  any  large  dis- 
course eitlier  of  the  parts  of  tlie  foUpwing  story,  or  in  mine 
own  excuse  ;  esi>ecially  in  the  excuse  of  this  or  that  passage, 
seeing  tlic  whole  is  exceeding  weak  and  defective.  Among 
the  grossest,  the  unsuitable  division  of  the  books  I  could 
not  know  how  to  excuse,  had  I  not  been  directed  to  enlarge 
the  building  after  the  foundation  was  laid,  and  the  first  part 
finished.  All  men  know  that  there  is  no  great  art  in  the 
dividing  evenly  of  those  things  which  are  subject  to  num- 
ber and  measure.  For  the  rest,  it  stdts  well  enough  with  a 
great  many  books  of  this  age,  which  speak  too  much,  and  yet 
sayhttle;  Ipd  nobis Jurto  subduchnur ;  "We  are  stolen 
"  away  from  ourselves,''"'  setting  a  high  price  on  all  that  is 
our  own.  But  hereof,  though  a  late  good  writer  make 
complaint,  yet  shall  it  not  lay  hold  on  me,  because  I  believe 
as  he  doth,  that  whoso  thinks  himself  the  wisest  man,  is 
but  a  poor  and  miserable  ignorant.  Those  that  arc  the 
best  men  of  war  against  all  the  vanities  and  fooleries  of  the 
world,  do  always  keep  the  strongest  guards  agmnst  them- 
selves, to  defend  them  from  themselves,  from  self-love,  self- 
estimation,  and  self-opinion. 

Generally  concerning  the  order  of  the  work,  I  have  only 
taken  counsel  from  the  argument.  For  of  the  Assyrians, 
which,  after  the  downfall  of  Babel,  take  up  the  first  part, 
and  were  the  first  great  kings  of  the  world,  there  came  little 
to  the  view  of  posterity :  some  few  enterprises,  greater  in 
fame  than  faith,  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  excepted. 

It  was  the  story  of  the  Hebrews,  of  all  before  the  Olym- 
piads, that  overcame  the  consuming  disease  of  time,  and 
preserved  itself  from  the  very  cradle  and  beginning  to  this 
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day :  and  yet  not  so  entire,  but  that  the  large  discourses 
thereof  (to  which  in  many  scriptures  we  are  referred)  are  no 
where  found.  The  fragments  of  other  stories,  with  the  ac- 
tions of  those  kings  and  princes  wiiich  shot  up  liere  and 
there  in  the  same  time,  I  am  driven  to  relate  by  way  of  di- 
gresi^on ;  of  which  we  may  say  with  Virgil, 

Apparent  tari  nante$  in  gurgite  vmto» 

They  appear  here  and  there  floating  in  the  great  ga\(  of  time. 

To  the  same  first  ages  do  belong  the  report  of  many  in- 
ventions tlierein  found,  and  from  them  derived  to  us; 
though  most  of  the  authors^  names  have  perished  in  so  long 
a  navigation.  For  those  ages  had  their  laws ;  they  had  di- 
versity of  government;  they  had  idngly  rnle;  nobility, 
policy  in  war ;  navigation ;  and  all  or  the  most  of  needful 
trades*  To  speak  therefore  of  these,  (seeing  in  a  general 
history  we  shoukl  have  left  a  great  deal  of  nakedness  by 
their  omission,)  it  cannot  properly  be  caUed  a  digression. 
True  it  is  that  I  have  also  made  many  others,  which,  if 
they  shall  be  laid  to  my  charge,  I  must  cast  the  fault  into 
the  great  heap  of  human  error.  For,  seeing  we  digress  in 
all  the  ways  of  our  lives,  yea,  seeing  the  life  of  man  is  no- 
thing else  but  digi'ession,  I  may  the  better  be  excused  in 
writing  their  hves  and  actions.  I  am  not  altogether  igno- 
rant in  the  laws  of  history,  and  of  the  kinds. 

The  same  hath  been  taught  by  many,  but  by  no  man 
better,  and  with  gi-eater  brevity,  than  by  that  excellent 
learned  gentleman  sir  Francis  Bacon.  Christian  laws  are 
also  taught  us  by  the  prophets  and  apostles,  and  every  day 
preached  unto  us.  But  we  still  make  large  digressions; 
yea,  the  teachers  themselves  do  not  (in  all)  keep  the  path 
which  they  point  out  to  others. 

For  the  rest ;  after  such  time  as  the  Persians  had  wrested 
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the  empire  from  die  Chaldeans,  and  had  raised  a  great  mo- 
narchy, producing  actions  of  more  importance  tlian  were 
elsewhere  to  be  found  ;  it  was  agreeable  to  the  order  of  story 
to  attend  this  empire,  whilst  it  so  flourished,  that  the  affmrs 
of  the  nations  adjoining  had  reference  thereunto.  The  like 
observance  was  to  be  used  towards  the  fortunes  of  Greece^ 
when  they  again  began  to  get  ground  upon  the  Persians,  as 
also  towards  the  affairs  of  Rome,  when  the  Romans  grew 
more  mighty  than  the  Greeks. 

As  for  the  Modes,  the  Macedonians,  the  Sicilians,  the 
Carthaginians,  and  other  nations,  who  resisted  the  begin- 
nings of  the  former  empires,  and  afterwards  became  but 
parts  of  their  composition  and  enlargement ;  it  seemed  best 
to  reraemljer  what  was  known  of  them  from  their  several 
l>eginnings,  in  such  times  and  places  as  they  in  their  flou- 
rishing estates  opposed  those  monarchies,  which,  in  the  end, 
swallowed  them  up.  And  herein  I  have  followed  the  best 
geographers,  wlio  seldom  give  names  to  those  small  brooks, 
whereof  many,  joined  together,  make  great  rivers ;  till  such 
time  as  they  become  imited,  and  run  in  a  main  stream  to  the 
ocean  sea*  If  the  phrase  be  weak,  and  the  style  not  every 
where  like  itself;  the  first  shews  their  legitimation  and  true 
parent;  the  second  will  excuse  itself  upon  the  variety  of 
matter.  For  Virgil,  who  wrote  his  Eclogues  ffracili  avcna^ 
used  stronger  pipes  when  he  sounded  the  wars  of  ^Eneas. 
It  may  also  be  laid  to  my  charge,  that  I  use  divers  Hebrew 
words  in  my  first  book,  and  elsewhere ;  in  which  language 
others  may  think,  and  I  myself  acknowledge  it,  that  I  am 
altogether  ignorant ;  but  it  is  true,  that  some  of  them  I  find 
in  Montanus,  others  in  Latin  character  in  S.  Scnensis,  and 
of  the  rest  I  have  borrowed  the  interpretation  of  some  of  my 
learned  friends.  But  say  I  had  Ijeen  beholden  to  neither, 
yet  were  it  not  to  be  wondered  at,  having  had  eleven  years' 
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leisure  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  that  or  of  any  otlicr 
tongue:  howsoever,  I  know  that  it  will  be  said  hy  many, 
that  I  might  have  been  more  pleasing  to  the  readcrj  if  I  had 
written  the  story  of  mine  own  times,  having  been  j>ermitted 
to  draw  water  as  near  the  well-head  as  another.  To  this  I 
answer,  that  M^hosoever^  in  writing  a  modem  history,  shall 
follow  truth  too  near  the  heels,  it  may  happily  strike  out  his 
teeth.  There  is  no  mistress  or  gidde  that  hath  led  her  fol- 
lowers and  serv^ants  into  greater  miseries.  He  that  goes 
after  her  too  far  off,  loseth  her  sight,  and  loscth  himself; 
and  he  that  walks  after  her  at  a  middle  distance,  I  know 
not  whether  I  shoidd  call  that  kind  of  course  temper  or 
baseness.  It  is  true,  that  I  never  travelled  after  men's 
opinions,  when  I  might  have  made  the  best  use  of  them ; 
and  I  have  now  too  few  days  remaining  to  imitate  those, 
that,  either  out  of  extreme  ambition  or  extreme  cowardice, 
or  both,  do  yet  (when  death  hath  them  on  his  shoulders) 
flatter  the  world  between  the  bed  and  the  grave.  It  is 
enough  for  me  (being  in  that  state  I  am)  to  write  of  the 
eldest  times ;  wherein  also,  why  may  it  not  be  said,  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  past,  I  point  at  the  present,  and  tax  the 
vices  of  those  that  are  yet  living,  in  their  persons  that  are 
long  since  dead ;  and  liave  it  laid  to  my  charge.  But  this 
I  cannot  help,  though  innocent.  And  certainly,  if  there  be 
any,  that,  finding  themselves  spotted  like  the  tigers  of  old 
time,  shall  find  fault  with  me  for  painting  them  over  anew, 
they  shall  therein  accuse  themselves  justly,  and  me  falsely. 

For  I  protest  before  the  majesty  of  God,  that  I  malice  no 
man  under  the  sun.  Impossible  I  know  it  is  to  please  all^ 
seeing  few  or  none  are  so  pleased  with  themselves,  or  so  as- 
sured of  themselves,  by  reason  of  their  subjection  to  their 
private  passions,  but  that  they  seem  diverse  persons  in  one 
and  the  same  day.    Seneca  hath  said  it,  and  so  do  I :   Unti^ 
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mM  pro  popido  erat :  and  to  the  same  effect  EpicuniSj  Hoe 
ego  nan  muUis^  scd  tibi ;  or  (as  it  hath  since  lamentably 
fallen  out)  I  may  borrow  the  resolution  of  an  ancient  philo- 
sopher, Satis  est  unu^^  satis  est  nuUus,  For  it  was  for  the 
service  of  that  inestimable  prince  Henry,  the  successive 
hope^  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  world,  that  I 
undertook  this  work.  It  pleased  him  to  peruse  some  part 
thereof,  and  to  pardon  what  was  amiss.  It  is  now  left  to 
the  world  without  a  master;  from  which  all  that  is  pre- 
sented hath  received  both  blows  and  thanks.  Eadem  pro- 
Immus,  eadem  reprehcndhnu.^ :  hie  ejoitus  est  omnis  jt$dicn^ 
m  qim  lis  seeundtmi  pUire.^  datnr.  But  these  discourses  are 
idle,  I  know  that  as  the  charitable  will  judge  charitably,  so 
against  those  gni  gloriantur  in  malitia  my  present  adver- 
sity hath  disarmed  me.  I  am  on  the  ground  already,  and 
therefore  have  not  far  to  fall ;  and  for  rising  again,  as  in  the 
natural  privation  there  is  no  recession  to  habit ;  so  it  is 
seldom  seen  in  the  privation  politic.  I  do  therefore  forbear 
to  style  my  residers  gentle ^  courteous ^  and  ^/riendli/^  thereby 
to  beg  their  good  opinions,  or  to  promise  a  second  and  third 
volume,  (which  I  also  intend,)  if  the  first  receive  grace  and 
good  acceptance.  For  that  which  is  already  done  may  be 
thought  enough,  and  too  much;  and  it  is  certain,  let  us 
claw  the  reader  widi  never  so  many  courteous  phrases,  yet 
shall  we  evermore  be  thought  fools  that  write  foolishly.  For 
conclusion;  all  the  hope  I  have  lies  in  this,  that  I  have 
already  found  more  ungentle  and  uncourteous  readers  of  my 
love  towards  them,  and  well-deserving  of  them,  than  ever 
I  shall  do  again.  For  had  it  been  otherwise,  I  should 
hardly  have  had  this  leisure  to  have  made  myself  a  fool  in 
print. 
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SECT,  L 

That  the  invisible  God  is  seen  in  his  creatures, 

Vf  CD,  whom  the  wisest  men  acknowledge  to  be  a  power 
iinefFable,  and  virtue  infinite;  a  light  by  abundant  clarity 
invisible;  an  understanding  which  itself  can  only  com- 
prehend ;  an  essence  eternal  and  spiritual,  of  absolute  pure- 
ness  and  simplicity;  was  and  is  pleased  to  make  himself 
known  by  the  work  of  the  world :  in  the  wonderful  magni- 
tude whereof,  (all  which  he  embraceth,  filleth^  and  sus- 
taineth,)  we  behold  the  image  of  that  glory  which  cannot  be 
measured,  and  withal,  that  one,  and  yet  universal  nature 
which  cannot  be  defined.  In  the  glorious  lights  of  heaven 
we  perceive  a  shadow  of  his  divine  countenance ;  in  his  mer- 
ciful provision  for  all  that  live,  his  manifold  goodness ;  and 
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lastly,  in  creating  and  making  existent  the  world  univeraal, 
by  the  absolute  art  of  his  own  word,  his  power  and  al- 
mightiness ;  which  power,  light,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, being  aU  but  attributes  of  one  simple  essence,  and  one 
God,  we  in  all  admire,  and  in  part  discern  per  speculum 
creaturarumy  that  is,  in  the  dispodtion,  order,  and  variety 
of  celestial  and  terrestrial  bodies :  terrestrial,  in  their  strange 
and  manifold  diversities ;  celestial,  in  their  beauty  and  mag- 
nitude ;  which,  in  their  continual  and  contrary  motions,  are 
neither  repugnant,  intermixed,  nor  confounded.  By  these 
potent  effects  we  approach  to  the  knowledge  of  the  om- 
nipotent Cause,  and  by  these  motions,  their  almighty 
Mover. 

In  these  more  than  wonderful  works,  Grod,  saith  *  Hugo, 
speaketh  unto  man :  and  it  is  true,  that  these  be  those  dis- 
courses of  Grod,  whose  effects,  all  that  live  witness  in  them- 
selves; the  sensible,  in  their  sensible  natures;  the  rea- 
sonable, in  their  reasonable  souls :  for,  according  to  ^  St.  Gre- 
gory, Omnis  homo  eo  ipso  quod  raiumalis  conditus  estj  ex 
ipsa  rationej  iUum  qui  se  condidity  Deum  esse  coUigere 
debet :  "  Every  man,  in  that  he  iis  reasonable,  out  of  the  same 
**  reason  may  know,  that  he  which  made  him  is  God.''  This 
God  all  men  behold,  saith  Job,  which  is,  according  to  the 
fathers,  dominationem  iUius  conspicere  in  creaturiSy  *^  to 
**  discern  him  in  his  providence  by  his  creatures.*"  That  God 
hath  been  otherwise  seen,  to  wit,  with  corporal  eyes,  ex- 
ceedeth  the  small  proportion  of  my  understanding,  grounded 
on  these  places  of  «  St.  John  and  ^  St.  Paul ;  Ye  have  not 
heard  his  voice  at  any  ttme^  neither  have  ye  seen  his  shape: 
and  again,  Whom  never  man  saw^  nor  cam,  see. 

And  this,  I  am  sure,  agreeth  with  the  nature  of  God's  sim- 
plicity: of  which  St.  Augustine;  Ipsa  enim  natura^  vel  sub^ 
stantia,  vel  quolibet  alio  nomine  appeHandum  est^  idipsum 
quod  Detis  estycorporaliter  videri  non potest;  "  That  nature, 

•  Hugo  super  Eccles.  homil.  8.  et  in  omnibus.    Apparentia  soiam 

^  Greg,  in  Mor.  Herm.  ad  fil.  Tat.  generatorum    est  ;    nifai]    apparitio 

].  5.    Unns  vero  ingenitus,  et  non  ap-  quam  general. 

parens,  et  immauifestus,  omnia  au-  ^  John  t.  3. 

tern  manifestans,  per  omnia  apparet,  *  i  Tim.  vi.  t6. 
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**  or  that  substance,  or  by  whatsoever  name  that  is  to  be 
"  called  which  is  God,  whatsoever  that  be^  the  same  cannot 
"  be  corporally  perceived,^  And  of  this  opinion  were  ^  Origen, 
[Cyril,  Chryso3toni,  Gregory  Nazianzene,  Hierome,  Au- 
I  gusdne,  Gregory  the  Great,  Evaristus,  Alcuinus,  Diony- 
sius  Aretipagita,  AquinaSj  and  all  others  of  authority.  But 
by  his  own  word,  and  by  this  visible  worlds  is  God  per- 
ceived of  men ;  which  is  also  the  understood  language  of 
the  Almighty,  vouchsafed  to  all  liis  creatures,  whose  hiero- 
•glyphical  characters  are  the  unnumbered  stars,  the  sun,  and 
moon;  written  on  these  large  volumes  of  the  firmament; 
written  also  on  the  earth  and  the  seas,  by  the  letters  of  all 
those  living  creatures,  and  plants,  which  inhabit  and  reside 
therein.  Therefore  said  that  learned  ^'Cusanus,  Mundns 
finiversiis  nihil  alktd  esf^quam  Deus  explicatu^;  "  The  world 
*'  universal  is  nothing  else  but  God  expressed,'"*  AndiJw  in- 
xri^iblc  things  of  God,  saith  sSt.  Paul,  are  seen  by  Ms  crea- 
Hon  of  the  worlds  being  considered  in  his  creatures.  Of 
al  1  which  there  was  no  other  cause  preceding  than  his  own 
will,  no  other  matter  than  his  own  power,  no  other  work- 
man than  his  own  word,  no  other  consideration  than  his 
own  infinite  goodness.  The  example  and  pattern  of  these 
his  creatures,  as  he  beheld  the  sanie  in  all  eternity  in  the 
abundance  of  his  own  love,  so  was  it  at  length  in  the  most 
wise  order,  by  his  unchanged  will  moved,  by  his  high  wis- 
dom disposed,  and  by  his  almighty  power  perfected,  and 
made  visible.  And  therefore,  saith  MiranduJa,  we  ought 
to  love  God,  e.r  Jide^  et  ex  efjkciibus^  that  is,  '*  botli  per- 
'*  suaded  by  his  word,  and  by  the  effects  of  the  world's  crea- 
**  tion  '^  Negite  enim  qui  caiaa  carets  ex  causa  ei  origine  sciri 
cognosci-qiie  poiestj  sed  vel  ex  rerum^  qumJaettB  sunt,  qum- 


*  Ortgen;^  I.  2»  ^t^t  a^x^^*  ^'  22. 
Cyril,  el  Cbrj's.  in  Joh.  horn.  14. 
Greg.  Na2.  1.  3.  Tbeolog.  Hier.  \n 
Esaiaiu.  Aug.  1,  2,  de  Tnn*  Cr  12.  et 
13.  Greg.  Magu*  1.  18-  Mor.  Evar. 
Ep.  i.Decret  Alcuin.  1.2.  de  Trin. 
c.  16.  D.  Areop.  c.  4,  CieI.  Hicrar. 
Tlioni.  p.  2.  q.  12.  Art.  11,  ct  alibi- 
DeuSf  qui  nHtura  inmihiliR  e^t,  ut  n 


viBibilibMS  posset  sciri,  opus  fecit, 
quod  opificem  siii  mi bi liter  maci- 
festaret,  ut  per  certum  incertum  sci* 
retiir,  et  illc  Oetis  omiiiufn  esse  cre- 
dere tur.  Amb,  in  Epist.  ad  Rom. 
c,  I. 

^  Curian.  de  Gen.  Dialog, 

f  Rom.  i.  20. 
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que  fiunt  et  gubernantur^  observatione  et  coUatione^  vel  ex 
ipnus  Dei  verbo:  ^'  For  he,of  whom  there  is  no  higher  cause, 
**  cannot  be  known  by  any  knowledge  of  cause  or  beginning,'" 
suth  ^  Montanus,  *<  but  either  by  the  observing  and  con- 
<*  ferring  of  things,  which  he  hath,  or  doth  create  and  govern, 
"  or  else  by  the  word  of  Grod  himself.^ 

SECT.  n. 

That  the  wisest  of  the  heathen^  whose  authority  is  not  to  be  de^ 
spised,  have  acknowledged  the  world  to  have  been  created  bf 
God. 

THIS  work  and  creation  of  the  world  did  most  of  the 
ancient  and  learned  philosophers  acknowledge,  though  by 
divers  terms  and  in  a  different  manner  expressed ;  I  mean 
all  those  who  are  entitled  by  St.  Augustine,  summi  phUaso- 
phiy  '^  philosophers  of  highest  judgment  and  understanding.^ 
*  Mercurius  Trisme^stus  calleth  God,  Principium  univer- 
sorum,  "  the  original  of  the  universal  ;'^  to  whom  he  giveth 
also  the  attributes  of  menSy  tiaturay  acttta^  neceasiUUyfinis^ 
etrenovatio.  And  wherein  he  truly,  with  St.  Paul,  casteth 
upon  God  all  power;  confessing  also,  that  the  world  was 
made  by  God's  almighty  word,  and  not  by  hands :  VerbOj 
non  manibiiSy  Jabricatus  est  mimdiis.  Zoroaster  (whom 
Heraclitus  followed  in  opinion)  took  the  word^r^  to  ex- 
press God  by,  (as  in  ^  Deuteronomy  and  in  ^  St.  Paul  it  is 
used,)  Omnia  ex  uno  igne  genita  sunt ;  **  All  things,^  saith 
he,  **  are  caused  or  produced  out  of  one  fire.'' 

So  did  Orpheus  plainly  teach  that  the  world  had  be- 
ginning in  time,  from  the  will  of  the  most  high  Gkxl :  whose 
remarkable  words  are  thus  converted ;  ^  Cum  abscondisset 
omnia  Jupiter  summus,  deinde  in  lumen  gratum  emisitj  ea> 
sacro  corde  operans  cogitata  et  mirabilia :  of  which  I  con- 
ceive this  sense:  "  When  great  Jupiter  had  hidden  all 
"  things  in  himself,  working  out  of  the  love  of  his  sacred 
"  heart,   he  sent   thence,   or   brought   forth,  into  grate- 

^  A.  Mont  Nat.  Hist,  fok  7.  ^  Deut.  iv.  24. 

*  Hemi.  iu  PoBinaudro,  et  in  ser-         *  Heb.  xii.  19. 
moue  sacro.  "*  Orph.  de  sum.  Jove. 
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*'  fill  light,  the  admirable  works  which  he  had  fore- 
«  thought;^ 

Pindarus  the  poet,  and  one  of  the  wisest,  acknowledged 
also  one  God,  the  most  High,  to  be  the  Father  and  Creator 
of  all  things ;  Unus  Deus,  Pater^  Creator  summus,  Plato 
calleth  God  the  cause  and  original,  the  nature  and  reason 
of  the  universal:  Totkis  rerum  natura^  causa^  et  origo 
Deus,     But  hereof  more  at  large  hereafter". 

Now,  although  the  curiosity  of  some  men  have  found  it 
superfluous  to  remember  the  opinions  of  philosophers  in 
matters  of  divinity,  (it  being  true,  that  the  scripture  hath 
not  want  of  any  foreign  testiraony,)  yet  as  die  fathers,  with 
others  excellently  learned,  are  my  examples  herein ;  so  St. 
Paul  himself  did  not  despise,  but  thought  it  lawful  and  pro- 
fitable, to  remember  whatsoever  he  found  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God  among  the  heathen,  that  he  might  thereby 
take  from  them  all  escape,  by  way  of  ignorance,  God  ren- 
dering vengeance  to  them  that  know  him  not ;  as  in  his 
Epistle  to  Titus  he  citeth  Epimenides  against  the  Cretans, 
and  to  the  Corinthians,  Menander;  and  in  the  seventeenth 
of  the  Acts,  Aratus,  &c.  "  For  truth,"  saith  St.  Ambrose, 
"  by  whomsoever  uttered,  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost  f"  Veritm, 
a  qnocunque  dicatur^  a  Spiriiu  Sa7i€to  est :  and  lastly,  let 
those  kind  of  men  learn  this  rule;  Qum  sacris  serviunt^ 
prqfhna  nan  sunt ;  "  Nothing  is  profane  that  serveth  to 
<*  the  use  of  holy  things.'" 

SECT,  III, 

Of  the  meaning  of  In  principio.  Genes,  i*  i, 

THIS  visible  world,  of  which  Moses  writeth,  God  cre- 
ated in  the  beginning,  or  first  of  all ;  in  which,  saith  Ter- 
tulhan,  things  began  to  be.  This  word  begmumff  (in  which 
the  Hebrews  seek  some  hidden  mystery,  and  which  in  the 
Jews'*  Targum  is  converted  by  the  w^ord  sapientia)  cannot 
be  referred  to  succession  of  time,  nor  to  order^  as  some  men 
have  conceived,  both  which  are  subsequent;  but  only  to 
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creation  then :  for  before  that  beginning  there  was  neither 
primary  matter  tu  be  informed,  nor  form  to  inform,  nor  any 
beings  but  the  eternal-  Nature  was  not,  nor  the  next  pa- 
rent, or  time,  begotten  ;  time  properly  and  naturally  taken : 
for  if  God  had  but  disposed  of  matter  already  in  being, 
then  as  the  word  be^innhig-  could  not  be  referred  to  all 
things,  so  must  it  follow,  that  the  institution  of  matter  pro- 
ceeded from  a  greater  power  than  that  of  God.  And  by 
what  name  shall  we  then  call  such  an  one,  saith  Lactantius, 
as  exceedeth  God  in  potency ;  for  it  is  an  act  of  more  ex- 
cellency to  make,  than  to  dispose  of  things  made  ?  Where- 
upon it  may  be  concluded,  that  matter  could  not  be  before 
this  beginning ;  except  we  feign  a  double  creation,  or  allow 
of  two  powers,  and  both  infinite:  the  impossibility  whereof 
scorneth  defence.  ^Nam  impasmhik  est  plura  esse  injinita: 
gnoniam  altemm  esset  in  aUero  JinUum :  "  There  cannot 
"  be  more  infinites  than  one;  for  one  of  them  would  limit 
"  the  other."" 

SECT.  IV, 

Of  the  meaning  of  the  words  heaven  ftnd  earth,  Genes,  i^  i » 

THE  universal  matter  of  the  world  (which  Moses  com- 
prehendeth  under  the  names  of  heaven  and  earth)  is  by 
divers  diversely  understood ;  for  there  are  that  conceive, 
that  by  those  words  was  meant  the  first  matter,  as  the  Peri- 
j^atetics  imderstand  it;  to  which  St,  Augustine  and  Isidore 
seem  to  adhere:  Fedsti  rmmdumy  saith  St.  Augustine,  cfe 
materia  rnformi ;  quam  Jecisti  de  nulla  ri\  petie  nnllani 
rem:  that  is,  "  Thou  hast  made  the  world  of  a  matter  with- 
**  out  form ;  which  matter  thon  madest  of  nothing,  and 
**  being  made,  it  was  httle  other  than  nothing.^"" 

But  this  potential  and  imaginary  materia  prima  cannot 
exist  \\ithout  foniL  Peter  Lombard,  the  schoolmen  Beda, 
Lyranus,  Comeator,  Tostatus,  and  others,  affirm,  that  it 
pleased  God  first  of  all  to  create  the  empyrean  heaven; 
which  at  the  succeeding  instant,  saith  PBeda  and  Strabo, 

*»  Cusari.  de  rncat^?,  lib.  j. 
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he  filled  with  angek.  This  empyrean  heaven  Steuchius  Eu- 
gubinus  calleth  "  divine  clarity,  and  uncreatecl :""  an  error 
for  which  lie  is  sharply  chargetl  by  Percrms ;  though  {as  I 
conceive)  he  rather  failed  in  the  subsequent,  when  he  made 
it  to  be  a  place,  and  tlie  seat  of  angels  and  just  souls, 
than  in  the  foriuer  affirmation:  for  of  the  first,  that  God 
liveth  in  eternal  lights  it  is  written,  ^M^  soul^  praise  ihou 
ike  Lordy  thai  covereth  himself  mitk  light:  and  in  the  Re- 
'  velation,  ^And  the  city  hath  no  rwed  of  the  sun^  neither  of 
tlw  moon  to  shifie  i/n  it ;  Jbr  the  glory  of  God  did  light  it. 
And  herein  also  ^  John  Mercer,  upon  Genesis,  differeth  not 
in  opinion  from  Eugubinus:  for  as  by  heaven  created  in 
the  beginning,  was  not  meant  the  invisible,  or  superceles- 
tial ;  &o  in  his  judgment,  because  it  waa  in  all  eternity  the 
glorious  seat  of  God  himself,  it  w^as  not  necessary  to  be 
created  :  Quern  mundiim  supercwlestem  meo  Judkio  creari 
(saith  Mercer)  non  erat  ?iecesse^ 

But  as  Moses  forbare  to  speak  of  angels,  and  of  things 
invisible  and  incorporate,  for  the  weakness  of  their  capaci- 
ties whom  he  then  cared  to  infonii  of  those  things  w^hich 
were  more  manifest ;  to  wit,  that  God  did  not  only  by  a 
strong  hand  deliver  them  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise  made  to  their  forefathers,  but  also 
that  he  created,  and  was  the  sole  cause  of  this  aspec table 
and  perceivable  universal :  so,  on  the  other  side,  I  dare  not 
think,  that  any  supercelestial  heave*i,  or  whatsoever  else 
(not  himself)  was  increate  and  eternal  And  as  for  the  place 
of  God  before  the  world  created,  the  finite  wisdom  of  mor- 
tal men  hath  no  perception  of  it ;  neither  can  it  limit  the 
scat  of  infinite  power,  no  more  than  infinite  powx*r  itself  can 
be  limited ;  for  his  place  is  in  himself^  whom  no  niagnitucle 
else  can  contain :  Ilozi^  great  ia  the  house  of  God^  saith 
*Baruch,  how  large  is  ike  place  cif  his  possession  f  It  is 
greats  and  hath  no  end ;  it  is  high^  and  unrneasurable. 

But  leaving  multiplicity  of  opinions,  it  is  more  probable 


"»  Ps.  civ*  1 1. 

*  Claritii!!  diriiia  iion  eiit  lux  factii, 
sed  ftapicutia  Del,  uou  ercaUii  sed 
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and  allowed,  that  by  the  words  ^heaven  and  earth  was 
meant  the  solid  matter  and  substance,  as  well  of  all  the  hea- 
vens, and  orbs  supernal,  as  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  and 
waters,  which  covered  it  over ;  to  wit,  that  very  matter  of 
all  things,  materia^  chaos,  possibiUtas,  rive  posse  Jieri. 
"  Which  matter,''  saith  »  Calvin,  "  was  so  called,"  quod  Mhu 
mundi  semen  Juerit ;  "  because  it  was  the  seed  of  the  uni- 
versal :'*^  an  opinion  of  ancient  philosophers  long  before. 


« 


SECT.  V. 

That  the  substance  of  the  waters,  as  mixed  in  the  body  of  the  eortK 
is  by  Moses  understood  in  the  word  earth ;  and  that  the  earthy 
by  the  attributes  of  unformed  and  Foidy  is  described  as  the  chaos 
of  the  ancient  heathen. 

MOSES  first  nameth  heaven  and  earth,  (putting  waters 
out  in  the  third  place,)  as  comprehending  waters  in  the 
word  earth;  but  afterwards  he  nameth  them  apart,  whoi 
Gkxi  by  his  Spirit  began  to  distinguish  the  confused  mass ; 
and,  as  Basil  s£uth,  prceparare  naturam  aquce  ad  Jwcwr^ 
ditatem  vitaJem :  **  to  prepare  the  nature  of  water  to  a 
"  vital  fruitfulness.'' 

For  under  the  word  heaven  was  the  matter  of  all  hea- 
venly bodies  and  natures  expressed ;  and  by  the  name  of 
earth  and  waters  all  was  meant,  whatsoever  is  under  the 
moon,  and  subject  to  alteration.  Corrupt  seeds  bring  forth 
corrupt  plants ;  to  which  the  piu^  heavens  are  not  subject^ 
though  subject  to  perishing.  They  shall  perish,  saith  yDa^ 
vid;  and  the  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  saith 
^Esay.  Neither  were  the  waters  the  matter  of  earth ;  for  it 
is  written,  ^Lei  the  waters  under  the  heavens  he  gathered 
into  one phice,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear:  which  proveth, 
that  the  dry  land  was  mixed  and  covered  with  the  waters, 
and  not  yet  distinguished ;  but  no  way,  that  the  waters 
were  the  matter  or  seed  of  the  earth,  much  less  of  the  uni- 
versal.     Initio  tuy  Domine,  terram  fandasti ;    Thou,  O 


^  Cusan.    in  Compend.  fol.   224. 
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Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  Jbunded  the  earth:  and 
again,  ^  The  earth  was  covered  tvith  the  deep  (meaning  with 
waters)  as  with  a  gartnenty  saitli  Da%nd.  And  if  by  natural 
arguments  it  may  be  proved,  that  water  by  condensatioii 
may  become  earth,  the  same  reason  teadieth  us  also,  that 
earth  rarefied  may  become  water ;  water,  air ;  air,  fire ;  and 
so  on  the  contrary*  ^Deus  ignis  suhstantiam  per  aerem  in 
aquam  convertit ;  *' God  turneth  the  substance  of  fire  by 
"air  into  water."^  For  the  heavens  and  the  earth  remained 
in  tlie  same  state  in  which  they  were  created,  as  touching 
their  substanccj  though  there  was  afterwards  added  multi- 
phcity  of  perfection,  in  respect  of  beauty  and  ornament. 
^Ccelum  vero  et  terra  in  statu  creationis  rema/nscrunt  guan" 
trim  ad  mibstantiam^  licet  iJiuUiplcx  perfecth  decor  is  et  or^ 
natus  eis  postmodtim  superaddita  est.  And  the  word  which 
the  Hebrews  call  maim  is  not  to  be  understood  according 
to  the  Latin  translation  simply,  and  as  specifical  water ;  but 
the  same  more  properly  signifieth  hquor.  For,  (according  to 
^  Montanus,)  Est  autem  maim  liquor gemmuSj  et  hoc  nomen 
propter  verhorum  penuriam^  Lathia  lingua  plurali  jumiero 
ctquusjecit;  **  For  maim^  saith  he,  **  is  a  double  liquor;" 
that  is,  of  divers  natures ;  "  and  this  name^  or  word,  the  La^ 
"  tins,  wanting  a  voice  to  express  it,  call  it  in  the  plural, 
*'  aquas^  waters."^ 

This  mass,  or  indigested  matter,  or  chaos,  created  in  the 
beginning,  was  without  form ;  that  is,  without  the  proper 
form  whicli  it  afterwards  acquired,  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
had  separated  the  earth,  and  digested  it  from  the  waters. 
^And  the  earth  was  void;  that  is,  not  producing  any 
creatures,  or  adorned  with  any  plants,  fruits,  or  flowers. 
But  after  the  Spirit  of  God  had  moiled  upon  the  wa- 
tersy  and  wrought  this  indigested  matter  into  that  form 
which  it  now  retaineth,  then  did  the  earth  bud  Jbrtk 
the  herb  which  seedeth  secd^  and  tJie  Jruitfiil  tree  accord- 
ing  to  his  kindf  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good;  which 
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attribute  was  not  given  to  the  earth  while  it  was  con- 
fused, nor  to  the  heavens  before  they  had  motion  and 
adornment  God  saw  thai  it  was  good;  that  is,  made  per- 
fect :  for  perfection  is  that  to  which  nothing  is  wanting.  Ei 
perfecti  Dei  perfecta  sunt  opera ;  "  The  works  of  the  per- 
"  feet  Gkxl  are  perfect.'' 

From  this  lump  of  imperfect  matter  had  the  ancient 
poets  their  invention  of  Demogorgon ;  Hesiodus  and  Anax- 
agoras  the  knowledge  of  that  chaos.    Of  which  sOvid ; 

Ante  marey  et  terras,  et  (quod  tegit  omnia)  catlum, 
Unus  erat  toto  natura  vultus  in  orbe. 
Quern  dixere  chaos,  rudis  indigestaque  moles. 

Before  the  sea  and  land  was  made^  and  heaven^  that  all 

doth  hide. 
In  all  the  world  one  only  face  of  nature  did  abide : 
Which  chaos  hight^  a  huge  rude  heap. 

SECT.  VI. 

How  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
waters;  and  that  this  is  not  to  be  searched  curiously. 

AFTER  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  then  void  and 
without  form,  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  waters. 
The  Seventy  Interpreters  used  the  word  swperferebatwr^ 
moved  upon  or  over:  incubaiat  or  Jbvebaty  saith  Hierome, 
out  of  h  Basil ;  and  Basil  out  of  a  Syrian  doctor ;  Equidem 
non  meam  tibi^  sed  viri  ciyusdam  Syri  sententiam  recen- 
seboy  sjuth  Basil :  which  words  mcubare  or  Jboere^  import- 
ing warmth,  hatching,  or  quickening,  have  a  special  likeness, 
i  Verbtmi  tramslatum  est  ab  ambus  pulUtiei  su(B  incuhanti- 
buSj  quamvis  spiritualij  et  plane  inena/rrabUi^  non  autem 
corporali  modo ;  "  The  word  is  taken  of  birds  hatching  their 
**  young,  not  corporally,  but  in  a  spiritual  and  unexpressible 
**  manner." 

Some  of  the  Hebrews  convert  it  to  this  effect,  SpiritiLS 
Dei  voUtabat ;  "  The  Spiritof  God  did  flutter:"  the  Chaldean 

8  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  i.  »«  Basil.  Hexam.  *  Junitis. 
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paraphrast  in  this  sense,  Venius  a  conspecfu  Dei  mifflahat : 
or,  as  others  understand  the  Chaldean,  Jiabat^  peUebat^  re- 
movebat:  "  The  wind  from  the  face  of  God  did  blow  under, 
**  drive,  or  remove,  or  did  blow  upon ;''"'  according  to  the 
^  147th  Psalm,  He  caused  hu  wind  to  bhu\  and  the  waters 
increase:  but  there  was  yet  no  wind  nor  exhalation.  *  Arias 
MontanuSjin  these  words,  Kt  Spirit u^  Klohhn  Merachefet^ 
id  esif  efficactter  motUatis^  cmifbvais^  ac  agitans  super  Jh- 
ciesgeniim  Uquoris;  "  The  Spirit  of  God  eHectu  ally  and  often 
*'  moving, keeping  w^arm,and  cherishing,  quickening  and  stir- 
*'  ring  upon  the  face  of  this  double  liquor,"  For  he  makcth 
four  originals,  whereof  three  are  agents,  and  the  last  pas- 
sive and  material;  to  wit,  causa^  which  is  the  divine  good- 
ness; ^Jehi^  which  is,^rt/,  sive  erity  "  let  it  be,  or  it  shall  be.'''^ 
Qucd  voxverbo  Dei  prima  prolatajhiii :  "  which  voice,"^  saitb 
he, "  was  the  first  that  was  uttered  by  the  word  of  God,""  The 
third,  Splritus Elohimj  *'  the  Spirit  of  God,''^  ideM^  vis  qum-- 
dam  diimuty  affiUs  ac  j^cesens^  per  omnia  pertingens^  mn^ 
ma  compiem ;  that  is,  **  A  certain  divine  power,  or  strength, 
"  every  where,  active  and  extending,  and  stretching  through 
**  all,  filling  and  finishing  aO  things.'''  The  fourth  he  calleth 
ffmlm^  id  esty  muter tes  ad  omnem  rem  conficiendam  kubUis; 
'*  matter  apt  to  become  every  thing »^  For  myself,  I  am  re- 
solved, {ctmi  Deif^y  ^U  superratkmale  omni  ratione;  "  seeing 
**  God  is  in  all  reason  above  reason,")  that  although  the  ef- 
fects which  follow  his  w^onderful  ways  of  working  may  in  a 
measure  be  perceived  by  raan^s  understanding,  yet  the  man- 
ner and  first  operation  of  his  divine  power  cannot  be  con- 
ceived by  any  mind,  or  spirit,  compassed  with  a  mortal 
body,  Ammalis  homo  gucp  Dei  sunt  non  pereipif :  For  my 
thoughts^  saith  the  Lord  in  "Esay,  are  not  ymir  thoughts^ 
neither  are  your  ways  my  zvays.  And  as  the  world  hath 
not  known  God  himself,  so  are  his  ways^  according  to  St. 
Paul,  pastjlndmg  out.  O  righteous  Father^  tJie  world  hMh 
not  known  thee^  sjuth  Christ.    And  therefore,  whether  that 
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motion,  vitality,  and  operation,  were  by  incubation  or  how 
else,  the  manner  is  only  known  to  God.  ^  Quomodo  in  otn- 
nibus  sit  rebus^  vel  per  essentiam^  vel  per  potentiam^  inteL 
lectus  nosier  non  capH ;  '*  For  how  God,^  saith  St.  Augustine, 
speaking  of  his  ubiquity,  "  is  in  all  things,  either  by  essence, 
**  presence,  or  power,  our  understanding  cannot  comprehend.^ 
P  Nihil  inter  Deum  koiiihiemque  duiaret^  si  am^iUaf  et  dU- 
positioner  iUius  majestatts  €etern(E^  cogitatio  assequeretur 
humana;  "  There  would  be  no  difference  between  Gtxl  and 
*'  man,  if  man^s  understanding  could  conceive  the  counsels 
**  and  disposing  of  that  eternal  majesty  :"  and  therefore  to  be 
over-curious  in  searching  how  the  all-j^owerfol  word  of  God 
wrought  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  his  all-piercing  and 
operative  Spirit  distinguishing,  gave  form  to  the  matter  of 
the  universiil,  is  a  labour  and  search  like  unto  his^  who,  not 
contented  with  a  known  and  safe  ford,  will  presume  to  pass 
over  tile  greatest  river  in  all  parts,  where  he  is  ignorant  of 
their  depths :  for  so  doth  tlxe  one  lose  his  life,  and  the  other 
bis  understanding.  We  behokl  the  sun,  and  enjoy  his 
light,  as  long  as  we  look  towards  it  but  tenderly  and  cir- 
cumspectly ;  we  warm  ourselves  safely,  while  we  stand  near 
the  fire :  but  if  we  seek  to  outface  the  one,  or  enter  into  the 
other,  we  forthwith  become  blind  or  burnt* 

But  to  eschew  curiosity;  this  is  true>  that  the  English 
word  moved  is  most  proper  antl  significant :  for  of  motion 
proceedeth  all  production,  and  all  whatsoever  is  effected. 
And  this  omnipotent  Spirit  of  God,  which  may  indeed  be 
truly  called,  prmdpitim  motu^^  and  with  Miranclula,  vU 
causiE  effidenii^^  *'  the  force  of  the  efiicicnt  cause,"  St.  Au- 
gustine sometimes  taketh  for  the  Holy  Ghost ;  sometimes 
for  a  wind  or  breath,  sub  nmtiijie  splriiiinf^  *'  under  the 
**  napae  of  a  spirit,''^  which  is  sometimes  so  taken ;  or  for 
vlrtuaUs  creatura,  "  for  a  created  virtuality.""  Tertullian 
and  Theotloret  call  it  also  a  breath,  or  wind:  Mercurius 
nameth  it,  splritum  ienuem  vntclUgiMlevi^  "  a  pure  or  thin 
*'  intelligible  spirit  -^   Anaxagoras,  mentem :  Tostatus,  vo^ 
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hmtaiem  et  mmitem  Dei,  **  the  will  and  mind  of  God  ;^* 
which  menSy  Plato  in  Tima^o  maketh  animam  mundi^  *'  the 
"  soul  of  the  world  :^  and  in  his  sixth  book,  De  Republica, 
he  ealleth  it,  "  the  law  of  heaven;'*^  in  his  Epistles,  "  the 
*'  leader  of  things  to  come,  and  the  presence  of  things  past."* 
But  as  Cyprian  wrote  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ  our  Saviour, 
Mens  dejicti^  vox  mlety  et  iion  mea  tantum,  sed  etiam  ange- 
lorum;  *'  My  mind  faileth,  my  voice  is  silent,  and  not  mine 
**  only,  but  even  the  voice  of  angels  ;'*'^  so  may  all  men  else 
say  in  the  understanding  and  utterance  of  the  ways  and 
works  of  the  creation;  for  to  him,  saith  q Naxianzenus, 
there  is  not  one  substance  by  which  he  is,  and  another  by 
which  he  can,  sed  conmibHanttale  illi  est^  guicquid  eju^  esty 
€t  guicquid  est;  "  whatsoever  attribute  of  him  there  is, 
**  and  whatsoever  he  is,  it  is  the  very  same  substance  that 
*'  himself  is.'' 

But  the  Spirit  of  God  which  moved  upon  the  waters 
cannot  be  taken  for  a  breath,  or  wind,  nor  for  any  other 
creature,  separate  from  the  iniinite  active  power  of  God, 
which  then  formed  and  distinguished,  and  which  now  sus- 
tainelh  and  giveth  continuance  to  the  universal  For  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  filleth  all  the  world ;  and  the  same  is  it 
which  vmmtmneth  all  things^  saith  'Salomon.  //'  thou  send 
forth  thy  Spirit y  ssaih  David,  they  are  created :  and  Gre- 
I  gory,  Deus  suo prtEsentiaH  esse^  dat  mmubiis  rebus  esse^  itu 
*  quod  si  se  rebus  subtrahcreiy  sicut  de  nihilo  Jacta  sunt  om^ 
\muy  sic  in  nihihtm  de  finer  ent  umversa :  "God  giveth  being 
**  to  all  things,  by  being  present  with  all  things ;  so  as  if  he 
**  should  withdraw  himself  from  them,  then  as  of  nothing 
'*  the  world  was  made,  it  would  again  fall  away  and  vanish 
*'  into  nothing.''  And  this  working  of  God's  Spirit  in  all 
things  5  Virgil  hath  expressed  excellently  : 

Principio  cesium  ac  terra s^  camposque  liqutntes^ 
Lucent emque  ^lobum  (un&;^  Ti tarda qite  astra^ 
SpirUus  intm  alit :  ioiamque  infma  per  artm, 
Mens  agitai  mokm,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 


••  NftziaDz.  lib.  z.  ThcoL 
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The  heaven,  the  earth,  and  all  the  liquid  main, 
The  moon's  bright  globe,  and  stars  Titanian, 
A  spirit  within  maintains :  and  their  whole  mass, 
A  mind,  which  through  each  part  infiisM  doth  pass. 
Fashions,  and  works,  and  wholly  doth  transpierce 
All  this  great  body  of  the  universe. 

And  this  was  the  same  Spirit  which  moved  in  the  uni- 
versal, and  thereby  both  distinguished  and  adorned  it. 
^  His  Spirit  tuxih  garnished  the  heavens^  saith  Job.  So  then 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  waters,  and  created  in 
them  their  spirituality  and  natural  motion;  motion  brought 
forth  heat ;  and  heat  rarefaction,  and  subtilty  of  parts.  By 
this  Spirit  (which  gave  heat  and  motion,  and  thereby  ope- 
ration to  every  nature,  while  it  moved  upon  the  waters, 
which  were  in  one  indigested  lump  and  «  chaos,  disposed  to 
all  forms  alike)  was  begotten  air ;  an  element  superior,  as 
lighter  than  the  waters ;  through  whose  vast,  open,  subtile, 
diaphanic,  or  transparent  body,  the  light,  afterwards  cre- 
ated, might  easily  transpierce:  light  for  the  excellency 
thereof  being  the  first  creature  which  God  called  good, 
whose  creation  immediately  followed.  This  Spirit  Chrys- 
ostom  calleth  a  vital  operation^  aquis  a  Deo  insitamj  ex 
qua  aqacB  non  solum  motioneniy  sed  et  vim  procreandi  am- 
malia  habuerint.  He  calleth  it,  "  a  vital  operation  pven 
**  by  God  unto  the  waters,  whereby  the  waters  had  not 
**  only  motion,  but  also  power  to  procreate  or  bring  forth 
"  living  creatures.'" 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  light  created,  as  the  material  substance  of  the  «m,  and  of 
the  nature  of  it,  and  difficulty  of  knowledge  of  it ;  and  of  the  eo?- 
cellency  and  use  of  it :  and  of  motion,  and  heat  annexed  unto  U, 

THESE  waters  were  afterwards  congregated,  and  called 
the  sea :  and  this  light  afterwards  (in  the  fourth  day)  ga- 
thered and  united,  and  called  the  sun,  the  organ  and  in- 

*  Job  XXVI.  13.  "  Gen.  i.  5. 
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stniment  of  created  light.    For  this  first  and  dispersed  light 
did  not,  as  I  conceive,  distinguish  the  night  from  the  day, 
but  with  a  reference  to  the  sun's  creation,  and  the  uniting  of 
the  dispersed  hght  therein.    This  is  proved  by  these  words, 
'  Let  there  be  UgJds  in  the  Jirmument^  to  separate  tJie  day 
'  Jrom  the  mght :  which  lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
were  also  madej^r  signs,  andjbrseasonsy  andjbr  dat/s,  and 
.^or  years y  implying  a  motion  instantly  to  follow,  by  which 
days  and  years  are  distinguished;    after  which  succeeded 
time,  or  together   with  which  that   time  (which  was  the  ' 
measure  of  motion)  began*   B*or  that  space  of  the  first  three 
days  which  preceded  the  sun's  creation,  or  fonnal  [:»erfec- 
tion,  when  as  yet  there  was  not  any  motion  to  be  measured, 
and  the   day  named  in  the  fifth   verse,   was  but  such  a 
space,  as  afterwards  by  the  sun's  motion  made  a  civil  or  na- 
tural day.     And  as  waters  were  the  matter  of  air,  of  the  fir- 
mament, and  of  the  lower  and  upper  waterSj  and  of  the 
seas,  and  creatures  therein  ;  earth,  the  matter  of  beasts, 
plants,  minerals,  and  man's  body  :  so  may  light  (for  expres- 
sion sake)  be  called  the  chaos,  or  material  substance  of  the 
sun,  and  other  lights  of  heaven :  howbeit,  neither  the  sun, 
nor  any  thing  sensible,  is  that  light  itself,  YquxE  causa  est 
lueidorumj  *'  which  is  the  cause  that  things  are  lightsome,^ 
(though  it  make  itself  and  all  things  else  visible :)  but  a 
[body  most  illightened,   which  illuminateth  the  moon,  by 
rhom  the  neighbouring  region    (which   the    Greeks  call 
€Bther,  the  place  of  the  supposed  element  of  fire)  is  affected 
and  qualified,  and  by  it  all  bodies  hvingiu  this  our  air*  For 
I  this  light  Avicenna  calleth,  vehimlum  etjbmentum  omnium 
cmlestium  virtutum  et  impressiomim  ;  "  the  conductor,  and 
**  preserver,  or  nourisher  of  all  celestial  virtues  and  impres- 
**  sions ;""  nothing  descending  of  heavenly  influences  but  by 
the  medium  or  means  of  light     Anstotle  calleth  *'  light  a 
*'  quality,  inherent  or  cleaving  to  a  diaphanous  body,  *^^u»zen 
est  qualiias  inhtereji^  diaphmm:    but  this  may  be  better 


y  Lux  rlicilur,  qua:  se,  ct  omtim  vi 
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avouched  of  the  heat,  which  it  transportcth,  and  bringeth 
with  it,  or  conducteth ;    which  heat,  say  the  Platonicks, 

^abeunte  himine  reskkt  in  »ithJ€€to ;  "  the  light  being  de- 
"  parted  doth  reside  in  the  subject,  as  warmth  in  the  air," 
though  the  same  be  deprived  of  hght.  This  light  Plotinus 
and  all  tlie  Academics  make  incorporal,  and  so  doth  Mon- 
tan  us,  cui  ncc  duriiia  redisHt,  nee  spatium ;  ^^  which  nei* 
**  ther  hardness  resisteth,  nor  space  leaveth*^ 

Aristotle  fnideth  corporality  in  the  beams  of  light,  but  it 
is  but  by  way  of  repetition  of  other  men"*s  opinions,  saitb 
*  Picolomineus,  Democritus,  Leucippus,  and  Epicurus,  give 
materiality  to  light  itself^  but  improperly  :  for  it  passeth  at 
an  instant  from  the  heaven  to  the  earth ;  nor  is  it  resisted 
by  any  hardness,  because  it  pierceth  through  the  solid  body 
of  glass,  or  other  crystalline  matter ;  and  whereas  it  is  with- 
stood by  unclean  and  unpure  earthy  substances,  less  hard, 
and  more  easy  to  invade  than  the  ft>rmer,  the  same  is, 
^  qimd  ohstacidum  natura  terreum  atque  mrdtdum^  jwn  ca- 
pit  caiuUdmn  luminu  purUatem  ;  "  bcjcause  an  obstacle, 
**  by  nature  earthy  and  foul,  doth  not  receive  the  pure  clear- 
**  ness  of  light:**"'  alluding  to  that  most  divine  light,  which 
only  shineth  on  those  minds  which  are  purged  from  all 
worldly  dross  and  human  uncleanness. 

But  of  this  created  light  there  is  no  agreement  in  opi- 
nion ;  neither  do  I  marvel  at  it,  for  it  cannot  be  found  either 
in  the  fathers,  philosophers,  or  schoolmen,  or  other  ancient  or 
latter  writers,  that  any  of  them  understood  either  it  or  them- 
selves therein  :  all  men  (to  cast  off  ignorance)  have  disputed 
hereof,  but  there  is  no  man  that  hath  been  taught  thereby. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  (not  inferior  to  any  in  wit,)  as  he  hath 
shewed  little  strength  of  argument  in  refuting  the  opinions 
of  Beda,  Hugo,  Lombard,  Lyranus,  and  others ;  so  is  his 
own  judgment  herein  as  weak  as  any  man^s:  and  most  of 
the  schoolmen  were  rather  curious  in  the  nature  of  terms, 
and  more  subtile  in  distinguishing  upon  the  parts  of  doctrine 
already  laid  down,  than  discoverers  of  any  thing  hidden. 


•  Fieri o.  li    .  de  LumiDC,  cap*  1 1 . 
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either  in  philosophy  or  divimty :  of  whom  it  may  be  truly- 
said.  Nihil  .fnpientim  odwmt^  acumme  nimio;  "  Nothing  is 
"  more  odious  to  true  wisdom,  than  too  acute  sharpness.^ 
Neither  hath  the  length  of  time  and  the  search  of  many 
learned  men  (which  ihe  same  time  hath  brought  forth  and 
devoured)  resolved  us,  whether  this  light  be  substantial, 
corporal,  or  incorporal :  corporal  they  say  it  cannot  be^  be- 
cause then  it  could  neither  pierce  the  air,  nor  those  hard, 
solidj   and   diaphanous   bodies,   which   it   doth;    and   yet 
every  day  we  see  the  air  illightened ;    incor]>Drat  it  can- 
not be,   because  it  is  sensible :    sensible  it  is,  because   it 
sometime  affecteth  the  sight  of  the  eye  with  offence,  and 
therefore  by   most   of  the  fathers   so  esteemed.      Others 
say  (as  Patricius)  that  it  cannot  be  matter,  because  no  form 
so  excellent  as  itself  to  inform  it ;  neither  can  it  be  any  ac- 
cident, which  is  not  separable  without  the  destruction  of  the 
subject :  for  light  being  taken  from  the  sun,  the  sun  is  no 
more  the  sun  in  existence-   Secondly,  If  light  were  proceed- 
ing from  matter  and  form,  then  either,  or  both,  must  be 
one  of  these,  lucid  or  bright,  dark  or  opaque,  diaphanous  or 
transparent;  but  darkness  cannot  be  parent  of  light,  and 
things  diaphanous  (being  neither  light  nor  darkness,,  but 
capable  of  either)  cannot  be  the  cause  of  either,  and  there- 
,  fore  must  the  matter,  or  form,  or  l>oth,  be  lucid  and  shin- 
ling,    c  Lucid  and  shining  obtain  their  so  Ijcingof  the  light; 
land  therefore  if  we  derive  this  being  of  light  from  a  former, 
[then  would  the  progress  go  on  infinitely  and  against  nature; 
[and  therefore  he  concludeth,  that  light  in  the  sun  hath  his 
I  being  primarily  and  immediately  of  itself,  and  is  therefore 
[the  sun"*s  form,  and  the  form  of  all  lucid  and  shining  bodies : 
[but  what  is  taught  hereby,  let  others  judge. 

But  in  my  understanding,  lumen  (which  may  be  Eng- 
lished by  the  word  shine)  is  an  intentional  species  of  that 
which  may  be  Englished  by  light;    and  so   this  shining, 


*  LfUCida  corpom  eiiinl  pleisa  sua 
luce,  Eliejjisteuebris  impervia,  Opa- 
cft  sunt  plena  suis  tcnebrts  alieno  lu- 
mlue.    TrAn^pareiitin  seu  diapliauft 
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which  prcx:eecleth  from  tht  sun,  or  other  lights  of  heaven, 

©r  from  any  other  lights  is  an  image,  or  Intentional  species 
thereof;  antl  an  intentional  species  may  ha  understood  by 
ihe  example  of  a  red  or  green  colour,  occasioned  by  the 
shining  of  the  sun  through  red  or  green  glass :  for  then  ive 
perceive  the  same  colour  cast  upon  any  thing  opposite  ; 
which  redness  or  other  colour  we  call  the  intentional  sjiecies 
of  the  colour  in  that  glass.  And  again  ;  as  this  light,  touch- 
ing  his  simple  nature^  is  no  way  yet  understood ;  so  it  is 
disputed,  whether  this  light  first  created  be  the  same  which 
the  sun  inholdeth  and  easteth  forth,  or  whether  it  had  con- 
tinuance any  longer  than  till  the  sun's  creation. 

But  by  the  most  wise  and  unchanged  order,  which  God 
observed  in  the  works  of  the  world,  I  gather,  that  the  light, 
in  the  first  day  created,  was  the  substance  of  the  sun  :  for 
il  Moses  repeateth  twice  the  main  |>arts  of  die  universal : 
first,  as  they  were  created  in  matter;  secondly,  as  they 
were  adorned  with  form :  first,  naming  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  the  waters,  all  confused  ;  and  afterward,  the  waters 
congregated,  the  earth  made  dry  land  ;  and  the  heavens 
distinguished  from  l>oth,  and  Ix^auttfied,  Antl  therefore  the 
earth,  as  it  was  eartli,  hufore  it  was  uncovered,  and  before 
it  was  called  arnia^  or  dry  land;  and  the  waters  were  wa- 
ters, before  they  were  congregated  and  called  the  sea, 
though  neither  of  them  perfect,  or  enriched  widi  their  vir- 
tual forms:  so  the  sun,  although  it  had  not  its  formal  per- 
fection, his  circle,  beauty,  and  bounded  magnitude  till  the 
fourth  day,  yet  was  the  sulistance  tliereof  in  the  first  day 
(under  the  name  of  light)  created ;  and  this  light  for- 
merly dispersed,  was  in  tlie  same  fourth  day  united,  and  set 
in  the  firmament  of  heaven;  for,  to  light  created  in  the  first 
day  God  gave  no  proj>er  place  or  fixation  ;  and  therefore 
the  eflfects  naiped  by  anticipation  (which  was  to  separate  day 
from  night)  were  precisely  performed,  after  this  light  w^as 
congregated  and  had  obtained  life  and  motion*  Neither 
did  the  wisdom  of  God  find  cause  why  it  should  move  (by 
which  motion  days  and  nights  are  distinguished)  till  then; 
''  Gen.  i,  o« 
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because  there  was  not  yet  any  creature  produced,  to  which, 
by  moving^  tlic  sun  might  give  light,  heat,  and  operation. 

But  after  the  earth  (distinguished  from  waters)  began  to 
bud  forth  the  bud  of  tlic  herb,  &c.  God  caused  the  sun 
to  move^  and  (by  interchange  of  time)  to  visit  every  part 
of  the  inferior  world  ;  by  his  beat  to  stir  up  the  fire  of  ge- 
neration, and  to  give  activity  to  tlie  seeds  of  all  natures: 
^  for,  as  a  king,  which  conimandeth  some  goodly  building 
to  be  erected,  doth  accoranlodate  the  same  to  that  use  and 
end  to  which  it  was  ordained ;  so  it  pleased  God  (saith 
Procopius)  to  command  the  light  to  be ;  which  by  his  all- 
powerful  word  he  approved,  and  approving  it^  disposed 
thereof  to  the  use  and  comfort  of  his  future  creatures. 

But  in  that  it  pleased  God  to  ask  of  ^  Job,  By  what  way  is 
the  light  parted^  and  ichere  is  the  tcay  where  light  dweUeth  f 
we  thereby  know,  that  the  nature  thereof  falleth  not  under 
man's  understanding ;  and  therefore  let  it  suffice,  that  by 
God^^s  grace  w^e  enjoy  the  effects  t!iereof.  Fo7'  thh  light  is 
qftJie  treasure  of'  God,  saith  sEsdras,  and  those  rchkh  ik- 
habit  the  heave^is  do  ordy  knoic  the  essence  thereof  Nihil 
igfwtum  in  calo^  nlhU  notum  in  terra :  "  Nothing  unknown 
*'  in  heaven,  nothing  perfectly  known  on  earth, '^  ^Res 
ver<E  sunt  in  mimdo  iuvisibill ;  in  jnmuh  msibiU  nmbne 
rerum  :  **  Things  themselves  are  in  the  invisible  w^orld  ;  in 
**  the  world  visible,  but  their  shadows/'  Surely,  if  this 
light  be  not  spirit uaj,  yet  it  approacheth  nearest  unto  spi- 
rituality ;  and  if  it  have  any  corp>rality ,  then  of  all  other 
the  most  subtile  and  pure  ;  for  howsoever  it  is  of  all  things 
seen  the  most  beautiful,  and  of  the  swiftest  motion,  of  all 
other  the  most  necessary  and  beneficial  For  it  ministereth 
to  men  and  other  creatures  all  celestial  influences;  it  dis- 
sipateth  those  sad  thoughts  and  sorrows,  which  the  dark- 
ness botli  begetteth  and  maintaineth ;  it  discovereth  unto 
us  the  glorious  works  of  God,  and  carrieth  up  with  an  an- 
gelical swiftness  our  eyes  unto  heaven^  that  by  the  sight 


•  Qiiemadinodam  rex  nliquis,  ht. 
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thereof,  our  minds,  being  informed  of  his  visible  marvds, 
may  continually  travel  to  surmount  these  perceived  heavens, 
and  to  find  out  their  omnipotent  cause  and  Creator.  ^Coff- 
nitio  non  quiescit  in  rebits  creatis ;  ^*  Our  knowledge  doth 
^^  not  quiet  itself  in  things  created."^  Et  ipsa  luxJacU,  ui 
ctBtera  mundi  membra  digna  svnt  laudibtis,  cum  suam  bo^ 
nitatem  et  dtcorem  omnibtcs  commtmicet ;  ^^  It  is  the  light,^ 
saith  St.  Ambrose,  ^^  that  maketh  the  other  parts  of  the 
^^  world  so  worthy  of  praise,  seeing  that  itself  communicat- 
"  eth  its  goodness  and  beauty  unto  all.*^  Of  which  Ovid 
out  of  Orpheus  ; 

^  Rle  ego  mm,  qui  longum  metior  annum. 
Omnia  qui  video,  per  quern  Met  omnia  mundus, 
Mundi  oculus. 

The  world  discerns  itself,  while  I  the  world  behold, 
By  me  the  longest  years,  and  other  times  are  told, 
I  the  world's  eye. 

Lastly,  if  we  may  behold  in  any  creature  any  one  spark 
of  that  eternal  fire,  or  any  far-off  dawning  of  God''s  glorious 
brightness,  the  same  in  the  beauty,  motion,  and  virtue  of 
this  light  may  be  perceived.  Therefore  was  God  called 
fLuxipsa^  and  the  light  by  Hermes  named  lux  sancta^  and 
Christ  our  Saviour  said  to  be  *  that  Lights  which  lighteneth 
every  mam  tJtat  cometh  into  the  world.  Yet  in  respect  of 
God's  incomprehensible  sublimity  and  purity,  this  is  also 
true,  that  God  is  neither  a  mind  nor  a  spirit  of  the  nature 
of  other  spirits ;  nor  a  light,  such  as  can  be  discerned.  Deiis 
prqfecto  non  mefis  est^  at  vero  ut  sit  mens  catisa  est ;  nee 
spirituSy  sed  causa  qua  spiritu^s  extat ;  nee  lumen^  sed  causa 
qua  lumen  existit,  **  God,^  saith  Hermes  in  Pcemandro, 
"  certainly  is  not  a  mind,  but  the  cause  that  the  mind  hath 
"  his  being ;  nor  spirit,  but  the  cause  by  which  every 
**  spirit  is ;  nor  light,  but  the  cause  by  which  the  light  ex- 
"  isteth.'' 

So  then  the  mass  and  chaos  being  first  created,  void, 

'  Ficin.  •*  Ovid.  Met.  1.  i.  >  John  i.  o. 
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dark,  and  informed,  was  hy  the  operative  Spirit  of  God 
pierced  and  quickened^  and  tlie  waters  having  now  received 
spirit  and  motion,  resolved  their  thinner  parts  into  air, 
which  God  ilHghtened :  the  earth  also  by  being  contiguat, 
and  mixed  with  waters,  (participating  the  same  divine  vir- 
tue,) "^brought  forth  the  bud  of  the  herb  that  seedeth  seed, 
&c.  and  for  a  mean  and  organ,  by  which  this  operative  vir- 
tue might  be  continued,  God  appointed  the  hght  to  be 
united,  and  gave  it  also  motion  and  heat;  which  heat  caused 
a  continuance  of  those  several  sj>ecies  which  the  earth 
(being  made  fruitful  by  the  Spirit)  produced,  and  with  mo- 
tion begat  the  time  and  times  succeeding. 

SECT.  VIIL 

Of  the  firmament^  a  rid  of  the  waters  above  the  Jirmament :  and 
whether  there  he  antf  crystalline  heaven,  or  any  primwnj  mo- 
bile. 

AFTER  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  raoved  upon  the 
waters,  and  light  was  created,  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  fir- 
mament in  the  midst  of  the  waters ,  mid  let  it  separate  the 
waters  J^^om  the  ivafers :  that  is,  those  waters  which  by  ra- 
refaction and  evaporation  were  ascended,  and  those  of  the 
earth  and  sea. 

But  these  waters,  separate  above  this  extension,  which 
the  Latin  translation  caJleth  firmamentmnj  or  e^pa7isumy 
(for  so  Vatablus,  Pagninus,  and  Junius  turn  it,)  are  not  the 
crystalline  heavens  created  in  the  imaginations  of  men ; 
which  opinion  Basilius  Magnus  calleth  a  childish  supposi- 
tion, making  in  the  same  place  many  learned  arguments 
against  this  fancy.  For  the  waters  alKPve  the  firmament 
are  the  waters  in  the  air  above  us,  where  the  same  is  more 
solid  and  condense,  which  God  separated  from  the  nether 
waters  by  a  firmament,  that  is,  by  an  extended  distance  and 
vast  space:  the  words  raquia  {which  Montanus  writeth  ra- 
kiagh)  and  shamajim  l>eing  indifferently  taken  for  the  hea^ 
ven  and  for  air,  and  more  properly  for  the  air  and  ether 
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than  for  the  heavens,  as  the  best  Hebricians  understand 
them,  ^quo  suprema  ac  tenuia  ab  hifimis  crassis  diducta, 
mtersectaque  diatarent^  **  for  that  whereby  the  supreme 
*^  and  thin  bodies  were  placed  in  distance,  being  severed 
"  and  cut  off  from  low  and  gross  matters  C^  and  the  waters 
above  the  firmament,  expressed  in  the  word  vruyim^  are  in 
that  tongue  taken  properly  for  the  waters  above  the  air,  or 
in  the  uppermost  re^on  of  the  same. 

And  that  the  word  heaven  is  used  for  the  air,  the  scrip- 
tures every  where  witness;  as  in  the  <>  blessings  of  Joseph, 
and  in  the  104th  Psalm,  vBy  these  springs  shall  the  Jowl  of 
the  heaven  dwell:  and,  ^upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  it  rained 
brimstone  amdjire  out  of  the  heaven :  and  in  Isaac'^s  blessing 
to  Jacob,  ^  God  give  thee  therefore  of  the  dew  of  heaven : 
and  in  ^  Deuteronomy  the  11th,  But  the  land^  whither  you 
go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  that  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven:  and  in  ^Job,  Wlio  hath  engendered  the  frosts  of 
heaven  ?  and  in  "  St.  Matthew,  Behold  the  Jowls  qf  heaven: 
for  tliey  saw  not.  So  as  in  all  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  throughout  is  the  word  heaven  very  often  used 
for  air,  and  taken  also  hyperbolically  for  any  great  height, 
as,  ^IM  tis  build  us  a  tower,  whose  top  may  rea>ch  to  heaven, 
&c.  And  in  this  very  place  Basil  avoucheth,  that  this  ap- 
pellation of  heaven  for  the  firmament  is  but  by  way  of  si- 
militude :  his  own  words  be  these ;  Et  vocavit  Detisjirma- 
mentum  caelum,  H<bc  appeUatio  alii  quidem  proprie  ac- 
commodatur,  huic  autem  nunc  ad  similitudinem ;  And 
God  called  thefrmament  heaven,  "  This  appellation,""  saith 
Basil,  "  is  properly  applied  to  another,""  (that  is,  to  the 
starry  heaven,)  "  but  to  this""  (that  is,  to  the  firmament  di- 
viding the  waters)  "  it  is  imposed  by  similitude.""  And  if 
there  were  no  other  proof,  that  by  the  firmament  was  meant 
the  air,  and  not  the  heaven;  the  words  of  Moses  in  the 
8th  verse,  conferred  with  the  same  word  frmament  in  the 
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^th  verse,  make  it  manifest :  for  in  the  8th  verse  it  is  writ- 
ten, that  God  called  thefinnament^  which  divided  waters  from 
waters,  hcewen ;  and  in  the  SOth  verse  he  calleth  tlie  firma- 
ment of  heaven,  air ;  in  these  words,  And  let  the  Jbwlfy 
upon  the  earth  in  the  openjinnamejit  of  heaven.  And  what 
use  there  should  be  of  this  icy,  or  crystalline,  or  watery 
heaven,  I  conceive  not,  except  it  be  to  moderate  and  temper 
the  heat,  which  xhe  pi^imum  mobile  would  otherwise  gather 
and  increase:  though  in  very  truth,  instead  of  this  help,  it 
would  add  an  iin measurable  greatness  of  circle,  whereby 
the  swiftness  of  that  first  moveable  would  exceed  all  possi- 
Dility  of  belief.  Sed  nemo  fenetur  ad  imposmhUia ;  *'  Bui 
**  no  man  ouglit  to  be  held  to  impossibilities:'''*  and  faith  it- 
self (which  surmountelh  the  height  of  all  human  reason) 
hath  for  a  forcible  conductor  tlie  word  of  truth,  which  also 
may  l)e  called  lumen  omfiu  ^aiionhf  et  intellectus;  "  the 
*'  hght  of  all  reason  and  understanding,"  Now  that  this 
supp*jsed  first  moveable  turneth  itself  so  many  hundred 
thousand  miles  in  an  instant,  (seeing  the  sc:riptures  teach  it 
not,)  let  those  that  can  believe  men's  imaginations  appre- 
hend it,  for  I  cannot.  But  of  the^se  many  heavens,  let  the 
reader  that  desirelh  satisfaction  search  Orontius;  and  of 
this  watery  heaven,  Basilius  Magnus,  in  his  Hexara.  fob 
40,  41,  Sic.  and  Matth.  Beroaldus,  in  his  Scl  book  and  6th 
chapter.  For  myself,  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  waters 
called,  the  weders  above  tfte  heavens ^  are  but  tlie  clouds 
and  waters  engendered  in  the  uppennost  air. 

SECT.  IX. 

A  conciMsiofii  repeating  the  sum  of  the  works  in  the  creation^  which 
are  reduced  to  three  head.^ :  the  creation  of  matter,  the  Jhrming 
of  Uf  thejinuhing  of  it. 

TO  conclude  ;  it  may  be  gathered  out  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  that  this  was  the  order  of  the  most  wise 
God  in  the  beginning,  and  when  there  was  no  other  na- 
ture, or  being,  but  God'^s  incomprehensible  eternity.  First, 
he  created  the  matter  of  all  things :  and  in  the  first  three 
days  he  distinguished,  and  gave  to  every  nature  his  pro- 
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per  form;  the  form  of  levity  to  that  which  ascended; 
to  that  wliieh  descended^  the  form  of  gravity :  for  he  se- 
parated light  from  darkness,  dividetl  waters  from  waters, 
and  gathered  the  waters  under  the  firmament  into  one 
place*  In  the  last  three  days,  God  adorned,  beautified,  and 
replenished  the  world :  he  set  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
the  sun,  mtxjn,  and  stars;  filled  the  earth  with  beasts,  the 
air  with  fowl,  and  the  sea  with  fish,  giving  to  all  tliat  have 
life  a  power  generative,  thereby  to  continue  their  species 
and  kinds;  to  creatures  vegetative  and  growing,  their  seeds 
in  til  em  selves;  for  ^he  created  all  things^  that  they  might 
have  their  being-:  and  the  generatmns  of'th^?  morld  are  pre-, 
served, 

SECT  X, 

That  nature  is  no  prindpium  per  se  ;  nor  form,  the  giver  of  being: 
and  of  our  ignorance  how  second  causes  shonM  have  a»y  propor- 
tion with  their  effects. 

AND  for  this  working  power,  which  we  call  nature^  the 
beginning  of  motion  and  rest,  according  to  Aristotle;  the 
same  is  nothing  else  but  the  strength  and  faculty  which 
God  hath  infused  into  every  creature,  having  no  other  self- 
abihty  than  a  clock,  after  it  is  wound  up  by  a  man's  hand, 
hath-  Those  therefore  that  attribute  unto  this  faculty  any 
first  or  sole  power,  have  therein  no  other  understanding 
than  such  a  one  hath,  who,  looking  into  the  stern  of  a  ship, 
and  finding  it  guided  by  the  helm  and  rudder,  doth  ascribe 
some  absolute  virtue  to  the  piece  of  wood,  without  all  con- 
sideration of  the  hand  that  guides  it,  or  of  the  judgment 
which  also  directeth  and  conunandeth  that  liand  :  forgetting 
in  this  and  in  all  else,  that  by  the  virtue  of  the  first  act  all 
agents  w^ork  whatsoever  they  work :  Virtuie  primi  actus^ 
agimt  agejiiia  omnia  quieqmd  aguni :  for  as  the  mind  of 
man  seeth  by  the  organ  of  the  eye,  heareth  by  tlic  ears, 
and  maketh  choice  by  the  will;  and  therefore  we  attri- 
bute sight  to  the  eye,  and  hearing  to  the  ears,  fiic.  and  yet 
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it  is  the  mind  only  that  giveth  ability,  life,  and  motion  to 
all  these  hh  instruments  and  organs ;  ao  God  worketh  by 
angels,  by  the  sun,  by  the  stars,  by  nature  or  infused  proper- 
ties, and  by  men  as  by  several  organ Sj  several  effects ;  all  se- 
cond causes  whatsoever  being  but  instruments,  conduits,  and 
pipes,  which  carry  and  dispei'se  what  they  have  received  from 
the  head  and  fountain  of  the  universal.  For  as  it  is  God"'s  in- 
finite power  and  every-where-presence  (compassing,  em- 
bracing, and  piercing  all  things)  that  giveth  to  the  sun 
power  to  draw  up  vapours,  to  vapours  to  be  made  clouds ; 
douds  to  contain  rain,  and  rain  to  fall :  so  all  second  and 
instrumental  causes,  together  with  nature  itself,  without  that 
operative  faculty  which  God  gave  them,  would  become  al- 
together silent,  virtueless,  and  dead :  of  all  which  excel* 
lently  y Orpheus,  Per  te  vireseunt  omnia;  "  All  things  by 
*'  thee  spring  forth  in  youthful  green .^  I  enforce  not  these 
things,  thereby  to  armihllate  those  variable  virtues  which 
God  hath  given  to  his  creatures,  animate  and  inanimate,  to 
heavenly  and  earthly  bodies,  &c,  for  ail  his  works  in  their 
virtues  praise  him  :  but  of  the  manner  how  God  worketh  in 
them,  or  they  in  or  with  each  other,  which  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers, and  those  tliat  follow  themj  have  taken  on  them 
to  teac^h  ;  I  say,  there  is  not  any  one  among  them,  nor  any 
one  among  us,  that  could  ever  yet  conceive  it  or  express  it; 
ever  enrich  his  own  understanding  with  any  certain  truth, 
or  ever  edify  others  (not  foolish  by  self-flattery)  therein. 
For,  (aaith  Lactantius,  speaking  of  the  wisdom  of  the  phi- 
losophers,) SiJitciiUaa  invtmiendtB  vcf^itath  huic  studio  sub- 
Jaceretj  aiiquundo  esset  inventa ;  cum  vera  tot  temporlbus^ 
tot  tngenuis  in  epm  hujumtiime  mnfritw^  tion  sit  iompre- 
hsfVia^  apparel  nuUam  tbi  esse  sapienilam;  **  If  in  this 
**  study ,^  saitli  he,  "  were  means  to  find  out  the  truth,  it 
*'  had  ere  this  been  found  out :  but  seeing  it  Is  not  yet  coni- 
*'  prehended,  after  that  Sfj  much  time,  and  so  many  wits 
*^  have  been  worn  out  in  the  inquiry  of  it,  it  appeareth,  that 
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*'  there  is  no  wisdom  there  to  l>e  had."  ^  Nam  d  (le  una  re 
pr^ctsa9€ieniia  h^bercturyOnmium  rerum ^cu'ntm  necesmfii} 
Jutberetur;  ''  If  the  precise  knowledge  of  any  one  thing 
**  were  to  be  liad,  it  should  necessarily  follow,  that  the 
'*  knowledge  of  all  things  were  to  be  hat!*"''  And  as  the 
philosophers  were  ignorant  in  nature,  and  the  ways  of  her 
working ;  so  were  they  more  curious  than  knowing,  in  their 
lirst  matter  and  physical  form.  For  if  their  first  matter  had 
any  being,  it  were  not  then  the  first  matter:  for,  as  it  is  the  first 
matter,  it  hath  only  a  power  of  being,  which  it  aUogether  leav- 
eth  wlien  it  doth  subsist.  And  seeing  it  is  neither  a  sub- 
stance perfect,  nor  a  suli stance  inchoate,  or  in  the  way  of 
perfection,  how  any  other  substance  should  thence  take 
concrescence  it  hatli  not  been  taught,  neither  are  these  fonns, 
saith  a  learned  author,  any  thing;  Si  ex  ca  exjyrlmaiur  po^ 
icnttaj  qu<B  nihil  est.  Again ;  how  tliis  first  matter  should 
be  subjctium  Jurmarum^  and  passive,  which  is  understood 
to  precede  tlie  form,  it  is  hard  to  conceive:  for  to  make 
form,  which  m  the  cause,  to  be  subsequent  to  the  thing 
caused,  (to  wit,  to  the  first  matter,)  is  contrary  to  all 
reason,  divine  and  human :  only  it  may  be  said,  that 
originally  thei'e  is  no  other  difference  between  matter  and 
form  than  between  heat  and  fire,  of  which  tlie  one  can- 
not subsist  without  the  other,  but  in  a  kind  of  ra- 
tional consideratitMX.  Leaving  therefore  these  riddles  to 
theip  lovers,  who  by  certain  scholastical  distinctions  wrest 
and  pervert  the  trutli  of  all  things,  and  by  which  Aristotle 
hath  laboured  to  prove  a  false  eternity  of  the  world,  I  think 
it  far  safer  to  affirm  with  St.  Augustine,  "  that  all  species 
"  and  kinds  are  from  God,  from  whom  whatsoever  is  na- 
'"  tural  proceedeth,  of  what  kind  or  estimation  soi*ver ;  from 
"  whence  are  the  seeds  of  all  forms,  and  the  forms  of  all 
"  seeds,  and  their  motions  ; "  A  quo  est  mnms  species^  a  qtio 
est  quicquid  natiiraliter  est^  cujuscunque  ^ent'ris  est,  cupM- 
ciiftque  {Estimafmnis  est ;  a  quo  sunt  semina  formurumy 
formm  ,^eminum^  moiu^  seminum  atque  Jbrmarum,  And 
thus  much  Averroes  is  forced  to  confess ;  **  For  all  forms, '^ 
*  C)'pr.  de  meute,  I,  3, 
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saith  he,  *'  are  in  primo  motor e  ;^  which  is  also  the  opinion 
of  ^Aristotle  iQ  the  ISth  of  his  Metaph,,  and  of  Albertus 
upon  Dionyaius. 

SECT.  XI, 

Of  fate;  and  that  the  stars  have  great  wjluciice :  and  that  their 
operations  matf  diversltf  be  prevented  or  furthered, 

AND,  as  of  nature,  such  is  the  dispute  and  contention 
concerning  fate  or  destiny ;  of  which  the  opinions  of  those 
learned  men  that  have  written  thereof  may  be  safely  re- 
ceived,  had  they  not  thereunto  annexed  and  fastened  an 
inevitable  necessity,  and  matle  it  more  general,  and  univer- 
sally powei-ful  than  it  is,  by  giving  it  dominion  over  the 
mind  of  man,  and  over  his  will;  of  which  Ovid  and  Juve- 
nal: 

^  Ratio  Jhtum  mi t ere  nulla  valet, 

Servis  regmi  4a bunt,  capiwisfata  triumphos. 

*GaiD»t  fate  no  counsel  can  prevail 
Kingdoms  to  slaves  by  destiny, 
To  captives  triumphs  given  be* 

An  error  of  tlie  Chaldeans,  and  after  them  of  the  Stoics> 
the  Pharisees,  Priscilhanists,  the  Bardisanists,  and  others, 
as  ^  Basil,  Augustine,  and  Thomas  have  observed  :  but  tliat 
fate  is  an  obedience  of  second  causes  to  the  first,  was  well 
conceived  of  Hermes,  and  Apoleius  the  Platonist.  ^  Plo- 
tinus  out  of  the  astronomers  calleth  it  a  disposition  from  the 
acts  of  celestial  orbs,  unchangeably  working  in  inferior  bo- 
dies, the  same  being  also  true  enough,  in  respect  of  all  tliosc 
things  which  a  rational  mind  doth  not  order  nor  direct. 
Ptolemy,  Seneca,  Democritus,  Epicurus,  Cbrysippus,  Em* 
pedocles,  and  the  Stoics,  some  of  them  more  largely,  others 
more  strictly,  ascribe  to  ^fate  a  binding  and  inevitable  ne- 
cessity ;  and  that  it  is  the  simie  which  is  spoken  and  deter- 
mined by  God,  (quod  de  unoquoque  nostrtim  Jains  est  Dms^) 
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and  the  definite  lot  of  all  living.  And  certainly  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  the  stars  are  instruments  of  far  greater  use, 
than  to  give  an  obscure  hght,  and  for  men  to  gaze  on  after 
sunset ;  it  being  manifest,  that  the  diversity  of  seasons,  the 
winterSj  and  summers,  more  hot  and  cold,  arc  not  so  uncer- 
tainedby  the  sun  and  moon  alone,  who  always  keep  one  and 
the  same  course,  but  that  the  stars  have  also  their  work- 
ing therein. 

And  if  we  cannot  deny,  but  tliat  God  hath  given  virtues 
to  springs  and  fountains,  to  cpld  earth,  to  plants  and  stones, 
minerals,  and  to  the  excremental  parts  of  the  basest  living 
creatures,  why  should  we  rob  the  beautiful  stars  of  their 
working  powers  ?  for  seeing  they  are  many  in  number,  and 
of  eminent  beauty  and  magnitude,  we  may  not  think,  that 
in  the  treasury  of  his  wisdom,  who  is  infinite,  there  can  be 
wanting  (even  for  every  star)  a  peculiar  virtue  and  opera^ 
lion ;  as  every  herb,  plant,  fruit,  and  flower  adorning  the 
face  of  the  earth  hath  the  like.  For  as  these  w^ere  not  cre- 
ated to  beautify  the  earth  alone,  and  to  cover  and  shadow 
her  dusty  fat^e,  but  otherwise  for  the  use  of  man  and  beast, 
to  feed  them  and  cure  them ;  so  were  not  those  uncount- 
able glorious  bodies  set  in  the  firmament,  to  no  other  end 
than  to  adorn  it;  but  for  instruments  and  organs  of  his  di- 
vine providence,  so  far  as  it  hath  pleased  his  just  will  to  de- 
termine. Origen  upon  this  place  of  ^  Genesis,  Let  there  be 
light  in  the  JirmameTity  &c.  affirmeth,  that  the  stars  are  not 
causes,  (meaning  perchance  binding  causes ;)  but  are  as  open 
books^  wherein  are  contained  and  set  down  all  things  what- 
soever to  come ;  but  not  to  be  read  by  the  eyes  of  human 
wisdom :  which  latter  part  I  believe  well,  and  this  saying  of 
s  Siracides  withal  i  Thai  tJiere  are  hid  yet  greater  tMiigit 
than  these  be,  attd  we  have  seen  but  a  Jew  of  his  works. 
And  though,  for  the  capacity  of  men,  we  know  somewhat, 
yet  in  the  ti-uc  and  uttermost  virtues  of  herbs  and  plants, 
which  ourselves  sow  and  set,  and  which  grow  under  our 
feet,  we  are  in  effect  ignorant ;  much  more  in  the  powers 
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and  working  of  celestial  bodies.  For  hardly  (saith  ^  Solo- 
mon) raw  we  dwccrn  the  thij}^  that  are  upon  the  earthy  and 
xmth  great  labour  Jind  tm  out  tfwse  things  that  are  before 
us :  who  can  then  investigate  the  thtiig^  that  are  in  hea^ 
venf  ^MuUum  est  de  rehu^  cwlestibus  uUqitM  cognosce  re  : 
**  It  is  much  to  know  a  little  of  heavenly  things."  But  in 
this  question  of  fate,  the  middle  course  is  to  be  followed ; 
that  as  with  the  heathen  we  do  not  bind  God  to  his  crea- 
tures, in  this  supposetl  necessity  of  destiny  ;  so  on  the  con- 
trary, we  do  not  rob  those  beautiful  creatures  of  their 
powers  and  offices.  For  had  any  of  these  second  causes  de- 
spoiled God  of  his  prerogative,  or  had  God  himself  con- 
strained the  mind  and  wiM  of  man  to  impious  acts  by  any 
celestial  enforcements,  then  sure  the  impious  excuse  of  some 
were  jiistiiiable  ;  of  whom  ^  St.  Augustine,  Impia  pervern- 
tate  in  mulls  Jactis  rectissime  f^eprehendejuUs  Inge  runt  ac^ 
cuamndum  potius  auctorem  st/derum^  gaum  cmnmissorem 
seek rtt 771;  "  Where  we  reprehend  them  of  evil  deeds^  they 
**  again  with  wicked  perverseness  urge,  that  rat!ier  the  au- 
*^  tlior  and  creator  of  the  stars,  than  the  doer  of  tlie  evil,  is 
**  to  be  accused."" 

But  that  the  stars  and  other  celestial  bodies  incline  the  will 
by  mediation  of  the  sensitive  appetite,  which  is  also  stirred 
by  the  constitution  and  complexion,  it  cannot  l>e  doubted. 
Corpora  ccelestia^  saith  Damascene,  constitimnt  in  nobis 
habitus^  complexiones^  et  dispositioncs ;  *'  The  heavenly 
'*  bodies,*^  saith  he,  "  make  in  us  habits,  complexions,  and 
'*  dispositions;"  for  the  body  (though  *  Galen  enforce  it  fur- 
ther) hath  undoubtedly  a  kind  of  drawing  after  it  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  especially  bodies  strong  in  humour,  and 
minds  weak  in  virtues ;  for  those  of  choleiic  complexion  are 
subject  to  anger,  and  the  furious  effects  thereof;  by  which 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  transported,  where  the  mind  hath 
not  reason  to  remember,  that  passions  ought  to  be  her  vas- 
sals, not  her  masters.  And  that  they  wholly  direct  the 
reasonlefis  mlnd^  I  am  resolved :  for  all  those  which  were 


•■  Wisd.  ix.  f6. 
*  Aristotle. 
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created  mortal,  as  birds,  beasts,  and  the  like,  are  left  to 
llieir  natural  appetites ;  over  all  which,  celestial  bodies  (as 
instruments  and  executioners  of  God's  providence)  have 
absolute  dominion.  What  we  should  judge  of  men,  who 
little  differ  from  beasts,  I  cannot  tell ;  for  as  he  that  con- 
tendeth  against  those  enforcements  may  easily  master  or  re- 
sist them ;  so  whosoever  shall  neglect  the  remedies  by  vir- 
tue and  piety  preparetl,  putteth  himself  altogether  under 
the  power  of  his  sensnal  appetite  ;  "^  Vin^etur  Jtitum  si  re^ 
sisi^Sy  vineii  si  contempseris ;  "  Fate  will  be  overcome,  if 
**  thou  resist  it ;  if  thou  neglect,  it  conquereth." 

But  that  either  the  stars  or  the  sun  have  any  power  over 
die  minds  of  men  immediately,  it  is  absurd  to  think,  other 
than  as  aforesaid,  as  the  same  by  the  body's  temper  may  be 
affected.  Lumen  solh  ad  generafmricm  sensibiUum  carpo- 
rum  canferi^  et  ad  vHam  ipsam  movet^  et  miirity  ei  auget^ 
et  perjicit:  "  The  light  of  the  snn,""  saith  ^^St,  Augustine, 
^*  helpeth  the  generation  of  sensible  bodies,  movetli  them  to 
^'  life,  and  nourisheth,  augmcnteth^  and  perfecteth  them;"'' 
yet  still  as  a  minister,  not  as  a  master :  Bonus  quidem  est 
solj  in  mlnistcrm^  non  imperio ;  **  The  sun  is  good  to  serve, 
*'  not  to  sw^ay,""  saith  ^St,  Ambrose.  And  St.  Augustine, 
Dms  reg^it  hi/eriora  corpora  per  superiora;  "  God  ruleth 
*'  the  bodies  below  by  those  above :"  but  he  avouchcth  not, 
that  superior  todies  have  rule  over  men's  minds,  which 
are  incorporal. 

But  howsoever  we  are  by  the  stars  inclined  at  our  birth, 
yet  there  are  many  things,  both  in  nature  and  art,  that  en- 
counter the  same,  and  weaken  their  operation;  and  Ari- 
stotle himself  eonfesseth,  that  the  heavens  do  not  always 
work  their  effects  in  inferior  bodies,  no  more  than  the  signs 
of  rain  and  wind  do  always  come  to  pass.  And  it  is  di- 
vers times  seen,  tliat  paternal  virtue  and  vice  hath  Iiis  coun- 
ter-working to  these  inclinations.  PEst  m  juvencis  patrum 
virtus;  *^  In  the  young  offspring  the  father's  virtue  is;"  and 
so   the  contrary,  patrum  vitia:  and  herein  also  there  is 
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often  found  an  interchange  ;  the  sons  of  virtuous  men, 
by  an  ill  constellation,  become  incrma!)!e  to  vice ;  and  of 
vicious  men  to  virtue, 

Egregia  est  iioboles  scelerato  nata  parente : 
A  worthy  son  is  born  of  ii  wicked  father. 

But  there  is  nothing  (after  God'*s  reserved  power)  that 
so  much  setteth  this  art  of  influence  out  of  square  and  rule, 
as  educittion   doth  :    for   tliere  are  none  in    the  world   so 
wickedly  inciinedj  but  that  a  religious  instruction  and  bring- 
ing up  may  fashion  anew  and  reform  them;    nor  any  so 
well  disposed,  whom  (the  reins  being  let  loose)  the  conti- 
nual fellowship  and  familiarity,  and  the  examples  of  disso- 
lute men,  may  not  corrupt  and  deform.     Vessels  will  ever 
retain  a  savour  of  their  first  liquor:  it  being  equally  diffi- 
cult either  to  cleanse  the  mind  once  corrupted,  or  to  extin- 
guish the  sweet  bavour  of  virtue  first  rei-eived,  when   the 
mind  was  yet  tender,  i»pen,  and  easily  seasoned  ;  but  where 
a  favourable  constellation  (allowing  tliat  the  stars  inchne 
the  will)  and  a  virtuous  education  do  happily  arrive,  or  the 
contrary  in  both,  thereby  it  is  tliat  men  are  found  so  exceed- 
ing virtuous  or  vicious,  lieaven  and  earth  (as  it  were)  run- 
ning together,  and  agreeing  in  one  :  for  as  the  seeds  of  vir- 
tue may,  by  the  art  and   husbandry  of  Christian,  counsel, 
produce  better  and  more  beautiful  fruit,  than  the  strength 
of  self-nature  and  kind  could  have  yielded  them  ;  so  tlie 
plants,  apt  to  grow^   wild,  and  to  change  themselves  into 
weeds,  by  being  set  in  a  soil  suitable,  and  like  themselves, 
are  matle  more  unsavoury,  and  filled  with  poison*     It  was 
therefore  truly  affirmed,  Sapiens-  adjttvabit  opms  asirarum^ 
quemadmodum  a^i^icolu  tcfTce  naturam;  "  A  wise  man  as- 
'^  sistetti  the  work  of  the  stars,  as  the  husbandman  lielpeth 
"  the  nature  of  the  soil,"^     And  Ptolemy  himself  confesseth 
thus  much;  Sapkru^  et  omina  sapleniis  medlci  domhutbim^ 
tar  tistrh;  "  A  wise  man,  and  the  ominous  art  of  a  wise 
**  physician,  shall  prevail  against  the  stars/"     Lastly,  we 
ought  all  to  know  that  God  created  the  stars,  as  he  did  the 
rest  of  the  universal ;  whose  influences  may  be  eal 
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reserved  and  unwritten  laws.    But  let  us  consider  how  they 

bind :  even  as  the  laws  of  meu  do ;  for  although  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  world  have  by  their  laws  decreed,  that  a 
thief  and  a  murderer  shall  suffer  death;  and  though  their 
ordinances  are  daily  by  judges  and  magistrates  (the  stars  of 
kings)  executed  accordingly ;  yet  these  laws  do  not  deprive 
kings  of  their  natural  or  religious  compassion,  or  bind  them 
without  prerogative,  to  such  a  severe  execution,  as  that 
there  should  be  nothing  left  of  liberty  to  judgment,  power, 
or  conscience ;  the  law  in  his  own  nature  being  no  other 
than  a  deaf  tyrant.  But  seeing  that  it  is  otlierwise,  and 
that  princes  (who  ought  to  imitate  God  in  all  they  can)  do 
sometimes,  for  causes  to  themselves  known^  and  by  media- 
tion, pardon  offences  both  against  others  and  themselves;  it 
were  then  impious  to  take  that  power  and  liberty  from  God 
himself,  which  his  substitutes  enjoy ;  God  being  mercy, 
goodness,  and  charity  itself.  Otherwise  that  example  of 
prayer  by  our  Saviour  taught,  n  And  let  iis  not  be  led  into 
iemptatiQnj  hut  ddimr  us^from  evll^  had  been  no  other  but 
an  expense  of  words  and  time ;  but  that  God  (which  only 
knoweth  the  operation  of  his  own  creatures  truly)  hath  as- 
sured us,  that  there  is  no  inclination  or  temptation  so  forcible, 
which  our  humble  prayers  and  desires  may  not  make  frus- 
trate and  break  asunder:  for  were  it  (as  the  Stoics  conceive) 
that  fate  or  destiny,  though  depending  ufXiU  eternal  power, 
yet  being  once  ordered  and  disposed,  had  such  a  connection 
and  immutable  dependency,  that  God  himself  shoidd  in  a 
kind  have  shut  up  him&elf  tlierein,  '^  how  miserable  then 
'^  were  the  condition  of  men,"  saith  St,  Augustine,  **  left 
"  altogether  without  hope.'*"* 

And  if  this  strength  of  the  stars  were  so  transferred ^  as 
that  God  had  quitted  unto  them  all  dominion  over  his  crea- 
tures ;  be  lie  Pagan  or  Christian  thtu  so  belicveth,  the  only 
true  God  of  the  one,  and  the  imajgluary  gods  of  the  other, 
would  thereby  be  despoiled  of  all  worship,  reverence,  or  re- 
spect. 
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And  certainly,  God,  which  hath  promised  us  the  reward 
of  well-doiTig,  which  Christ  himself  claimed  at  the  hands  of 
the  Father,  (^/  huve  Jiuished  ike  ivwh  ivkkh  thou  gavest 
me  to  do^)  and  the  same  God  who  hath  threatened  unto 
us  the  sorrow  and  torment  of  offences,  eould  not,  contrary 
to  his  merciful  nature,  be  so  unjust,  as  to  bind  us  inevitably 
to  the  destinies  or  influences  of  the  stars,  or  subject  our 
souls  to  an}''  imposed  necessity.  But  it  was  well  said  of 
Plotinus,  that  the  stars  were  significant,  bot  not  efficient; 
giving  them  yet  something  less  than  their  due  :  and  there- 
fore, as  I  do  not  consent  with  those  who  woyld  make  those 
glorious  creatures  of  God  %^irtueless ;  so  I  think  that  we  de- 
rogate from  his  eternal  and  absolute  power  and  providence, 
to  aseribe  to  them  the  same  dominion  over  our  immortal 
souls,  which  they  have  over  all  bodily  substances  and  pe- 
rishable natures :  for  the  souls  of  men  loving  and  fearing 
God,  receive  influence  from  that  divine  light  itself,  whereof 
the  sun^s  clarity,  and  that  of  the  stars>  is  by  Plato  called  but 
a  shadowy  ^Ltime?}  est  umbra  Dei^  et  Deus  est  lumen  lumi^ 
nis;  "  Light  is  the  shadow  of  God's  brightness,  who  is  the 
**  light  of  light,"  But  to  end  this  question,  because  this 
destiny,  together  w^ith  providence,  prescience,  and  predesti- 
nation, are  often  confounded,  I  think  it  not  imperttnent  to 
touch  the  difference  in  a  word  or  tw^o ;  fur  every  man  hath 
not  observed  it,  though  all  learned  men  have, 

SECT.  XIL 

Of  Presdence. 

PRESCIENCE,  or  foreknowledge,  (which  the  Greeks 
call  prognosh,  the  Latins  prmmgnWm^  or  pr^Bscientiay)  con* 
sidered  in  order  and  nature,  (if  we  may  speak  of  God  after 
the  manner  of  men,)  goeth  before  providence :  for  God 
foreknew  all  things  before  he  had  created  them,  or  before 
they  had  being  to  be  cared  for ;  and  prescience  is  no  other 
than  an  infallible  foreknowledge.     For  whatsfjever  ourselves 
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foreknow,  except  the  same  be  to  succeed  accordingly?  it  can- 
not be  true  that  we  foreknow  it.  But  this  prescience  of 
God  (as  it  is  prescience  only)  is  not  the  cause  of  any  thing* 
futureiy  succeeding:  neither  doth  God's  foreknowledge  ini* 
pose  any  necessity,  or  bind.  For  in  that  we  foreknow  that 
the  sun  will  rise  and  set;  that  all  men  born  in  the  world ^ 
shall  die  again;  that  after  winter  the  spring  shall  come; 
after  the  spring j  summer,  and  harvest ;  and  that  according 
to  the  several  seeds  that  we  sow,  we  shall  reap  several  sorts 
of  grain,  yet  is  not  our  foreknowledge  the  cause  of  this,  or 
any  of  these :  neither  doth  the  knowledge  in  us  bind  or  coii-  , 
strain  the  sun  to  rise  and  set,  or  men  to  die ;  for  the  causes 
(as  men  persuade  themselves)  are  otherwise  manifest  and 
known  to  alL  ^'  The  eye  of  man^^^saith  ^Boetius,  "  behold- 
"  eth  those  tilings  subject  to  sense,  as  they  are ;  the  eye 
"  seeth  that  such  a  beast  is  a  horse,  it  seeth  men,  trees, 
"  and  houses,  &c.  but  our  seeing  of  them  (as  they  are)  is 
**  not  the  cause  of  their  so  being,  for  such  they  be  in  their 
"  own  natures.""  And  again  out  of  the  same  author  ;  Dl- 
vina  providetitia  rebus  generandis  non  imponit  necessiia- 
iem^  quia  d  omnia  evmiirent  ex  necessitate^  prmmm  bono- 
rufUy  ei  pama  maloriini  periret;  **  Divine  providence,'" 
s^th  he,  "  im|X)seth  no  necessity  upon  things  that  are  to 
"  exist ;  for  if  all  came  to  pass  of  necessity,  there  should  nei- 
'*  ther  be  reward  of  good,  nor  punishment  of  eviL"' 

SECT.  XIIL 

Of  Providence, 

NOW  providence  (which  the  Greeks  call  pronma)  is  an 
intellectual  knowledge,  both  foreseeing,  caring  for,  and  or- 
dering all  things,  and  doth  not  only  behold  ail  past,  all  pre- 
sent, and  all  to  come^  but  is  the  cause  of  their  so  being, 
which  prescience  (simply  taken)  is  not :  and  therefore  pro- 
vidence by  the  philosophers,  saith  St.  Augustine,  is  divided 
into  memory,  knowledge,  and  care:  memory  of  the  past, 
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knowledge  of  the  present,  and  care  of  the  future:  and  we 
ourselves  account  such  a  man  for  provident,  as,  reineinber- 
ing  things  past,  <ind  observing  things  present,  can  by  judg- 
ment, and  comparing  the  one  with  the  other,  provide  for 
the  future,  and  times  succeeding.  That  such  a  thing  there 
is  as  providence,  the  scriptures  every  where  teach  us ;  Moses 
in  many  places,  the  prophets  in  their  predictions,  Ctn'ist 
himself  and  his  apostles  assure  us  hereof ;  and  besides  the 
scriptures,  Hermes,  Orpheus,  Euripides^  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
Plotinus,  and  (in  efTect)  all  learned  men,  acknowledge  the 
providence  of  God  ;  yea,  the  Turks  themselves  are  so  confi- 
dent therein,  as  they  refuse  not  to  accompany  and  visit  each 
other  in  the  most  pestilent  diseases,  nor  sliun  any  peril  what- 
soever, though  death  therein  do  manifestly  present  itself. 

The  places  of  scripture  proving  pro^ddence  are  so  many, 
both  in  general  and  particular,  as  I  shall  need  to  repeat  but 
a  few  of  them  in  this  place :  Shiff  unto  God^  saith  "  David, 
which  cQvereth  thelieavens  with  clouds^  andprepareth  rainjbr 
the  earth.,  and  maJceth  tJu^  groM  to  grow  upon  the  mountains ^ 
which  giveth  the  beasts  their  Jhod^  and  J'eedeth  the  young 
raven  that  cries.  ^  Ml  these  wait  npmi  thee ;  that  thou  mayest 
give  themjbod  in  due  ,^cason.  Y  And  thou  shalt  drinJc  of  the 
river  Chcreth^  saith  God  to  Elyah ;  and  I  have  commanded 
the  ravens  to  feed  thee  there.  ^  Behold  theJlnvU  of  the  air : 
th^  sow  not  J  nor  reap  ;  and  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feed- 
eth  them,  Againj  ^^4re  fiot  two  sparrows  .mid Jar  ajhrthing? 
and  one  oftJiem  shall  not  Jail  on  the  ground  withmtt  your 
Father  ;  yea,  all  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  numbered:  and 
^  St.  Peter,  Cast  all  your  care  on  him^Jhr  he  carethjor  you : 
and,  kisjudgment.^  are  written^  saith  ^  David. 

God  therefore,  who  is  every  where  preseni;,  ^  who  Jilleth 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  whose  eyes  are  upon  the  righteous^ 
find  his  countenance  against  them  tltat  do  evily  was  therefore 
by  Orpheus  called  oenlus  injinttus^  **  an  infinite  eye,""  behold- 
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ing  all  things;  and  cannot  therefore  be  esteemed  as  an 
idle  looker  on,  as  if  he  had  transferred  his  power  to  any 
other ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  his  own  word^  ^  Glormm  meam 
aiteri  nan  dabo  ;  *'  I  will  not  give  my  glory  to  another."  No 
man  commandeth  in  the  king's  presence,  but  by  the  king^s 
direction ;  but  God  is  every  where  present,  and  King  of  kings- 
The  example  of  God's  universal  providence  is  seen  in  his 
creatures-  The  father  provideth  for  his  children ;  beasts 
and  birds,  and  all  hving,  for  their  young  ones.  If  provi^J 
dence  be  found  in  second  fathers,  much  more  in  the  first 
and  universal :  and  if  there  be  a  natural  loving  care  in  men 
and  beasts,  much  more  in  God,  who  hath  formed  this  na- 
ture, and  whose  divine  love  was  the  beginning,  and  is  the 
bond  of  the  universal ;  Amor  divinus  rerum  omiuum  est 
principmmy  et  vinculum  univerd^  saith  Plato;  amor  Dei 
est  nodus  perpetuus ^  mundi  copula^  partiumque  ejus  immo- 
bile sustentdculum^  ac  umversm  mackmcB  fundamentum  ; 
**  The  love  of  God  is  the  perpetual  knot,  and  link  or  chain  of 
**  the  world  J  and  the  immovable  pillar  of  every  part  thereof, 
**  and  the  basis  and  foundation  of  the  universaL''  God 
therefore,  who  could  only  be  the  cause  of  all,  ciui  only  pro- 
vide for  allj  and  sustain  all ;  so  as  to  absolute  p>wer,  to 
every- where  presence,  to  perfect  goodness,  to  pure  and  di* 
vine  Uove,  this  attribute  and  transcendent  hability  of  provi- 
dence is  only  proper  and  belonging, 

SECT.  XIV.  ' 

Of  Predestinatim. 

NOW  for  predestination,  we  can  diflFerence  it  no  other- 
wise from  providence  and  prescience,  than  in  this;  that 
prescience  only  foreseeth  ;  providence  foreseeth  and  careth 
for,  and  hath  respect  to  all  s  creatures,  even  from  the  bright- 
est angels  of  heaven,  to  the  unworthiest  worms  of  the  earth: 
and  predestination  (as  it  is  used,  especially  by  divines)  is 
only  of  men,  and  yet  not  of  all  to  men  belonging,  but  of 


^  I  Jolin  iv*  I.   God  is  lovt. 
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their  salvation  properly,  in  the  common  use  of  divines ;  or 

jjperdition,  as  some  have  osed  it.  Yet  *^  Peter  Lombard, 
Thomas,  Bern  en  sis  Tbeologus,  and  others,  take  the  word 
predestination  more  strictly,  and  for  a  preparation  to  felicity* 
Divers  of  the  fathers  take  it  more  largely  sometimes;  among 
whom  St.  Augustine,  speaking  of  two  cities  and  two  socie- 
ties, useth  these  words  :  *  Qtmrum  est  unaj  qiicc  prtrdesiU 
nata  est  in  internum  regnare  cum  Deo^  altera  cetemum  sup- 
plicium  subire  cum  Diabolo  ;  "  whereof  one  is  it,  which  is 
**  predestinated  to  reign  for  ever  with  God,  but  the  other  is  to 
**  undergo  everlasting  torment  with  the  Devil  :^  for  according 
to  Nonius  Marcelliis,  destmare^  est  prmparare ;  and  of  the 
same  opinion  are  many  Protestant  writers,  as  ^  Calvin,  Beza, 
Buchanus,  DaniEiis,  and  such  like:  and  as  for  the  manifold 
questions  hereof  arising,  I  leave  them  to  the  divines ;  and 
why  it  hath  pleased  God  to  create  some  vessels  of  honour, 
and  some  of  dishonour^  I  will  answer  with  Gregory,  who 
saith,  ^  Qui  in  Juctis  Dei  rationem  nmi  videfy  infirmitaiem 
suam  considerans^  cur  non  videat^  rationem  videt ;  "He  that 
seeth  no  reason  in  the  actions  of  God,  by  consideration  of 
**  his  own  infirmity^  perceiveth  the  reason  of  his  blindness.^ 
And  again  with  ^  St.  Augustine,  Occulta  esse  causa  potest^ 
injuMa  esse  non  potest ;  "  Hidden  the  cause  of  his  predesti- 
^'nation  may  be,  unjust  it  cannot  be.^ 

SECT.  XV. 

Cjfforiurte :  and  of  the  reason  of  some  things  that  seeni  to  be  6y 
fortunCy  and  against  reason  and  providence. 

LASTLY,  seeing  destiny  or  necessity  is  subsequent  to 
God's  providence,  and  seeing  that  the  stars  have  no  other 
dominion  than  is  Ijcfore  spoken,  and  that  nature  is  nothing 
but,  aa  Plato  calleth  it,  Dei  artem,  vel  artijiciosum  Dei  dt- 
gcmum^  **  the  art,  or  artificial  organ  of  God  C  and  Cusa^ 


^  Lomb.  J,  I .  dtst.  39-  TBom.  part. 
1.  dist*  23.  Bern,  in  Frobi  rle  p.  d, 
*Au^.  I,  15.  c.  1.  dc  Civ,  Dei. 
^  Calv.  In  C.9.  ad  Rom*  v*  it*  Bez. 


in  map.  and,  in  c.  9,  ad  Rom,  Da- 
nffina,  1*  j,  de  Salut  ^ 

'  Greg*  Mag.  Job  is- 

•**  Aug.  ad  Polln,  ep,  59. 
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ous,  Divim  prwcepti  i?isirumentmn ;  *' the  instrument  of 
'*  the  divine  precept  C  we  may  then  with  better  reason  re- 
ject that  kind  of  idolatry,  or  god  of  fools,  called  fortune  or 
chance ;  a  goddess,  the  most  reverenced,  and  the  most  re^ 
viled  of  all  other,  but  not  ancient :  for  Homer  maketh  her 
the  daughter  of  OceanuSj  as  Paiisanias  witnesseth  in  his 
Messeniacks.  The  Greeks  call  her  ru^^r^Vy  signifying  a  rela- 
tive being,  or  betiding,  so  as  before  Honier^'s  time  this  great 
lady  was  scarce  heard  of:  and  Hesiodus,  who  hath  taught 
the  birth  and  beginning  of  all  these  counterfeit  gods,  hath 
not  a  word  of  fortune ;  yet  afterwards  she  grew  so  great 
and  omnipotent,  as,  from  kings  and  kingdoms,  to  beggars 
and  cottages,  she  ordered  all  things,  resisting  the  wisdom  of 
the  wisest,  by  making  the  possessor  thereof  miserable ;  va- 
luing the  folly  of  the  most  foolish,  by  making  their  success 
prosperous  !  insomuch  as  the  actions  of  men  were  said  to  be 
but  the  sports  of  fortune,  and  the  variable  accidents  hap- 
pening in  men's  lives,  but  her  pastimes ;  of  which  "  Palla- 
dius.  Vita  Iiominum  Indus Jbrtunm  est ;  "  The  life  of  man  is 
*'  the  play  of  fortune :'"'  and  because  it  often  falleth  out, 
that  enterprises  guided  by  ill  counsels  have  equal  success 
to  those  by  the  best  judgment  conducted,  therefore  had  for- 
tune the  same  external  figure  with  sapience;  whereof  Athe- 
nmm: 

Longisiiime  a  mpientia  fors  dissidet, 
Sed  multa  perjidt  tamen  simUlinui* 

From  wisdom  fortune  differa  far^ 
And  yet  in  works  most  like  they  are- 

But  I  wiil  forbear  to  be  curious  in  that,  which  (as  it  is 
commonly  understood)  is  nothing  else  but  a  power  imagi- 
nary, to  which  the  success  of  human  actions  and  endeavours 
were  for  their  variety  ascribed ;  for  when  a  manifest  cause 
could  not  be  given,  then  was  it  attributed  to  fortune,  as  if 


n  Sen.  cp.  91.  Aur,  vict.  de  Perti- 
nace,  Sen.  ep.  74.  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes^  in  the  great  and  often  ch»iigeH 
of  his  fortune^  li  gsid  to  have  o^ed  to 


eiy  out  upon  forlunej  applying  to  her 
H  vcne  of  ^schylus  :  *^  Tn  me  extti- 
**  listi,  eadem  me  h  fseutio)  perdi- 
**  tarn:' 
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there  were  no  cause  of  those  things,  of  which  most  men  are 

ignorant ;  contrary  to  this  true  ground  of  Plato/  Nikil  est 
arium  sub  wle^  citjus  causa  legiiima  nmi pr^ecesserit ;  *'  No- 
*'  thing  ever  came  to  pass  under  the  sun,  of  which  there  was 
"  not  a  just  preceding  cause*"''  But  Aquinas  hath  herein  an- 
swered in  one  distinction  whatsoever  may  be  objected  ;  for 
many  things  there  are,  saith  he,  which  happen,  liesides  the 
intention  of  the  inferior,  but  not  besides  the  intention  of  the 
superior ;  Prmter  intenimnem  hiferiorw^  sed  no7i  prceter  fw- 
tentionem  superioris^  (to  wit,  the  ordinance  of  God  ;)  and 
therefore,  saith  «  Melanctlion,  Qitod  poetw  Jbrtunam^  nos 
Deum  appellamns  ;  "  Whom  the  poets  call  fortune,  we  know 
"  to  be  God."""  And  that  this  is  true,  the  scripture  in  many 
places  teacheth  us ;  as  in  the  law  of  murder ;  ^  He  that  smit* 
eth  a  many  and  he  die^  ^haU  die  the  death  ;  a?id  if  a  man 
hath  not  laid  waity  but  God  hath  offered  him  into  his  hands; 
then  I  will  appoint  thee  a  place  whither  he  shall Jlee,  Now, 
where  the  scripture  hath  these  words,  God  hath  fiffered  him 
into  his  hands^  we  say,  if  he  hurt  him  by  chance :  and  in 
*1  Deuteronomy,  where  the  slipping  of  an  axe  from  the 
helve,  whereby  another  is  slain,  was  the  work  of  God  himself; 
we  in  our  phrase  attribute  this  accident  to  chance  or  fortune  : 
and  in  the  ^  Proverbs,  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap^  but  the  whole 
disponttwi  thereof  is  of' the  Lord:  so  as  that  which  seemeth 
most  casual  and  subject  to  fortune,  is  yet  disposed  by  the 
ordinance  of  God,  as  all  things  else;  and  hereof  the  wiser 
sort,  and  the  best  learned  of  the  philosophers,  were  not  ig- 
norant, as  Cicero  witnesseth  for  them,  gathering  the  opinion 
of  Aristotle  and  his  scctators,  with  those  of  Plato,  and  the 
Academics,  to  this  effect ;  that  the  same  power  which  they 
calleil  tmimafn  mtmdi^  *^  the  soul  of  the  world,^  was  no  other 
than  that  incomprehensible  wisdom,  which  we  express  by 
the  name  of  God,  governing  every  being  as  well  in  heaven 
as  in  earth ;  to  which  wisdom  and  power  they  sometime  gave 
the  title  of  necessity  or  ^  fate,  because  it  bindeth  by  ine\^t- 


•*♦  Te  fnciiims  fortmia  J)t!nm,  coe- 
*  loqtic  locamUB."  Snt.  lO*  366. 
9  Exod.  xxi.  i%t  ^i- 


^  Deut  xix.  5. 
•"  Prov.  xvL  33, 
•  Cic.  Ac,  Qiiffist. 
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able  ordinance :  sometime,  the  style  of  fortune^  because  of 
many  effects  there  appear  unto  us  no  certain  causes.  To 
this  effect  speaketh  Sl  Augustine  in  his  questions  upoD  Ge- 
nesis the  first  book ;  the  same  hath  Seneca  in  his  fourth  of 
Benefits ;  which  was  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  of  which 
sect  he  was:  '' ^  For  w^hatsoever,""  saith  he,  "thou  callest 
"  God,  be  it  nature,  fate,  or  fortune,  all  are  but  one  and  the 
"  same,  differenced  by  divers  terms,  according  as  he  u^th 
"  and  exerciseth  his  power  diversly."" 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  if  fortune  and  chance  were 
not  sometimes  the  causes  of  good  and  evil  in  men,  but  an 
idle  voice,  whereby  we  express  success ;  how  conies  it  then, 
that  so  many  worthy  and  wise  men  depend  upon  so  many 
unworthy  and  empty-headed  fools  ?  that  riches  and  honour 
are  given  to  external  men,  and  without  kernel;  and  so  many 
learned,  virtuous j  and  valiant  men  wear  out  their  lives  in 
poor  and  dejected  estates  ?  In  a  word,  there  is  no  other  in- 
ferior, or  apparent  cause,  beside  the  partiality  of  man's  af- 
fection, but  the  fashioning  and  not  fashioning  of  ourselves 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  time  wherein  we  hve :  for 
whosoever  is  most  able  and  best  sufficient  to  discern,  and 
hath  withal  an  honest  and  open  heart  and  loving  truth ;  if 
princesj  or  those  that  govern,  endure  no  other  discourse 
than  their  own  flatteries:  then,  I  say,  such  an  one,  whose 
virtue  and  courage  forbiddeth  him  to  be  base  and  a  disseoi- 
bler,  shall  evermore  hang  under  the  wheel ;  w^hich  kind  of 
deserving  well  and  receiving  ill  we  always  falsely  charge 
fortune  withaL  For  whosoever  ?hall  tell  any  great  man  or 
magistrate,  that  he  is  not  just;  the  general  of  an  army,  that 
he  is  not  valiant;  and  great  ladies,  that  they  are  not  fair;  shaU 
never  be  made  a  counsellor,  a  captain,  or  a  courtier.  Nei- 
ther is  it  sufficient  to  be  wise  with  a  wise  prince,  valiant  with 
a  valiant,  and  just  with  him  that  is  just,  for  such  a  one  hath 
qp  estate  in  his  prosperity ;  but  he  must  also  change  with 
the  successor,  if  he  be  of  contrary  qualities ;  §ail  with  the 
tide  of  the  timCj  and  alter  form  and  condition,  as  the  estate 


'  Senecr  I.  4,  c,  7. 
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or  the  estate's  master  changetli :  otherwise  how  were  it  pos- 
sible, that  the  most  base  men,  and  separate  from  all  imitable 
qualities,  could  so  often  attain  to  honour  and  riches,  but  by 
such  an  observant  slavish  course  P  These  men  having  no- 
thing else  to  value- themselves  by,  but  a  counterfeit  kind  of 
wondering  at  other  men,  and  by  making  them  believe  that 
all  their  vices  are  virtues,  and  all  their  dusty  actions  crystal- 
line, have  yet  in  all  ages  prospereil  equally  with  the  most 
virtuous,  if  not  exceeded  them.  For,  according  to  Menan- 
der,  Omnis  insiplens  arroganiia  et  plausihus  capltur ; 
**  Every  fool  is  won  with  his  own  pride^  and  others  flattering 
**  applau&e  :^  ho  as  whosoever  will  live  altogether  out  of  him- 
self^ and  study  other  men's  humours,  and  observe  them,  shall 
never  be  unfortunate  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  that  man  which 
prixeth  truth  and  virtue,  (except  the  season  wherein  he  liveth 
be  of  all  these,  and  of  all  sorts  of  goodness,  fruitful,)  shall 
never  prosper  by  the  possession  or  profession  thereof.  It  is 
also  a  token  of  a  worldly  wise  man,  not  to  war  or  contend 
in  vain  against  the  nature  of  times  wherein  he  liveth  :  for 
such  a  one  is  often  the  author  of  his  own  misery ;  but  best 
it  were  to  follow  the  advdce  which  the  pope  gave  the  bi- 
shops of  that  age,  out  of  Ovid,  while  the  Arian  heresy  raged  : 

"  DumfuroT  in  cursu  cs^  oirrenti  cede  fur  ari. 
While  fury  gallops  on  the  way. 
Let  no  man  fury's  gaUop  stay. 

And  if  Cicero  (than  whom  that  world  begat  not  a  man  of 
more  reputed  judgment)  had  followed  the  counsel  of  his 
brother  Quintus,  Potiitssef^  saith  Petrarch,  in  lectulo  sua 
mori^  poiuusei  integro  cadavere  sepeUri  ;  "  he  might  then 
**  have  died  the  death  of  nature,  and  been  with  an  untorn 
"  and  undissevered  body  buried ;"  for,  as  Petrarch  in  the 
sftDfie  place  noteth,  Qmd  sttdtius  qnam  desperaniem  {prts- 
sertim  de  effect  u)  Mibn^f  perpefuh  implicari  f  ''What  more 
**  foolish  than  for  him  that  despairs  (especially  of  the  ef- 
**  feet)  to  be  entangled  with  endless  contentions  ?"  Who«*> 


Ovid.  Met*  !,  I, 
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ever  therefore  will  set  before  him  Machiavers  two  marks  to 
shoot  at,  to  wit,  riches  and  glory,  must  set  on  and  take  off 
a  back  of  iron  to  a  weak  wooden  bow,  that  it  may  fit  both 
the  strong  and  the  feeble ;  for  as  he  that  first  devised  to 
add  sails  to  rowing  vessels  did  either  so  proportion  them,  as 
being  fastened  aloft,  and  towards  the  head  of  his  mast,  he 
might'  abide  all  winds  and  storms ;  or  else  he  some  time  or 
other  perished  by  his  own  invention:  sc*  that  man  which 
prizeth  virtue  for  itself,  and  cannot  endure  to  hoise  and 
strike  his  sails,  as  the  divers  natures  of  calms  and  storms  re- 
quire, must  cut  his  sails  and  his  cloth  of  mean  length  and 
breadth,  and  content  himself  w^ith  a  slow  and  sure  naviga- 
tion, to  wit,  a  mean  and  free  estate.  But  of  this  dispute  of 
fortune,  and  the  rest,  or  of  whatsoever  lords  or  gods^  ima- 
ginary powers,  or  causes,  the  wit  (or  rather  foolishness)  of 
man  hath  found  out,  let  us  resolve  with  St,  Paid,  who  hath 
taught  us,  that  there  is  *  but  one  God,  the  Father^  ofwfiom 
are  all  tklngSy  and  we  in  hint^  and  one  Lord  Jesus  Chruty 
by  li^liovt  are  all  things^  and  we  by  him.  There  are  diversi- 
ties of  operations  y  but  God  is  the  same  which  worJceth  all 
in  all 


CHAP.  IL 
Of  man's  estate  in  his  first  creation^  and  of  God's  resL 

SECT.  L 

Of  the  image  of  God^  according  to  which  man  was  first  created. 

X  HE  creation  of  all  other  creatures  being  finisheil,  the  hea- 
vens adorned,  and  the  earth  replenished,  G*xl  said,  y  Let  us 
make  man  in  our  own  imoffey  according  to  our  likeness. 

Man  is  the  last  and  most  admirable  of  God's  works  to  us 
know^n  :  «  Ingens  miractdum  homo  ;  ^^  Man  is  the  greatest 
'*  wonder,"  saith  Plato  out  of  Mercurius  :  N^aturiE  arden- 
iissim(E  artifidum;  "  The  artificial  work  of  the  most  ardent 


»  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  xii,  6. 
y  Gen.  i.  26. 
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"  or  fire-like  nature/'  as  smth  Zoroaster ;  though  the  same 
be  meant  J  not  for  any  excellency  external,  but  in  respect  of 
his  internal  form^  both  in  the  nature j  qualities,  and  other  at- 
tributes thereof:  in  nature,  because  it  liath  an  essence,  im- 
mortal and  spiritual ;  in  qualities,  because  the  same  was  by 
God  created  holy  and  righteous  in  truth  ;  in  other  attri- 
butes, because  man  was  made  lord  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
creatures  therein. 

^  Sanciius  his  animal ^  mentisque  capacius  alia; 
Deerat  adhuc^  el  quod  dominari  in  altera  posset : 
Natus  homo  est 

More  holy  than  the  rest,  and  understanding  more, 
A  Unng  creature  wants,  to  rule  all  made  before : 
So  man  began  to  be. 

Of  this  image  and  similitude  of  God,  there  is  much  dis- 
pute among  the  fathers,  schoolmen,  and  late  writers :  some 
of  the  fathers  conceive,  that  man  was  made  after  the  image 
of  God,  in  respect  chiefly  of  empire  and  dominion,  as  St, 
Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and  some  others:  which  St,  Ambrose 
denieth  to  the  woman  in  these  words,  Ut  skut  Deus  imu^y 
ah  eojierei  homo  unu^ ;  ei  quamodo  ex  Deo  uno  omnki^  iia 
ex  uno  Itomine  omjie  genus  esset  super  Jxiciem  totius  terrce : 
nnus  igiiur  tmumJbcU^  qui  nnitatis  ejus  habere t  Imaginem  ; 
'*  That  as  God  is  one,  one  man  might  be  made  by  him  ;  and 
*'  that  in  what  manner  all  things  are  of  one  God,  likewise 
"  of  one  man  the  whole  kind  should  be  upon  the  face  of  the 
**  whole  earth :  therefore  he  being  orie,  made  one  that 
"  shoukl  have  the  image  of  his  unity .^  But  whereas  it  is 
gathered  out  of  the  following  words  of  the  same  verse,  that 
man  was  after  the  image  of  God  in  respect  of  rule  and 
power;  it  is  written  dommamini  in  the  plural  number, 
and  lei  them  ride  over  ihejt^h  of  the  sea^  &c.  and  therefore 
cannot  the  woman  be  excluded.  Others  conceive,  that  man 
is  said  to  be  after  the  image  of  God  in  respect  of  his  immor- 
tal soul  only :  because  as  God  is  invisible,  so  the  soul  of 


■  •*  Sanctiim,,  quia  pars  potior  im- 
'  mortalU;    auimaJ,   qma   in   mor- 


**  tali/'    Id  locum  Ovid*  Met,  L 
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man  is  in\iaible ;  as  God  is  immortal  and  ineorporal,  so  is 
the  soul  of  man  immortal  and  inc-orporal ;  and  as  there  is  but 
one  God  which  govern eth  the  workU  j^  but  one  soul  which 
governeth  the  body  of  man;  and  as  God  is  wholly  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  so  is  the  soul  of  man  wliolly  in  every  part 
of  the  bod  y :  Anhna  est  iota  in  toto^  et  iota  in  quaUbet  parte  ; 
**  The  soul  is  wholly  in  the  whole  body,  and  wholly  in  every 
"  part  thereof,'*''  according  to  Aristotle;  though  Chalcidius 
and  other  learned  men  deny  that  doctrine;  which  that  it  is 
otherwise  than  jx^tentially  true,  all  the  Aristotehans  in  the 
world  shall  never  prove.  These  and  the  like  arguments  do 
the  Jews  make,  saith  Tostatus,  and  these  resemblances  be- 
tween the  infinite  God  and  the  finite  man. 

The  schtxjimen  resemble  the  mind  or  soul  of  man  to  God 
in  this  respect  especially  ;  because  that  as  in  the  mind  there 
are  three  distinct  powers,  or  faculties,  to  wit,  memory,  un- 
derstanding, and  will ;  and  yet  all  these  being  of  real  differ- 
ences, are  but  one  mind  :  so  in  God  there  are  three  distinct 
Persons,  the  Father,  Son^  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  yet  but  one 
God,  They  also  make  the  image  and  similitude  diverse ; 
and  again,  they  distinguish  between  im^ginem  Deiy  and 
ad  imaffinem  J}ct ;  and  spin  into  small  threads  with  subtle 
distinctions  many  times  the  plainness  and  sincerity  of  the 
scriptures:  their  wits  being  like  that  strong  water,  that  eat- 
eth  through  and  dissolveth  the  purest  gold.  Victorinus  alsM^ 
makelh  the  image  of  God  to  be  substantial,  but  not  the  si- 
militude :  Sed  in  stthsiantia  immen  guiiiikdis  declarativum ; 
"  aw^ord  declaring  quality  in  the  substance,"*'  Out  of  which 
words,  and  that  which  followeth,  it  is  inferred,  that  as  the 
image  and  similitude  do  greatly  differ,  so  the  sinful  soul 
doth  not  therefore  leave  to  be  the  image  of  God  ;  but  it 
liath  not  his  similitude,  except  it  be  holy  and  righteous. 
St.  Augustine  also  against  Adimantus  the  Manichee  affirm- 
eth,  that  by  sin  the  perfection  of  this  image  is  lost  in  man ; 
and  in  his  retractions  maintaineth  the  same  opinion,  and  also 
affirmeth  that  the  similitude  is  more  largely  taken  than  the 
image. 

But  howsoever  the  schoohneD  and  others  distinguish,  or 
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whatsoever  the  fathers  conceive ;  sure  I  am,  that  St.  Paul 
maketh  the  same  sense  of  the  image  which  Victorinus  doth 
of  the  similityde,  who  saith,  ^  A.f  we  have  borne  the  image 
of  the  earthly  y  so  shall  we  hear  the  image  of  ike  heavenly  s 
and  it  cannot  be  gathered  out  of  the  scriptures,  that  the 
words  image  and  sijniiitude  were  used  but  in  one  sense,  and 
in  this  place  the  better  to  express  each  other^  whatsoever 
Lomlmrd  hath  said  to  the  contrary*  For  God  knows  what 
a  multitude  of  meanings  the  wit  of  man  imagineth  to  him- 
self in  the  scriptures,  which  neither  Moses,  the  prophets,  or 
apostles  ever  conceived.  Now  as  St.  Paul  useth  the  word 
image  for  both ;  so  St.  James  useth  the  word  similitude 
for  both,  in  these  words  :  ^  Therewith  bless  we  God^  even  th€ 
Father ;  and  therewith  curse  we  ffien^  which  are  made  qfler 
the  similitude  of  God.  Howsoever  therefore  St.  Augustine 
seemeth,  out  of  a  kind  of  elegancy  in  writing,  to  make  some 
difference ;  as  where  he  writeth,  ^  ConJiternMr  imaginem  in 
cetermtatej  similitudinem  iri  moribus  invemri ;  '*  We  con- 
"  fess  that  this  image  is  found  in  eternity,  but  his  simihtude 
**  in  manners/'  that  is,  in  the  spiritual  dispositions  andquar- 
Hties  of  the  mind  :  yet  thus  he  elsewhere  speaketh  plain- 
ly ;  ^  Quasi  vero  possit  esse  imago  aliqua^  in  qua  simili^ 
tudo  nan  sit :  si  emm  omnino  similis  rum  esij  proculdubio 
nee  imago  est ;  "  As  if,*'  saith  he,  "  there  could  be  any 
**  image,  where  the  similitude  is  not :  no,  out  of  doubt, 
**  where  there  is  no  likeness,  there  is  no  image."''  The  very 
words  of  the  text  make  this  most  manifest,  as,  Lei<  us  make 
man  in  mir  image^  according  to  our  Ukeness  ;  which  is^ 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  that  he  may  be  hke  us  :  and 
in  the  next  verse  follomng,  God  himself  maketh  it  plain; 
for  there  he  useth  the  word  image  only  as  thus:  God  cre- 
ated the  man  in  his  image ^  in  the  image  of*  God  created 
he  him.  And  to  take  away  all  dispute  or  ambiguity,  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  the  word  similitude  is  used 
again  by  itself,  as,  In  the  day  thai  God  created  Adam^  in 
the  likeness   of  God   made  he  him.     And  this  simihtude 
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^  St,  Paul  calleth  the  image ;  Put  cm,  saith  he,,  the  new  mmij 

whkh  is  reneived  in  liiowkd^ge  after  the  imagr  of  hhn  that 
created  him.  And  in  Siracides  it  is  written,  Me  made  them 
etccording"  to  hu  image.  Now  if  we  may  believe  St,  Paul 
before  Peter  Lombard,  and  other  schoolmen,  then  it  is  as 
manifest  as  words  can  make  it,  that  the  image  and  similitude 
is  but  the  same  ;  for  St.  Paul  yscth  both  the  vv  ords  directly 
in  one  sense.  ^For  they  turned  tJte  glori^  of  the  incorruptible 
God  to  the  si7niiitude  of  the  image  of  a  corruptiMe  rnan, 

Zanchios  laboureth  to  prove,  that  man  was  formed  after 
the  image  of  God,  both  in  body  and  mind :  ^  Nulla  pars  in 
h^miney  qum  non  Jjierit  hujmce  imaginis  partiveps  ;  "  No 
"  part  in  a  man,"'  saith  he,  "  which  w^as  not  participating 
"  God's  image ;""  for  God  said.  Let  m  make  man  according 
to  mir  omn  image. '  But  the  soul  alone  is  not  man,  but  the 
hypostasis,  or  whole  man,  compoimded  of  body  and  soul. 
'^  The  body  of  man,'"  saith  he,  '*  is  the  image  of  the  world, 
"  and  called  therefore  7nicroeosmus T  but  the  idea  and  exem- 
plar of  the  world  was  first  in  God,  so  that  man,  according  to 
his  body,  must  needs  be  the  image  of  God,  Against  which 
opinion  of  this  learned  man,  his  own  objection  seemeth  to 
me  sufficient,  where  he  ailegeth  that  it  may  be  said,  that 
Moses  spake  by  the  figure  synecdoche,  a.s  when  a  man  is 
called  a  mortal  man,  yet  is  not  the  whole  man  mortal,  but 
the  Ixidy  only :  so  when  God  said,  Let  u^  make  man  after 
our  image  J  he  meant  the  so  id  of  man,  and  not  the  body  of 
earth  and  dust ;  ^  Maledietu^  qui  Deitatem  ad  homitm  linea^ 
tnenta  refer t^  saith  St.  Aogustiiie ;  ^^  Cursed  is  he  that  re- 
*'  ferreth  the  deity  of  God  to  the  lineaments  of  man's  body;" 
Deus  enim  non  est  hummKBform^je particeps^  neque  corpus 
humanum  ditmieE^  saith  Pliilo ;  "  Goil  is  not  partaker  of 
"  human  form,  nor  human  body  of  the  form  divine/"*  The 
Hebrew  word  for  image  is  tselem^  which  signiiieth  a  shadow 
or  obscure  resemblance:  In  Imagine  per  transit  homo ;  ^'  Man 
"  passeth  away  in  a  shadow/'  Let  us  then  know^  and  consider, 
that  God,  who  is  eternal  and  infinite,  hath  not  any  bodily 
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shape  or  composition  j  for  it  is  both  against  his  nature  and 
his  word  ;  an  error  of  the  antliropomorphita?,  against  the 
very  essence  and  majesty  of  God, 

Surely  CicerOj  who  was  but  a  heailien,  had  yet  a  more  di- 
vine understanding  than  these  gross  heretics  :  Ad  similHu- 
dinem  DeiprapiUrH  accedebai  ku7nana  virtue ^  qumnJigiiTa  ; 
"  The  virtue  which  is  in  man,^"*  saith  he,  '^  came  nearer  the 
"  similitude  of  God  than  the  figure.""  For  God  is  a  spiri- 
tual substance,  invisible,  and  most  simple  ;  God  is  a  just 
God;  Gad  is  merciful ;  God  is  charity  itself;  and,  in  a  word, 
goodness  itself,  and  none  etse  simply  good.  And  thus  much 
it  hath  pleased  God  himself  to  teach  us,  and  to  make  us 
know  of  himself.  What  then  can  be  the  shadow  of  such 
a  substance,  the  image  of  such  a  nature,  or  wherein  can  man 
be  said  to  resemble  his  unexcogi table  power  and  perfect ness? 
Certainly,  not  in  ^  dominion  alone ;  for  the  Devil  is  said  to 
be  the  prince  of  this  world,  and  the  ^  kingdom  of  Christ  was 
not  thereof,  who  was  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  his  Fa- 
ther :  neither  because  man  hatli  an  immortal  soul,  and 
therein  the  faculties  of  memory,  understanding,  and  will ; 
for  the  devils  are  also  immortal,  and  participate  those  facul- 
ties, being  called  "^  diEmoncs^  because  seientes  of  knowledge 
and  subtlety :  neither  because  we  are  reasonable  creatures, 
by  which  we  are  distinguished  from  beasts;  for  who  have 
rebelled  against  Got!  ?  who  have  made  gods  of  the  vilest 
beasts,  of  serpents,  of  cats,  of  owls,  yea,  even  of  shameful 
parts,  of  lusts  and  pleasures,  but  reasonable  men  ?  Yet  do 
I  not  condemn  the  opinion  of  "  St.  Chrysostom  and  Am- 
brose, as  touching  dominion,  but  that,  in  respect  thereof, 
man  was  in  some  sort  after  the  image  of  God,  if  we  take 
dominion,  sucli  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  is,  accompanied  with 
justice  and  piety ;  for  God  did  not  only  make  man  a  ruler 
and  governor  over  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
(or  of  the  air,)  and  over  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  but  God 
gave  unto  man  a  dominion  over  men,  he  appointed  kings  to 
govern  them,  and  judges  to  judge  them  in  equity.    Neither 
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do  I  exclude  reason,  b.%  it  is  the  ability  of  understanding. 
For  I  do  not  conceii^e,  that  Irenseus  did  therefore  c^ll  man 
the  image  of  God,  because  he  was  animal  rationale  only ; 
but  that  he  understood  it  better,  with  Sybilla ;  Imago  mea 
est  homo^  rectarn  ratmnem  habtms ;  "  Man  that  is  endued 
**  with  right  reason  is  said  to  resemble  God ;""  that  is,  by 
right  reason  to  know  and  confess  God  his  creator,  and  the 
same  God  to  serve ^  love,  and  obey;  and  therefore  said 
St  Augustine,  (who  herein  came  nearer  the  truth,)  Fecit 
Dens  hominem  ad  tmagmem  et  J!fimilitudinem  mmm  in  menie; 
"  God  made  man  in  respect  of  the  intellect  after  his  own 
**  image  and  similitude ;"  and  °  Reyneriusj  Homoj  quod  ha- 
bet  mentem^Jacius  est  ad  tmaglnem.  Dei ;  "  Man  was  made 
"  after  the  image  of  God,  in  mind,  or,  in  that  he  hath  a 
**  mind." 


SECT.  IL 

Of  the  intellectual  mind  ofmnn,  in  which  there  w  mmh  of  the  image 
of  God  j  and  that  this  image  is  much  deformed  by  sin<, 

BUT  mens  is  not  taken  here  for  anima  pJtysica^  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  which  is  Jorma  vel  natnra  hominis^  **  the 
'*  form  or  nature  of  man  ;""  but  this  faculty  or  gift  of  God, 
called  mens,  is  taken  for  prima  vis  animij  *'  the  principal 
**  strength  of  the  mind  [or  soul,]"'  eujus  actus  est  perpetua 
veriiatls  contemplatio ;  *^  whose  act  [exercise,  or  office]  is 
"  the  perpetual  contemplation  of  truth ;"  and  therefore  it  is 
also  called  P  inteUectus  diinnu^^  intellectus  contempkitivus^ 
et  anima  cafitemplafiva  ;  "  a  divine  luider standing,  and  an 
*^  intellect  or  mind  contemplative."  ^  Msi  aidem  mens  nostra^ 
saith  Cusanus,  vis  comprekendendi  ;  et  totum  virtimie  ex 
ammbus  contprehendendi  virtutilms  camponttim  ;  **  Our  in- 
**  tellectual  mind,""  saith  he,  "is  a  power  of  comprehending; 
"  even  the  whole,  that  is  in  this  kind  pow^erful,  compounded 
*'  of  all  the  powers  of  comprehension:""  unto  which  Mercurius 
attributeth  so  much,  (If  his  meaning  accompany  his  words,) 
that  he  esteemeth  it  to  be  the  very  essence  of  God 
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was  also  the  error  of  the  Manicheesj  and  others,)  and  no 
otherwise  separate  from  God,  saith  he,  than  the  light  from 
the  sun ;  for  this  mens,  or  understanding,  saith  Mer- 
cuiiti^j  r  est  Deus  in  hominibus  "  is  God  in  men ;""  or  ra- 
ther (and  which  I  take  to  be  his  meaning)  is  the  image  of 
God  in  man.  For,  as  the  sun  is  not  of  the  same  essence  or 
nature  with  the  divine  Ught,  but  a  body  il lightened,  and  an 
illumination  created  ;  so  is  this  meiu  or  understanding  in 
men,  not  of  the  essence  of  God'^s  infinite  understanding,  but 
a  power  and  faculty  of  our  souls  the  purest  \  or,  the  Imnen 
€m%m<E  raiionalis,  **by  the  true  and  eternal  light  iJlight- 
"  ened.*"  And  this  nwfis  others  call  miimam  ammm^  **  the 
"  soul  of  the  soul ;""  or,  with  St.  Augustine,  "  the  eye  of  the 
**  aoulj'^or  receptacle  of  sapience  and  divine  knowledge,  qum 
amcnr&ni  sapientit^  tanqiiam  duceni  sequituTy  "  which  fol- 
"  loweth  after  the  love  of  sapience  as  her  guide,"  saith 
Philo;  between  which  and  reason,  between  which  and  the 
mind,  called  ammUj  between  which  and  that  power  which 
the  Latins  call  animit^j  there  is  this  difference :  reason  is 
that  faculty  by  which  we  judge  and  discourse;  anima,  by 
which  we  live.  Hereof  it  is  said,  anima  corpus  miimai^  id  est ^ 
vivificat ;  "  animay  or  the  soul,  is  that  which  doth  animate 
**  the  body,^  that  is,  giveth  it  life  ;  for  death  is  the  separa- 
tion of  body  and  soul :  and  the  same  strength,  saith  Philo, 
which  God  the  great  director  hath  in  the  world,  the  same 
hath  this  anima^  or  mind,  or  soul  in  man.  Animus  is  that 
by  which  we  will  and  make  election ;  and  to  this  Basil 
agreeth,  which  calleth  this  mens^  or  divine  understanding, 
perspkacem  anlm^d  partem^  ''  the  perceiving  part  of  the 
*'  mind,"^  or,  the  light  by  which  the  soul  discerneth :  dormi- 
eniiufti  mefis,  noii  aiihna^  sopitur ;  et  in  ^uriosh  mens  ex- 
tlnguihir^  anima  manet :  **in  men  that  sleep  it  is  this 
**  mens^  or  understanding,  and  not  the  mind  or  soul,  which 
**  resteth,  during  which  time  it  is  but  habitual  in  uise  men, 
*'  and  ill  madmen  this  meris  is  extinguished,  and  not  the 
"  soul  r  for  madmen  do  live,  though  distract. 
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Therefore  this  word  being  often  used  for  the  soul  giving 
life,  is  attributed  abusively  to  madmen,  when  we  say  that 
they  are  of  a  distract  mind,  instead  of  a  broken  understand- 
ing :  which  word  mind  we  use  also  for  opinion;  as,  I  am 
of  this  mind,  or  that  mind  :  and  sometimes  for  men''8  con- 
ditions or  virtues;  as,  he  is  of  an  honest  mind^  or,  a  man  of 
a  juBt  mind :  sometimes  for  affection  ;  as,  I  do  this  for  roy 
nnnd''s  sake:  and  Aristotle  sometimes  useth  this  word  mens 
for  the  phantasy,  which  is  the  strength  of  the  imagination  : 
sometimes  for  the  knowledge  of  principles  which  we  have 
without  discourse :  oftentimes  for  spirits,  angels,  and  intel- 
ligences;  but  as  it  is  used  in  the  proper  signification,  in- 
eluding  both  the  understanding  agent  and  possible,  it  is  de- 
scribed to  be  a  pure  J  simple,  substantial  act,  not  depending 
upon  matter,  but  having  relatitni  to  that  which  is  intelii- 
gible,  as  to  his  first  object :  or  more  at  large  thus ;  a  part  or 
particle  of  the  soul,  whereby  it  doth  understand^  not  de- 
pending upon  matter,  nor  needing  any  organ,  free  from  pas- 
sion coming  from  without,  and  apt  to  be  dissevered,  as  eter-* 
nal  from  that  which  is  mortal.  Hereof  excellently  Mercu- 
rius;  Antma  est  imago  mentis^  mens  imago  Dei.  Deus 
77ienti  pretest  J  mens  animm^  animu  corpori;  *^  The  souF" 
(meaning  that  which  giveth  life)  "  is  the  image  of  this  un- 
**  derstanding,  or  mens  j  and  this  menJ^^  or  imderstanding, 
*'  is  the  image  of  God*  God  is  president  or  ruier  over  this 
'*  im derstanding,  this  understanding  over  the  sou!,  and  this 
"  soul  over  the  body-''  This  division  and  distinction,  out  of 
the  Platonic  ks  and  Peri  pate  ticks,  1  leave  to  the  reader  to 
judge  of.  That  mens  htimmta  hath  no  need  of  any  organ, 
5  Marsilius  Ficinus,  in  his  ninth  book  of  the  sou Ts  immortal- 
itVi  laboureth  to  prove.  Zanchius  doth  not  differ  from  Fi- 
cinus in  words  \  for,  saith  he,  ^  Adjhculiatem  intdltgentem 
exercendam^  non  eget  mens  organo  ;  ianquam  medm,  per 
quod  intelligat :  quanquam  eget  ahjecto  in  qii^  intueatur, 
€t  BT  quo  intellectifmem  concipiat.  Hoc  autem  objectum  sunt 
phaniasmata^  sm  rentm  a  sensibus  perceptarum  simulachra 
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ad  pkuniastmn  prolaia  :  **  To  exercise  the  faculty  of  under- 
'*  standing,  the  mind  of  man,"*'  saith  he,  "  needeth  no  instru- 
"  ment,  as  a  meatij  by  which  it  may  understand :  but  it 
"  needeth  an  object  whereon  to  look,  and  whence  to  con^ 
*^  ceive  the  act  of  understanding.  This  object  are  the  phan- 
'*  tasms,  or  the  resemblances  of  things  received  from  the 
**  sense,  and  carried  to  the  phantasy."^  But  in  effect  this 
conclusion  seemeth  to  carry  a  contrary  sense,  when  he  mak- 
eth  the  phantasy,  in  representing  the  object  to  the  under- 
standings to  be  a  corporal  orgamtm  ;  neither  can  it  be  un- 
derstood to  be  an  organum  of  any  thing  but  of  the  under- 
standing. And  he  addeth,  that  the  resemblance  of  things 
in  man''s  imagination  are  to  his  understanding  and  mind 
as  colours  are  to  the  sight;  whence  it  so  followeth,  that  the 
imagination  or  phantasy  itself  is  to  the  faculty  of  under- 
standing as  the  eye  is  to  the  faculty  of  seeing :  and  as  this 
is  an  OTganum^  so  that.  Of  this  question,  how  the  mind  in 
all  her  actions  maketh  use  of  the  body,  and  hath  communion 
with  the  body,  I  refer  the  reader  to  a  mofit  grave  and  learned 
discourse  in  the  last  reply  of  "  Mn  Dr.  Btlson,  late  bishop 
of  Winchester,  unto  Henry  Jacob.  Howsoever  the  truth  be 
determined,  we  must  conclude,  that  it  is  neither  in  respect 
of  reason  alone,  by  which  we  discourse,  nor  in  respect  of 
the  mind  itself,  by  which  we  live,  nor  in  respect  of  our  souls 
simply,  by  which  we  are  immortal,  that  we  are  made  after 
the  image  of  God.  But  most  safely  may  we  resemble  our- 
selves to  God  in  meiiie^  and  in  respect  of  that  pure  faculty 
which  is  never  separate  from  the  contemplation  and  love  of 
God.  Yet  this  is  not  all ;  for  St.  Bernard  maketh  a  true 
difference  between  the  nature  and  faculties  of  the  mind  or 
soul,  and  between  the  infusion  of  qualities,  endowments,  and 
gifts  of  grace,  wherewith  it  is  adorned  and  enriched,  which, 
being  added  to  the  nature,  essence,  and  faculties,  maketh  it 
altogether  to  be  after  the  image  of  God  ;  whose  words  are 


■  P»gc  185-  et  sequent  **  Ad  ima- 
**  t^aem  Dei  ercavit  ilium,  hi  est»  sa- 
*'  pkntise,  virtutjR,  ac  bonitatia  com- 
**  pofcm»  qui  s<'hc  intwitiis  rrfritorem 


**  n^OAceret  miiim  \  iitque  imitnH, 
**  profile  hiQ*etiii,  proq tie  mic tori tatin, 
**  flribi  cnnrt^sjiii^  rfltiotie,  atuderfr.'* 
Exam. 
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these:  Nonpropterea  imago  Dei  est^  quia  sui  vieminit  mem^ 
$eque  irUeUigit  et  diligit^  (which  was  also  the  opinion  of 
St»  Augustine;)  sed  quia  potest  meminigse^  inteUige?*e^  ac 
dillgere  eufji  a  quojacia  est:  that  is^  '*  The  mind  (or  mefu) 
"  was  not  therefore  the  image  of  God,  because  it  remein- 
"  bereth^  understandeth,  and  Joveth  itself ;  but  be<;ause  it 
**  can  reraemberj  understand,  and  love  God,  who  created  it*"^ 
And  that  this  image  may  be  deformed  and  made  unprofit- 
able, hear  Basil ;  fforno  ad  imagmefft  et  mmiUtudinem  Dei 

Juct^iu  esty  jjeccatum  vero  hnagims  hii^us  pukhritudinem 
defbrmatit,  et  inuHlem  reddidit^  dum  animam  corrupts 
C07icupwcentlm  qffeciibus  ivirnernt :  "  Man  was  made  after 

.  **  the  image  and  similitude  of  God,  but  sin  hath  deformed 
**  the  beauty  of  this  image,  and  made  it  unprofitable,  by 
**  drawing  our  minds  into  corrupt  concupiscence," 

""  It  is  not  therefore  (as  aforesaid)  by  reason  of  immortality, 
nor  in  reason,  nor  in  dominion,  nor  in  any  one  of  these  by 
Itself,  nor  in  all  these  joined,  by  any  of  which,  or  by  all 
which  we  resemble,  or  may  be  called  the  shadow  of  God, 
though  by  reason  and  understanding,  with  the  other  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  we  are  made  capable  of  this  print;  but 
chiefly,  in  respect  of  the  habit  of  original  righteousness, 
most  perfectly  infused  by  God  into  the  mind  and  soul  of 
man  in  his  first  creation.  For  it  is  not  by  nature,  nor  by 
her  liberality,  that  we  were  printed  with  the  seal  of  God's 
image,  (though  reason  may  be  said  to  be  of  her  gift,  which, 
joined  to  the  soul,  is  a  part  of  the  essential  constitution  of 
our  proper  s|7ecies,)  but  from  the  bountiful  grace  of  the 
Lord  of  all  goodness,  who  breathed  life  into  earth,  and  con- 
trived within  the  trunk  of  dust  and  clay,  the  inimitable  ha- 
bility  of  his  own  justice,  piety,  and  righteousness. 

So  long  therefore  (for  that  resemblance  which  dominion 
hath)  do  those  that  are  powerful  retain  the  image  of  Gt)d, 
as  according  to  his  commandments  they  exercise  the  office 
or  magistracy  to  which  they  are  called,  and  sincerely  walk 
in  the  ways  of  G^,  which  in  the  scriptures  is  called  ^waik^ 


*  Geo,  ▼,  21. 
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ing  with  God ;  and  all  other  men  so  long  retain  this  image, 
as  they  fear,  love,  and  serve  God  truly,  that  is^  for  the  love 
of  God  alone,  and  do  not  bruise  and  deface  his  seal  by  the 
weight  of  manifold  and  voluntary  offences  and  obstinate 
sins.  For  the  unjust  mind  cannot  be  after  the  image  of 
God,  seeing  God  is  justice  itself;  the  bloodthirsty  hath  it 
not,  for  God  is  charity  and  mercy  itself;  falsehood,  cunning 
practice,  and  ambition,  are  properties  of  Satan,  and  there- 
fore cannot  dwell  in  one  soul  together  with  God  :  and  to 
be  short,  there  is  no  likelihood  between  pure  V  light  and 
black  darkness,  Ijelween  beauty  and  deformity,  or  between 
righteousness  and  reprobation.  And  though  nature,  ac- 
cording to  common  understanding,  have  made  iis  capable  by 
the  power  of  reason,  and  apt  enough  to  receive  this  image  of 
God'^B  goodness,  which  the  sensual  souls  of  beasts  cannot 
perceive ;  yet  were  that  aptitude  naturally  more  inclinable 
to  follow  and  embrace  the  false  and  durelevss  pleasures  of 
this  stage-play  world,  than  to  become  the  shadow  of  God 
by  walking  after  him,  had  not  the  exceeding  workmanship 
of  God's  wisdom,  and  the  liberality  of  his  mercjj  formed 
eyes  to  our  soids,  as  to  our  bodies,  which,  piercing  through 
the  impurity  of  our  flesh,  behold  the  highest  heavens,  and 
thence  bring  knowledge  and  object  to  the  mind  and  soul,  to 
contemplate  the  ever^during  glory  and  termless  joy  pre- 
pared for  those  which  retain  the  image  and  similitude  of 
their  Creator,  preserving  undefiled  and  unrent  the  garment 
of  the  new  man^  which  after  the  imaffe  of  God  is  created  in 
riglitemimiess  mid  true  holmes s^  as  saith  *  St.  Paul,  Now 
whereas  it  is  thought  by  some  of  the  fathers,  as  by  St.  Au- 
gustine, with  whom  *  St.  Ambrose  joineth,  that  by  sin  the 
perfection  of  the  image  is  lost,  and  not  the  image  itself,  both 
opinions  by  this  distinction  may  be  reconciled ;  to  wit,  that 
the  image  of  God,  in  man,  may  be  taken  two  ways ;  for 
either  it  is  considered  according  to  natural  gifts,  and  con- 
sisteth  therein ;  namely,  to  have  a  reasonable  and  under- 
standing nature,  &c.  and  in  this  sense  the  image  of  God  is  no 


f  1  Cor.  vL  14. 
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more  lost  by  ain  than  the  very  readoiiable  or  understanding 
nature,  he.  is  lost ;  (for  siti  doth  not  aboUsIt  and  take  away 
these  natural  gifts  :)  oj',  llie  image  of  God  is  considered  ac- 
cording to  supernatural  gifts,  namely,  of  divine  grace  and  hea^ 
venly  glory,  which  is  indeed  the  perfection  and  accomplish- 
ment of  the  natural  image;  and  this  manner  of  similitude  and 
image  of  God  is  wholly  blotted  out  and  destroyed  by  sin, 

SECT.  111. 

Of  our  base  and  frail  bodies  :  and  that  the  care  thereof  should  ^ield 
to  Iht  immortal  soul. 

THE  external  man  God  funned  out  of  the  dust  of  tlie 
earth,  or  (according  to  the  signification  of  the  word  Adam) 
of  adajnathy  of  red  earih,  or,  ej:  Umo  teme.,  "out  of  the 
*'  shme  of  the  earth/'  or  a  mixed  matter  of  earth  and  water. 
^  Nan  ex  qua! i bet  humo,  sed  ea:  gkaphar  admnath  {id  est) 
€T  pinffuh'Sinm  et  mollisufma :  not  that  God  made  an 
image  or  statue  of  clay,  btit  out  of  clay,  earth,  or  dust, 
God  formed  and  made  flesh,  blood,  and  bone,  with  all 
parts  of  man. 

That  man  was  formed  of  earth  and  dusi  did  Abraham 
acknowledge,  when  in  humble  fear  he  called  unto  God  to 
save  Sodom :  ^  Let  7iot  my  Lord  now  be  anffiy^  if  I  speak ^  I 
that  am  but  dust  and  ashes :  and,  ^  In  these  homes  of  clay^ 
whose fbundafion. is  in  th£  dust^  do  our  souh  inhabit^  ac- 
cording to  Job.  And  though  our  own  eyes  do  every  where 
behold  the  sudden  and  resistless  assaults  of  death,  and  na- 
ture assureth  us  by  never-failing  experience,  and  reason  by 
infallible  demonstration,  that  our  times  upon  the  earth  have 
neither  certainty  nor  durability  ;  that  our  bodies  are  but 
the  anvils  of  pain  and  diseases,  and  our  minds  the  hives  of 
unnumbered  cares,  sorrow^Sj  and  passions ;  and  that  (when 
we  are  most  glorified)  we  are  but  those  painted  posts,  against 
which  envy  and  fortune  direct  their  darts;  yet  such  is  the 
true  unhappiness  of  our  condition,  and  the  dark  ignorance 
which  covereth  the  eyes  of  our  understanding,  that  we  only 
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prize,  pamper,  and  exalt  this  vassal  and  slave  of  death,  and 
forget  altogether  (or  only  remeraber  at  our  cast-a^vay  lei- 
sure) the  imprisoned  immortal  soul,  which  can  neither  die 
with  the  reprobate,  nor  perish  with  the  mortal  parts  of  vir- 
tuous men :  seeing  God'^s  justice  in  the  one,  and  his  good- 
ness in  the  other,  is  exercised  for  evermore,  as  the  ever-hv- 
ing  subjects  of  his  reward  and  punishment.  But  when  is 
it  that  we  examine  this  great  account  ?  never  while  we  have 
one  vanity  left  us  to  spend :  we  plead  for  titles,  till  our 
breatli  fail  us ;  dig  for  riches,  while  our  strength  enableth 
us ;  exercise  malice,  while  we  can  revenge ;  and  then,  when 
time  hath  beaten  from  us  both  youth,  pleasure,  and  health, 
and  that  nature  itself  hateth  the  house  of  old  age,  we  re- 
member with  ^  Job,  that  we  must  go  the  way  Jrom  whence 
we  shall  not  return ^  and  that  our  bed  is  made  ready  Jbr  us 
in  the  dark;  and  then,  I  say,  looking  over-late  into  the  bot^ 
torn  of  our  conscience,  (which  pleasure  and  ambition  had 
locked  up  from  us  all  our  lives,)  we  behold  therein  the  fear- 
ful images  of  our  actions  jiast,  and  withal  this  terrible  in- 
scription, ^Tkat  God  wiU  bring  every  work  into  Judgment 
that  man  hath  done  under  the  sitn. 

But  what  examples  have  ever  tnoved  us?  what  persua- 
sions reformed  us  ?  or  what  tlireatenings  made  us  afraid  ? 
We  behold  other  men's  tragedies  played  before  us,  we  hear 
what  is  promised  and  threatened :  but  the  world^s  bright 
glory  hath  put  out  the  eyes  of  our  minds ;  and  these  be- 
traying lights  (with  which  we  only  see)  do  neither  look  up 
towards  termless  joys,  nor  down  towards  endless  sorrows, 
till  we  neither  know^  nor  can  look  for  any  thing  else  at 
the  world's  hands.     Of  which  excellently  Marius  Victor  : 

Nil  hostes,  nil  (iirafameSt  nil  denit^ue  morbi 
Egerunitfuimus,  qui  nunc  sumus,  ikque  peridui 
Tentati;  iiihilo  meli&res  redditnur  unquam. 
Sub  vUiis  nullo  culparumfine  manenteit* 

Diseases,  famine,  enenjies,  in  us  pa  change  have  wrought, 
VVhat  erst  we  were,  we  are  ;  still  m  the  same  snare  cai*ght : 


•^Job  X*  It.  «n«l  xviL  i.^ 
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No  ume  can  our  corrupted  miin tiers  mend, 
III  vice  we  dwell,  in  sin  that  hath  no  end. 

Bill  let  U8  not  flatter  our  imraortal  souls  herein ;  for  to 
neglect  God  all  our  lives,  and  know  that  we  neglect  him;  to 
offend  God  volimtarily,  and  know  that  we  offend  him,  cast- 
ing our  hopes  on  the  peace  which  we  trust  to  make  at  part- 
ing, is  no  other  than  a  rebellious  presiimption,  and  (that 
which  is  the  worst  of  all)  even  a  contemptuous  laughing  to 
scorn,  and  deriding  of  God,  his  laws,  and  precepts.  ^Fm^ 
sir  a  speranty  gid  sic  de  mhericordia  Dei  sibi  blandkmtur; 
"  They  hope  in  vain,"^  sguth  Bernard,  "  which  in  this  sort 
**  flatter  themselves  with  God's  mercy ."^ 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Apirti  of  life  which  God  breathed  into  man  in  his  creation. 

IN  this  frame  and  carcass  God  breathed  the  breath  of 
life ;  and  the  man  was  a  living  soul :  that  is^  CkkI  gave  to  a 
body  of  earth  and  of  corruptible  matter  a  soul  spiritual  and 
incorruptihle  ;  not  that  God  had  any  such  bodily  instru- 
ments as  men  use,  but  God  breathed  the  spirit  of  life  and 
immortality  into  man,  as  he  breatheth  his  grace  daily  into 
such  as  love  and  fear  him,  sThe  Spirit  of  God^  sailh 
Elihu  in  Job,  hath  mad€  me^  mud  the  breath  (}f  the  Almighty 
huth  given  me  l^e :  In  qua  j^ententia^  saith  Rabanus,  vi- 
tanda  est  paupertas  sensus  carnaUsj  ne  forte  putemus 
Deum^  vel  mamhus  corporels  de  Umo  Jbrmasse  corpus  ho- 
mi?m,  veljaucihus  mit  latnis  suis  inspirasse  injademjbr^ 
Tuatiy  tit  vivere  possit  et  spiracidum  mtm  habere :  nam  et 
proplieta  cum  aity  manus  tumjecerunt  me^  &c.  tropica  hoc 
locuiione  magis  quam  propria  {id  estjjmjcta  ccm^nehidinem, 
qua  Solent  homines  operari)  locutus  est:  "In  which  aen- 
**  tence,''  saith  he^ "  the  beggarliness  of  carnal  sense  is  to  be 
**  avoided,  lest  perhaps  we  should  think,  either  that  God 
**  with  bodily  hands  made  man's  body  of  slime,  or  breathed 
"  with  jaws  or  lips  upon  his  face,  (being  formed,)  that  he 
«  might  live,  and  have  the  spirit  of  hfe :  for  the  prophet 
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*'  also  when  he  s^th,  th^  hands  have  made  me,  spake  this 
"  tropically,  rather  than  properly,  that  is,  according  to  the 
**  custom  which  men  use  in  working*"  Quantum  est  peri'- 
culi  hiisy  qui  scripturas  sensu  carpareo  legunt !  "In  what 
**  danger  ai*e  they  that  read  the  scriptures  in  a  carnal 
"  sense  T"  By  this  breath  was  infused  into  man  both  life 
and  soul»  and  therefore  this  soul  the  philosophers  call 
anim^im,  qit<s  vivtjicat  corpus y  et  animat;  "  which  doth 
"  animate  and  give  life  to  the  body."  The  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty  giveth  understandiTig^  saith  Job;  and  this 
spirit,  which  God  breathed  into  man,  which  is  the  reason- 
able soul  of  man,  returneth  again  to  God  that  gave  it,  as 
the  body  returneth  unto  the  earth,  out  of  which  it  was 
taken,  according  to  Ecclesiastes ;  ^And  dust  shall  return 
to  the  earthy  out  of  which  it  wa^-  taken  ;  and  the  spirit  shull 
retmn  to  God  that  gave  it  Neitlier  is  this  word  spirit 
usually  otherwise  taken  in  the  scriptures  than  for  the  soul; 
as  when  Stephen  cried  unto  God,  ^Dmnine^  stiscvpe  spiri- 
turn  meumy  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit:"  and  in  St.  John, 
^And  Jesus  bowed  his  head,  and  gave  up  tfie  ghost ^  or  spi- 
rit ;  w^hich  was,  that  his  life  and  soul  left  his  body  dead« 
And  that  the  immortal  soul  of  man  differeth  from  the  souls 
of  beasts,  the  manner  of  the  creation  maketh  it  manifest :  for 
it  is  written,  ^  Let  the  zvaters  bring  forth  in  abundamce  every 
creeping  things  and  let  the  earth  bring  Jbrth  the  living  thing 
according  to  his  kind,  tfie  beaM  qftJm  earth,  &c.  But  of  man 
it  is  written,  Let  us  maJce  man  in  our  own  image^  &c. ;  and 
further,  that  "^  tfie  Lord  breathed  in  his  Jace  the  breath  of 
lyi.  Wherefore,  as  from  the  water  and  earth  were  those 
creatures  brought  forth,  and  thence  received  life  ;  so  shall 
they  again  be  dissolved  into  the  same  first  matter  whence 
they  were  taken :  but  the  life  of  breath  everlastings  which 
God  breathed  into  man,  shall^  according  to  Ecclesiastes, 
^return  again  to  God  thai  gave  it. 


»•  EccL  xii.  7, 
'  Acts  vii.  59. 
^  John  xU.  30. 
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That  man  is,  wi  it  wire^  a  liUte  world :  with  a  digression  touching 
our  mortality, 
Mi\.N,  thus  compounded  and  formed  by  God,  was  an 
abstract  or  model,  or  brief  story  of  the  universal :  in  whom 
God  concluded  the  creation  and  work  of  the  world,  and 
whom  be  made  the  last  and  most  excellent  of  his  creatures, 
being  internally  endued  with  a  divine  understatiding,  by 
which  he  might  contemplate  and  serve  his  Creator,  after 
whose  image  he  was  formed,  and  endued  with  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  reason  and  other  abihties,  that  thereby  also 
he  might  govern  and  rule  the  world,  and  all  other  God''s 
creatures  therein.  And  whereas  God  created  three  sorts  of 
living  natures,  to  wit,  angelical,  rational,  and  brutal ; 
giving  to  angels  an  intellectual ^  and  to  beasts  a  sensual  na^ 
ture,  he  vouchsafed  unto  man  both  the  *^ intellectual  of  an- 
gels, the  sensitive  of  beasts,  and  the  proper  rational  belong- 
ing unto  marij  and  therefore,  saith  Gregory  Nazianzene, 
fHovm  est  utriuaque  nature  vinadum;  **  Man  is  tlie  bond 
"  and  chain  which  tieth  together  both  natures  :*"  and  because 
in  the  little  frame  of  man's  body  there  is  a  representation 
of  the  universal,  and  (by  allusion)  a  kind  of  participation 
of  all  the  parts  thereof,  therefore  was  man  called  microcas- 
ntmy  or  the  little  w^orld.  9  Deus  ig'Uur  homlnem  Jhctum^ 
velut  alter  urn  quendum  mundttm^  hi  brevi  magmum^  atqtte 
exiguo  tofum^  in  terris  statuii;  *'  God  therefore  placetl  in 
*'  the  earth  the  man  whom  he  had  made,  as  it  were  another 
*^  world,  the  great  and  large  world  in  the  small  and  little 
"  world;'*  for  out  of  earth  and  dust  was  formed  the  flesh 
of  man^  and  therefore  heavy  and  lumpish  ;  the  bones  of  his 
body  we  may  compare  to  the  hard  i-ocks  and  stones,  and 
therefore  strong  and  durable  ;  of  which  Ovid  : 

^  Inde  genus  durum  sumus,  experiennqne  laborum^ 
Et  documenta  damns  qua  simtis  origine  nati. 


•  Ar.  I^ys.  1.  8.  c.  i.  i.  17.  f. 

p  Greg.Naz.  Epist,  "  Omnbin  ho- 
'  mine  creatura^  et  cceliim  et  terra. " 
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From  thence  our  kind  hard-hearted  k. 

Enduring  pain  and  care. 
Approving^  that  our  bodies  of 

A  stony  nature  are. 

His  bloodj  which  disperseth  itself  by  the  branches  of 
veins  through  all  the  body,  may  be  resembled  to  those  wa- 
ters which  are  carried  by  brooks  and  rivers  over  dl  the 
earth  ;  his  breath  to  the  air;  his  natural  beat  to  the  enclosed 
warmth  which  the  earth  hath  in  itself,  which ^  stirred  up  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  assisteth  nature  in  the  speedier  procrea- 
tion of  those  varieties  which  the  earth  hringeth  forth ;  our 
radical  moisture,  oil,  or  balsamum,  (whereon  the  natural 
beatfeedeth  and  is  maintained  J  is  resembled  to  the  fat  and 
fertility  of  the  earth ;  the  hairs  of  man's  body,  wliieh 
adonis,  or  overshadows  it,  to  the  grass,  which  covereth  the 
upper  face  and  skin  of  tlie  earth  ;  oui'  generative  power,  to 
nature,  which  produeeth  all  things;  our  determinations,  to 
the  light,  wandering,  and  unstable  clouds,  carried  every 
where  with  uncertain  winds;  our  eyes,  to  the  light  of  the 
sun  and  moon  ;  and  the  beauty  of  our  youth,  to  the  flowers 
of  the  s]>ring,  which,  either  in  a  very  short  time,  or  with 
the  sun's  beat,  dry  up  and  witlier  away,  or  the  fierce  puffs 
of  wind  blow  them  from  the  stalks ;  the  thoughts  of  our 
mind,  to  the  motion  of  angels ;  and  our  ptire  understand* 
mg,  (f(>rniei"ly  called  nten.s,  and  tluit  which  always  looketh 
upwards,)  to  those  intelleetual  natures  which  are  always 
present  with  God ;  an{l,  lastly,  our  immortal  souls  (while 
they  are  righteous)  are  by  God  himself  beautified  with  the 
title  of  his  own  image  and  simihtude.  And  although,  in 
respect  of  God,  there  is  no  man  just^  or  good,  or  righteous, 
(for,  *  171  angelw  depreken^a  est  stuUHia^  *'  Behold,  he 
**  found  folly  in  his  angels,"^  saith  Job ;)  yet,  with  such  a 
kind  of  difference  as  there  is  between  the  substance  and  the 
shadow,  there  may  be  found  a  goodness  in  man  ;  which  God 
being  pleased  to  accept,  hath  therefore  called  man  the 
image  and  simihtude  of  his  own  righteousness.    In  this  also 
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is  the  little  world  of  man  compared,  and  made  more  like  the 
universal,  (man  being  the  measure  of  all  things;  ^Honm  est 
men^ura  omnium  rerum^  saith  Aristotle  and  Pythagoras,) 
that  the  four  complexions  resemble  the  four  elements,  and 
the  seven  ages  of  man  the  seven  planets ;  whereof  our  in- 
fancy is  compared  to  the  moon,  in  which  we  seem  only  to 
live  and  grow^  as  plants;  the  second  age  to  Mercury, 
wherein  we  are  taught  and  instructed ;  our  third  age  to  Ve- 
nus, the  days  of  loyey  desire,  and  vanity ;  the  fourth  to  the 
sun,  the  strong,  flourishing,  and  beautiful  age  of  man''s 
life ;  the  fifth  to  Mars,  in  which  we  seek  honour  and  vic- 
tory^ and  in  which  our  thoughts  travel  to  ambitious  ends ; 
the  sixth  age  is  ascribed  to  Jupiter,  in  which  we  begin  to 
take  account  of  our  times,  judge  of  ourselves,  and  grow  to 
the  perfection  of  our  understanding ;  the  last  and  seventh 
to  Saturn,  wherein  our  days  are  sad,  and  overcast^  and  in 
which  we  find  by  dear  and  lamentable  experience,  and  by 
the  loss  which  can  never  be  repaired,  that  of  all  our  vain 
passions  and  affections  past,  the  sorrow  only  abideth  :  our 
attendants  are  sicknesses,  and  variable  infirmities;  and  by 
how  much  the  more  we  are  accompanied  with  plenty,  by  so 
much  the  more  greedily  is  our  end  desired,  whom  when 
time  hath  made  unsociable  to  others,  we  become  a  burden 
to  ourselves;  being  of  no  other  use,  than  to  hold  the  riches 
we  have  from  our  successors.  In  this  time  it  is,  when  (as 
aforesaid)  we,  for  the  most  part,  and  never  before,  prepare 
for  our  eternal  habitation,  which  we  pass  on  unto  with  many 
sighs,  groans,  and  sad  thoughts,  and  in  the  end,  by  the 
workmanship  of  death,  finish  the  sorrowful  bu^ness  of  a 
wretched  life;  towards  which  we  always  travel  both  sleep- 
ing and  waking  ;  neither  have  those  beloved  comjmnions  of 
honour  and  riches  any  power  at  all  to  hold  us  any  one  day 
by  the  glorious  promise  of  entertainments;  but  by  what 
crooked  path  soever  we  walk,  the  same  leadeth  on  directly 
to  the  house  of  death,  whose  doors  lie  open  at  all  hours, 
and  to  all  persons.     For  this  tide  of  man^s  life,  after  it  once 
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terneth  and  declinethj  ever  rutiiiedi  with  a  perpetual  ebb 
and  falling  stream,  but  never  floweth  a^ain :  our  leaf  once 
fallen,  springeth  no  more;  neither  doth  the  sun  or  the 
summer  adorn  ns  again,  with  the  garments  of  new  leaves 
and  flowers. 

ReddiiuT  firhoribus ^orens  revirentibits  mtas; 
Ergo  non  homini,  quodfuii  ante^  redit. 

To  which  I  give  this  sense. 

The  jjlants  and  trees  made  poor  and  old 

By  winter  envious, 

The  spring-time  l>ounteou3 

Cavers  again  from  shame  and  cold  : 

But  never  man  repair'd  again 

His  youth  and  beauty  lost. 

Though  art,  and  care^  and  oost, 

Do  promise  uature^s  help  in  vain. 

And  of  which  Catullus,  Epigram  5S. 
Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt  : 
Nobis  cum  setnel  occidit  brevh  lur^ 
N(x£  est  perpetua  una  dormiemla, 

Tlie  sun  may  set  and  rise  : 
But  we  contrary  wise 
Sleep  after  our  short  Ught 
One  evtfriasting  night. 

For  if  there  were  any  baiting  place,  or  rest,  in  the  course 
or  race  of  man'^s  life,  then,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Academics,  the  same  might  also  perpetually  be  maintained ; 
but  as  there  is  a  continuance  of  motion  in  natural  living 
things,  and  as  the  sap  and  juice,  wherein  the  life  of  plants 
is  preserved,  doth  evermore  ascend  or  descend;  so  is  it 
with  the  life  of  man,  which  is  always  either  increasing  to- 
wards ripeness  and  perfection,  or  dechning  and  decreasing 
towards  rottenness  and  dissolution. 
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Of  the  free  power  which  man  had  m  hha  Jirst  crent'mn  fo  dhpose  of 
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first 


iBisenes  which  our  tirst  parents  brought 
on  all  mankind,  unto  whom  God  in  his  creation  gave  a  free 
and  unconstrained  will,  and  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  libe- 
ral choice  of  all  things,  with  one  only  prohibition,  to  try  his 
gratitude  and  obedience,  God  set  before  htm  a  mortal  and 
immortal  life,  a  nature  celestial  and  terrene;  and,  indeed, 
God  gave  man  to  himself,  to  be  his  own  guide^  his  own 
workman,  and  his  own  painter,  that  he  might  frame  or  de- 
scribe unto  himself  what  he  pleased,  and  make  election  of 
his  own  form*  ^  God  made  man  in  the  beghming^  saith 
Siracides,  and  left  him  m  the  hand.^  of  ku  orcti  counsel. 
Such  was  the  liberality  of  God,  and  man's  felicity :  where- 
as beasts,  and  all  other  creatures  reasonless^  brought  with 
them  into  the  world,  saith  Lucilius,  and  that  even  when 
they  first  fell  from  the  bodies  of  their  dams,  the  nature 
which  they  could  not  change ;  and  the  supernal  spirits  or 
angels  were  from  the  beginning,  or  soon  after,  of  that  con- 
dition, in  which  they  remain  in  perpetual  eternity.  But  (as 
aforesaid)  God  gave  unto  man  all  kind  of  seeds  and  grafts 
of  hfe,  to  wit,  the  vegetative  life  of  plants^  the  sensual  of 
beasts,  the  rational  of  man,  and  the  intellectual  of  angels ; 
whereof  whichsoever  he  took  pleasure  to  plant  and  cuU 
tive,  the  same  should  futnrely  grow  in  him,  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  agreeable  to  his  own  choice  and  plantation.  This 
freedom  of  the  first  man  Adam,  and  our  first  father,  was 
enigmatically  described  by  Asclepius  Atheniensis,  saith 
Mirandula,  in  the  person  and  fable  of  Proteus^  who  was 
said,  as  often  as  he  pleased,  to  change  his  shape.  To  the 
same  end  were  all  those  celebrated  metamorphoses  among 
the  Pythagoreans  and  ancient  poets,  wherein  it  was  feigned 
that  men  were  transformed  Into  divers  shapes  of  beasts, 
thereby  to  shew  the  change  of  menu's  conditions,  from  rea- 
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son  to  brotality,  from  virtue  to  vice,  from  meekness  to 
cruelty,  and  from  justice  to  oppression.  For  by  the  lively 
image  of  other  creatures  did  those  ancients  represent  the 
variable  passions  and  affections  of  mortal  men ;  a.s  by  ser- 
pents were  signified  deceivers ;  by  lions,  oppressors  and 
cruel  men  ;  by  swine,  men  given  over  to  lust  and  sensual- 
ity ;  by  wolves,  ravening  and  greedy  men ;  which  also 
St,  Matthew  reseinbleth  to  false  prophets,  ^  which  come  io 
yon  in  sheep's  chthhig^  bid  inwardly  they  are  rfwening' 
wdve.'i ;  by  the  images  of  stones  and  stocks,  foolish  and  ig- 
norant men;  by  vipers,  ungrateful  men;  of  winch  >'St* 
John  Baptist,  O  ye  gene  ration  (}f  vipers  y  &c. 

SECT.  VIL 

^^  Of  GoiVs  ceasing  io  create  any  more :  and  of  the  cause  tltereof  he- 
cause  the  universal  created  was  exceeding  good. 

IN  this  work  of  man,  God  finished  the  creation ;  not 
that  God  laboured  as  a  man,  and  therefore  rested  :  for  God 
commanded,  and  it  was  finishedj  Cui  Tolulsse  est  fecif9.se ; 
'*  With  whom  to  will  is  to  make,^  saith  Beda.  Neither  did 
God  so  rest,  that  he  left  the  world  made,  and  the  creatures 
thereinto  themselves:  for,  ^-My  Father  worketh  to  thtselay^ 
saith  Christ,  and  I  work;  but  God  rested,  that  is,  he 
created  no  new  species  or  kinds  of  creatures,  but  (as  afore- 
said) gave  unto  man  a  power  generative,  and  so  to  the  rest 
of  living  creatures,  and  to  plants  and  flowers  their  seeds  in 
themselves;  and  commanded  man  to  ^ multiply  and  fill  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  and  sea  to  bring  forth  creatures  accord- 
ing to  their  several  kinds:  all  which  being  finished,  God 
saw  that  his  worJc/?  zoere  good;  not  that  he  foreknew  not, 
and  comprehended  not,  the  beginning  and  end  before  they 
were ;  for  God  made  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was 
in  the  earth ;  but  he  gave  to  all  tlTings  which  he  had  cre- 
ated* the  name  of  good,  thereby  to  teach  men,  that  from  so 
good  a  God  there  was  nothing  made  but  that  which  was 
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perfect  good,  and  from  whose  simple  purity^  and  from  ao  ex- 
cellent a  cause,  there  could  proceed  no  impure  or  imperfect 
effect.  For  man  having  a  free  will  and  libera!  choice,  pur- 
chased by  disol>edience  his  own  death  and  mortality ;  and 
for  the  cruelty  of  man's  heart  was  the  earth  afterward 
cursed,  and  all  creatures  of  the  first  age  destroyed,  but  the 
righteous  man  Noah  and  his  family,  with  those  creatures 
which  the  ark  contained,  reserved  by  God  to  replenish  the 
earth. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  place  (^paradise, 

SECT.  L 

That  the  seat  of  paradise  k  greatly  misiaken ;   and  that  it  ^  no 
marvel  tltat  men  should  err. 

Concerning  the  first  habiution  of  man,  we  read^  that 
the  Lord  God  planned  a  garden  emiwardin  Eden;  and 
there  he  put  the  ?nan  wham  he  made^  Gen.  ii.  8,  Of  this 
seat  and  place  of  paradise,  all  ages  have  held  dispute ;  and 
the  opinions  and  judgments  hare  been  in  eftect  as  divers, 
among  those  that  have  written  upon  this  part  of  Genesis, 
as  upon  any  one  place  therein,  seeming  most  obscure: 
some  there  are,  that  have  conceived  the  being  of  the  terres- 
trial paradise,  without  all  regard  of  the  world's  geography, 
and  without  any  respect  of  east  and  w^est,  or  any  consider- 
ation of  the  place  where  Moses  wrote,  and  from  whence  he 
directed  (by  the  quarters  of  the  heavens)  the  w^ay  !iow  to 
find  out  and  judge,  in  what  region  of  the  world  this  garden 
was  by  God  planted,  wherein  he  was  exceeding  respective 
and  precise.  Others,  by  being  themselves  ignorant  in  the 
Hebrew,  followed  the  first  interpretation  ;  or,  trusting  to 
their  own  judgments,  understood  one.  place  for  another: 
and  one  error  is  so  fruitful,  as  it  begetteth  a  thousand  chil- 
dren, if  the  licentiousness  thereof  be  not  tiniely  restrained. 
And  thirdly,  those  writers  which  gave  themselves  to  folio vr 
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and  imitEte  others^  were  in  all  things  so  observant  sectators 
of  those  mastersj  whom  they  admired  and  believed  in,  as 
they  thought  it  safer  to  condemn  their  own  understanding, 
than  to  examine  theirs.  For,  saith  Vadianus  in  his  epistle 
of  Paradise,  Mag'tms  err  ores,  Tuagnorum  vtrorum  auctoru 
tate  persuasly  traftsfnittimus;  *'  We  pass  over  many  gross 
*'  errors^  by  the  authority  of  great  men  led  and  persuaded ," 
And  it  is  true,  that  many  of  the  fathers  were  far  wide  from 
the  understanding  of  this  place.  I  speak  it  not,  that  I  my- 
self dare  presume  to  censure  them,  for  I  reverence  both  their 
learning  and  their  piety,  and  yet  not  bound  to  follow  them  any 
further  than  they  are  guided  by  truth :  for  they  were  men ;  et 
humanum  est  errare.  And  to  the  end  that  no  man  should  he 
proud  of  himself,  God  hath  distributed  unto  men  such  a 
proportion  of  knowledge,  as  the  wisest  may  behold  in  thenj- 
selves  their  own  weakness:  NuUi  unqumti  d^dit  omnm 
Deus;  ''  God  never  gave  the  knowledge  of  all  things  to  any 
"  one.^  ^'St,  Paul  confessed  that  he  knew  not  whether  he 
were  taken  up  into  the  third  heaven  in  the  flesh  or  out  of 
the  flesli ;  and  Christ  himself  acknowledges  thus  much,  ^that 
neither  men  nor  angels  knew  of  the  latter  day ;  and  there- 
fore, seeing  knowledge  is  infinite,  it  is  God,  according  to 
^Su  Jude,  who  is  only  wise.  Sapientta  ubi  invemturf 
saith  ^  Job ;  Bui  where  is  zvisdom  Jbund  ?  and  where  is 
the  place  of  understanding  f  Man  ktmweth  not  iJte  jwice 
thereof;  Jbr  it  is  not  Jbund  in  tfie  land  of  ike  Ikfing,  And 
therefore  seeing  God  found  folly  in  his  angels  f,  men's  judg- 
ments (which  inhabit  in  houses  of  clay)  cannot  be  with. 
out  their  mistakings :  and  so  the  fathers,  and  otiier  learned 
men,  excusable  in  particulars,  especially  in  those  whereupon 
our  salvation  depcndeth  not. 

SECT.  II. 

A  recital  of  strange  opiniom  touching  paradise, 
NOW,  as  touching  paradise,  first  it  is  to  be  inquired,  whe- 
ther there  were  a  paratlise,  or  no  ?  or  w^hether  Moseses  de- 
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cription  were  altogether  mystical  and  allegorical?  asOrigen, 
Philoj  Fran*  Georgius,  with  others,  have  affinned ;  and 
that  under  the  names  of  those  four  risers,  Pison,  Gehon, 
Hiddekel,  and  Perath,  the  tree  oflife^  and  the  tree  ofknouf- 
ledge^  there  were  delivered  nnto  us  other  mysteries  and  sig- 
nifications ;  as,  that  by  the  ^four  rivers  were  meant  the  four 
cardinal  virtues,  justice,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  pru- 
dence; or  (by  others)  oil,  wine,  milk,  and  honey.  This 
allegorical  understanding  of  paradise  by  Origen  divulged, 
was  again  by  Fran.  Georgius  received,  saith  Sixtus  Senen- 
sis ;  whose  frivolous  imaginations  Sixtus  himself  doth  fully 
and  learnedly  answer,  in  the  S^th  annotation  of  his  fifth 
book,  foL  338,  the  last  edition* 

sSt.  Ambrose  also  leaned  wholly  to  the  allegorical  con- 
struction, and  set  paradise  in  the  third  heaven^  and  in  the 
virtues  of  the  mind,  et  in  nostro  principally  which  is,  as  I 
conceive  it,  in  mente^  or  in  our  souls :  to  the  particulars 
whereof  he  alludeth  in  this  sort.  By  the  place  or  garden 
of  paradise,  was  meant  the  soul  or  mind ;  by  Adam,  men^^ 
or  understanding ;  by  Eve,  the  sense ;  by  the  serpent,  de- 
lectation ;  by  the  tree  of  good  and  evil,  sapience ;  and  by 
the  rest  of  the  trees,  the  virtues  of  the  mind,  or  in  the  mind 
planted,  or  from  thence  springing.  Notwithstanding  all 
which,  upon  1  Corinthians  vi,  he  in  direct  words  alloweth 
both  of  a  celestial  and  terrestrial  paradise;  the  one,  into  which 
St.  Paul  was  rapped;  the  other,  into  which  Adam  was 
put  by  God.  Aug.  Chrysaniensis  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
paradise  had  been ;  but  that  there  was  not  now  any  mark 
thereof  on  the  earth  :  the  same  being  not  only  defaced,  but 
withal  the  places  now  not  so  much  as  existing.  To  which 
Luther  seemeth  to  adhere. 

The  Manichees  also  understood,  that  by  paradise  was 
meant  the  whole  earth  ;  to  which  opinion  Vadianns  inclin- 
eth,  as  I  conceive  his  words,  in  two  several  places.  First, 
upon  this;  Fill  the  earthy  Gen.  x.  of  which  he  gives  this 
judgment :  Hoc  ipso  eiiam  qimd  di^cit^  Replete  terram^  do- 
minamini  univerds  ammantibiis^  subjicite  terram^  clari^^ 
^fiartaft.  Mm.  i.  L  1. 143.  t  Arab,  de  Parad. 
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sime  docet,  totam  iet^ram  extantem^  ci  omnlgems  (ut  turn 
erat)  Jrnciibm  emsitam,  sefkfii  et  hortum  illud  Ad<B,  et 
podteritatis  futurm  fuUse ;  *'  These  words,"  saith  he,  "  in 
**  which  God  said,  Brmgjbrthjruit  and  multiply^  and.  Fill 
"  the  earthy  and  mthdue  ii,  aiid.  Rule  over  every  creature .,  do 
"  clearly  shew,  that  the  universal  earth,  set  or  filled  with  all 
"  sorts  of  fruits,  (as  then  it  was,)  was  the  garden  and  seat  of 
'*  AdaiBj  and  of  his  future  posterity."  And  afterward  he 
acknowledgeth  the  place  out  of  the  ^ActSj  Apostolus  ex  una 
sanguine  omne  genus  humanum  kleojctctum  docet,  ui  luihi- 
tarent  super  universamjhcum  terr<B :  toia  igitur  terra  pa- 
radhm  ilk  erat;  *'  The  apostle,"  saith  he,  "  teacheth,  that 
"  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  (dl  mmiMjtd  to  dwell  over  all 
**  the  face  of  the  earth :  and  therefore  all  the  earth,*" 
saith  he,  '*  was  that  paradise  f'  which  conjectures  I  will 
answer  in  order.  Goropius  Becanus  diftereth  not  much 
from  this  opinion,  but  yet  he  acknowledgeth  that  Adam  was 
first  planted  by  God  in  one  certain  place  and  peculiar  gar- 
den ;  which  place  Goropius  findeth  near  the  river  of  Acesi- 
in  the  confines  of  India. 


nes, 


'Tertuilian,  Bonaventure,  and  Durandus,  make  paradise 
under  the  equinoctial  5  and  Postellus,  quite  contrary^  under 
the  north  |H>le :  the  Chaldeans  also  for  the  most  part^  and 
all  their  sectators,  followed  the  opinion  of  Origen,  or  rather 
Origen  theirs ;  who  would  either  make  paradise  a  figure,  or 
sacrament  only,  or  else  would  have  it  seated  out  of  this  sen- 
sible world,  or  raised  into  some  high  and  remote  region  of 
the  air.  Strabus  and  Rabanus  were  both  sick  of  this  vanity, 
with  Origen  and  Philo :  so  was  our  venerable  ^  Beda,  mid 
I  Peter  Comestor,  and  ^  Moses  Barcephas  the  Syriaoj  trans- 
lated by  Masius.  But,  as  Hopkins  says  of  Philo  Juda^us, 
that  he  wondered,  quo  malo  gemo  afflutm^  '*  by  what  evil 
"  angel  he  was  blown  up  into  this  error;""  so  can  I  not  but 
greatly  marvel  at  the  learned  men  who  so  grossly  and 
blindly  wandered;   seeing  Moses,  and  after  him  the  pro- 
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phets,  do  so  plainly  describe  this  place  by  the  region  in 
wliich  it  was  planted,  by  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  bor- 
dering it,  by  the  rivers  which  watered  it,  and  by  tlie  points 
of  the  compass  upon  which  it  lay,  in  respect  of  Judea,  or 
Canaan. 

Noviomagns  also  u]x>n  Beila^  De  nafura  rcrurn^  believeth 
that  ail  tlie  earth  was  taken  for  paradise,  and  not  any  one 
place.  For  the  whole  earth,  saith  he,  hath  the  same  beauty 
ascribed  to  paradise.  He  addelh,  that  the  ocean  was  that 
fountain  from  whence  the  four  rivers,  Pison,  Gehon,  Ti- 
gris, and  Euphrates,  had  their  beginning ;  for  he  could  not 
think  it  possible  that  these  rivers  of  Ganges,  Nilus,  Tigris, 
and  Euplirates  (whereof  the  one  ran  through  India,  the  other 
through  Egypt,  and  the  other  two  through  Mesopotamia 
and  Armenia)  could  rise  out  of  one  fountain,  were  it  not  out 
of  the  fountain  of  the  ocean. 

SECT.  III. 

That  there  was  a  true  local  paradise  eastward  in  ike  couniry  tff  I 

Eden, 

TO  the  first  therefore,  that  such  a  place  there  was  upon  the 
earth,  the  words  of  Moses  make  it  manifest,  where  it  is 
written,  "  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Eden;  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  lie  had  made:  and 
howsoever  the  vulgar  translation,  called  Jerome"'s  transla- 
tion, hatli  converted  this  place  thus,  Pkmtavcrit  Dmimiua 
Dem  paradis^mn  voluptatis  a  prindpiOf  *'  The  Lord  God 
"  planted  a  paradise  of  pleasure  from  the  beginning  ;''*  put- 
ting the  word  pleasure  for  Eden,  miAJ^rom  tin  beginning' 
for  eastward;  it  is  manifest,  that  in  this  place  Eden  is 
the  proper  name  of  a  region.  For  what  sense  hath  this 
translation;  (saith  our  Hopkins,  in  his  Treatise  of  Paradise,) 
that  he  planted  a  garden  of  pleasure,  or,  that  a  river  went 
out  of  pleasure  to  water  the  garden  ?  But  the  Seventy  In- 
terpreters call  it  paradisum  Edenw^  *'  the  paradise  of 
"  Eden  ^  and  so  doth  the  Chaldean  paraphrast  truly  take  it 
for  the  proper  name  of  a  place,  and  for  a  notin  appellative ; 
"  Gca,  n.  8, 
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which  region,  in  respect  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  of  the 
many  beautiful  rivers  and  goodly  woods^  and  that  the  trees 
(as  in  the  Indies)  do  always  keep  their  leaves,  was  called 
lEden,  which  significth  in  the  Hebrew,  plcasmitncs.^^  or  deli- 
cacy ;  as  tlie  Spaniards  call  the  country  opposite  to  the  isle 
of  Cuba,  Florida  :  and  this  is  tlie  mistaking,  which  may 
end  the  dispute,  as  touching  the  double  sense  of  the  word, 
that  as  Florida  was  a  country,  so  called  for  the  flourishing 
beauty  thereof ;  so  was  Eden  a  region,  called  pleasure  or 
delicacy,  for  its  pleasure  or  delicacy ;  and  as  Florida  signifi- 
eth ^onrhhhig ;  so  Eden  signifieth  jjlewsure :  and  yet  both 
are  the  proper  names  of  countries  ;  for  Eden  being  the  pro- 
per name  of  a  region,  {caWed  plea^ttre  in  the  Hebrew,)  and 
paradise  being  the  clioice  seat  of  all  that  region,  paradise 
was  truly  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  truly  the  garden  of 
pleasure. 

Now  for  emtwardj  to  translate  \i/rom  the  heg-inning;  ii 
is  also  contrary  to  the  translation  of  the  Seventy;  to  the  an- 
cient Greek  fathers,  as  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
Gregory ;  and  to  the  rabbins,  as  Ramban,  Ilabbi  Solomon, 
R,  Abraham,  and  Chinichi ;  and  of  the  Latins,  Severinus, 
Damascenus,  Sec,  who  plainly  take  Eden  for  the  proper 
name  of  a  region,  and  set  the  word  eiistward  for  ab  imiio  : 
for  Damascene^'s  own  words  are  these,  Paradisus  e^i't  lociis 
Dei  mafuhiis  in  Eden  ad  or  tent  em  imrahiliter  cQimtus ; 
"  Paradise  is  a  place  marvellously  planted  by  the  hands  of 
"  GolI  in  Eden,  towards  the  east,"'' 

And  after  all  these  fathers,  Guilhelmus  Painsiensis,  a 
great  learned  man,  and  Sixtus  Senensis,  of  latter  times,  do 
both  understand  these  words  of  Eden  and  of  the  east,  con- 
trary to  the  vulgar  translation  ;  Farisiensis,  as  indifferent 
to  both;  and  Sixtus  Senensis,  directly  against  the  vul- 
gar: of  which  these  arc  their  own  words;  *'' After  this 
"  1  will  begin  to  speak  of  paradise  terrestrial,  which  God 
"  planted  from  the  beginning,  or  eastward,"'*  &c.  Post 
hcec  incipiam  loqul  de  paradiso  terrcstrt^  qucm  plmita^se 
Deum  ab  inii'm  vel  ad  orientem^  kc.  And  then  Senen- 
sis ;  Moses  enim  clarissime  prodit^  paradlsum  a  Deo  cmi- 
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dtmn  ifi  rcffimie  ierrtE  arienialis^  quce  didtur  Eden : 
Eden  mitem  esse  proprmm  nomeUf  apparet  ex  quarto  caplte 
Gen.  ubi  legimus^  Cham  huMtnsse  ad  orientalem  plagam 
Eden ;  "  For  Moses/'  saith  he^  "  doth  shew  most  clearly, 
*''  that  paradise  was  planted  of  God  in  a  region  of  the  east 
"  country,  which  is  called  Eden:  but  that  Eden  is  a  proper 
**  name,  it  appeareth  in  ^  Genesisj  where  we  read,  that 
*'  Chum  dwelt  on  the  east  border  of'  Ed-t-nJ"  Pererius  en- 
deavoureth  to  qualify  this  translation  ;  for  this  particle, 
saith  he,  aft  initio,  is  referred  to  all  the  time  of  the  crea^ 
tion^  and  not  to  the  very  first  day  ;  alleging  this  place  of 
Christ,  that  although  the  Devil  was  said  to  he  a  ^  manslat/er 
frmn  the  begtnningj  yet  that  was  meant  but  after  the  sixth 
day.  But  surely,  as  I  think,  (referring  myself  to  better 
judgment,)  the  Devil  was  from  the  instant  of  his  fall  a  man- 
slayer  in  di^osition,  though  he  had  not  whereon  to  practise 
till  man^^s  creation-  And  for  conclusion,  St.  Hierome  (if 
that  be  his  translation)  adviseth  himself  better  in  the  end  of 
the  third  chapter  of  ^  Genesis,  converting  the  word  Eden 
by  ante^  and  not  a  prmtipio ;  as,  *'  God  did  set  a  cherubin 
**  before  the  garden  of  Eden  ;""  Collocavit  Deus  anteparadi- 
3nm  voluptatif^  cherubin;  and  Pererius  himself  acknowledg- 
eth,  that  this  is  the  true  sense  of  this  place,  precisely  taken,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew,  Posuit  a  parte  oricntali  Jiorti  Eden, 
cherubin;  **  He  set  on  the  east  side  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
"  a  cherubin.""  Becanus  affirmeth,  that  the  Hebrew  word 
be  signifieth  with  as  well  as  in ;  and  so  the  text  beareth 
this  sense ;  that  God  planted  a  garden  with  pleasure,  that 
is  to  say,  full  of  pleasure.  But  Becanus  foUoweth  this  con- 
struction only  to  the  end  to  find  paradise  iipon  the  river  of 
Acesines  ;  for  there  he  hath  heard  of  the  Indian  fig-tree  in 
great  abundance,  which  he  supposeth  to  be  the  tree  ofknow^ 
ledffe  of  good  and  evUi  and  would  therefore  draw  paradise 
to  the  fig-tree  :  which  conceit  of  his  I  will  answer  hereafter. 
Now,  because  jiaradise  was  seated  by  Moses  towards  the 
east,  thence  came  the  custom  of  praying  towards  the  east, 
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and  not  bj  imitation  of  the  Chaldeans :  and  therefore  all 
our  churches  are  built  east  and  west,  as  to  the  point  where 
the  sun  risetli  in  March,  which  is  directly  over  paradise, 
saith  Damascenus :  affirming,  that  wc  always  pray  towards 
the  east,  as  looking  towards  paradise,  whence  we  were  ca«t 
out ;  and  yet  the  temple  of  Solomon  had  their  priests  and 
sacrifices,  which  turned  themselves  in  their  service  and  di- 
vine ceremonies  always  towards  the  west,  thereby  to  avoid 
the  superstition  of  the  Egjrptians  and  Chaldeans. 

But  because  east  and  west  are  but  in  respect  of  places, 
(for  although  paradise  were  east  from  Judea,  yet  it  was 
west  from  Persia,)  and  the  serving  of  God  is  every  where  in 
the  world ;  the  matter  is  not  great,  which  way  we  turn  our 
faces,  so  our  hearts  stand  right ;  other  than  this,  that  we 
who  dwell  west  from  paradise,  and  pray  turning  ourselves 
to  the  east,  may  remember  thereby  to  beseech  God,  that  as 
by  Adam'*s  fall  we  have  lost  the  paradise  on  earth,  so  by 
Christ's  death  and  passion  we  may  be  made  partakers  of  the 
paradise  celestial,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven*  To  con- 
clude, I  conceive,  that  there  was  no  other  mystery  in  add- 
ing the  word  cast  to  Eden  by  Moses,  than  to  shew  that 
the  re^on  of  Eden,  in  which  paradise  was,  lay  eastward 
from  Judea  and  Canaan  :  for  the  scriptures  always  called 
the  people  of  those  nations  the  sons  of  the  east  which  inha- 
bited Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea>  and  Persia:  of  which 
Ovid, 

Eurus  ad  auroram^  Nabatheeaqne  regfia  recemi, 
Persidaque^  et  radm  juga  mhdita  matutinis, 

The  east  wind  with  aurora  hath  abiding 
Among  th'  Arabian  and  the  Persian  hilis. 
Whom  Plicebus  first  salutes  at  his  npri&ing. 

And  if  it  be  objected,  that  Jeremy  the  prophet,  threat- 
ening the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,,  doth  often  make  men- 
tion of  northern  nations ;  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  north  is 
there  named  in  respect  of  those  nations  that  followed  Na- 
buchodonosor,  and  of  whom  the  greatest  part  of  his  aony 
was  compounded  ;  not  that  Babylon  itself  stood  north  from 
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JerusdeTTi,  though   mchning  from  the  east  towards  the 
north. 

Now  to  the  difference  of  this  translation,  Peter  Comestor 
giveth  best  satisfaction  :  for  he  uselh  the  word,  **  from  the 
'*  beginning,"  that  is,  '^  from  the  first  part  of  the  world,^ 
a  principm^  id  esty  saith  he,  a  prima  orbu  parte  ;  and  af- 
terward he  affinneth,  that  a  principio  and  ad  ormitem 
have  the  same  signification  :  *"^  fram  the  beginning  and  east- 
"  ward  is  all  one;^  a  principio  idem  est  quod  ad  orkntem. 

But  to  return  to  the  proof  of  this  place,  and  that  this 
story  of  mankind  was  not  allegorical,  it  followeth  in  the  text 
of  the  second  chapter  and  ninth  verse,  in  these  words;  For 
out  of  tfw  grmind  mude  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree 
pleasant  to  the  mgiity  and  good  Jbr  meat^  fee.  so  as  first  it 
appeared  that  God  created  Adam,  elsewhere  as  in  the  world 
at  large,  and  then  put  Mm  into  the  garden :  and  the  end 
why,  is  expressed  verse  18,  thai  he  might  dress  it  and  Jceep 
it:  paradise  being  a  garden  or  orchard  filled  with  plants 
and  trees,  of  the  most  excellent  kinds,  pleasant  to  behold, 
and,  withal,  good  for  meat:  which  proveth  that  paradise 
was  a  terrestrial  garden^  garnished  with  fruits,  delighting 
both  the  eye  and  taste.  And  to  make  it  more  plain,  and  to 
take  away  all  opinion  of  allegorical  construction,  he  affirm- 
eth,  verse  10,  that  it  was  watered  and  beautified  with  a  ri- 
ver;  expressing  also  the  region  out  of  which  this  river 
sprang,  which  he  calleth  Eden ;  and  that  Eden  is  also  a 
country  near  unto  Charon  in  Mesopotamia,  P  Ezechiel  wit- 
nesseth. 

But  to  all  these  cabalists,  which  draw  the  truth  and  story 
of  the  scriptures  into  allegories,  Epiphanms  answereth  in 
these  words ;  Si  paradlsus  non  est  semibilisy  non  est  ettnm 
Jbns;  si  non  estjons,  non  estjlumen;  si  non  estjlumeiij  7tofi 
stmt  gnutuor  principiay  non  Pison,  7ion  Gehon^  non  Tigris, 
nee  Euphrates;  7mn  estjictts^  nonjoiia.,  nmi  comedit  Eva 
de  arbor e,  fion  est  Adam,  nmi  sunt  homines y  sed  twritasjam 
Jabula  esty  et  omnia  ad  ailegorias  revocantur ;  ''  If  paradise 
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"  be  not  sensible,  tlieii  there  was  no  fountain,  and  then  no 
'*  river ;  if  no  river,  tlien  no  such  four  heads  or  branches, 
"  and  then  not  any  such  river  as  Pison,  or  Gehon,  Tigris, 
"  or  Euphrates ;  no  such  fig-tree,  or  fruit,  or  leaves ;  Eve 
"  then  did  not  eat  of  the  fruit,  neither  was  there  any  Adam, 
"  or  any  man ;  the  truth  was  but  a  fablcj  and  all  things  e&- 
"  teemed  are  called  back  into  allegories."*^  Words  to  the 
same  effect  hath  St.  Hierome  upon  Daniel ;  Coniicesco/nt  m- 
rum  deliramentaj  qui  ttmbixis  et  imaffmes  in  veritate  se- 
qiiente^y  ipsam  conaniur  evertere  veritatem^  ut  paradisum 
etjlumina^  et  arhores pufent  aUegori(B  kffibus  se  d^'here  mb- 
mere:  "Let  the  dotage  of  them  be  silent^  who  following 
"  shadows  and  images  in  the  truth,  endeavour  to  subvert  the 
'*  truth  itself,  and  think  that  they  ought  to  bring  paradise, 
"  and  the  rivers,  and  the  trees,  under  the  rules  of  allegory,"^ 
Furthermore,  by  the  continuation  and  order  of  the  story, 
is  the  place  made  more  manifest.  For  God  gave  Adam 
free  liberty  to  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden,  (the  tree  of 
knowledge  excepted,)  which  trees  Moses  in  the  ninth  verse 
saith  that  they  were  good  to  eat ;  meaning  the  fruit  which 
they  bare.  Besides,  God  left  all  beasts  to  Adam  to  be 
named,  which  he  had  formerly  made;  and  these  beasts  were 
neither  in  the  third  heaven,  nor  near  the  circle  of  the  moon, 
nor  beasts  in  imagination  :  for  if  all  these  things  w^ere  enig* 
matical  or  mystical,  the  same  might  also  be  said  of  the  cre- 
ation of  all  things.  And  Ezechiei,  speaking  of  the  glory  of 
the  Assyrian  kings,  useth  this  speech ;  ^  All  ike  trves  of 
Edmiy  which  were  in  the  garden  of  God,  envied  him  ;  wliich 
proveth  both  Eden  and  paradise,  therein  seated,  to  be  ter- 
restrial :  for  the  prophets  made  no  imaginary  comparisons. 
But  Moses  wrote  plainly,  and  in  a  simple  style,  fit  for  the 
capacities  of  ignorant  men,  and  he  was  more  large  and  pre- 
cise in  the  description  of  paradise,  than  in  any  other  place 
of  scripture  ;  of  purpose  to  take  away  all  scruple  from  the 
incredulity  of  future  ages,  whom  he  knew  (out  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy)  to.be  apt  to  fabulous  inventions ;  and  that  if  he 
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had  not  described  both  the  region  and  the  rivers,  and  how 
it  stood  from  Canaan,  many  of  the  unbelieving  Israelites, 
and  others  after  them,  would  have  misconstrued  this  story 
of  mankind.  And  is  it  likely  there  would  have  been  so 
often  mention  made  of  paradise  in  the  scriptures,  if  the  same 
had  been  an  Utopia?  For  we  find  that  the  valley  wherein 
f  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  stood,  {sometimes  called  Pentapolis, 
of  the  five  principal  cities  therein,)  was  before  the  destruction 
{which  their  unnatural  sin  purchased)  compared  to  the  pa- 
radise of  the  Lord,  and  like  to  the  land  of  Egypt  toward 
Zoar :  in  like  manner  was  Israel  resembled  to  the  paradise 
of  God,  before  the  Babylonians  wasted  it :  which  proveth 
plainly,  that  paradise  itself  exceeded  in  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  that  these  places  had  but  a  resemblance  thereof;  being 
compared  to  a  seat  and  soil  of  far  exceeding  excellency. 

Besides,  whence  had  Homer  his  invention  of  Alcinous's 
gardens,  as  Justin  Martyr  notelh,  but  out  of  Moses^'s  de- 
scription of  paradise  ?  Gen,  iu  And  whence  are  their  praises 
of  the  Elysian  fields,  but  out  of  the  story  of  paradise?  To 
which  also  appertain  those  verses  of  the  golden  age  in  Ovid: 

"*  Fer  erat  o'ternum ;  placidique  tfpeniihus  aUTis 
Mukehiini  Zephyri  natos  sine  semiue^ores. 

The  joyful  spring  did  ever  last. 

And  Zephynjs  did  breed 
Sweet  flowers  by  his  gentle  blast, 

Without  the  help  of  seed. 

And  it  is  manifest,  that  Orpheus,  Linus,  Pindarus,  Hesio- 

dus,  and  Homer,  and,  after  him,  Ovid,  one  out  of  another, 
and  all  these ^  together  with  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  their 
scctators,  did  greatly  enrich  their  inventions,  by  venting  the 
stolen  treasures  of  divine  letters,  altered  by  profane  addi- 
tions, and  disguised  by  poetical  conversions,  as  if  they  had 
been  conceived  out  of  their  own  speculations  and  contem- 
plations. 

But  besides  all  these  testimonies,  if  we  find  what  region 
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Heden,  or  Eden  was ;  if  we  prove  the  river  that  ran  out  of 
it,  and  that  the  same  afterwards  was  divided  into  four 
branches;  together  with  the  kingilonis  of  Havila  and  Cush; 
and  that  all  these  are  eastward  from  Canaan j  or  the  deserts 
of  the  Amorites,  where  Moses  wrote ;  I  then  conc^eive,  that 
there  is  no  man  that  will  doubt  but  that  such  a  place  there 
was.  And  yet  I  do  not  exclude  the  allegorical  sense  of  the 
scripture;  for  as  well  in  this  there  were  many  figures  of 
Christ,  as  in  all  the  Old  Testament  throughout :  the  story 
being  directly  true  notwithstanding.  And  to  this  purpose 
saith  St.  Augustine,  Tres  sunt  de  paradim  generales  sen- 
tenii<B  :  una  est  eorum^  qui  taniummtodo  corporalUer  paror- 
disum  intelUgi  volunt :  alia  eorunty  qui  spiritu^iter  tantunt, 
id  est,  eccksmm :  tertia  eorum,  qui  utroque  modo  paradi- 
sum  a€clpiiint ;  that  is,  **  There  are  three  opinions  of  para- 
**  dise :  the  one  of  those  men,  which  will  have  it  altogether 
**  corporal :  a  second  of  those,  which  conceive  it  altogether 
**  spiritual,  and  to  be  a  figure  of  the  church  :  the  third  of 
*'  those^  which  take  it  in  both  senses  ;^  which  third  opinion 
*St.  Augustine  approvelhj  and  of  which  Suidas  giveth  this 
allowable  judgment :  ^  Qu&madinodum  Immo  sensibilts  ei  m- 
teUig-ibilts  slmul  conditus  erat ;  sic  et  htijus  san^thsimum 
nemns  sensibile  simul  et  inteUiffibUe^  et  duplkl  specie  est 
pr<Editum  ;  that  is,  "As  man  was  created  at  one  time,  both 
"  sensible  and  intelligible  ;  so  was  his  holy  grove,  or  garden, 
**  to  be  taken  both  ways,  and  endued  with  a  double  form.""' 

SECT.  IV. 

Wh^  it  sh&uld  be  needful  to  inireat  diUgeniiy  of  the  place  of 
paradise. 

BUT  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  needless,  and  a  kind 
of  curiosity,  to  inquire  so  diligently  after  this  place  of  parsu 
dise,  and  that  the  knowledge  thereof  is  of  little  or  no  use. 
To  which  I  answer,  that  there  is  nothing  written  in  the 
scriptures  but  for  our  instruction  ;  and  if  the  truth  of  the 
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story  be  necessary,  then  by  the  place  proved,  the  sanie  is 
also  made  more  apjiarent.  For  if  we  should  conceive  that 
paradise  were  not  on  the  earth,  but  lifted  up  as  high  as  the 
moon  ;  or  that  it  were  beyond  all  the  ocean,  and  in  no  part 
of  the  known  world ;  from  whence  Adam  was  said  to  wade 
through  the  sea,  and  thence  to  have  come  into  Judea,  (out 
of  doubt)  there  would  be  few  men  in  the  world  that  would 
give  any  credit  unto  it.  For  what  could  seem  more  ridicu- 
lous than  the  report  of  such  a  place  ?  And  besides,  what 
maketh  this  seat  of  paradise  so  much  disputed  and  doubted 
of,  but  the  conceit  that  Pi  son  should  be  Ganges,  which 
watereth  the  east  India,  and  Gehon,  Nilus,  which  enricheth 
Egypt :  and  these  two  rivers  so  far  distant,  as  (except  all 
the  world  were  paradise)  these  streams  can  no  way  be  com- 
prised therein  ? 

Secondly,  If  the  birth,  and  works,  and  death  of  our  Sa- 
viour, were  said  to  have  been  in  some  such  countrj^  of 
which  no  man  ever  heard  tehj  and  that  his  miracles  had 
been  performed  in  the  air,  or  uo  place  certainly  known ;  I 
assure  myself,  that  the  Christian  religion  would  have  taken 
but  a  slender  root  in  the  minds  of  men:  for  times  and  places 
are  approved  witnesses  of  worldly  actions. 

Thirdly,  If  we  should  rely,  or  give  place  to  the  judgment 
of  some  writers  upon  this  place  of  Genesis,  (though  otherwise 
for  their  doctrine  in  general  they  are  worthy  of  honour  and 
reverence,)  I  say  that  there  is  no  fable  among  the  Grecians 
or  Egyptians  more  ridiculous ;  for  who  w^ould  believe  that 
there  were  a  piece  of  the  world  so  set  by  itself,  and  se- 
parated, as  to  hang  in  the  air  under  the  circle  of  the  moon  ? 
or  who  so  doltish  to  conceive,  that  from  thence  the  four  ri- 
vers of  Ganges,  Nilus,  Euphrates^  and  Tigris  should  fall 
do^vn,  and  run  under  all  the  ocean,  and  rise  up  again  in  this 
our  habitable  world,  and  in  those  places  where  they  arc  now 
found  ?  which  lest  any  man  think  that  I  enforce,  or  strain 
to  the  worst,  these  are  Peter  Comestor^s  own  words ;  Est 
aidem  loctis  atm^ni^dnm^,  hngo  terra*  et  ffiaris  tractu  a 
nostra  habitabili  zona  secretus^  atUo  elevatiWj  ut  usque  ad 
lunarem^obum  attingat^  &c*  that  is,  *'  It  is  a  most  plea- 
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**  sant  place,  severed  from  our  habitable  zone  by  a  long 
"  tract  of  land  and  sea,  elevated  so,  that  it  reacheth  to  tlie 
"  globe  of  the  moon/* 

And  Moses  Barcephas  upon  this  place  writeth  in  this 
manner  :  ^Deinde  fioc  qitnquc  respmutim  volumu^^  jmradu 
mim  multo  snblimiorc  pom  turn  esse  re^lone^  afquc  hrec  nostra 
terra,  eoquejierl  id  iUinc  per  prmcTpitium.  delabaniur 
'fluvii  tanto  cum  tmpeiu^  quanfum  lyerbis  exprimere  nan  pos- 
sis ;  eoque  impcht  impuisi  pressique  sub  oceanl  vado  rapt- 
unhir,  unde  rurstis  prosUiunt  ebtdliantque  in  hoc  a  nobis 
culto  or  be :  which  have  this  sense  ;  "  Forthcrmore,^  salth 
he,  "  we  give  this  for  an  answer,  that  paradise  is  set  in  a 
"  region  far  raised  above  this  part  which  we  inhabit ; 
<*  whereby  it  comes  to  pass,  that  from  thence  these  rivers  fall 
**  down  with  snch  a  headlong  violence,  as  words  cannot  ex- 
*'  press ;  and  with  that  force  so  impulsed  and  pressed,  they 
**  are  carried  under  the  deep  ocean  sea,  and  do  again  rise 
"  and  boil  up  in  this  our  habitable  world*''  And  to  this  he 
addeth  the  opinion  of  Eph ram,  which  is  this:  Epkramdiclt^ 
paradisum  ambire  icrram^  atque  tdtra  oceanum  ita  posUnm 
essej  ut  totum  ierrarum  orbem  ab  omni  circimidet  regitme^ 
non  alUer  atque  lunm  orbls  lunam  cliigit ;  which  is,  "  That 
'*  paradise  doth  compass  or  embrace  the  whole  earthy  and  is 
**  so  set  beyond  the  t>cean,  as  it  environeth  the  whole  orb  of 
'*  the  earth  on  every  sidcj  as  the  orb  of  the  moon  doth  eni- 
**  brace  the  moon,'"*  To  the  end  therefore  that  these  ridicu- 
lous expositions  and  opinions  do  not  bring  question  unto 
truth  itself,  or  make  the  same  subject  to  doubts  or  disputes, 
it  is  necessary  to  discover  the  true  place  of  paradise,  which 
God  in  his  wisdom  appointed  in  the  very  navel  of  this  our 
world,  and,  as  Melancthon  says,  in  parte  tcrriE  fnelmre^  **  in 
**  the  best  part  thereof,"*'  that  from  thence,  as  from  a  centre, 
the  universal  might  be  filled  with  people  and  planted  ;  and 
by  knowing  this  place,  we  sliall  the  better  judge  of  the  be- 
ginning of  nations,  and  of  the  world's  inhabitation  :  for 
near  unto  this  did  the  sons  of  Noah  also  disperse  themselves 
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after  tlie  floods  into  all  other  remote  regions  and  countries. 
And  if  it  be  a  generous  desire  in  men,  to  know  from  whence 
their  own  forefathers  have  come,  and  out  of  what  regions 
and  nations;  it  cannot  be  displea^sing  to  understand  the  place 
of  our  first  ancestor,  from  whence  all  the  streams  and 
branches  of  mankind  have  followed  and  been  deduced.  If 
then  it  do  appear  by  the  former,  that  such  a  place  there 
was  as  paradise,  and  that  ihe  knowledge  of  this  place  cannot 
be  unprofitable,  it  folio wcth  in  order,  to  examine  the  several 
opinions  before  rememberedj  by  the  tmth  itself;  and  to  see 
how  they  agree  with  the  sense  of  the  scripture  and  with 
common  reason ;  and  afterward  to  prove  directly,  and  to 
delineate  the  region  in  which  God  first  planted  this  dehght- 
ful  garden. 


SECT,  V, 

That  thejio&d  hath  not  utterly  defaced  the  marks  of  paradise^  nor 
canned  hills  in  tfte  earth, 

AND  first,  whereas  it  is  supposed  by  Aug.  Chysamensis, 
that  the  flood  hath  altered,  deformed,  or  ratlier  annihilated 
this  place,  in  such  sort,  as  no  man  can  find  any  mark  or  me- 
mory thereof ;  (of  which  opinion  there  were  others  also,  as- 
cribing to  the  flood  the  cause  of  those  high  mountains,  which 
are  found  on  all  the  earth  over,  with  many  other  strange 
effects:}  for  mine  own  opinion,  I  think  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  to  be  true.  For  although  I  cannot  deny  but  that 
the  face  of  paradise  w^as  after  the  flood  withered,  and  grown 
oldj  in  respect  of  the  first  beauty ;  (for  both  the  ages  of  men 
and  the  nature  of  all  things  time  hath  changed:)  yet  if 
there  had  been  no  sign  of  any  such  place,  or  if  the  soil  and 
seat  had  not  remained,  then  would  not  Moses,  who  wrote  of 
paradise  about  850  years  after  the  flood,  have  described  it 
so  particularly,  and  the  prophets,  long  after  Moses,  would 
not  have  made  so  often  mention  thereof  And  though  the 
very  garden  itself  w^ere  not  then  to  be  found,  but  that  the 
flood,  and  other  accidents  of  time,  made  it  one  common 
field  and  pasture  with  the  land  of  Eden,  yet  the  place  is 
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still  the  same,  and  the  rivers  still  remain  the  same  rivers.  By 
two  of  whichj  (never  doubted  of,)  to  wit,  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, we  are  sure  to  find  in  what  longitude  paradise  lay ; 
and  learning  out  one  of  these  rivers,  which  afterward  doth 
divide  itself  into  four  branches,  we  are  sure  that  the  paiti- 
tion  is  at  the  very  border  of  the  garden  itself 

For  it  is  7  written,  that  md  of  Eden  went  a  river  to  water 
the  garden  ;  and  Jrom  thence  it  was  dhnded^  iitid  became 
iniojbur  head^ :  now,  whether  the  word  in  the  Latin  trans- 
lation, indey  Jrom  then^e^  be  referred  to  Eden  itself,  or  to 
paradise ;  yet  the  division  and  branching  of  those  rivers 
must  be  in  the  north  or  south  side  of  the  very  garden ;  (if 
the  rivers  run  as  they  do,  north  and  south  ;)  and  therefore 
these  rivers  yet  remaining,  and  Eden  manifestly  known, 
there  could  be  no  such  defacing  by  the  flood  as  is  supposed. 
Furthermorcj  as  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  place  could 
be  so  altered,  as  future  ages  knew  it  not ;  so  is  there  no 
probability  that  either  these  rivers  were  turned  out  of  their 
courses,  or  new  rivers  created  by  the  fltxjd  which  were  not, 
or  that  the  flood  (as  aforesaid)  by  a  violent  motion,  when  it 
began  to  decrease,  was  the  cause  of  higli  hills  or  deep  val- 
leys. For  what  descent  of  waters  could  there  be  in  a  sphe- 
rical and  round  body,  wherein  there  is  nor  high  nor  low  ? 
seeing  that  all  violent  force  of  waters  is  either  by  the 
strength  of  wind,  by  descent  from  a  higher  to  a  lower,  or  by 
the  ebb  or  flood  of  the  sea.  But  that  there  was  any  wind, 
(whereby  the  seas  are  most  enrageil,)  it  appeareth  not ;  ra- 
ther the  contrary  is  probable :  for  it  is  written^  ^  Therefore 
God  made  a  wind  to  pass  upon  tJie  earthy  and  the  waters 
ceased.  So  as  it  appeareth  not,  that,  imtil  the  waters  sank, 
there  was  any  wind  at  all ;  but  that  God  afterward,  out  of 
his  goodness,  caused  the  wind  to  blow,  to  dry  up  the  abun- 
dant slime  and  tnud  of  the  earth,  and  make  the  land  more 
firm,  and  to  cleanse  the  air  of  tliick  vapours  and  unwhole- 
some mists :  and  this  we  know  by  experience,  that  all  down- 
right rains  do  evermore  dissever  the  violence  of  outrageous 
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winds,  and  beat  down  and  level  the  swelling  and  iiionn- 
tainous  billows  of  the  sea :  for  any  ebbs  and  flootls  there 
could  be  none,  when  the  waters  were  equal,  and  of  one 
height,  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  when  there  were 
no  indraughts,  bays,  or  gulfs  to  receive  a  flood,  or  any  de- 
scent, or  violent  falling  of  waters  in  the  round  form  of  the 
eartli  and  waters,  as  aforesaid  :  and  therefore  it  seemeth 
most  agiTcable  to  reason,  that  the  waters  rather  stood  in  a 
quiet  calm,  than  that  they  moved  with  any  raging  or  over- 
bearing violence-  And  for  a  more  direct  proof  that  the 
flood  made  no  such  destroying  alteration,  Josephus  avoweth 
that  one  of  those  pillars  erected  by  Seth,  the  third  from 
Adam,  was  to  be  seen  in  his  days;  which  pillars  were  set 
up  above  1426  years  before  the  flood,  counting  Seth  to  be 
an  hundred  years  old  at  the  erection  of  them,  and  Josephus 
himself  to  have  lived  some  forty  or  fifty  years  after  Christ : 
of  whom,  although  there  be  no  cause  to  believe  all  that  he 
wrote,  yet  that  which  he  avouched  of  his  own  time  cannot 
(without  great  derogation)  be  called  in  question.  And 
therefore  it  may  be  possible,  that  some  foundation  or  ruin 
thereof  might  then  be  seen.  Now  that  such  pillars  were 
raised  by  Seth,  aU  antiquity  hath  avowed.  It  is  also  writ^ 
ten  in  Berosus,  (to  whom,  although  I  give  little  credit,  yet 
I  cannot  condemn  him  in  all,)  tlmt  the  city  of  Enoch,  built 
by  Cain  about  the  mountains  of  Libanus,  was  not  defaced  by 
length  of  time;  yea,  the  ruins  thereof  Annius  (who  com- 
mented upon  that  invented  fragment)  saith  were  to  be  seen 
in  his  days,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella of  Castile.  And  if  these  his  words  be  not  true,  then 
was  he  exceeding  impudent:  for,  speaking  of  this  city  of 
Enoch,  he  concludeth  in  this  sort :  Cuju^  ^fnaxmim  et  ingen- 
iis  molujtmdamimta  tmuntur^  et  vacatur  ab  hicolis  regio- 
ni,%  civitas  Cain^  ut  7iostri  mercalorcs  et  peregrim  refe- 
runt ;  "  The  foundation  of  which  huge  mass  is  now  to  be 
*^  seen,  and  the  place  is  called  by  the  people  of  that  region 
"  the  city  of  Cain,  as  both  our  strangers  and  merchants  re- 
'*  port."  It  is  also  avowed  by  Pomponius  Mela,  (to  whom  I 
give  more  credit  in  these  things^  tha 
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built  before  the  floodj  over  which  Cepha  was  king :  whose 
name^  with  his  brother  Phiiieusj  together  with  the  grounds 
and  principles  of  their  rehgionj  was  found  graven  upon  cer- 
tain altars  of  stone.  And  it  is  not  impossible,  tliat  the  ruins 
of  this  other  city,  called  Enoch  by  Annius,  might  l>e  seen, 
though  founded  in  the  first  age :  but  it  could  not  be  of  the 
first  city  of  the  world,  ^built  by  Cain;  the  place  rather  than 
the  time  denying  it. 

And  to  prove  directly  that  the  flood  was  not  the  cause  of 
mountains,  but  that  there  were  mountains  from  the  creation^ 
it  is  written  J  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  overflowed  hy  jifteen 
cuMts  the  highest  mountains.  And  Masius  Damascenus, 
speaking  of  the  flood »  writeth  in  this  manner:  Est  supra 
Minyadam  ewcel&its  mrnis  in  Armenia ^  {qitt  Baru  appelld- 
tur,)  in  qttJO  confugientes  muifos^  sermo  est,  diluvii  tempore 
Uberatos;  "And  upon  Minyada  there  is  an  high  mountain 
"  in  Armenia,  (called  Baris,)  unto  which  it  is  said  that 
*'  many  fled  in  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and  that  they  saved 
"  themselves  thereon."  Now,  although  it  is  contrary  to  Grod^s 
word  that  any  more  were  saved  than  eight  persons,  (which 
Ma^us  doth  not  avouch  but  by  report,)  yet  it  is  a  testimony, 
that  such  mountains  were  before  the  flood,  which  were  af- 
terwards, and  ever  since,  known  by  the  same  names,  and  on 
which  mountains  it  is  generally  received  that  the  ark  rested  ; 
but  untruly,  as  I  shall  prove  hereafter.  And  again  it  ap- 
peareth,  that  the  mount  Sion  {though  by  another  name)  wste 
known  before  the  flood ;  on  which  the  Talmudists  report 
that  many  giants  saved  themselves  also;  but  (as  Annius 
saith)  without  all  authority,  either  divine  or  human. 

Lastly,  it  appeareth  that  the  flood  did  not  so  turn  upside 
down  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  thereby  it  was  made  past 
knowledge  after  the  waters  were  decreased,  by  this,  thai 
l>  when  Noah  sent  out  tlie  dove  the  second  time^  she  returned 
with  an  olive4eqfin  her  mowiA,  which  she  had  plucked,  and 
which  (until  the  trees  were  discovered)  she  found  not :  fur 
otherwise  she  might  have  found  them  floating  on  tlie  water; 
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a  manifest  proof  that  the  trees  were  not  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  nor  swam  upon  the  waters,  for  it  is  written,  Jblium 
oiiv^E  raptum^  or  decerptumy  a  leaf  plucked;  which  is,  to 
take  from  a  tree,  or  to  tear  off.  By  this  it  is  apparent  (there 
being  nothing  written  to  the  contrary)  that  the  flood  made 
no  such  alteration  as  was  supposed,  but  that  the  place  of 
paradise  might  be  seen  to  succeeding  ages,  especially  unto 
Moses,  by  whom  it  pleased  God  to  teach  the  truth  of  the 
world's  creation,  and  unto  the  prophets  which  succeeded 
him :  both  which  I  take  for  my  warrant,  and  to_  guide  me 
in  this  discovery, 

SECT.  VI. 

Thxit  paradise  was  7wt  the  whok  earih,  m  some  have  thought: 
making  ike  ocean  to  be  Hie  fountain  of  those  four  rivers. 

THIS  conceit  of  Aug.  Chysamensis  being  answered,  who 
only  giveth  his  opinion  for  reason,  I  will  in  a  few  words  ex- 
amine that  of  the  Maoichees,  of  Noviomagus,  Vadianus, 
Goroplus  Becanus,  and  all  those  that  understood  that  by 
paradise  was  meant  the  whole  earth.  But  in  this  I  shall 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  many  words,  because,  by  those 
places  of  scriptorc  formerly  remembered,  this  universality 
will  appear  altogether  improper*  The  places  which  Vadia- 
nus allegetli,  ^  Brijiffjbrtkjrutt  and  mnlttply^  Fill  the  earth 
and  subdue  it^  Rule  over  every  creature,  &c.  with  this  of  the 
Acts,  ^  And  kuth  made  of  one  blood  all  manMnd  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  eartk^do  no  way  prove  such  a  generality: 
for  the  world  was  made  for  man,  of  which  he  was  lord  and 
governor,  and  all  things  therein  were  ordained  of  God  for 
his  use.  Now,  although  all  men  were  of  one  and  the 
same  fountain  of  blood  originally,  and  Adam''s  posterity 
inhabited  in  process  of  time  over  ait  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
yet  it  disproveth  in  nothing  the  particular  garden  assigned 
to  *=  Adam  to  dress  and  cultive,  in  which  he  hved  in  so  bless- 
ed an  estate  before  his  transgression*    For  if  there  had  been 
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no  other  choice,  but  that  Adam  had  been  left  to  the  uni- 
versal, Moses  would  not  then  have  said  ^emtwarfl  in  Edeji^ 
seeing  the  world  hath  not  east  nor  west  but  respectively. 
And  to  what  end  had  the  angel  of  God  been  set  to  keep 
the  east  side  and  entrance  into  paradise,  after  Adam's  ex- 
pulsion, if  the  universal  had  been  paradise?  for  then  must 
Adam  have  been  chased  also  out  of  the  world.  For  if  all 
the  earth  were  paradise,  that  place  can  receive  no  better 
construction  than  this,  that  Adam  was  driven  out  of  the 
world  into  the  world,  and  out  of  paradise  into  paradise,  ex- 
cept we  should  believe  with  Metrodorus  that  there  were 
infinite  worlds ;  which  to  deny  he  thinks  all  one  as  to 
affirm,  "  That  in  so  large  a  field  as  the  universal  there 
*'  should  grow  but  one  thistle."  Noviomagus  upon  Beda 
seenieth  to  be  led  by  this,  that  it  was  impossible  for  those 
three  rivers,  Ganges,  Nilus,  and  Euphrates,  (which  water 
three  portions  of  the  world  so  far  distant,)  to  rise  out  of  one 
fountain,  except  the  ocean  be  taken  for  the  well,  and  the 
world  for  the  garden. 

And  it  is  true,  that  those  four  rivers  being  so  under- 
stood, there  could  be  no  conjecture  more  probable ;  but  it 
shall  plainly  appear,  that  Pison  was  falsely  taken  for  Ganges, 
and  Gehon  falsely  for  Nilus,  although  Ganges  be  a  river  by 
Havilali  in  India,  and  Nilus  runs  through  Ethiopia.  The 
Seventy  write  Chus  for  Ethiopia ;  and  thereby  the  errors  of 
the  Manichees,  and  the  mistakings  of  Noviomagus,  Goro- 
pi  us,  and  Vadianus,  with  others,  are  made  manifest.  Yet 
was  their  conjecture  far  more  probable  than  that  of  Ephrem, 
Cyrillus,  and  Athanasius,  that  paradise  was  seated  far  be- 
yond the  ocean  sea,  and  that  Adam  waded  through  it,  and 
at  last  came  toward  the  country  in  which  he  was  created, 
and  was  buried  at  mount  Calvary  in  Jerusalem.  And  cer- 
tainly, though  all  those  of  the  first  age  were  of  great  sta- 
ture, and  so  continued  many  years  after  the  flood,  yel 
Adam^s  shin-bones  must  have  contained  a  thousand  fathom, 
and  much  more,  if  he  had  forded  the  ocean ;  but  this  opi- 
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nion  is  so  ridiculous,  as  it  needs  no  argument  to  disprove 
it 


SECT,  VIL 


Of 


opinion  which  make  paradise  as  high  as  the  moon  :  and 
others  which  make  it  higher  than  the  middk  region  of  the  air. 


»/ 


THIRDLY,  whereas  Reda  saith,  and  as  the  schoolmen 
affirm  paradise  to  be  a  place  altogether  removed  from  the 
knowledge  of  men,  {loctis  a  cognitimie  kominnm  remottsst^ 
musy)  and  Rarcephas  conceived  that  paradise  was  far  in  the 
east^  but  mounted  above  the  ocean  and  aU  the  earth,  and 
near  the  orb  of  the  moon,  (which  opinion^  though  the  school- 
men charge  Reda  withal,  yet  Pererius  lays  it  off  from  Reda, 
upon  Strabus,  and  his  master  Rabanus;)  and  whereas  Ru- 
pertus,  in  his  geography  of  paradise,  doth  not  much  differ 
from  the  rest,  but  finds  it  seated  next  or  nearest  heaven ; 
it  may  seem,  that  all  these  borrowed  this  doctrine  out  of 
Plato,  and  Plato  out  of  Socrates :  but  neither  of  them  (as  I 
conceive)  well  understood;  who  (undoubtedly)  took  this 
place  for  heaven  itself,  into  which  the  souls  of  the  blessed 
were  carried  after  death, 

sTrue  it  is,  that  thefte  philosophers  durst  not,  for  fear  of 
the  Areopagites,  (in  this  and  many  other  divine  apprehen- 
sions,) set  down  what  they  beHeved  in  plain  terms,  espe- 
cially Plato :  though  Socrates  in  the  end  suffered  death  for 
acknowledging  one  only  pow*erful  God ;  and  therefore  did 
the  Devil  himself  do  him  that  rights  as  by  an  oracle,  to  pro- 
nounce him  the  wisest  man.  ^  Justin  Martyr  affirmeth 
that  Plato  had  read  the  scriptures  ;  and  St.  Augustine  gave 
this  judgment  of  him,  as  his  opinion,  that,  few  things 
changed,  he  might  be  counted  a  Christian.  And  it  seem- 
eth  to  me,  that  both  Tertullian  and  Eusebius  conceive  that 
Socrates,  by  that  place  aforesaid^  meant  the  celestial  para- 
dise, and  not  this  of  Eden.  Solinus,  I  grant,  reporteth 
that  there  is  a  place  exceeding  delightful  and  healthful, 
upon  the  top  of  mount  Atho,  (called  Acrithonos,)  which 
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being  above  all  cloud b  of  rain,  or  other  inconvenience,  the 
people  (by  reason  of  their  so  many  years)  are  called  macro- 
bioi^  tliat  is,  long-lived.     A  further  argument  is  used  for 
proof  of  the  height  of  this  place,  because  therein  was  Enoch 
preserved  from  the  violence  of  the  flood ;  approved  by  Isi- 
dore and  Peter  Lombard :  in  which  place  also  Tertullian 
conceived  that  the  blessed  souls  were  preserved  till  the  last 
judgment:  which  Irena»us  and  Justin  Martyr  alxso believed, 
But  this  opinion  was  of  all  cathohc  divines  reproved,  and 
in  the  Florentine  council  damned ;  of  w  hich  St,  Augustine 
more  modestly  gave  this  judgment :  Sicut  certum  est  Enoch 
et  Elmm  nunc  vivere :  ita  ubi  nunc  siintf  an  in  paradiso 
an  alibi,,   mcerttmi  est;    that  is,  "  As  it  is  certain  that 
*'  Enot^h  and  Ehas  do  now  live ;  so  where  they  now  Eve,  in 
**  paradise,  or  elsewhere,  it  is  uncertain.""     But  Barcephas 
pves  a  third  cause,  though  of  all  other  the  weakest,  **  For/"* 
saith  he,  '*  it  was  necessary  that  paradise  should  be  set  at 
**  such  a  distance  and  height,  because  the  four  rivers  (had 
«  they  not  faUen  so  precipitate)  could  not  have  had  suffi- 
**  cient  foroe^  to   have  thrust  themselves  under  the  great 
"  ocean,  and  afterwards  have  forced  their  passage  tlnrough 
"  the  earth,  and  have  risen  again  in  the  far  distant  regions 
"  of  India,  Egypt,  and  Armenia/' 

These  strange  fancies  and  dreams  have  been  answered  by 
divers  learned  men  long  since,  and  lately  by  Hopkins  and 
Pererius,  writing  upon  this  subject ;  of  whose  arguments 
I  will  repeat  these  few:  (for  to  use  long  discourse  against 
those  things,  which  are  both  against  scripture  and  reason, 
iniglit  rightly  be  judged  a  vanity  in  the  answerer,  not  much 
inferior  to  that  of  the  inventor.) 

It  is  first  therefore  alleged,  that  such  a  place  cannot  be 
commodious  to  live  in :  for  being  set  so  near  the  moon,  it 
had  been  tiw  near  the  sun,  and  other  heavenly  bodies.  Se- 
condly, because  it  must  have  been  too  joint  a  neighbour  to 
the  element  of  fire*  Thirdly,  because  the  air  in  that  region 
is  so  violently  moved,  and  carried  about  with  such  swift- 
ness, as  nothing  in  that  place  can  consist  or  have  abiding. 
Fourthly,  because  the  space  between  the  earth  and  the  moon 
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(according  to  Ptolemy  and  Alfraganus)  is  seventeen  times 
the  diameter  of  the  earth,  which  makes  in  a  gross  account 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles.  Hereupon 
it  must  follow,  that  paradise,  being  raised  to  this  height, 
must  have  the  compass  of  the  whole  earth  for  a  basis  and 
foundation.  But  had  it  been  so  raised,  it  could  hardly  be 
hidden  from  the  knowledge  or  eyes  of  men,  seeing  it  would 
deprive  us  of  the  sun's  light  all  the  fore-part  of  the  day, 
being  seated  in  the  east,  as  they  suppose*  Now,  to  fortify 
the  former  opinions,  Tostatus  addeth  this,  '*  That  those 
*'  people  which  dwell  near  those  falls  of  waters  are  deaf 
**  from  their  infancy,  like  those  that  dwell  near  the  'Cata- 
"  d  11  pre,  or  overfalls  of  Nil  us,''''  Butthis  I  hold  as  feigned. 
For  I  have  seen  in  the  Indies  far  greater  waterfalls  than 
those  of  Nil  us,  and  yet  the  people  dwelling  near  them  are 
not  deaf  at  alL  Tostatus  (the  better  to  strengthen  himself) 
citeth  Basil  and  Ambrose  together:  to  which  Pererius, 
Sed  ego  fum  a  pud  Basilmm  et  Ambrmium  in  em^um  serU 
ptiSy  qutB  nunc  exUmt^  nMsqitam  me  legere  memmi ;  "  But 
*^  I  do  not  remember,^^  saith  he,  "  that  I  ever  read  those 
"  things  either  in  Basil  or  Ambrose."*^ 

But  for  the  bodies  of  Enoch  and  Elias,  Goil  hath  dis- 
posed of  them  <iccording  to  his  wisdom.  Their  taking  up 
might  be  into  the  celestial  paradise,  for  ought  we  know. 
For  although  fie.fh  and  bloody  subject  to  corruption,  cannot 
inherit  the  Jcingdofu  ofltcavejiy  and  the  seed  must  rot  in  the 
ground  before  it  grow,  v/et  we  shall  not  aU  die,  saith  St< 
Paul,  ^hut  all  shall  be  chaiiged:  which  change  in  Enoch 
and  Elias  was  easy  to  him  that  is  almighty.  But  for  the 
rest  J  the  scriptures  are  manifest,  that  by  the  flood  all  pe- 
rished on  the  earth  saving  i eight  persons;  and  therefore  in 
the  terrestrial  paradise  they  could  not  be. 

For  Tostatus's  own  opinion,  who  soared  not  altogether  so 
high  as  the  rest,  but  believed  that  paradise  was  raised  above 
the  middle  region  of  the  air,  and  twenty  cubits  above  all  moun- 
tains, that  the  flood  did  not  therefore  reach  it,  (which  Scotus 
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and  other  later  schcMjlmen  also  believed ;  for,  say  they,  Uiere 
were  no  sinners  in  paradise,  and  therefore  no  cause  to  over- 
whehn  it :)  this  is  also  contrary  to  the  express  letter  of  the 
scripture,  which  directly,  and  without  admitting  of  any  dis- 
tinction, leacheth  us,  that  ^ihe  waters  overflowed  all  the 
mountains  miBer  ^waven*  And  were  it  otherwise,  then 
might  we  as  well  give  credit  to  Masius  Damascenus^  and 
the  Talmudists,  who  affirm,  that  there  were  of  the  giants 
that  saved  themselves  on  the  mountain  Baris  and  on  Sion. 
But  to  help  this,  Scotus  being  (as  the  rest  of  the  schoolmen 
are)  full  of  distinctions,  saith,  that  the  waters  stood  at  pa- 
radise, as  they  did  in  the  "Red  sea  and  at  Jordan;  and  as 
the  flood  was  not  natural,  so  was  paradise  saved  by  miracle. 
And  Thomas  Aquinas  quahfieth  his  high  conceit  with  this 
supposition,  that  it  was  not  believed  that  paradise  was  so 
seated,  as  Bede  and  others  seem  to  affirm  in  words,  but  by 
hyperbole  and  comparatively,  for  the  delicacy  and  beauty 
so  resembled.  But  this  I  dare  avow  of  all  tliose  schoohnen, 
that  though  they  were  exceeding  witty,  yet  they  better 
teach  all  their  followers  to  shift  than  to  resolve  by  their 
distinctions.  Wherefore  not  to  stay  long  in  answering  this 
opinion  of  Tostatus,  I  confess  that  it  is  written,  that  the 
mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas  overreach  and 
surmount  all  winds  and  clouds,  and  that  (notwithstanding) 
there  is  found  on  the  heads  of  the  hills  both  springs  and 
fruits ;  and  the  Pagan  priests,  sacrificing  on  these  mountain- 
top,  do  not  find  the  ashes  (remaining  of  their  sacrifices) 
blown  thenccj  nor  thence  w^ashed  off  by  rains^  when  they 
return ;  yet  experienc:e  hath  resolved  us,  that  these  reports 
are  fabulous ;  and  Pliny  himself  {who  was  not  sparing  in 
the  report  of  wonders)  avoweth  the  contrary.  But  were  it 
granted,  yet  the  height  of  these  mountains  is  far  imder  the 
supposed  place  of  paradise;  and  on  these  self  hills  the  air 
is  so  thin,  {saith  St.  Augustine,  whom  herein  I  mistrust^) 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  bear  up  tlie  body  of  a  bird,  having 
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therein  no  feeling  of  her  wings,  or  any  sensible  resistance  of 
air  to  mount  herself  by, 

SECT.  VIIL 

Of  their  opmion  that  seat  paradise  under  the  equinoctial :  and  of  the 
pleasant  liabitaiion  under  tJwse  climates. 

THOSE  which  come  nearer  unto  reason  find  paradise 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  as  Tertullianj  Bonaventure,  and 
Durandus;  judging,  that  thereunder  might  be  found  most 
pleasure,  and  the  greatest  fertility  of  soil :  but  against  it 
Thomas  Aquinas  objecteth  the  distemperate  heat,  which  he 
supposeth  to  be  in  all  places  so  directly  under  the  sun  ;  but 
this  is  7ion  causa  pro  causa;  for  although  paradise  could 
not  be  under  the  line,  because  Eden  is  far  from  it,  in  which 
paradise  was;  and  because  there  is  no  part  of  Euphrates, 
Tigris,  or  Ganges  under  it,  (Ganges  being  one  of  the  four 
rivers,  as  they  suppose,)  yet  this  conceit  of  distemper  (being 
but  an  old  opinion)  is  found  to  be  very  untrue,  though  for 
the  conjecture  not  to  be  condemned,  considering  the  age 
when  those  fathers  wrote,  grounded  chiefly  on  this:  that 
whereas  it  appeared,  that  every  country,  as  it  lay  by  de- 
grees nearer  the  tropic,  and  so  toward  the  equinoctia!,  did 
so  much  the  more  exceed  in  heat ;  it  was  therefore  a  rea^ 
aonable  conjecture,  that  those  countries  which  were  situated 
directly  under  it,  were  of  a  distemper  uninhabitable :  but  it 
seemeth  that  Tertullian  conceived  better,  and  so  did  Avi- 
cenne,  for  they  both  thought  them  habitable  enough :  and 
though  (perchance)  in  those  days  it  might  be  thought  a  fan- 
tastical opinion,  (as  all  are  which  go  against  the  vulgar;) 
yet  we  now  find,  that  if  there  be  any  place  upon  the  earth 
of  that  nature,  beauty,  and  delight,  that  paradise  had,  the 
same  must  be  found  within  tliat  supposed  uninhabitable 
burnt  zone,  or  within  the  tropics,  and  nearest  to  the  line  it- 
self. For  hereof  experience  hath  informed  reason^  and  time 
hath  made  those  things  apparent  which  were  hidden,  and 
could  not  by  any  contemplation  be  discovered.  Indeed  it 
hath  so  pleased  God  to  provide  for  all  living  creatures, 
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wherewith  he  hath  filled  the  world,  that  such  inconveniences 
which  we  contemplate  afar  off,  are  found  by  trial  and  the 
witness  of  inen^s  travels  to  be  so  qualified,  as  there  is  no 
portion  of  the  earth  made  in  vain,  or  as  a  fruitless  lump  to 
fashion  out  the  rest.     For  ^Godhirmelfy  saith  Isaiah,  that 
Jbrmed  the  earth  and  made  it;  he  that  prepared  it^  he  created 
it  not  in  vain,  he  Jbrmed  it  to  be  inhabited.     Now  we  find 
that  these  hottest  regions  of  the  world  seated  under  the 
equinoctial  line,  or  near  it,  are  so  refreshed  with  a  daily 
gale  of  easterly  wind,  (which  the  Spaniards  call  the  brize,) 
that  doth  evenmore  blow  strongest  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  as 
the  downright  beams  of  the  sun  cannot  so  much  master  it, 
that  there  is  any  inconvenience  or  distemperate  heat  found 
thereby.    Set.*andly,  the  nights  arc  so  cold,  freshj  and  equals 
by  reason  of  the  entire  interposition  of  the  eardi,  as  (for 
those  places  which  myself  have  seen,  near  the  line  and  un- 
der it)  I  know  no  other  part  of  the  world  of  better,  or 
equal  temper;  only  there  are  some  tracts,  which  by  acci- 
dent of  high  mountains  are  barred  from  this  au-  and  fresh 
wind,  and  some  few  sandy  parts  without  trees,  which  are 
not  therefore  so  well  inhabited  as  the  rest ;  and  such  differ- 
ence of  soils  we  find  also  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 
But  (for  the  greatest  ]>art)  those  regions  have  so  many  goodly 
rivers,  fountains,  and  little  brooks,  abundance  of  high  ce- 
dars,  and  other  stately  trees  casting  shade,  so  many  sorts  of 
delicate  fruits,  ever  bearing,  and  at  all  times  beautified  with 
blossom  and  fruit,  both  green  and  ripe,  as  it  may  of  all 
other  parts  be  best  compared  to  the  paradise  of  Eden  :  the 
boughs  and  branches  are  never  unclothed  and  left  naked ; 
their  sap  creepeth  not  under  ground  into  the  root,  fearing 
the  injury  of  the  frost;  neither  doth  Pomona  at  any  times 
despise  her  withered  husband  Vertumnus,   in  his  winter- 
quarters  and  old  age.     Therefore  are  these  countries  called 
terras  vitioscB^  *'  vicious  countries:""    for  nature  being  li- 
beral to  all  without  labour,  necessity  imposing  no  industry 
or  travel,  idleness  bringeth  forth  no  other  fruits  than  vain 
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though  Is  and  licentitms  pleasures.  So  that  to  conclude  this 
part,  TertulJiaii  and  thos€  of  his  opinion  were  not  deceived 
in  the  nature  of  the  place:  but  Aquinas,  who  misliked  this 
opinion^  and  followed  a  worse.  And  (to  say  the  truth)  all 
the  schoohnen  w^ere  gross  in  this  particular. 

SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  ejtiinge  of  the  names  of  places :  and  that  besides  that  Edeu 
in  CaiestjTUt,  there  is  a  country  hi  Baby  km  ^  once  of  this  name,  as 
is  provBil  out  of  Isaiah  xxxvii»  and  Ezek.  xxvii. 

THESE  opinions  answ^ered,  and  the  region  of  Eden  not 
found  in  any  of  those  imaginary  worlds,  nor  under  torrkki 
z&na;  it  followeth  that  now  we  discover  antl  find  out  the 
seat  thereof^  for  in  it  was  paradise  by  God  planted.  The 
difficulty  of  which  search  restcth  chiefly  in  this,  that  as  all 
nations  have  often  changed  names  with  their  masters;  so 
are  most  of  tliese  places,  by  MiJses  remembered,  forgotten 
by  those  names  of  all  liistorians  and  geographers,  as  well  an- 
cient as  modern. 

Besidesj  we  find  that  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians^  Medes, 
and  Persians  (Cyrus  only  and  few  others  excepted)  sought  to 
extinguish  the  Hebrews.  The  Grecians  hated  both  their 
nation  and  their  religion ;  and  the  Romans  despised  once  to 
remember  them  in  any  of  their  stories.  And  as  those  three 
monarchies  succeeded  each  otherj  so  did  they  transform  the 
names  of  all  those  principal  places  and  cities  in  the  east: 
and  after  them,  the  Turk  hath  sought  (what  he  could)  to 
extinguish  in  all  things  the  ancient  memory  of  those  people, 
w^hich  he  hath  subjected  and  enthralled. 

Now  besides  those  notable  marks,  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
the  better  to  find  the  way  wlaich  leadeth  to  the  country  of 
EdeOj  we  are  to  take  for  guides  these  tv?o  considerations,  to 
mt,  that  it  lay  eastward  from  Canaan  and  Judea;  and  that 
it  was  of  all  others  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile.  First  tlien 
in  respect  of  situation,  the  next  country  to  Judea  eastward 
was  Arabia  Petra^a;  but  in  this  region  was  Moses  himself 
when  he  wrote:  and  the  next  unto  it  eastward  also  was 
Arabia  the  Desert,  both  whidi,  in  rcsjxict  of  the  infertility, 
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could  not  be  Eden^  neither  have  any  of  the  Arabians  any 
such  rivers,  as  are  expressed  to  run  out  of  it:  so  as  it  fol- 
loweth  of  necessity,  that  Eden  must  be  eastward,  and  be- 
yond both  Arabia  Petrsea  and  Deserta,  But  because  Eden  is 
by  Moses  named  by  itself,  and  by  the  fertility  and  the  rivers 
only  described,  we  must  seek  ii  in  other  scriptures,  and 
where  it  is  by  tlie  additions  of  the  neighbour  nations  better 
described.  In  the  prophet  Isaiah  I  find  it  coupled  and  ac- 
companied with  other  adjacent  countries,  in  these  words 
spoken  in  the  person  of  Senacherib  by  Kabsakeh.  PHave 
the  gods  of  the  natmus  delivered  them  which  my  Jathers 
have  destroi^edy  as  Gosan^  and  Harauy  and  Reseph^  and 
the  children  ofEdcn^  which  were  at  Telassar?  and  in  Eze- 
kiel,  where  he  propliesieth  against  the  Tyrians :  ^  They  of 
Haran^  and  Cannehy  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  Sh^ba^ 
AshuTy  and  Chiknad^  7£}ere  thy  merchants^  &c. 

But  to  avoid  confusion,  we  must  understand  that  there 
were  two  Ed  ens,  one  of  which  the  prophet  ^Anios  remem- 
bereth,  where  he  dividetli  Syria  into  three  provinces,  whereof 
the  first  he  maketh  Syria  Damascene,  or  Decapohtan :  the 
second  part  is  that  valley  called  Avenis,  otherwise  Conval- 
lis,  or  the  tract  of  Chamath,  where  Assyria  is  joined  to 
Arabia  the  Desert,  and  where  ^ Ptolemy  placeth  the  city  of 
Averia:  and  the  third  is  known  by  the  name  of  Domus 
Edenis,  or  Cnelesyria,  otherwise  Vallis  Cavn^  or  the  halhw 
valleyj  becanse  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Antililmnus 
take  all  the  length  of  it  on  both  sides,  and  border  it :  for 
coUe  in  Greek  is  cava  in  Latin.  But  this  is  not  that  Eden 
which  we  seek :  neither  doth  this  province  lie  east  from  Ca- 
naan, bat  north,  and  so  joineth  unto  it  as  it  could  not  be 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews-  Yet,  because  there  is  a  little  city 
therein  called  paradise,  the  Jews  believed  this  Ccelesyria  to 
be  the  same  which  Moses  describeth.  For  the  same  cause 
doth  Hopkins  in  his  Treatise  of  Paradise  reprehend  Bero- 
aJdus,  in  that  he  confoiindeth  this  Eden  witli   the  other 
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Eden  of  paradise :  though,  to  give  Beroaldus  his  right,  I 
conceive  that  he  led  die  way  to  Hopkins,  and  to  all  other 
later  writers^  saving  that  he  failed  io  distinguishing  these 
two  regions,  both  called  Eden  :  and  that  he  altogether  mis- 
Moderstood  two  of  the  four  rivers,  to  wit,  Pi  son  and  Gehon, 
as  shall  appear  hereafter.     Now,  to  find  out  Eden,  which, 
as  Moses  teacheth  us,  lay  eastward  from  the  deserts,  where 
he  wrote  after  he  had  passed  the  Red  sea;  we  must  consider 
where  those  other  countries  are  found,  whicli  the  prophet 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  joineth  with  it.     For,  aaith  Isaiah,  Go- 
saUf  Haran^  and  Beseph,  and  the  children  of  Kden  which 
were  at  Telassar.    Also  ^Ezekiel  joineth  Haran  mth  Eden, 
who,  together  with  those  of  Sheb%  Ashur  and  Chilmad, 
were  the  merchants  that  traded  with  the  oity  of  Tyre,  which 
was  then,  saith  Ezekiel,  the  murt  of  thf  people  for  many 
isles.     And  it  hath  ever  been  the  custom,  that  the  Persians 
conveyed  their  merchandise  to  Babylon,  and  to  those  cities 
upon  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  from  thence  transported 
them  into  Syria,  now  Soria,  and  to  the  port  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea :  as  in  ancient  times  to  the  city  of  Tyre,  after- 
wards to  Tripoly,  and  now  to  Aleppo,  from  whence  they 
embark  them  at  the  port  of  Alexandretta,  in  the  bay  of 
Issicus,  now  Laiazzo.     Ezekiel,  in  the  description  of  the 
magnificence  of  Tyre,  and  of  the  exceeding  trade  that  it  had 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  east,  as  the  only  mart-town  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  reciteth  both  the  people  with  whom 
they  had  commerce,  and  also  what  commodities  every  coun- 
try yielded:  and  having  counted  the  several  people  and 
countries,  he  addeth  the  particular  trade  which   each  of 
them  exercised.     ^  They  were  thy  merchants^  saith  the  pro- 
phet, in  all  sorts  of  things^  in  rmmenis  of  blue  silk^  and  of 
broidered  worksyjine  lincn^  coral^  andpearl:  and  afterwards 
speaking  of  the  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raamah,  and  in 
what  kinds  they  traded,  he  hath  these  words;    The  mer- 
chants of  Shtha  and  RaumaJi  were  thy  merchants y  they  oc- 
cupied in  thyjhirsy  with  the  chief  of  ail  spices  y  and  miih  all 
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precious  stones  and  gdd>  Now  these  be  indeed  the  riches 
which  Persia  and  Arabia  Foelix  yield :  and  because  Sheba 
and  Raamah  are  those  parts  of  Arabia  which  border  the 
sea  called  the  Persian  Gulf,  therefore  did  those  nations 
both  vent  such  spice,  sweet  gums»  and  pearls,  as  their  own 
countries  yielded,  and  withal  having  trade  with  their  neigh- 
bours of  India^  had  from  them  also  all  sorts  of  spices,  and 
plenty  of  gold.  The  better  to  convey  tliese  commodities  to 
that  great  mart  of  Tyre,  the  Shebans  or  Arabians  entered 
by  the  mouth  of  Tigris,  and  from  the  city  of  Terredon 
(built  or  enlarged  by  Nabuchodonozor,  now  called  Balsara) 
thence  sent  up  all  these  rich  merchandises  by  boat  to  Ba- 
bylon, from  whence  by  the  body  of  Euphrates,  as  far  as  it 
bended  westward,  and  afterwards  by  a  branch  thereof, 
which  reacheth  within  three  days'  jonrney  of  Aleppo,  and 
then  over  land  they  passed  to  Tyre,  as  they  did  afterwards 
to  Tripoly,  (formerly  Hieropohs,)  and  thence  to  Alexan- 
dretta^  as  aforesaid.  Now  the  merchants  of  Canneh,  which 
Ezekiet'  joineth  with  Eden,  inhabited  far  up  the  river,  and 
received  this  trade  from  Arabia  and  India,  besides  those 
proper  commodities  which  themselves  had,  and  which  they 
received  out  of  Persia,  which  bordered  them.  St.  Jerome 
understandeth  by  Canneh,  Seleucia,  which  is  seated  upon 
Euphrates,  where  it  breaketh  intojbur  headsy  and  which 
took  that  name  from  Seleucus,  who  made  thereof  a  magni^ 
ficent  city.  Hierosolymitanus  thinks  it  to  be  Ctesiphon, 
but  Ctesiphon  is  seated  down  low  upon  Tigris,  and  Canneh 
cannot  be  on  that  side,  I  mean  on  the  cast  side  of  Tigris, 
for  then  were  it  out  of  the  valley  of  Shinar,  ^  Pliny  placeth 
the  Schenite  upon  Euphrates,  where  the  same  beginneth  to 
be  fordable,  which  is  toward  the  border  of  Syria,  after  it 
leaveth  to  be  the  bound  of  Arabia  the  Desert,  and  where 
the  river  of  Euphrates  reflecteth  from  the  Desert  of  Palmi- 
rena  :  for  these  people  of  Canneh  (afterwards  Schenitie)  in- 
habited both  borders  of  Euphrates,  stretching  themselves 
from  their  own  city  of  Canneh  in  Shinar,  westward  along 
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the  banks  of  Euphrates,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Thapsacus, 
where  Ptoieiiiy  appointed  the  fords  of  Euphrates:  which 
also  agreeth  with  the  description  of  the  Schenitae  by  Strabo, 
whose  words  are  these;  Y Mercaionbus  ex  Syria  Seletwiam 
et  Babf/iofiiam  euHfibu&  iter  est  per  Schwnitas ;  "  The 
^^  merchants  wliich  travel  from  Syria  to  Seleiicia  and  Baby- 
"  Ion  take  their  way  by  the  Schenites.""  Therefore  those 
which  take  Caimeh  for  Charran  do  much  mistake  it.  For 
ChaiTan,  to  which  Abraham  caine  from  ^Ur  in  Chaldea, 
(called  by  God,)  starideth  also  in  Mesopotamia,  not  upon 
Euphrates  itself^  but  upon  the  river  of  Cliaboras,  which 
falleth  into  Euphrates:  and  the  merchants  of  Charran  are 
distinctly  named  with  those  of  Canneh  in  Ezekiel,  as,  Tfi^ 
ofHarmi^  and  Canneh^  and  Edefiy  the  vterckants  qfSheha^ 
Ashir^  and  ChUmad^  were  thy  merchants.  Wherefore  Char- 
ran, which  is  sometimes  called  Charre,  and  Haran,  and 
Aran,  is  but  the  same  Charran  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  when 
it  is  written  Aran,  then  it  is  taken  for  the  region  of  Meso- 
potamia, or  Aran  fluviorum^  the  Greek  word  Mesopotamia 
importing  a  country  between  rivers :  for  mesos  in  Greek  is 
medius  in  Latin,  aiid  poiamojs^  fluviiis.  And  when  it  is 
written  Haran,  or  Aran,  it  is  then  taken  for  the  city  itself, 
to  which  Abraham  came  from  Ur,  as  aforesaid-  For 
Strabo^  in  the  description  of  Arabia,  giveth  tliat  tract  of 
land  from  the  borders  of  Coelesyria  to  the  edge  of  Meso|K>- 
taniia  to  the  SchenitEe,  who  also  inhabited  on  both  sides  of 
Euphrates,  and  were  in  after-ages  accounted  of  these  Ara- 
bians which  inhabit  Batanea  and  the  north  part  of  the  De- 
serts, siretching  themselves  towards  the  uninhabited  solitude 
of  Pahnirena,  which  lieth  between  Syria  and  Arabia  the 
Desert,  So  as  these  of  Canneh  lay  in  the  very  higliway 
from  Babylon  to  Tyre,  and  were  neighbours  (indiiferent) 
to  Charran  and  to  Eden:  and  therefore  they  are  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  coupled  together^  They  o/*  Haran ^  and 
Cannehy  and  Edmi^  &c.  But  St,  Jerome  made  a  good  in- 
tei*pretation  of  Canneh,  or  Chalne,  by   Seleucia;   fi>r  Seleu- 
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cia  was  anciently  called  Chalanne,  (witness  Appian  ;)  and  so 
Rabanus  Maunis  calieth  it  in  his  Com  men  tar  ios  upon  Ge- 
nesis ;  the  name  by  time  and  mixture  of  languages  being 
changed  from  Chalne,  or  Canneh,  to  Chalanne :  of  which 
name  there  are  two  other  cities,  standing  in  triangle  witli 
Seleucia,  and  almost  the  next  unto  it,  as  Thelbe-canne  and 
Mann-canne,  the  one  a  little  to  the  west  of  Seleueia,  and 
the  other  opposite  unto  it,  where  these  rivers  of  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  are  ready  to  join.  Therefore  which  of  these  the 
ancient  Canne  was,  (being  all  three  within  the  Ijonnd  of  the 
valley  Shinar,)  it  is  uncertain  :  but  it  is  a  note  as  well  of  the 
importance  of  the  place,  as  of  the  certain  scat  thereof,  that 
so  many  other  cities  did  retain  a  part  of  the  name  in  so 
many  ages  after.  Neither  is  it  unlikely,  that  these  addi- 
tions of  Thelbe  and  Mann  to  the  word  Canne,  were  but  to 
make  difference  between  the  east  and  the  west,  or  the 
greater  and  the  less  Canne,  or  between  Canne  the  old  and 
the  new  :  which  additions,  to  distinguish  cities  by,  are  ordi- 
narj^  in  all  the  regions  of  the  world. 

Now  of  the  other  city  joined  with  Eden,  as  Haran,  or 
Char  ran,  St.  Jerome  on  the  Judges  speak  eth  tliereof  in 
these  words :  ^Ciunque  reverter eniur^  pervenertmt  ml  Char- 
ran,  qute  est  in  medio  itinere  contra  Ninevem^  nndecimo 
die;  *'  When  they  returned,  they  came  to  Chan^^n  (which 
**  is  the  midway  against  Nineveh)  the  eleventh  day/'' 

This  city  is  by  the  martyr  Stephen  named  Charran, 
(speaking  to  the  high  priest:)  ^  Ye  meny  brethren^  and  Ja- 
thenfty  hearken  ;  the  God  of  glori/  appeared  to  our  father 
Abraham y  while  he  was  hi  Mesopotamia^  hefwe  he  dwelt 
in  Charran,  But  the  seat  of  this  city  is  not  doubted 
of:  for  it  is  not  only  remembered  in  many  scriptures,  but 
withal  exceeding  famous  for  the  death  and  overthrow  of 
Crassus  the  Roman,  who,  for  Ins  nnsatiable  greediness,  was 
called  Gurges  avaritice;  "  The  gulf  of  avarice.-"  Where- 
of Luean : 
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*•  jhayrias  Lafio  maculavit  mnguine  carras. 
With  Romati  blood  th*  Assyrian  car  he  defird. 

But  this  city  Canne,  or  Chalne,  is  made  maoifest  by 
Moses  himself,  where  it  is  written  of  Ninirod,  '^AjuI  the  be- 
ffmfitJig-  of  his  kiTigdoni  was  Babel ^  and  Ereck^  and  Acad^ 
and  Chalnej  in  the  land  ofSinaur^  or  Shinar :  where  Mo9e« 
sheweth  the  first  composition  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  and 
what  cities  and  people  were  subject  unto  Nimrod  ;  all  which 
lay  in  the  said  valley  of  Shinar,  or  near  it ;  and  this  %^aUey 
of  Shinar  is  that  tract  afterwards  called  Babylonia  and 
Chaldea,  into  which  also  Eden  stretcheth  itself;  CfiaMea^ 
Babylo7iia^  Sinar^  idem  mint^  saith  Comestor ;  three 
names  of  one  country ;  which  region  of  Babylonia  took 
name  of  the  tower  Babel,  and  the  tower  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  And  that  Shinar  was  Babylonia,  it  is  proved  in 
these  words:  ^And  as  they  went  Jrom  the  east,  they  Jbund 
a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shina7\  mid  there  they  abode :  in 
which  plain  Babylon  was  built,  as  aforesaid. 

Now  Shinar  being  Babylonia,  and  Canneh,  in  the  first 
beginning  of  Nimrod"^s  greatness,  and  before  he  had  sub- 
dued any  strange  or  far-off  nations,  being  one  part  of  his 
dominion,  and  also  named  by  Moses  to  be  in  Shinar,  it 
proveth  that  Canneh  joineth  to  Babylonia ;  which  also  Eze- 
kiel  coupleth  with  Eden,  and  (further)  affirmeth  that  those 
of  Eden  were  also  the  merchants  which  traded  with  the 
Tyrians :  and  Isaiah,  in  the  threats  of  Senacherib  against 
Jerusalem,  (with  other  nations  that  Senacherib  vaunted  that 
his  fathers  had  destroyed,)  nameth  the  children  of  Eden 
which  were  at  Telassar.  But  before  1  conclude  where  Eden 
itself  lieth,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  those  other  countries 
which  Ezekiel  joineth  therewith,  in  the  places  before  re- 
membered, as  those  of  Sheba  and  Haamah.  It  is  written  in 
Genesis,  ^Moreover  the  ^ans  of  Hmn  were  Cush^  &c.  And 
the  sons  of  Cush  x&ere  Seba,  ami  Havilah^  and  Sabtahj  and 
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Rofimah,  &c. ;  anil  the  sans  of  Raamah  were  Sheba,  &c. 
And  anon  after,  Cush  begat  Nimrod.  So  as  Sheba  was 
the  grandchild  of  Cushj  and  Ninirod  the  son  of  Cush, 
whose  elder  brother  was  Sebah.  Though  some  there  are 
that  conceive  to  the  contrary,  that  Nimrod  was  the  elder  in 
valour  and  understanding,  though  not  in  time  and  prece- 
dence of  birth ;  who  inhabited  that  part  of  Sliinar  where 
Babel  was  built,  afterw^ards  Babylonia,  His  brother  Raa- 
mah, or  Regnia,  took  that  part  adjoining  to  Shinar,  toward 
the  sea-side  and  Persian  gulf,  (called  afterwards  Raanmh 
and  Sheba,  bj  the  father  and  his  pons,  which  possessed  it.) 
Far,  sailh  Ezekiel,  llie  merchants  of  Raamah  and  Sheba 
were  thy  merckunts^  they  occupied  m  thy  fairs  mik  the 
chief  of  all  spices ,  and  alJ  precious  stones^  and  gold.  So  as 
Sheba  was  that  tract  of  country  which  parteth  Arabia  De- 
serta  from  ilrabia  Faelix,  and  which  joineth  to  the  sea 
where  Tigris  and  Euphrates  fall  out,  and  render  them- 
selves to  the  ocean.  This  part  and  the  confining  country 
fiStrabo  calleth  Catabria,  where  the  best  myrrh  and  frank- 
incense is  gathered ;  which  people  have  an  interchange  or 
trade  with  Elana,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  Persian 
gulf.  By  this  it  appears  who  were  the  Shebans,  spoken  of 
by  Ezekiel,  and  said  to  have  been  the  merchants  of  Tyre, 
for  gold,  spices,  and  precious  stones ;  of  which  tliey  had  not 
only  plenty  of  their  own,  but  were  also  furnished  from  that 
part  of  India,  (called  Eiana,  according  to  Strabo,)  for  ex- 
change of  their  aromatics,  and  other  proper  commodities. 
For,  as  Strabo  reporteth  out  of  Eratosthenes,  In  PerstctB 
orce  initio  insula  est^  in  qua  muUi  et  pretimi  nniones  gi- 
g^mntur:  in  alli^  zwro,  dart  et  perhtcidi  lapiUi.  Erato- 
stljenes,  saith  Strabo,  affirmeth,  that  "  in  the  beginning  of 
"  the  Persian  gulf  there  is  an  island  in  which  there  are 
"  many  precious  pearls  bred ;  and  in  other,  very  clear  and 
**  shining  stones.'"  Now  the  difference  between  Sheba  the 
son  of  Raamahj  and  Seba  the  son  of  Cush,  is  in  this,  that 
Seba  is  written  with  the  Hebrew  samech,  and  Sheba  with 
schin;  but  whatsoever  the  difference  may  be  in  the  Hebrew 
«  StralKi;^  U  f6. 
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orthography,  their  countries  and  habitations  are  diverse. 
For  Sheba  is  that  which  bordereth  the  Persiaii  sea,  and 
Saba  (whence  the  queen  of  Saba)  neighboured  the  Red  sea ; 
and  so  that  place  of  the  7M  Psalm  expounded  reges  Ara- 
hum  ei  Sabte^  hath  in  the  Hebrew  this  sense,  rcges  Sheb(B 
et  Sabte, 

The  Shebans  Ezekiel  nameth  together  with  the  Edenites, 
because  they  inhabited  upon  the  outlet  of  the  same  river 
upon  which  the  Edenites  were  seated:  and  so  those  of 
Sheba,  towards  the  sear^x>ast  and  upon  it,  passed  up  the 
country  by  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  being  joined  in  one  main 
stream,  and  so  through  the  region  of  Eden,  which  Tigris 
boundeth,  thereby  the  better  to  convey  their  merchandise 
toward  Tyre,  And  as  the  cities  of  Charran  and  Canneh 
border  Eden  on  the  west  and  north-west ;  so  doth  Sheba  on 
the  south,  and  Chihnad  on  the  north-east :  Chilmad  being 
a  region  of  the  higher  Media,  as  appeareth  in  the  Chaldean 
paraphrast;  which  country  by  the  geographers  is  called 
Coromitena,  I  placed  by  exchange  for  r,  which  change 
the  Hebrews  also  often  use. 

Thus  much  of  those  countries  which  border  Eden,  and 
who  altogether  traded  with  the  Tyrians ;  of  which  the 
chief  were  the  Edenites,  inhabiting  Telassar:  for  these 
Senacherib  vaunted  that  his  fathers  had  destroyed;  and 
this  place  of  Telassar  lay  most  convenient,  both  to  receive 
the  trade  from  Sheba  and  Arabia,  and  also  to  convey  it  over 
into  Syria  and  to  Tyrus.  Now  to  make  these  things  the 
more  plain,  we  must  remember  that  before  the  death  of  Se- 
nacherib many  parts  of  the  Babylonian  empire  fell  from  his 
obedience,  and  after  his  death  these  monarchies  were  utterly 
disjoined- 

For  it  appeareth  both  in  Esay  the  97th  and  in  the  M  of 
Kings,  by  the  threats  of  Rabsache,  the  while  the  army  of 
Assyria  lay  before  Jerusalem,  that  the  cities  of  Gosan,  Ha- 
ran,  Reseph,  and  the  Edenites  at  Telassar,  had  resisted  the 
Assyrians ;  though  by  them  (in  a  sort)  mastered  and  reco- 
vered.    ^  Have   the  god^   of  tfw  natimis  delivered  them 
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whom  my  Jhihers  have  destroyed^  as  Gosan,  ajid  Maran^ 
Resepk^  and  the  children  of  Eden  which  were  at  Telmmrf 
But  U  appeared  manifestly  after  Senacherib's  death,  that 
these  nations  formerly  contending  were  then  freed  from  the 
other^s  subjection;  for  Esar-Haddon  held  Assyria,  and 
Merodach  Baladan,  Babylonia,  »  And  after  that  the  army 
of  Senaclierib  commanded  by  Ilal>sache,  which  lay  before 
Jerusalem  (Hezekiah  then  reigning)  while  Senacherib  was 
in  E^ypt,  was  by  the  angel  of  God  destroyed,  the  king  of 
Babel  sent  to  ^  Hezekiah,  lx5th  to  congratulate  tlie  recovery 
of  his  health,  and  hiis  victory  obtained  over  the  Assyrians* 
After  which  overthrow,  ^  Senacherib  himself  was  slain  by  his 
own  sons  in  the  temple  of  his  idols,  Esar-Haddon  succeeding 
him  in  Assyria.  To  the  Babylonian  ambassadors^  sent  by 
Merodach,  *"  Hezekiah  shewed  all  his  treasures  as  well  pro- 
per as  consecTate,  which  invited  the  king8  of  Babylon  after- 
ward to  undertake  their  conquest  and  subversion.  So  as,  the 
suspicion  of  war  increasing  between  Babylon  and  Assyiia,  the 
Edenites,  which  inhabited  the  borders  of  Shinar  towards  the 
nortli  and  towards  Assyria,  were  employed  to  hear  off  tlie  in- 
cursions of  the  Assyrians,  and  their  garrison-place  was  at  Te- 
lassar :  and  the  very  word  Telassary  saith  Junius,  signifying 
as  much  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Assyrians.  This  place 
Hierosolymitanus  takes  for  Resem,  others  for  Seleucia:  but 
this  Telassar  is  the  same  which  Am.  Marcelllnus,  in  the 
history  of  Julian,  (whom  he  followed  in  the  enterprise  of 
Persia,)  calleth  Thilutha  instead  of  Telassar,  who  describeth 
the  exceeding  strength  thereof  in  his  ^4;th  hook :  it  is  seated 
in  an  island  of  Euphrates  upon  a  steep  and  unassaultable 
rock,  insomuch  as  the  emperor  Julian  durst  not  attempt  it; 
and  therefore  it  was  a  convenient  place  for  a  garrison  against 
the  Assyrians,  being  also  a  passage  out  of  Mesopotamia  into 
Babylonia,  and  in  which  the  Edenites  of  the  country  adjoin- 
ing were  lodged,  to  defend  the  same.  This  place  "  Ptolemy 
caileth  Teridata,  having  Reseph  {which  he  calleth  Resepha) 
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on  the  left  hand,  and  Canneli  (which  he  calleth  Thelbe- 
Canne)  on  the  right  hand  ;  not  far  from  whence  is  also 
found  the  city  of  Mann-Canne,  upon  Tigris ;  and  all  these 
seated  together,  as  Esay  and  Ezekiel  have  sorted  them. 
But  the  understanding  of  these  places  is  the  more  difBcultj 
hecause  Assyria  (which  the  Chaldeans  call  Atturia)  and  Me- 
sopotamia Avere  so  often  confounded  ;  the  one  taken  for  the 
other  by  interchange  of  dominion*  ^  AM^ria  et  Mesopotc^ 
mia  in  Babylonia  nomen  tranmerunty  saith  Niger ;  "  As- 
"  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  took  the  name  of  Babylonia."" 
Lasdy,  it  appeareth,  by  those  adjacent  regions  by  the  pro- 
phets named}  in  what  part  of  the  world  Eden  is  seated,  as 
by  Charran,  or  HaraUj  in  Mesopotamia ;  also  by  Caiineh  and 
Keseph^  according  to  the  opinion  of  Vatablusj  who  in  these 
words  translateth  this  place:  PMntaverat  autem  Jehovah 
Dens  hortum  in  Eden  ab  oriente ;  '*  The  Lord  God  planted 
**  a  garden  in  Eden  eastward ;"  that  is,  saith  he  in  his  an- 
notations^  ji/^^f  ra^  7iasci  arbores  m  EdeUy  regimie  orimtalij 
tnjimbus  Arable  et  Mempotamim ;  "  he  commanded  trees 
*'  to  grow  in  Eden,  an  eastern  region  in  the  boi"ders  of  Ara- 
"  bia  and  Mesopotamia." 

SECT.  X. 

Of  divers  other  testimonies  of  the  l€ind  of  Eden  ;  and  that  thia  is 
the  Eden  of  paradiae, 

AND  for  a  more  particular  pointing  out  of  this  Eden^  it 
seems  by  the  two  epistles  of  the  Nestorian  Christians  that 
inhabit  Mesopotamia;  which  epistles,  in  the  year  155%  they 
sent  to  the  pope,  about  the  confirming  of  their  patriarch,  and 
Andrfieas  Masius  hath  published  them,  translated  out  of  Sy- 
riac  into  Latin,  By  these  epistieSj  I  say,  it  seems  we  may 
have  some  farther  light  for  the  proof  of  that  which  we  have 
gaid  about  the  region  of  Eden  in  those  parts.  For  in  them 
both  there  is  mention  of  the  island  of  Eden  in  the  river  Ti- 
grisj  or  at  least  Tigris  in  both  these  epistles  is  called  the 
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river  of  Eden,  This  island,  as  Masius  in  his  prrface.to 
these  epistles  saith,  is  commonly  called  Gozoriaj  (as  it-^w^tf,* 
the  island,  by  an  eminency.)  It  hath,  saith  he,  ten  miles  hi 
circuit,  and  was  sometimes  walled  round  about,  which  name 
of  the  island  Eden  may  (doubtless)  remain  to  this  day; 
though  in  the  rest  of  the  region  so  called  this  name  be 
swallowed  up  with  the  fame  of  those  flourishing  kingdoms 
of  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldea.  This 
island  of  Eden  hath  up  the  river,  and  not  far  beyond  it,  the 
city  of  Hasan-Cepha,  otherwise  Fortis  Petra ;  below  it,  it 
hath  MosaJ,  or  Mosel,  from  which  (as  in  that  which  follow- 
eth  it  shall  appear  out  of  Masius)  it  is  not  above  twelve 
miles  distant-  Neither  is  it  to  trouble  us,  that  Mosal,  or 
Mosel,  by  Marios  Niger,  is  remembered  among  the  cities 
higher  up  Tigris,  in  these  words,  P  Jua^ia  auiem  T'tgrim^  cL 
vitates  sunt  Dorheta  prope  Taurum  numtem^  qu(E  nurw  Mo- 
set  didtur ;  fna^na  saTie,  Sec.  that  is,  *'  By  Tigris  are  these 
"  cities,  Dorbcta  near  unto  mount  Taurus,  (which  is  now 
**  caUed  Mosel,)  which  is  a  great  one,"  &c.  This  opinion  of 
Niger,  displacing  Mosel,  and  making  it  to  be  Dorheta,  I 
say,  needs  not  here  to  trouble  us ;  seeing  for  this  matter 
the  testimony  of  Masius,  informed  by  tlie  Christians  that 
dwelt  there,  (the  seat  of  whose  patriarch  it  is,)  ought  to  be 
of  credit,  avowing  that  this  Mosal  (or  Mozal)  is  in  the  con- 
fines of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  seated  upon  Tigris,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nine ve;  and  that  it  is  the  famous 
Selcucia  Farthorum,  The  Nestorian  Christians,  in  their 
former  epistle,  call  it  Attur  in  these  words :  Eai  oimiibua  ei- 
vUatibus  et  pa^s  qutB  sunt  eircum  civitatem  Mosal  (hoc  est) 
Aiiur^  in  vicinia  Nineves :  *'  Of  all  the  cities  and  towns 
"  which  are  about  the  city  of  Mosal,  tliat  is,  Attur,  in  the 
*'  neighbourhood  of  Nineve."  As  also  Niger  acknowledgeth 
Ctesiphon,  a  city  thereabout,  to  be  called  Assur,  (which  is 
the  same  as  Attur,  after  the  dialect  of  those  nations,  wliich 
change  sh  into  t)  Neither  is  it  much  that  he  should  mis- 
take Ctesiphon  (which  is  not  far  off  Seleucia)  for  Seleucia, 
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tcbe.Assur.  By  this  then  we  may  come  somewhat  near  the 
;eiici:  of  our  purpose :  for  the  isle  of  Eden^  which  lieth  in 
'rire  breast  of  Tigrisj  is  byt  twelve  miles  from  Mosal,  and 
that  ancient  city  which  Ptolemy  and  Tacitus  call  Ninus, 
and  the  scriptures  Ninevej  Philostratus,  and  Simeon  Sethi, 
Mosul  a,  and  John  Leo,  Mosal,  others  Mosse,  (though  it 
be  not  the  same  with  Mosal,}  is  set  but  a  little  higher  upon 
the  same  river  of  Tigris,  near  Mosal :  so  that  we  are  like  to 
find  this  isle  of  Eden  hereabout.  For  the  same  Andrseas 
Masius,  which  placeth  it  above  Mosal,  makes  it  to  be  below 
Hasan-Cepha,  which  is  upon  the  same  river  of  Tigris. 

The  only  difficulty  is  this,  that  some  perhaps  may  think 
that  the  words  of  the  Nestorians  in  both  their  epistles  speak 
not  of  any  isle  in  Tigris  called  the  isie  of  Eden,  but  of  an 
isle  in  Tigiis,  a  river  of  Eden.  But  this  sense  of  their 
words  in  my  opinion  seemeth  tlie  more  improbable.  And 
yet,  if  this  were  the  meaning  here,  we  have  a  testimony 
from  the  learned  of  those  parts,  that  not  only  Euphrates, 
but  also  Tigris,  was  a  river  of  Eden,  and  that  the  name  of 
Eden  in  those  parts  is  not  yet  quite  worn  out,  though  the 
region  hath  been  subject  to  the  same  change  that  all  other 
kingdoms  of  the  world  have  been,  and  hath  by  conquest  and 
corruption  of  other  languages  received  new  and  differing 
names.  For  the  sooth  part  of  Eden,  which  stretchetli  over 
Euphrates,  was  after  the  flood  called  Shinar,  and  then,  of 
the  towrer  of  Babcl^  Babylonia;  and  the  north  part  of  Eden 
is  that  tract  of  Mesopotamiaj  Assyria,  and  Armenia,  which 
embraceth  both  the  banks  of  Tigris  between  mount  Taurus 
and  Seleucia.  And  of  this  region  of  Eden  that  ancient 
jEthicus  maketh  mention,  (not  that  latter  jEthicus,  disciple 
of  CallinicuSj  otherwise  by  Plutarch  and  Athcna^us  called 
Istri,  who  lived  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Philadeiphus;  but 
another  of  a  far  higher  and  remote  timCj)  the  same  being 
made  Latin  out  of  the  Greek  by  St*  Jerome.  And  though 
by  corruption  of  the  ancient  copy  it  be  written  in  ^thicus, 
Adonis  for  Edenis ;  yet  Adonis,  being  a  river  of  Phoenicia, 
cannot  be  understood  to  be  the  region  named  by  iEthicus: 
for  iEthicus  makes  it  a  country,  and  not  a  river,  and  jo*m« 
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eth  it  with  Mesopotamia  and  Jithiopia,  cailiiag  the  land  of 
Chus  ^Ethiopia,  after  the  Vulgar  and  Sepluagint.  And 
lastly,  the  river  which  watercth  the  regions,  aaith  ^^thicus, 
falleth  into  the  gulf  of  Persia  ;  which  river  he  calleth  Ar- 
modius  for  Tigris,  Tigris  being  but  a  name  imposed  for  the 
swiftness  thereof.  And  out  of  Armenia  both  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  have  their  original :  for  out  of  Eden  caiii£  a  ri- 
ver, or  rivers,  to  water  the  garden^  both  which  rivers,  to 
wit  J  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  come  out  of  Armenia,  and  Ijoth 
of  them  traverse  Mesopotamia,  regions  first  of  all  known  by 
the  name  of  Eden,  for  their  beauty  and  fertility.  And  it  is 
very  probable  that  Eden  contained  also  some  part  of  Ar- 
meuia ;  and  the  excellent  fertility  thereof  in  divers  places  is 
not  unworthy  the  name  of  Eden  ;  for  in  some  part  thereof, 
saith  Strabo,  the  leaves  are  always  green,  and  therefore 
therein  a  perpetual  spring.  Also  Stephanus,  ik  Urbibu^^ 
mentioneth  the  city  of  Adana  upon  Euphrates;  and  the 
name  of  Eden  was  in  use  in  Amos's  time,  though  he  spake 
not  of  Eden  in  the  east,  but  of  Eden  in  CoeleByria,  But 
to  the  end  I  may  not  burden  the  reader's  patience  with  too 
long  a  discourse,  it  may  suffice  to  know,  that  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  (once  joined  together,  and  afterwards  sepirate)  are 
two  of  those  four  heads,  into  which  these  rivers  which  are 
said  to  water  the  garden  of  paradise  were  divided ;  whose 
courses  being  known,  Eden  (out  of  which  tliey  are  said  to 
come)  cannot  be  unknown*  Now  that  Hiddekel  and  Perath 
were  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  it  is  agreed  by  idl :  for  the  Se- 
venty, and  all  others,  convert  Perath  by  Euplirates :  ei  Hid- 
dekeiy  Tiffrim  omnes  ejopmiu^ii ;  "  and  all  men  understand 
"  Hiddekel  by  Tigris,^  saith  Vatablus.  And  because  that 
which  I  have  said  of  the  isle  of  Eden  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  censure  of  self-invention,  I  have  hereunder  set  down  the 
words  out  of  the  two  general  epistles  of  the  Nestorians,  as 
Masius  (ad  verbum)  hath  converted  them  into  Latin,  The 
occajiioo  -cif  those  letters  and  supplica-tions  to  the  pope  were, 
that  the  Nestorian  Christians  which  inhabit  Mesopotamia, 
Assyria,  Persia,  and  Babylonia,  and  have  to  this  day  (at  least 
in  queen  Mary's  time  they  had)  fifteen  churches  in  one  city, 
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called  Seleocia  ParthoruiTi,  or  Mosel^  upon  the  rivers  Tigris 
having  no  sufficient  authority  to  choose  themselves  a  patri- 
arch, (which  cannot  be  donq  without  four,  or  three  metropo- 
htan  bishops  at  the  least,)  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Ronae,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  1552,  (as  aforesaid,)  a  petition  to  obtain  allow- 
ance unto  such  an  election  as  themselves  had  made;  having 
three  hundred  years  before  that,  upon  the  hke  defect,  sent 
one  Marius  thither  to  be  confirmed  ;  and  in  this  negotiation 
they  made  known  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  the  state  of  the 
Christian  church  in  those  parts :  for,  upon  the  death  of 
their  patriarchj  (who  of  a  covetous  desire  to  enrich  himself 
had  foreboroe  to  institute  metropolitan  bisliops  when  the 
places  fell  void,)  they  all  assembled  themselves  together  to 
consul  t  of  the  church-government.  And  because  all  the  patri- 
archs for  an  hundred  years  had  been  of  one  house  and  family, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  church,  and  that  there  yet  remained 
one  bishop  of  the  same  stock  and  kindred,  who  aspired  to 
the  same  dignity  which  his  predecessors  had  held,  the  rest 
of  the  professors  refused  to  allow  him.  Upon  which  occa- 
sion, and  for  the  choice  of  a  governor  more  sufficient,  the 
teachers  in  all  the  churches  assembled  themselves^  The 
words  of  the  general  epistle  to  the  pope  were  these,  about 
the  middle  of  the  said  epistle ;  Vertmi  nos  non  aeceptatmnus^ 
neqne proclamavimu^  ipstim  ;  sed  suMto  convenimm  ew  om~ 
7itbufi  hew  QrientaltbuSy  et  ex  omnihu^  dvitatihm  et  pagt^ 
qu(B  sunt  circum  civitaiem  Mosel  {hoc  est^  Aitur)  in  vicinia 
NineveSf  ex  Bab^lonia^  ex  Charrayew  Arbelkty  ex  insula 
qum  est  in  medio  Ti^ris^Jtuminis  Eden^  8tc.  i,  e.  *'  But  we 
'*  did  neither  accept  of  this  man,  neither  pronounced  him  ; 
"  but  suddenly  we  assembled  ourselves  out  of  all  parts  of 
*'  the  east,  and  out  of  all  the  cities  and  villages  which  are 
''  about  Mosel,  or  Attur,  neighbouring  upon  Nineve ;  and 
"  out  of  Babylon,  Charra,  Arbella ;  and  out  of  the  island 
^*  which  Heth  in  the  middle  of  Tigris,  a  river  of  Eden,  or 
**  rather  out  of  the  isle  of  Eden,  which  lieth  in  the  river  Ti- 
"  gris."  And  in  a  second  epistle,  at  the  same  time  sent,  they 
used  these  words :  Neqise  supcrsunt  apud  nm  meiropoUtcSf 
quorum  e^t  ardinare  cathoitcimt ;  sed  soli  panel  episcopif 
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episcopus  Arbelm^  ephcopus  Salmasti^  epi^coptis  Adtirbei- 
gnn ;  en  e  vest'igio  eonvenrmus  in  insnlam,  qitm  eit  intra 
Tigrim  flumen^  Eden ;  Jbcimusqtie  compactuin  Inter  nos^ 
&c.  which  is,  "  Neither  are  there  remaining  among  us  any 
**  metropolitan  bishops^  to  whom  it  belongs  to  ordain  a  pa^ 
"  triarchj  but  only  a  few  bishops,  as  the  bishop  of  Arbela, 
*'  the  bishop  of  Salmastus,  and  the  bishop  of  Adurbeigan : 
''  but  I05  we  assembled  speedily  in  the  island  of  Eden,. 
"  #hich  is  in  Tigris^  and  agreed  between  ourselves,^  &c. 

Now  this  island  of  Eden,  Masius  describeth  with  other 
places ;  which  being  well  conceived,  the  Nestorian  epistles 
and  the  state  of  the  church  may  be  in  those  parts,  saith  he, 
the  better  understood.  And  after  he  hath  distinguished 
the  four  sorts  of  Christians  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  south  part  of  Africa^  which  he  calleth  Nestorians, 
Jacobites^,  Maronita?,  and  Cophti^  he  goeth  on  in  these 
words :  Moa*^  audita  Ulius  7}iortej  concurrisse  aiebant  tiir- 
muUuurlo  In  illam  quam  modo  disci  Tigris  in^ulam^  qum 
dimdedm  circiter  passtmm  miUibus  mtpra  Mosal  pmita^  de- 
cern fir  e  millia  pas.fuum  mm  amhiiii  cantinety  wmris  nndi^ 
que  cineta^  et  a  paucis  aliis  qimm  Chrlstuinis  hominibus  hor- 
bitata :  which  is,  "  Now  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  patri- 
*'  arch,  (as  those  that  came  to  Rome  reported j)  they  ran  tu- 
*'  multuously  together  into  that  island  of  Tigris,  or  Eden^  be- 
**  fore  s{Kjken  of,  wliich  island  is  situated  about  twelve  miles 
'*  above  Mosalj  containing  very  near  ten  miles  in  compass, 
"  and  every  where  environed  with  a  wall,  inhabited  by  few 
**  other  men  than  Christians.*"  And  afterward  he  maketh 
a  recapitulation  of  the  Christian  churches ;  among  the  rest 
he  addeth  the  isle  of  Eden  by  the  name  of  Geserta,  insula 
Tigris^  sive  Geserta.  Furthermore,  describing  the  city  of 
Hosan-Cepha,  or  Fortis  Petra,  he  placetli  it  supra  prcsdi- 
ctam  Tigris  imsulmuy  rupt  asperm  impositam  ;  "  above  the 
**  aforesaid  island  of  Tigris,  being  seated  on  a  steep  rock."" 
Of  this  island  of  Geserta,  Andrew  Theuet  maketh  mention 
in  his  10th  book  of  his  general  Cosmography  in  these  words: 
Geserta  ou  Gesire  est  an  milieu  de  la  riviere  du  Tigre^  et 
pense  que  c'^est  mie  terre  des  plm  Jertiks  de  touie  FAsie ; 
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**  Geserta,  or  Gesire,  is  in  the  middle  of  Tigrisj  the  soil  the 
**  most  fertile  of  all  Asia  " 

By  this  we  may  see  that  die  ancient  name  of  Eden  liveth ; 
and  of  that  Eden  which  lieth  eastward  from  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  the  desert  where  Moses  wrote^  and  that  Eden  which 
bordereth  Charran,  according  to  Ezekiel,  and  that  Eden 
which  m  seated  according  to  the  assertion  of  the  said  pro- 
phetj  and  joined  with  those  nations  of  Reseph,  Canneh^  and 
Charran,  and  the  rest  which  traded  with  the  Tyrians^  and 
is  found  at  this  day  in  the  parting  of  the  two  regions  of  As- 
syria and  Babylonia,  where  the  Edenites  in  Telassar  were 
garrisoned  to  resist  the  Assyrians,  whose  displantation  Se- 
nacherib  vaunted  of,  as  above  written ;  and  lastly,  the  same 
Eden  which  embraceth  Tigris,  and  looketh  on  Euphrates, 
two  of  the  knomi  rivers  of  those  four,  which  are  by  all  men 
ascribed  to  paradise. 


SECT  XL 

Of  the  difficulty  in  the  iejct,  which  seemeth  to  make  the  four  uvers 
to  rise  from  one  stream » 

BUT  it  may  be  objected ^  that  it  is  written  in  the  text, 
tftat  a  river  ivent  out  of  Eden  ^  and  not  rivers^  in  the  plural : 
which  scruple  Matthew  Beroaldus  hath  thus  answered  in  his 
Chronology:  the  Latin  translation,  saith  he,  hath  these 
words:  Etjiuvm»  egrediehatur  de  loco  voluptaiis  ad  irrigan^ 
dum  paradisum^  qui  ind^  dwidehatur  in  quatimr  capita : 
qu<B  verba  melius  conaentiunt  cum  rei  nurratione^  et  ejus- 
dem  expUcatiofie^  si  ita  reddantur;  Et  Jluvius  erat  egre^ 
dkns  ex  Edene  (hoc  est)Jlutm  procedehant  ex  Edene  re- 
giotw  ad  Tigandum  pomarium  ;  et  inde  dtvidebatur^  ei  erat 
in  qtiatuor  capita:  which  is,  **  And  a  river  went  out  of  the 
**  place  of  pleasure  to  water  paradise,  and  thence  was  di- 
*'  vided  into  four  headii ;  whicli  w^ords,"  saitli  Beroaldus, 
*'  do  better  agree  with  the  nan^ation  and  exphcation  of  the 
**  place,  if  they  be  thus  translated  ;  And  a  river  was  going 
*'  forth  of  Eden,  that  is,  rivers  went  forth,  and  ran  out  of 
**  the  region  of  Eden  to  water  the  orchaid;  and  from  thence 
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'*  it  was  divided,  and  they  became  four  heads."'  The  Tigu- 
rine  differs  from  the  Vulgar,  or  Ijatin;  for  it  converts  it  thus, 
Etjluvius  e^rediebattir  de  delkiis ;  *'  And  a  river  went  out 
"  of  pleasiu-ej''  instead  of  Eden ;  and  the  Latin  addeth  the 
word  tocw-y,  or  place,  Et  Jfuvitts  e^rediehafiir  de  loco  vo- 
htpiati^ ;  "  And  a  river  went  out  of  the  place  of  pleasure  :" 
and  ao  the  word  place  may  riglitly  be  referred  to  Eden, 
which  was  (of  all  other)  a  region  most  delightful  and  fer- 
tile ;  and  so  also  the  word  iiidey  and  thence  was  divided, 
baih  reference  to  the  country  of  Eden,  and  not  to  the  gar- 
den itself* 

And  for  the  word  river  for  rivers y  it  is  usual  among  the 
Hebrews:  for  it  is  written.  Gen.  i.  IL  Let  the  earth  bud 
Jmih  the  bnd  of  the  herb  that  seedeth  .^^eed^  the  Jruitful  tree^ 
kc.  Here  the  Hebrew  useth  the  singular  for  the  plural, 
herb  and  trce^  for  kerbs  mid  trees ;  and  again.  Gen.  iii.  2, 
We  eat  ofthejruit  of  the  tree^  instead  of  trees:  and  third- 
ly j  Gen.  jii.  8.  The  man  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  Jrom 
the  presence  (if  God;  in  medio  ligni  paradisic  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  tree  of  the  gar  den  ^  for  trees.  And  of  tliis  opi- 
nion IS  David  Kimchi  and  Vatablus,  who  upon  this  place 
of  Genesis  say,  that  the  Hebrews  do  often  put  the  singular 
for  the  plural,  as  illnd>^  for  unumqnodque  illorum ;  and  he 
giveth  an  instance  in  this  question  itself,  as,  a  river^  for  ri- 
vers, went  out  of  Eden. 

And  this  answer  out  of  divers  of  the  learned  may,  not 
without  good  reason,  be  given  to  the  objection,  that  Moses 
speaketh  but  of  one  river,  from  which  the  heads  should  di- 
vide themselves.  Howbeit  I  deny  not,  but  with  as  good 
(and  perhaps  better)  reason,  we  may  expound  the  four  heads 
to  be  four  notable  passages  into  famous  countries*  And  so 
we  may  take  the  word  river ^  verse  tlie  lOth^  for  one  river, 
to  wit,  Euphrates,  as  this  name  comprehendeth  all  tlie 
branches  thereof  For  this  river  {after  he  is  past  the  place 
where  we  suppose  Paradise  to  have  been)  divides  itself,  and 
ere  long  yieldeth  four  notable  passages  into  several  countries, 
though  not  all  the  way  down  stream,  (for  this  is  no  where  in 
the  text,)  where  it  is  noted,  that  follow^ing  the  rivet*  down- 
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wardj  there  is  conveyance  into  the  countries  named  in  the 
text,  though  part  of  the  way  to  one  of  the  countries  (lo  wit, 
to  Assyria)  were  up  Tigris. 

To  this  end  the  text,  speaking  of  Hiddekel,  as  it  riseth 
from  the  river  of  Eden,  doth  not  say,  it  corapasseth  or 
washeth  the  whole  region  of  Assyria,  (as  it  had  used  this 
phrase  of  Pison  and  Gehon,)  but  that  it  runneth  towards 
Assyria.  Tlie  first  branch  Pison,  is  Nahar-Malcha,  by  in- 
tei'pretation  Basil i us,  or  Jiumen  reg^ium^  whicli  runneth 
into  Tigris  under  Aparaia;  whence  ariseth  the  name  of 
Pasi -Tigris,  as  it  were  Pi  so -Tigris  :  this  Icadeth  to  the  land 
of  Ha^dlah,  or  Susiana.  The  second  branch  Gehon,  is  that 
which  in  historians  is  Naharsares,  or  Narragas,  for  Naliar- 
ragas  5  both  which  names  s]gmfy Jiumen  dertvaimrty  (a  river 
derived ;)  also  Acracanus,  quasi  RanomiSy  by  reason  of  the 
froggy  fens  which  it  maketh  :  this  Gehon  leadeth  to  the 
first  seat  of  Chus,  about  the  borders  of  Chaldea  and  Ara- 
bia, and  it  is  lost  at  length  in  the  lakes  of  Chaldea,  The 
third  branch,  Hiddekel,  may  be  expounded  the  upper  stream 
of  Pison,  or  Basihus,  which  runneth  into  Hiddekel,  properly 
so  called,  (that  is,  into  Tigris,)  above  Seleucia,  where  it 
sheweth  a  passage  up  Tigris  into  Assyria :  where,  because 
at  length  it  is  called  Hiddekel,  or  Tigris,  having  before  no 
known  proper  name,  the  text  in  this  pkce  calleth  it  Hidde- 
kel from  the  beginning.  The  fourth  Perath,  or  Euphrates^ 
so  called  per  e^cellentuim^  being  the  body  of  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, which  runneth  through  Babylon  and  Otris*  But 
be  it  a  river  or  rivers  that  come  out  of  Eden,  seeing  that 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  are  noted  in  the  text,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  paradise  was  not  far  from  these  rivers;  for 
that  Perath  in  Moses  is  Euphrates,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  as  plain  it  is  that  Hiddekel  is  Tigris. 
For  Hiddekel  goeth,  saith  Moses,  eastwai'd  towards  Assur, 
as  we  find  that  Tigiis  is  the  river  of  Asm^ria  praprie  dictu, 
whose  cliief  city  was  Nineveh,  as  in  Genesis  the  10th  it  is 
written,  that  out  of  that  land,  to  wit,  Babylonia,  A^mrod 
went  into  Assm\  and  builded  Nifievchy  which  was  the  chief 
city  of  Assyria, 
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And  as  for  the  kind  of  speech  here  used  in  the  text, 
speaking  of  four  heads ;  though  the  heads  of  rivers  be  (pro- 
perly) their  fountains  J  yet  here  are  they  to  be  understood 
to  be  spoken  of  the  beginning  of  their  division  from  the  first 
stream.  Caput  aquce^  saith  Ulpianus,  illud  est^  unde  aqua 
nascUur ;  si  exjbfite  nascatitrjbns  ;  si  ew  Jlumme^  vel  ex 
lacuy  prima  iniiia,  he.  "  If  the  beginning  of  the  water  be 
**  out  of  a  fountain,  then  is  the  fountain  taken  for  the  head; 
"  if  out  of  a  lake,  then  tlie  lake  ;  and  if  from  a  mum  river 
**  any  branch  be  separate  and  divided,  then  where  that 
**  branch  doth  first  bound  itself  with  new  banks,  there  is 
"  that  part  of  the  river,  where  the  branch  forsaketh  the  main 
"  stream,  called  the  head  of  the  river »^ 


SECT.  XIL 

Of  the  strange  fertility  and  happine^  of  the  Babtflmiian  soii^  as  it 
is  certmn  thai  Eden  was  sucL 

IT  may  also  be  demanded,  whether  this  region  of  Eden, 
by  us  described^  be  of  such  fertility  and  beauty  as  Eden 
the  seat  of  paradise  was :  which  if  it  be  denied,  then  must 
we  also  consider,  that  there  was  no  part  of  the  earth  that 
retained  that  fertility  and  pleasure  that  it  had  before  the 
curse :  neither  can  we  ascribe  the  same  fruitfulness  to  any 
part  of  the  earth,  nor  the  same  virtue  to  any  plant  thereon 
growing,  that  they  had  before  the  flood ;  and  therefore  this 
region  of  Eden  may  be  now  no  such  flourishing  country  as 
it  was  when  it  was  first  created  in  his  perfection.  Yet  this 
I  find  written  of  it ;  first  in  Herodotus,  (Clia*  lib.  i.)  who 
was  an  eyewitness,  and  speaketli  of  the  very  place  itself,  for 
the  isle  of  Eden  is  but  tw^elve  miles  or  thereabout  from  Ni- 
neveh, and  so  from  Mosal.  Ex  Euphrate  e.Tieiis  in  Tigrimy 
aUerumJtumtii^juxta  quod  urbs  Nimi^  situ  erat^  kmc  reffia^ 
omnium  quu,s  no/}  vidimus^  optima  est^  &c,  "  Where  Eu- 
"  phrates  runneth  out  into  Tigris,  not  far  from  the  place 
**  where  Ninus  is  seated  ;  this  region,  of  all  that  we  have 
**  seen,  is  most  excellent."  And  he  addeth  afterward,  Cere^ 
ris  autem  ^uctu  proereando  adeo  Jera^  e^tj  ut  mmquami 
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Tt'Ou  fere  ducmita  rrdikit^  &c.  that  is,  '^  It  is  so  fruitful  in 
**  bringing  forth  cora,  that  it  yieldetli  two  hundred  fold  ;"" 
the  leaves  of  wheat  and  barley  being  almost  four  fingers 
broad  :  as  for  the  height  of  millet  and  sesani,  they  are  even 
in  length  hke  luito  trees,  which  although  I  know  to  be  true, 
yet  I  forbear  to  speak  hereof,  well  knowing  that  those 
things  which  are  reported  of  this  fruitlulness  will  seem 
very  incredible  to  those  which  never  were  in  the  country  of 
Babylon.  They  have  commonly  in  all  the  country  palm- 
trees  growing  of  their  own  accord,  tlie  most  of  them  bearing 
fruit ;  out  of  which  they  make  both  meats,  and  wine,  and 
honey,  ordering  them  as  the  fig-trees*  Thus  far  Herodotus, 
To  this  palm-tree,  so  much  admired  in  the  East  India, 
Strabo  and  Niger  add  a  fourth  excellencyj  which  is,  that  it 
yieldeth  bread  ;  ea:  gtiibus  pmum^  et  mel^  et  vmuMy  et  ace- 
tum  confic'umt  ;  "  of  which  these  people  make  bread,  wine, 
'*  honey, and  \nnegar.^  But  Antonius  the  Eremite  findeth  a 
fifth  commodity,  not  inferior  to  any  of  those  four,  which  is, 
that  from  tliis  selfsame  tree  there  is  drawn  a  kind  of  fine 
flax,  of  which  people  make  their  garments,  and  with  which 
in  East  India  they  prepare  the  cordage  for  their  ship;  and 
that  this  is  true,  Athanasius  in  the  life  of  Antonius  the  Ere- 
mite confesseth,  saying,  "  That  he  received  a  garment  made 
**  thereof  from  the  Eremite  himself,  which  he  brouglit  with 
"  him  out  of  this  region.""  So  therefore  those  trees,  which 
the  East  Indies  so  highly  esteem  and  so  much  admire,  (as 
indeed  the  earth  yieldeth  no  plant  comparable  to  this,)  those 
tree«,  I  say,  are  in  this  upper  Babylon,  or  region  of  Eden, 
as  common  as  any  trees  of  the  field.  Swit  etiam,  saith 
Strabo,  pasmm  per  omnem  rcgionem  palmiP  j^un  sponte  nas- 
centes ;  "  There  are  of  palms  over  all  the  whole  region,  grow- 
**  ing  of  tjieir  own  accord.^  Of  this  place  Quintus  Curtius 
maketh  this  report,  Euntibtis  a  parte  ItBim  Arabim  odomm 
fertUitate  nobiUsy  regio  campestris  interest  inter  Ttgrtm  et 
Kuphratemjjewens  tarn  ubere  et  pingui  soio^  ut  a  paMu  re- 
pelli  pecora  dicantur^  ne  satietas  perimat ;  that  is,  '*  As  you 
"  travel  on  the  left  hand  of  Arabia,  (famous  for  plenty  of 
'*  sweet  otlours,)  there  licth  a  champaign  country  placed  be- 
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"  tween  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  so  fruitfid  and  fat  a 
**  soil,  that  they  are  smd  to  drive  their  cattle  from  pasture, 
"  lest  they  should  perish  by  satiety."  Bis  ?n  anno  segeiea 
Batn^lmm  secant ;  "  The  Babylonians  cut  their  corn  twice  a 
"  year,"^  saith  Niger.  And  as  countries  generally  are  more 
fruitful  to  the  southward  than  in  the  northern  parts;  so  we 
may  judge  the  excellency  of  this  by  that  report  which  Strabo 
maketh  of  the  south  pail  of  Arnnenia,  which  is  the  north 
border  of  Eden,  or  a  part  thereof;  his  words  be  these  in 
the  Latin^  Tota  enim  hiEC  regio^frMffibus  et  arhorthn.'i  ahun^ 
dat  man^metiSj  itemque  semper  vtrentihius ;  "  This  region 
"  aboiuideth  with  pleasant  fruits,  and  trees  always  green  :'* 
which  witnessetli  a  perpetual  spring,  not  found  elsewhere  but 
in  the  Indies  only,  by  reason  of  tlie  sun's  neighbourhood, 
the  life  and  stirrer  up  of  nature  in  a  perpetual  activity.  In 
brief,  so  great  is  the  fertility  of  the  ground,  that  the  people 
are  constrained  twice  to  mow  down  their  corn-fields,  and  a 
third  time  to  eat  them  up  with  sheep;  which  husbandry  the 
Spaniards  wanting  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  for  the  fii-st 
forty  years,  could  not  make  our  kind  of  wheat  bear  seed, 
but  it  grew  up  as  high  as  the  trees,  and  was  fruitless.  Be- 
sides, those  fields  are  altogether  without  weeds,  saith  ^i  Pliny, 
who  addeth  this  singularity  to  that  soii,  that  the  second 
year  the  very  stubble  (or  rather  falling  down  of  the  seeds 
again)  yieldeth  them  a  harvest  of  corn  mthout  any  further 
labour :  his  words  are  these ;  Uhertatis  tnnt(B  S'uni^  ut  se~ 
qitenti  mmo  sponte  restibUuJiat  seges. 

SECT,  XIIL 

Of  the  river  PisoUt  and  the  land  of  Havilah, 

AFTER  the  discovery  of  Eden,  and  the  testimonies  of 
the  fertility  thereof,  it  resteth  to  prove  that  Pison  and  Ge- 
hon  are  branches  of  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  For  that  the 
knowledge  and  certainty  of  these  two  rivers  should  trou- 
ble so  many  wise  men,  it  is  strange  to  me,  seeing  necessity 
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itself  (Tigris  and  Euphrates  Ijeiog  known)  findeth  them 
out :  for  Euphrates,  or  Tigris,  or  both,  be  that  river  or  ri- 
vers of  Eden  which  water  paradise,  which  river  or  rivers 
Moses  witnesselh  afterward,  divided  into  four  heads,  where- 
of the  one  is  called  Pison,  ihc  other  Gehon,  &c.  Could, 
there  be  a  stranger  fancy  in  tlie  world,  than  when  we  find 
both  these,  namely,  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  Assyria  and 
Mesopotamia,  to  seek  the  other  two  in  India  and  Egypt, 
making  the  one  Ganges  and  the  other  Nilus  ?  Two  rivers 
as  far  distant  as  any  of  fame  known  or  discovered  in  the 
world  :  the  scriptures  making  it  so  plain,  that  these  rivers 
w^re  divided  into  four  branches;  and  with  the  scriptures, 
nature,  reason,  and  experience  bearing  witness*  There  is 
no  error  whicli  hath  not  some  sHppery  and  bad  foundation, 
or  some  appearance  of  probability  resembling  truth,  which 
w^hen  men  (who  study  to  be  singular)  find  out,  (straining 
reason  according  to  their  fancie.s,)  they  then  publish  to  the 
world  matter  of  contention  and  jangling  ;  not  doubting  but 
in  the  variable  deformity  of  men's  minds  to  find  some  par- 
takers or  sectators,  the  better  by  their  help  to  nurse  and 
cherish  such  weak  babes  as  their  own  inventions  have  be- 
gotten. 

But  this  mistaking  (and  first  for  the  river  of  Pison)  seem- 
eth  to  have  grown  out  of  the  not  distinguishing  of  that  re- 
^on  in  India  called  Havilali,  from  Havilah  which  adjoin- 
eth  to  Babylonia,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Susiana. 
For  Havilah  upon  Tigris  took  name  from  Havilah  the  son 
of  Cush ;  and  Havilah  in  India,  from  Havilah  the  son  of 
Joctan ;  the  one  remembered  by  Moses  in  the  description  of 
paradise,  the  other  where  ^  Moses  settcth  down  the  genera- 
tions of  Noah  and  his  sons  after  the  flood.  For  the  sons  of 
Cush  were  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah,  and  Raaraah  ;  and  the 
sons  of  Joctan  were  Ophir  and  Havilah,  &c.  of  which  latter, 
to  wit,  of  Ophir  and  Havilah,  the  sons  of  Joctan,  that  island 
of  Ophir,  (whence  Solomon  had  gold,)  and  Havilah  adjoin- 
ingj  had  their  names*     Now  because  Ganges  is  a  great  and 
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a  famous  river  of  the  East  India,  and  Havilali  a  country  of 
the  same,  and  is  situated  upon  Ganges;  hence  it  came  that 
Ganges  is  taken  for  *  Pison,  which  river  is  said  by  Moses  to 
water  the  knd  of  Havilah.  Or  perhaps  it  was  supposed 
that  those  four  rivers  named  by  Moses  must  of  necessity 
be  four  of  the  greatest  in  the  world ;  whence  (supposing 
that  Ganges  was  the  next  great  and  famous  river  after  Ti^ 
gris  and  Euphrates)  they  chose  out  this  river  to  make  one 
of  the  four*  And  yet  certainly  there  is  another  river,  whom 
in  these  respects  tliey  should  rather  have  chosen  than  Gan- 
ges ;  for  the  river  Indus  on  this  side  India,  for  beauty,  for 
nearness,  and  for  ability,  giveth  no  way  place  to  Ganges ; 
Ijyt  exceedeth  it  in  all.  And  how  can  any  reasonable  man 
conceive  that  Ganges  can  be  one  of  the  four  heads ;  seeing 
Indus  Cometh  between  it  and  Tigris,  and  between  Tigris 
and  Indus  is  all  that  large  empire  of  Persia,  consisting  of 
many  kingdoms.  And  again ;  farther  towards  the  east,  and 
beyond  Indus,  are  all  those  ample  dominions  of  India  intra 
Gang€7a  which  lie  between  those  tw^o  proud  rivers  of  Indus 
and  Ganges,  now  called  the  kingdom  of  Mogor.  So  as  if 
Indus  be  not  accounted  for  any  of  the  four,  because  it  is  re- 
moved from  Tigris  by  all  the  breadth  of  Persia,  then  how 
much  less  Ganges,  which  falleth  into  the  ocean,  little  less 
than  forty  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  Indus?  Surely,  who- 
soever readeth  the  story  of  Alexander  shall  find,  that  there 
is  no  river  in  Asia  that  can  exceed  Indus,  For  Hydaspis 
w*as  of  that  breadth  and  depth,  as  Alexander  thereon  in 
great  galleys  transported  himself  and  the  greatest  part  ox 
his  army,  and  in  sailing  down  that  branch  of  Indus  found 
it  so  large  and  deep,  and  by  reason  thereof  so  great  a  billow, 
as  it  endangered  his  whole  fleet,  which  was  ready  to  be 
swallowed  up  therein  :  Hydaspis,  as  aforesaid,  being  but 
one  of  many  branches  of  Indus,  comparable  to  it,  and  as 
great  as  it,  having  besides  this  the  rivers  of  Coas,  of  Su- 
astus,  Acesines,  Adris,  (otherwise  Hirotis,}  Hispalis,and  Za- 
radus,  all  which  make  but  one  Indus,  and  by  it  are  swal- 
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lowed  up  with  all  their  children  and  companions^  which  be- 
ing all  ina>rporated  and  made  one  stream,  it  crosseth  athwart 
Asia,  and  then  at  Camlmia  visiteth  the  ocean  sea. 

But  because  Pisonj  which  compasselh  Havilali,  as  also 
'  Gehon,  which  watereth  Cush ,  must  somewhere  be  joined 
with  the  rest  in  one  body,  or  at  least  be  found  to  proceed 
out  of  the  same  country  of  Eden,  out  of  w  hich  the  other 
two  heads  do  proceed,  out  of  doubt  they  cannot,  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  be  Ganges  or  Nilus  :  for  Nilus  riseth  in 
the  uttermost  of  the  south,  and  rimneth  northward  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea ;  and  the  river  Ganges  riseth  out  of  the 
mountain  Imaus,  or  (as  others  will  have  it)  Caucasus,  which 
divides  the  northern  Scythia  from  India,  and  runneth  from 
north  to  south  into  the  Indian  ocean.  And  as  for  Perath 
and  Hiddekel,  (that  is,  Euphrates  and  Tigris,)  the  one  of 
them  is  begotten  in  Armenia,  near  Georgiana  or  Iberia ;  the 
other  not  far  off  in  the  same  Armenia,  by  the  Gordiaean 
mountains,  so  as  Ganges,  who  only  travelleth  in  her  own  In- 
dia, and  Nilus  through  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  never  saw  the 
land  of  Eden,  or  joined  themselves  in  one  channel,  either 
with  themselves  or  with  either  of  the  other ;  and  therefore 
could  not  at  any  time  from  thence  be  separated  or  divided 
into  four  heads  or  branches,  according  to  Moses, 

Therefore  the  river  Pison,  which  enricheth  Havilah,  is 
tlie  same  which,  by  joining  itself  with  Tigris,  was  therefore 
called  Pisi -Tigris,  or  Piso -Tigris,  of  Pison  and  Tigris,  which 
river  wateretli  that  Havilah,  which  Havilah  the  son  of  Cush 
gave  name  unto,  and  not  Havilah  of  India,  so  called  of  Ha- 
T?ilah  the  son  of  Joctan^  who  inhabited  ^ith  his  brother 
Ophir  in  the  east.  And  this  Havilali  of  the  Cushites  hath 
also  ^  gold,  bdellium,  and  the  onyx^stone.  This  bdeUium 
is  a  tree,  of  the  bigness  of  an  olive,  whereof  Arabia  hath 
great  plenty,  which  yieldeth  a  certain  gum,  sweet  to  smell 
to,  but  bitter  in  taste,  called  also  bdellium.  The  Hebrews 
take  the  loadstone  for  bdellium.  Beroaldus  affinneth,  that 
Bdela  in  Hebrew  signifieth  pearl ;  so  doth  Eugubinus ;  and 
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Jerome  calls  it  Oleaster :  be  it  what  it  will,  a  tree  bearing 
gum  or  pearl,  Havilah  or  Susiana  hath  plenty  of  both. 
Now  this  country  of  Susiana  or  Havilali  stretcheth  itself  t*v 
wards  the  north,  as  far  as  the  altars  of  Hercules,  and  from 
thence  embracetli  all  the  tract  of  land  southward,  as  far  as 
the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  east  side  thereof :  from  which  east 
side  had  the  Shehans  (which  traded  with  the  city  of  Tyre, 
according  to  Ezekiel)  their  great  plenty  of  gold,  wliich 
Strabo  also  witnesseth,  as  was  shewed  l>efore. 

The  *  Greeks  had  a  conceit  that  Pison  was  Danubius ; 
the  rabbins  take  it  for  Nilus,  Aben-Ezro,  saith  7  Hopkins, 
out  of  rabbi  Saadia,  translateth  Pison  into  Nilus :  but  Ni- 
lus  findeth  the  same  impossibility  that  Ganges  doth ;  and 
Danubius  hath  the  sea  of  Hellespont  and  all  Asia  the  Less 
between  it  and  Tigris.  Now  Pison,  which  runneth  through 
Havilah  or  Susiana,  doth  to  this  day  retain  some  sign  of 
this  name ;  for  wliere  it  and  Tigris  embrace  each  other  un- 
der the  city  of  Apamia,  there  do  they  agree  of  a  joint  anti 
compoundetl  name,  and  are  called  Piso -Tigris.  Ant!  it  is 
strange  unto  me,  that  from  so  great  antiquity  there  should 
be  found  remaining  any  resembling  sound  of  the  finst  name : 
for  Babylon  itself,  whicli  dwelleth  so  near  these  rivers,  is  by 
some  writers  known  by  the  name  of  Bandas,  as,  by  ^  Postel- 
lus,  by  Castaldus,  of  Baldaeh  ;  by  Barius,  of  Bagdad ;  and 
of  Boughedor,  by  *  Andrew  Theuet ;  and  yet  all  those  that 
have  lately  seen  it  call  it  Bagdet,  To  this  river  of  Pison, 
**  Ptolemy  indeed,  with  many  others,  give  the  name  of  Ba- 
silius  or  Regius,  and  Gehon  they  terra  Maharsares  and 
Marsias,  and  Baai*sares.  So  is  Euphrates,  near  the  spring 
and  fountain,  by  Strabo  and  ^  Phny  called  Pixirates :  by 
Junius^  Puckperath,  out  of  the  Hebrew,  that  is,  the  profu- 
sion or  coming  forth  of  Euphrates:  where  it  breaketh 
through  the  mountain  Taurus,  it  takes  the  name  of  Omyra. 
Plutarch  calls  it  Medus  and  Zaranda;  the  Hebrews  Parath, 
saith  Ar  Montanus;    Pagninus,  Perath;  Josephus,  Pho- 
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nih  ;  Eusebiiis,  Zoziiiiiis;  Aiiimianus,  Cbaljmicus;  Gisti- 
Ian  us  and  Colinutiiis  term  il  Cobar,  whicb  Ezekiel  calletb 
Chehar ;  but  this  is  but  a  branch  of  Euphrates,  The  As^ 
Syrians  know  it  by  the  name  of  Arnialcliar,  or  Nahor  Mal- 
cha  ;  but  now  commonly  it  is  called  Frat, 

Tiie  same  confusion  of  names  hath  Tigi'is ;  as,  Biglito 
and  Diglath,  Seilax  and  Soilax  of  the  Hebrews  it  was 
called  Hiddekel ;  now  of  tlie  inhabitants  Tegii, 

But  Mercer  upon  Genesis  conceivcth  rightly  of  these  ri- 
vers: for  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  saith  he,  stream  into  four 
branches,  two  of  which  keep  their  ancient  names,  and  the 
other  two  are  called  Pison  and  Gehon.  The  reason  why 
these  two  rivers  joined  in  one  {below  Aj>amia)  lose  thfir 
names,  and  are  called  Pisi -Tigris,  and  the  memory  of  Eu- 
phrates extinguished,  is,  because  the  best  part  of  Euphrates 
running  through  the  channel  of  Gehon,  sinketh  into  the 
lakes  of  Chaldea,  not  far  from  Ur,  the  city  of  Abraham, 
and  fall  not  entirely  into  the  Persian  sea,  as  Tigris  accom- 
jxinied  with  Pison  doth. 

This  eiTor,  that  Pison  was  Ganges,  was  first  broached  by 
Josephus,  (whose  fields,  though  they  be  fertile,  yet  are  tliey 
exceeding  full  of  weeds,}  and  other  men,  (who  take  his  au- 
thority to  be  sufficient  in  matter  of  description,  whereupon 
depended  no  other  important  consequence,)  were  not  curious 
in  the  examination  thereof.  For  Epiphanius,  Augustine, 
and  Jerome,  take  tliis  for  current;  whereof  it  followed, 
that  as  Pison  was  transported  into  the  East  India,  to  find 
out  Havilah  ;  so  was  Gehon  drawn  into  Africa,  to  compass 
Ethiopia.  But  if  Havilah,  whereof  Moses  speaketh  in  the 
description  of  paradise,  he  found  to  be  a  region  adjoining 
to  Babylon  on  the  one  side,  and  Cush  (which  is  falsely  in- 
terpreted Ethiopia)  fastened  to  it  on  the  other  side,  we  shall 
not  need  then  to  work  wonders,  that  is,  to  impose  upon  men 
the  transportation  of  rivers  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other,  which  (among  other  uses)  were  made  to  transptirt 
men.  Now  it  was  in  the  valley  of  Shinar,  where  Cush  the 
son  of  Ham  first  sat  down  with  his  sons,  Sheba,  Havilah, 
Sabtah,  Raamah,  Ninn^od,  &c.  and  of  Havilah,  the  son  of 
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Ciisli,  did  that  region  take  namo,  whicli  Pisoii  compasseth ; 
and  the  land  {eallt'd  Cush)  which  Gelion  watereth,  took 
name  (if  Cush  himself.  For  as  the  sons  of  Joctan,  Ophir, 
and  Ilavilah,  seated  themselves  as  near  together  as  they 
could  in  India,  so  did  the  sons  of  Cush  in  Sliinar,  or  Baby- 
lonia, where  Ninirod  built  Babel :  for  Havilali  or  Chavilah 
was  first  Chysea  of  Cush;  then  Chusag  Susa^  and  Susiana. 
From  this  Havilah  unto  the  deserts  of  Sur  did  the  Israel- 
ites and  Amalekitcs  possess  all  the  interjacent  countries;  for 
d  Saul  snwie  the  AnmleMtes  from  HavUali  to  Sur :  which 
Sur  the  Chaldean  paraphrast  conv^erteth  Hagra,  and  Hagra 
bordereth  the  Red  sea;  but  this  was  not  meant  from  Sur 
upon  the  Red  sea  to  Havilah  in  the  East  India;  for  Saul 
was  no  such  traveller  or  conqueror,  and  therefore  Havilah 
must  be  found  nearer  liome,  where  the  sons  of  Ismael  inha- 
bited, and  which  country  Saul  wasted  :  for  Amalek  and  the 
Amalekites  possessed  that  neck  of  country  between  tlie  Per- 
sian sea  and  the  Red  sea;  Havilah  being  the  eKtrenic  of  the 
one  towards  the  ciist,  and  Sur  of  the  other  tmvards  Egypt 
and  the  westj  leaving  that  great  body  of  Araliia  Fcelix  to- 
wards the  south ;  and  they  spread  themselves  with  the  Mi- 
dianites  and  Ednmcans  from  the  east  j:»art,  or  back-side  of 
the  holy  land,  to  the  banks  of  Euphrates,  comprising  the 
best  parts  of  Arabia  Petrtea  and  Dcscrta* 

SECT.  XIV. 

Of  the  river  Gehon  and  the  html  of  Cush:  mid  of  the  ill  trumiut- 
ing  of  Ethiopmfor  Cush^  %  Chroo.  xxi,  i6. 

NOW  as  Havilah  in  the  East  India  drew  Pison  so  far 
out  of  his  way  thither,  si3  I  say  did  Cush  (being  by  the  Se^ 
venty  translated  Ethiopia)  force  Gehon  into  Africa,  For 
Cush  being  taken  for  Ethiopia  by  the  Greeks,  whom  the 
Latins  followed,  Gehon  conse<|uently  was  esteemed  for  Ni- 
lus.  But  c  Ethiopians  are,  as  much,  as  black  or  burnt 
faces,  whose  propr  country  is  called  Thebaides,  lying  to 
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the  southward  of  all  Egypt.  And  although  there  be  many 
other  regions  of  Ethiopians,  and  far  south  iii  Africa^  yet 
those  of  Thebaides  are  those  so  often  remembered  in  the 
Egyptian  stories,  and  out  of  which  nation  they  had  many 
thnes  their  kings  of  Egypt :  all  which  Ethiopians  are  very 
near,  or  else  directly  under  the  equinoctial  llnej  which  is 
very  far  from  that  land  inhabited  by  the  Chusites ;  who  are 
neither  black  of  colour,  nor  in  any  sort  neighbouring  t&r- 
ridci  zona.    But  this  translation  of  the  Septuagint  Pererius 


doth  qualify  in  this  manner.  There  are,  saith  he,  two 
Ethiopiasj  the  east  and  the  west :  and  this  division  he  find- 
eth  in  Straboj  out  of  Homer*  Now  because  there  is  no  co- 
lour to  make  Chus  Ethiopia  in  Africa,  Pererius  will  make 
Cush  and  the  land  of  the  Chusites  (which  is  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  a  part  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  with  the  region  of  Midian) 
to  be  the  east  Ethiopia. 

Now  if  it  be  granted  that  Cush  and  the  land  of  the  Chus- 
ites be  that  tract  from  Sur  to  Havilali,  according  to  the 
scriptures  j  f  Habitavit  Ismael  ah  HavUah  usque  Sur^  qtim 
respicii  JE^yptwrn  introeuntihts  Assyrtos ;  "  Isuiael  dwelt 
"  from  Havilali  unto  Sur,  that  is,  towards  Egypt,  as  thou 
'*  goest  towards  Assyria :"  tlie  same  sufficeth  to  prove  that 
Gehon  cannot  be  Nilus,  but  a  river  which  watereth  Cush, 
and  not  Ethiopia.  But  this  place  of  scripture,  Habitatni 
hmaely  Sec.  hath  this  sense :  "  Ismacl  dwelt  from  Havilah, 
**  which  is  the  way  of  Assyria,  or  the  country  bordering  A^ 
**  Syria ;  and  Sur,  which  lieth  towards  Egypt  f'  which  is  as 
much  to  say  as,  ihe  E  issues  of  Ismael,  (whereof  there  were 
twelve  princesj)  whom  God  had  promised  to  make  a  great 
people^  inhabited  all  those  repons  between  the  border  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria.  And  that  they  were  (according  to  the 
word  of  God)  so  increased  and  multiphed,  it  well  appeared, 
when  h  2erah  the  Chusite,  which  others  call  Tharantha, 
brought  an  army  of  ten  hundred  thousand  against  Asa  king 
of  Juda*  Which  army  came  not  out  of  Ethiopia  beyond 
Egypt ;  for  that  had  been  a  strange  progress  for  such  a 
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multitude  as  ten  liundred  thousand,  having  so  mighty  n 
king  as  the  king  of  Egypt,  between  Palestina  and  Ethiopia. 
But  these  were  the  Chusltes,  Anaalekites,  Midiaiiites,  Is- 
maelites,  and  Arabians,  For  it  is  written,  that  after  Asa 
(strengt!iened  by  God)  had  defeated  this  world  of  an  army, 
he  in  foilowing  his  victory  took  some  of  the  cities  of  king 
Zerah  round  about,  as  Gerar.  Now  that  Gerar  is  a  city  of 
the  Ethiopians,  it  cannot  be  suspected:  for  these  be  the 
words  of  the  scrijiture  disproving  it :  ^  And  Abraham  de- 
parted thefice  towards  the  smiiJi  country y  and  dwelt  betwee^i 
Cadesh  and  Sm\  mid  sojourned  in  Gerar,  Now  Sur  is  that 
jiart  upon  which  Moses  and  the  Israelites  first  set  their  feet 
after  they  pfissed  the  Red  sea,  where  the  ^  Amalekites  in  Re- 
phidim  set  on  thcni,  supposing  that  they  had  been  weary, 
and  unable  to  resist.  Again,  in  the  story  of  Isaac  it  is  writ- 
teo,  1  Wherefbre  Isaac  went  to  Abimelech^  and  the  PhUu* 
tines  unto  Gerar:  and  I  am  sure  Abimeleeh  and  the  Phi- 
listines  were  no  Ethiopians.  And,  Jastly,  Moses  himself, 
where  he  describeth  the  bounds*  of  Canaan,  hath  these  ' 
words:  "^  TIhe?i  the  border  of' the  Canaanites  wasj^om  Sy" 
don^  fljf  thoit  comeM  to  Gerar  :  for  Sydon  was  the  frontier 
of  Canaan  towards  the  north,  and  Gerar  by  Gazah  towards 
the  south.  But  indeed,  howsoever  Pererius  doth  with  an 
honest  excuse  salve  his  translation  of  Chus  for  Ethiopia,  yet 
it  appeaiTth  plainly,  that  the  Septuagint  and  Josephii:^  did 
altogether  misunderstand  this  place.  And  firsts  for  Homer's 
east  and  west  Ethiopia,  they  are  both  found  elsewhere. 
For  Pliny,  in  his  fifth  book  and  eighth  chapter,  citeth  Ho- 
mer for  an  author  of  these  two  Ethiopias.  But  the  east 
Ethiopia  is  that  which  compasseth  Nilus  to  the  south  of 
Egypt,  and  is  the  south  border  thereof;  now  a  part  of  the 
empire  of  the  Abyssines,  under  Prester  John ;  and  the  west 
Ethiopia  is  that  which  joineth  itself  with  the  river  Niger, 
whicti  we  call  Senega  and  Gambra  :  for  thereabouts  are 
these  Ethiopians,  called  Perorsi,  Daratites,  with  divers  other 
names,  which  "Pliny  numbereth.    But   all    these   arc  in 
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Africa,  and  beyond  the  deserts  thereof,  saith  Pliny,  out  of 
Homer,  Agrippa^  and  Juba;  which  regions  indeed  (I  mean 
that  of  Niger,  and  that  of  Prester  John,  and  the  Troglodites) 
he  due  east  and  west.  But  a?  for  Cush,  and  the  region  of 
the  Iboiaelitesj  &c.  they  are  extended  directly  north  from 
that  Ethiopia  which  is  beyond  Egypt.  Now  that  Joseph  os 
w^as  exceeding  gross  herein,  it  appeareth  by  that  fiction 
which  he  hath  of  Moses  when  he  served  Pharaoh  in  the 
wars  against  the  Ethiopians  :  for  in  that  (to  make  Chus 
Ethiopia)  he  transporteth  Midian  by  miracle  over  the  Red 
sea,  and  beyond  all  Egypt,  and  setteth  it  in  Ethiopia,  as 
shall  be  shew^ed  more  at  large  in  the  chapter  of  the  worW^s 
plantation.  Again,  that  Gehon  was  improperly  translated 
Nilus,  Pererius  confesseth,  and  layeth  it  rather  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Greek  copy,  than  otherwise.  And  whereas 
the  Septuagin  t  have  converted  this  place  of  the  prophet  Je- 
remy, ^  And  what  ImM  thou  now  to  do  in  the  way  (}f  Egypt ^ 
to  drink  the  water  ofNUttsf  Quid  iibi  vis  in  via  Mgypti^ 
lit  bihas  aquam  Gehon  f  To  this  saith  Pererius,  Profecto 
Hehraice  ibi  nan  est  tfox  Gehon  sed  Sichor^  guce  significat 
nigrum  et  turbidum  ;  "  Truly,'*"'  saith  Pererius,  "the  word 
*'  Gehofi  in  this  place  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  but  Si- 
**  chor,  which  signifieth  black  and  troubled  water."''' 

Furthermore,  this  is  a  manifest  and  unanswerable  argu- 
ment, that  Chtis  was  ill  taken  for  Ethiopia.  P  Moses  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Jethro,  prince  and  priest  of  Midian, 
whom  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  call  a  Midianite,  and  not 
Q  Ethiopissam,  as  (with  Josephus)  the  Geneva  converts  it^ 
though  it  helps  it  a  little  with  a  marginal  note.  Now  it  is 
without  dispute  that  Zipporah  was  of  the  country  of  Mi- 
dian, which  is  that  part  of  Arabia  Petra^a  bordering  the  Red 
sea;  for  it  is  written  in  Exodus,  that  Moses  ^fiedfrmft  Pfm- 
7'aoh  into  ths  land  ofMidiaUj  and  sat  down  by  a  well^  &c, ; 
and  again,  ^  Wheri  Moses  kept  the  sheep  of' Jethro  hisjather 
in  law,  priest  of  Midian^  &c. :  indeed  these  four  nations  are 
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every  where  mixed  in  the  scriptures,  because  they  dwell  con- 
fusctlly  with  one  another;  to  wit,  the  Midianites,  the  Is- 
inaeHtes,  the  Amalekites,  and  the  Chusites,  which  were  all 
in  one  general  word  Arabians^  and  in  the  si^riptures  some- 
times called  by  one  of  those  names  and  sometimes  by  an- 
other, as  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  S5,  £27,  28,  that  Joseph  was  sold  to 
the  Ismaelites ;  and  again,  ver.  36.  it  is  written,  that  the  Mi- 
dianUes  sold  Joseph  to  Potiphar^  PfmraolCs  steward.  The 
Genevians,  in  a  marginal  note,  (to  avoid  this  confounding  of 
the  nations,)  say,  that  Moses  wrote  according  to  their  opi- 
nion, who  took  the  Midianites  and  Ismaelites  to  be  all  one. 
But  Moses  wrote  not  after  any  man's  opinion,  he  wrote  the 
truth,  and  these  were  all  Arabians  ;  and  so  in  this  very  place 
it  appeareth  by  their  merchandise  which  they  brought  with 
them  when  they  bought  Joseph:  for  their  ^camels  were 
laden  with  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  which  are  the 
trades  of  Arabia  Foelixj  from  whence  chiefly,  and  from  the 
East  India,  all  the  world  is  served  with  myrrh  and  frankin- 
cense ;  and  their  spices  they  received  from  the  east  side  of 
the  iVrabian  gulf,  as  aforesaid.  And  in  chap,  xxxix.  ver.  1. 
it  is  said  that  FoHphar  bought  Joseph  of  the  IsmaeliteSf 
which  the  Chaldean  paraphrast  in  the  same  place  calleth 
Arabians.  Now,  to  make  this  the  more  manifest,  it  is  writ- 
ten, in  Judges  vi,  3.  that  u^hen  Israel  had  sown^  then 
came  tip  the  MkUamtcs^  and  the  Jfnalehites,  and  they  of 
ifie  easif  and  came  upon  them :  they  of  the  east  were  Ara- 
bians of  the  Desert ;  so  as  where  before,  in  the  buying  of 
Joseph,  the  Midianites  and  the  Ismaelites  were  confused, 
here  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites  are  made  one  nation. 
For  in  the  prosecution  of  the  story  of  Gideon,  the  "Midian- 
ites only  are  named,  as  compreliending  both  nations ;  and 
these  nations  are  all  called  *  Ismaelites,  and  neither  Midi- 
anites nor  Amalekites.  As  when  Gideon  desired  that 
every  man  would  give  him  the  golden  eai*-rings  which  they 
had  taken  after  the  victory  against  Zebah  and  Zalmunna, 
kings  of  Arabia,  amounting  to  seventeen  hundred  shekels  of 
gold,  it  is  written,  ^  For  t}tey  had  g(dilen  car-rhiffs,  because 

*  Gcu.  JULXvii,  25.  "  Judges  vi.  *  Judges  vili.  J4. 
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they  were  Imtaeliies;  and  these  Isniaelites  were  a  great 
and  valiant  nation^  and  ever  in  action  of  war.  y  3Iamts  ejus 
contra  of fines ^  et  manus  ornnmrn  contra  ettm  ;  **  His  hand,^ 
saith  God  of  Ismael,  **  shall  l>e  against  all  men,  and  every 
**  man's  hand  against  him,'"  Of  these  Ismaelites  came  the 
Mahometan  Arabians,  though  some  writers  think  JMahomet 
to  be  of  the  Schenitie.  And  these  Isniaelites,  which  inhabit 
chiefly  in  Cedar  and  the  deserts  of  Sur  and  Pharan,  saith 
JosephiiSj  use  poison  upon  their  arrows,  as  the  Indians  do. 
Towards  the  south-east  are  the  Midianites,  and  Chusites  t' 
and  beyond  them,  towards  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  Ama- 
lekites ;  and  all  are  one  nation,  and  all  Arabians. 

Lastly,  the  ill  translation  of  Ethiopia  for  Chus,  is,  amongst 
other  places,  made  most  apparent  in  Chronicles,  in  these 
words:  ^  So  the  Lord  stirred  up  against  Jehoram  the  spi~ 
rit  of  the  PMlutines  and  the  Arabians.^  which  confine  the 
EiMcqnans ;  so  Jerome  reads  it :  the  Geneva  translation 
hath  it,  which  were  besides  the  Ethiophms,  Now  how  far 
it  is  off  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Negroes,  or  Ethi- 
opians, every  man  that  looketh  in  a  map  may  judge.  For 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians  do  mix  and  join  \nth  the  land 
of  the  Chu sites,  and  are  distant  from  Ethiopia  about  thirty- 
two  or  thirty-three  degrees,  and  therefore  not  their  next 
neighlionrs  ;  but  all  Egypt  and  the  deserts  of  Sur  and  Phsr- 
ran  are  between  them.  So  as  tliis  place  of  the  second  of 
Chronicles  should  have  been  transktedin  these  words:  So 
tfie  Lord  stirred  up  againM  Jehoram  iJie  spirits  of  the  PM^ 
listines  and  ArabiaTis^  which  confine  and  border  upon,  the 
Chuiiies^  who  indeed  are  their  next  neighbours,  ^  Abulia 
super  est  diMtatio^  quin  jEthiopia  in  sacris  Uteris  sit  Arabim 
propinqua  ;  "  There  remaineth  no  doubt,''^  saith  Steuchius, 
"  but  Ethiopia  in  the  scriptures  is  taken  for  that  country 
**  which  joineth  to  Arabia." 

Now  may  we  think  it  is  probable,  or  possible,  that  Moses 
could  be  ignorant  of  Nil  us  ?  No ;  he  knew  it,  no  living  man 
so  well,  and  therefore  would  never  have  named  Gehon  for 
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Nilus,  or  Nilus  for  Gehon,    Surely,  if  Moses  had  meant  Ni- 
lijs  when  he  nanietl  Gehon,  he  would  have  called  the  river 
(iDto  which  he  was  cast  upon  reeds,  and  preser\^ed  by  God, 
working  compassion  in  the  ^  daughter  of  Pharaoh)  a  river 
of  "Egypt,  wherein  he  was  born  and  br<3fl,  and  wrought  so 
many  miracles.     Besides,  the  river  of  Nilns  is  often  named 
in  the  scriptures,  but  never  by  the  name  of  Gehon*    And  if 
Moses  had  told  the  Israelites  that  Nilus  had  been  a  river 
of  paradise,  they  might  justly  have  thought  that  he  had  de- 
rided them  :  for  they  had  lived  there  all  the  days  of  their 
lives,  and  found  no  such  paradise  at  all,  nor  any  memory 
or  speech  thereof;  except  we  shall  believe  the  paradise  of 
Hesperides,  where,  saith  ^  Pliny,  there  was  nothing  found 
in  his  time  but  wild  olives,  instead  of  golden  apples.     But 
Nilus  is  twice  called  Sichor,  once  in  ^i  Isaiah  and  once  in 
the  prophet  ^  Jer<^y  ;  and  yet  in  those  places  it  is  not  said 
to  be  a  river  of  Ethiopia,  but  of  Egypt.     For  in  a  word, 
the  Israelites  had  never  any  communion  or  affairs  with  the 
Ethiopians,  nor  any  intelligence  or  trade  beyond   Egypt 
to  the  south  ;    but  the  enemies   which  they  had  on   the 
south  and  east  parts  were  these  nations  of  the  Chusites, 
Philistines,  Ismaelites,  Amalekites,  and  Midianitesj  who  be- 
ing often  governed  by  many  little  kings,  or  regvlij  were  dis- 
Unwished  in  names,  according  to  the  fathers  and  heads  of 
those  nations ;  but  in  one  general  name  were  ail  Arabians, 
On  the  north  side  of  Canaan,  they  were  afflicted  with  the 
Coelesyrians,  with   the  Magogiaos,  Tubalines,  and  others 
their  adherents;  and,  thirdly,  within  themselves,  the  nations 
which  remained  of  the  ancient  Canaanites  held  the  strong- 
est cities  upon  the  sea-coast,  as  Tyre,  Sidon,  Aeon,  Gaza, 
and  many  others :  yea,  Jerusalem  itself  was  withheld  from 
Israel  (irom  the  days  of  Moses  even  unto  the  time  of  David) 
by  the  Jebusites. 

That  which  now  remaineth  of  most  difficulty  is,  that  it 
doth  not  appear  that  any  part  of  Gehon  watereth  that  part 
of  Arabia  the  Stony,  which  the  Chusites  inhabited  in  the 
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times  of  tlie  kings  of  Israel  r  and  in  this  desert  it  was,  that 
Matt.BertMldus  lost  himself  in  seeking  out  pai'adisc:  for  he 
was  driven  (to  my  understanding)  to  create  two  rivers,  and 
call  them  Gehon  and  Fison ;  to  the  end  that  the  one  might 
water  Chus,  and  the  other  Havilah,  ff>r  I  find  none  such  in 
rerum  ftaiura  as  he  hath  described :  by  which  rivers  he  also 
includcth  within  paradise  even  Arabia  the  Desert. 

And  as  he  well  proved  tliat  Pison  was  not  Ganges,  nor 
Gehon  Nilus;  so  where  to  find  them  elsewhere,  it  seemeth 
he  knew  not.  Certainly  this  river  of  Gehon,  which  he  mak- 
eih  to  £all  into  the  MLM^literranean  at  Gaza,  and  w^hose 
springs  he  findeth  far  east  in  Arabia,  is  but  imaginary  :  for 
the  current  by  Gaza  is  but  a  small  stream,  rising  between  it 
and  the  Red  sea,  whose  head  from  Gaza  itself  is  httle  more 
than  twenty  Englisli  miles,  as  shall  appear  hereafter.  But, 
questionless,  hence  it  comes  that  many  were  mistaken.  They 
all  considered  of  the  habitations  of  the  Chosites  as  they 
were  plantetl  when  the  state  of  Israel  stood,  and  when  it 
flourished,  being  then  their  near  neighbours,  and  never  look- 
ed bjick  to  the  first  seats  and  plantation  of  Chus.  For  af- 
ter the  flood,  Chus  and  his  children  never  rested  till  they 
found  the  valley  of  Shinar,  in  which  and  near  which  him- 
self wdth  his  sons  first  inhabited.  Havilali  took  the  river- 
side of  Tigris  chiefly  on  the  east,  which  after  his  own  name 
he  called  Havilah,  now  Susiana :  Raamah  and  Sheba  fur- 
ther down  the  river,  in  the  entrance  of  Arabia  Foelix.  Nim- 
rod  seated  himself  in  the  best  of  the  valley,  where  he  built 
Babel,  whereof  that  region  had  afterwards  the  name  of  Ba^ 
bylonia.  Chus  himself  and  his  brother  Mizraira  first  kept 
upon  Gehon,  which  falleth  into  the  lakes  of  Chaldea,  and  in 
process  of  time,  and  as  their  people  increased,  they  drew 
themselves  more  westerly  towards  the  Red  or  Arabian  sea : 
from  whence  Mlzraim  passed  over  into  Egypt,  in  which  tract 
the  Chusites  remained  for  many  years  after.  Now  because 
there  could  be  no  such  river  found  in  Arabia  the  Stony, 
which  tliey  might  entitle  Gehon,  they  translated  Chus  Ethi- 
opia, and  Gehon  Nil  us.  And  if  we  do  examine  this  mis- 
taking by  example,  we  sliall  the  better  perceive  it  as  it  was. 
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For  let  us  suppise  that  Ikute,  or  whosoever  else  iliat  first 
peopled  this  island,  had  arrive<l  upon  the  river  Thames,  and 
calhng  the  island  after  his  name  Britannia,  it  might  be  said 
that  Thames  or  Terns  was  a  river  that  watered  Britannia ; 
and  when  afterwards,  in  process  of  time,  the  same  Brute  had 
also  diseovered  ant!  conquered  Scotland,  which  he  alsi>  en- 
titled by  the  same  name  of  Britannia,  after-ages  might  con- 
chide  that  Scotland  was  no  part  tliereof,  because  the  river 
Terns  is  not  found  therein.  Or  let  us  suppose  that  Europa, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  gave  the 
name  to  Europe,  according  to  Herodotus,  lib.  L  and  4,  and 
that  the  first  discoverers  thereof  arrived  in  the  mouth  of 
some  river  in  Thrace,  which  then  watered  as  much  of  Eu- 
rope  as  he  first  discovered  ;  shall  we  in  like  sort  resolve,  thai 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  &c.  are  no  part  of  Europe,  be- 
cause that  river  is  not  found  in  them,  or  any  of  then^  ?  Iti 
like  manner  was  it  said  by  Moses,  in  his  description  of  Ge- 
hon,  that  it  watered  the  whole  land  of  Chus ;  but  not  the 
whole  land  which  the  Chusites  should  or  might  in  future 
time  conquer,  peoplcj  and  inhabit,  seeing  in  after-ages  they 
became  lords  of  many  nations,  and  they  might,  perchance, 
have  been  masters,  in  time,  {as  the  Saracens  which  came  of 
them  were,)  of  a  great  part  of  the  world.  For  tliough  the 
Babylonian  empire,  which  took  beginning  in  Nimrod  t!ie  son 
of  Chus,  consisted  at  the  first  but  of  four  cities,  to  wit.  Ba- 
bel, Erech,  Acad,  and  Chalne,  yet  we  find,  that  his  success- 
ors witliin  a  few  years  after  commanded  aJl  the  whole  world 
in  effect :  and  the  fame  of  Babel  consimied  the  memory  of 
Chusea.  For  of  this  tower  of'  confhnon  did  all  that  land 
take  the  name  of  Babylonia :  and  the  greatness  of  that  em- 
pire, founded  by  Nimrod  a  younger  son,  obscured  tlie  name 
and  nation  of  his  father  Cush  in  those  parts,  until  they  crept 
further  off,  and  in  places  not  yet  entitled,  and  further  from 
the  Babylonian  empire,  where  the  Chusites  retained  their 
names,  which  also  they  fastened  to  the  soil  and  territory  by 
themselves  afterwards  inhabited  and  held.  And  we  may 
not  think  that  Chus,  or  any  of  his,  could  in  haste  creep 
through  those  desert  regions,  which  the  length  of  130  years 
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after  the  flood  had,  as  it  were,  fortified  with  thickets,  and 
permitted  every  bush  and  brier,  reed  and  tree,  to  join 
themselves  J  as  it  were^  into  one  main  body  and  forest.  For 
if  we  look  with  judgment  and  reason  into  the  w^orld's  plan- 
tation^  wc  shall  find  that  every  family  seated  themselves  as 
near  together  as  possibly  they  could ;  and  though  necessity 
enforced  Uiem,  after  they  grew  full  of  people,  to  spread 
themselves,  and  creep  out  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia,  yet  did 
they  it  with  this  athnce,  as  that  they  might  at  all  times  re- 
sort,  and  succour  one  another  by  river,  the  fields  being 
then  (without  all  doubt)  impassable,  So  Nimrod,  w4io  out 
of  wit  and  strength  usui-ped  dominion  over  the  rest,  sat 
down  in  the  very  confluence  of  all  those  rivers  which  wa- 
tered paradise:  for  thither  it  was  to  winch  the  greatest 
troops  of  Noah's  children  repaired;  and  from  the  same 
place  whence  mankind  hax:l  his  be^nning,  from  thence  had 
they  again  their  increase.  The  first  father  of  men,  Adam, 
hail  therein  his  former  habitation.  The  second  father  of 
mankind,  Noah,  began  from  thence  his  dispersion. 

Now  as  Nnnrod  the  youngest,  yet  strongest,  made  his 
choice  of  Babe!,  as  aforesaid,  which  both  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates cleansed  and  enriched ;  so  did  Havilah  place  himself 
upon  Piso-Tigris;  Haamah  and  his  son  Sheba  further  down 
upon  the  same  river,  on  the  sesu-coast  of  Arabia;  Chus 
himself  upon  Gehon,  the  fairest  branch  of  Euphrates.  And 
when  they  began  to  spread  themselves  further  off,  yet  they 
always  festened  themselves  to  the  rivers"*  sides :  for  Nineveh, 
Charran,  Ecseph,  Canneh^  Ur  in  Chaldea,  and  the  other 
first  peopled  cities,  were  all  founded  upon  these  navigable 
rivers,  or  their  branches,  by  which  the  one  might  give  suc- 
cour and  assistance  to  the  other,  as  is  already  often  remem- 
bered. 

SECT.  XV- 

A  conclusion  by  way  of  repetition  of  same  things  spoketi  of  before, 

BUT  now  to  conclude  this  dispute,  it  appeareth  to  me 
by  the  testimonies  of  tlie  scriptures,  that  paradise  was  a 
place  created  by  God,  and  a  part  of  tliis  our  earth  and  ha- 
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bitable  world,  seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  region  of 
Eden,  afterwards  called  Aram  Fliiviorum»  or  Mesopotamia, 
which  taketh  into  it  also  a  portion  of  Shinar  and  Armenia : 
this  region  standing  in  the  most  excellent  temper  of  all 
others,  to  wit,  thirty -five  degrees  from  the  equinoctial,  and 
fifty-five  from  the  north  pole :  iii  which  climate  the  most 
excellent  wines,  fruits,  oil,  grain  of  all  sorts,  are  to  this  day 
found  in  abundance.  And  there  is  nothing  that  better 
proveth  the  excellency  of  this  said  soil  and  temper,  than 
the  abundant  growing  of  the  palm-trees  without  the  care 
and  labour  of  man.  For  wherein  soever  the  earth,  nature, 
and  the  sun,  can  most  vaunt  that  they  have  excelled,  yet 
shall  this  plant  be  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  their  workg ; 
this  tree  alone  g^veth  unto  man  whatsoever  his  life  beggeth 
at  uature^'s  hand.  And  though  it  may  be  said  that  these 
trees  are  found  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which 
countries  are  also  blessed  with  a  perpetual  spring  and  sum- 
mer ;  yet  lay  down  by  those  pleasures  and  benefits  the  fear- 
ful and  dangerous  thunders  and  lightnings,  the  horrible 
and  frequent  earthquakes,  the  dangerous  diseases,  the  mul- 
titude of  venomous  beasts  and  worms,  with  other  inconve- 
niences, and  then  there  will  be  found  no  comparison  between 
the  one  and  the  other. 

What  other  excellences  this  garden  of  paradise  had,  be- 
fore God  {for  man's  ingratitude  and  cruelty)  cursed  the 
earth,  we  cannot  judge  ;  but  I  may  safely  think  that  by 
how  much  Adam  exceeded  all  living  men  in  perfection,  by 
being  the  immediate  workmanship  of  God,  by  so  much  did 
that  chosen  and  particular  garden  exceed  all  parts  of  the 
universal  world  in  which  God  had  planted,  that  is,  made 
to  grow,  the  trees  of  life,  of  knowledge;  plants  only 
proper,  and  becoming  the  paradise  and  garden  of  so  great  a 
lord. 

The  sum  of  all  this  is,  that  whereas  the  eyes  of  men  in 
this  scripture  have  been  dim-sighted,  (some  of  them  finding 
paradise  beyond  our  known  world  ;  some,  above  the  middle 
region  of  the  air ;  some,  elevated  near  the  moon  ;  others,  as 
far  south  as  the  line,  or  as  far  north  as  the  pole,  &c.)  I 
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hope  that  the  reader  will  be  sufficiently  satisfied  that  these 
were  but  like  castles  in  the  air,  and  in  men'^s  fancies  vainly 
imagined.  For  it  was  eastward  in  Eden,  saith  Moses, 
eastw^ard,  in  respect  of  J  odea,  that  God  planted  this  gai'den ; 
which  Eden  we  find  in  the  prophets  where  it  was,  and 
whereof  the  name  (in  some  part)  remaineth  to  this  day.  A 
river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  this  garden,  and  from 
thence  divided  itself  into  four  branches ;  and  w^e  find  that 
both  Tigris  and  Euphrates  swimming  through  Eden  do 
join  in  one,  and  afterward  taking  ways  apart,  do  water  Clius 
and  Havilah,  according  to  Moses :  the  true  seats  of  Chiis 
and  his  sons  then  being  in  the  valley  of  Shinar,  in  whicli  Nini- 
rod  built  BabcK  That  Pison  was  Ganges,  the  scripture,  rea- 
son, and  experience  teach  the  contrary :  for  that  which  was 
never  joined  cannot  be  divided.  Ganges,  which  inhabiteth 
India,  cannot  be  a  branch  of  the  rivers  of  Eden;  that  Gehon 
was  Nilus,  the  same  distance  maketh  the  same  impossibility, 
and  this  river  is  a  greater  stranger  to  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
than  Ganges  is :  for  although  there  are  between  Tigris  and 
Ganges  above  four  thousand  miles,  yet  they  both  rise  in 
the  same  quarter  of  the  w^orld;  but  Nilus  is  begotten  in  the 
mountains  of  the  moon,  almost  as  far  off  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  falleth  into  the  Mediterranean  sea :  and 
Euphrates  distilleth  out  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and 
falleth  into  the  gulf  of  Persia  :  the  one  riseth  in  the  south, 
and  travelJeth  north;  the  other  riseth  in  the  north,  and 
runneth  soutti,  threescore  and  three  degrees  the  one  from 
the  other.  In  this  leaf  following,  I  fiavc  added  a  choro- 
graphical  description  of  this  terrestrial  paradise,  that  the 
reader  may  thereby  the  better  conceive  tlie  preceding  dis- 
course: and  this  is  the  reward  I  look  for,  that  my  Labours 
may  but  receive  an  allowance  suspended,  until  such  time 
as  this  description  of  mine  be  reproved  by  a  better. 
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CHAP.    IV. 
Of  the  two  chief  trees  in  the  go/rden  qfjmradhe. 

SECT,  h 

That  the  tree  of  life  was  a  material  tree  j  and  m  what  sense  it  k 
to  be  taken,  that  man  by  his  eating  the  for  hidden  fruit  is  made 
subject  to  death. 

xf  OR  eating  the  forbidden  froit  of  the  tree  of  knowle<lge 
was  Adam  driven  oot  of  paradi&e,  hi  emlmm  viiiB  temporn- 
lUy  **iiito  the  banishment  of  temporal  life,""  saith  Beda» 
That  these  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  were  materia!  treef^, 
(though  figures  of  the  law  and  of  the  gospel,)  it  is  not 
doubted  by  the  most  religious  and  learned  writers;  al- 
thougli  the  wits  of  men,  which  are  so  volatile  as  nothing 
can  fix  them,  and  so  slippery  as  nothing  can  fasten  them, 
have  in  this  also  delivered  to  the  world  an  imaginary  doc- 
trine. 

The  tree  of  hfe,  say  the  Hebrews,  hath  a  plural  construc- 
tion, and  is  to  be  understood,  lignum  vitrnttmy  "  the  tree 
**  of  lives,'"  because  the  fruit  thereof  had  a  property  to  pre- 
serve lx>th  tlie  growing,  sensitive,  and  rational  life  of  man ; 
and  not  only  (but  for  ^ Adam^s  transgression)  had  prolonged 
his  own  days,  but  also  given  a  dureful  continuance  to  all 
posterity  ;  and  that,  so  long  as  a  body  compounded  of  ele- 
ments could  last. 

And  although  it  is  hard  to  think  that  flesh  and  l>kMxl 
could  be  immortal,  but  that  it  must  once  perish  and  rot 
by  the  unchanged  law  of  God  imposed  on  his  creatures ; 
man,  notwithstanding,  should  have  enjoyed  thereby  a  long, 
healthful,  and  ungrieved  life:  after  which  (according  to  the 
opinion  of  most  divines)  he  should  have  been  transtnled  as 
Enoch  was.  And  as  before  the  fiood,  the  days  of  men  ha^ 
the  long  measure  of  eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  years; 
and  soon  after  the  flood,  of  two  hundred  years  and  upwards, 
even  to  five  hundred :  so  if  Adam  had  not  disobeyetl  God'^s 
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first  and  easy  commandment^  the  lives  of  men  on  earth  might 
have  continued  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  to  any  of  the 
longest  times  of  the  first  age,  as  many  learned  men  have  con- 
ceived. Chrysostom,  Rupertus,  Tostatus^  and  others  were 
of  behef,  that  (but  for  Adams's  fall  and  transgression)  Adam 
and  his  posterity  had  been  immortal  But  such  is  the  in- 
finite wisdom  of  God,  as  he  foresaw  that  the  earth  could  not 
have  contained  mankind;  or  else,  that  millions  of  souls 
must  have  been  ungenerated,  and  have  had  no  being,  if  the 
first  number,  wherewith  the  earth  was  replenished,  had 
abode  thereon  for  ever :  and  therefore  that  of  Chrysostom 
must  be  understood  of  immortality  of  bodies,  which  should 
have  been  translated  and  glorified. 

But  of  what  kind  or  species  this  tree  of  life  was,  no  man 
hath  taken  on  him  to  teach  :  in  which  respect  many  liave  con- 
ceived, that  the  same  was  not  material,  but  a  mere  allegory, 
taking  their  strength  out  of  Solomon,  where  wisdom  is 
compared  to  the  tree  of  life;  and  from  other  places,  where 
also  Christ  is  called  the  tree  of  life,  and  out  of  the  Apoca- 
lypsis,  ^I  wiUgive  to  him  tfmt  overcame th  to  eat  of  the  tree 
oflife^  which  is  in  the  paradise  of  God.  But  to  this  place 
St.  Augustine's  answer  may  sufiice,  which  is.  That  the  one 
doth  not  exclude  the  other,  but  that,  as  there  was  a  ter- 
restrial paradise,  so  there  was  a  celestial.  For  although 
Agar  and  Sara  were  figures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
yet  to  think  that  they  were  not  women,  and  the  maid  and 
wife  of  Abraham,  were  mere  foolishness.  And  so  in  this 
place  the  sense  of  the  scripture  is  manifest.  For  God 
brought  Old  of  the  earth  every  treejhir  to  sight j  and  sweet 
to  taste;  the  tree  also  of  life  in  the  midst  of  ike  garden: 
which  shewethj  that  among  the  trees  which  tlie  earth  by 
God's  commandment  produced,  the  tree  of  life  was  one,  and 
that  the  fruit  thereof  was  also  to  be  eaten.  The  report  of 
this  tree  was  also  brought  to  the  ancient  poets  :  for  as  from 
the  indigested  matter  or  chaos,  Hesiodus,  Homer,  Ovid, 
and  others,  steal  the  invention  of  the  created   world;   so 
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from  the  garden  of  paradise,  tliey  took  the  platform  of  the 
orchard  of  Alcinous,  and  another  of  the  Hesperides ;  and 
from  the  tree  of  life  their  nectar  and  ambrosia ;  for  nectar^ 
according  to  Suidas,  signifieth  making  young\  and  ambro- 
sia, immortality;  and  therefore  said  to  be  the  meat  and 
^  drink  of  the  gods, 

SECT,  11, 

Of  Becanus*s  opinion^  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  ficus  Indica, 

NOW  for  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  some 
men  have  presumed  further,  especially  Ooropi us  Becanus, 
who  giveth  himself  the  honour  to  have  found  out  the  kind 
of  this  tree,  which  none  of  the  writers  of  former  times  could 
ever  guess  at,  whereat  Goropius  much  marvelleth.  But  as 
he  had  an  inventive  brain,  so  there  never  lived  any  man 
that  believed  better  thereof,  and  of  himself.  Surely  how- 
soever his  opinion  may  be  valued,  yet  he  usurpeth  the 
I  praise  due  to  others,  at  least  if  the  invention  be  at  that  price 
at  which  he  setteth  it.  For  Moses  Bar-Cephas  fastened  on 
this  conjecture  above  six  hundred  years  before  Becanus  was 
bom  :  and  Bar-Cephas  himself  referreth  the  invention  to  an 
antiquity  more  remote,  citing  for  his  author  Philoxenus 
l-Maburgensis,  and  others,  whose  very  words  Goropius  useth, 
both  concerning  the  tree  and  the  reasons  wherewith  he 
would  induce  other  men  to  that  belief.  For  Moses  Bar-Ce- 
phas, in  his  Treatise  of  Paradise,  (the  first  part,  and  foL  48,) 
saiih,  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  Jlcus  Indica^  the  In- 
dian fig-tree,  of  which  the  greatest  plenty,  saith  Becanus, 
are  found  upon  the  banks  of  Acesines,  one  of  the  rivers 
which  falleth  into  Indus,  where  Alexander  built  his  fleet  of 
galleys  in,  or  near  the  kingdom  of  Porus, 

This  treebeareth  a  fruit  of  the  bigness  of  a  great  pea,  or, 
as  ^*  Pliny  reporteth,  somewhat  bigger,  and  that  it  is  a  tree 
se  semper  serens^  "  always  planting  itself  f '  that  it  sprcad- 
eth  itself  so  far  abroad,  as  that  a  troop  of  horsemen  may 
hide   themselves    under   it,      '  Strabo   saith,   that   it    hath 
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brandies  bending  downwards,  and  leaves  no  less  than  a 
shield.  Aristobukis  affirmeth,  that  fifty  horsemen  may 
shadow  themselves  under  one  of  these  trees.  Onesicritus 
raiseth  this  number  to  four  hundred*  This  tree,  saith 
Theophrastus^  exceedeth  all  other  in  bigness^  which  also 
Pliny  and  Onesicritus  confirm  ;  to  the  trunk  of  which  these 
authors  ^ve  such  a  magnitude  as  I  shame  to  repeat.  But 
it  may  be,  they  all  speak  by  an  ill -understood  report.  For 
this  Indian  fig-tree  is  not  so  rare  a  plant  as  Becanus  con- 
ed veth,  who,  because  he  found  it  no  where  else,  would 
needs  draw  the  garden  of  paradise  to  the  tree,  and  set  it  by 
the  river  Acesines.  But  many  parts  of  the  world  have 
them,  and  I  myself  have  seen  twenty  thousand  of  them  in 
one  valley,  not  far  from  Paria  in  America,  They  grow  in 
moist  grounds,  and  in  this  manner.  After  they  are  first 
shot  up  some  twenty  or  thirty  foot  in  length,  (some  more, 
some  less,  according  to  the  soil,)  they  spread  a  very  large 
top,  having  no  bough  nor  twig  in  the  trunk  or  stem  :  for 
from  the  utmost  end  of  the  head-bi-anches  there  issueth  out 
a  gummy  juice,  which  hangeth  downward  like  a  cord  or 
sinew,  and  within  a  few  months  reacheth  the  ground, 
which  it  no  sooner  toucheth  but  it  taketh  root;  and  then, 
being  filled  both  from  the  top  boughs  and  from  his  own 
proper  root,  this  cord  maketh  itself  a  tree  exceeding  hastily* 
From  the  utmost  boughs  of  these  young  trees  there  fall 
again  the  like  cords,  which  in  one  year  and  less  (ni  that 
world  of  a  perpetual  spring)  become  also  trees  of  the  big- 
ness of  the  nether  part  of  a  lance,  and  as  straight  as  art  or 
nature  can  make  any  thing,  casting  such  a  shade,  and  mak- 
ing such  a  kind  of  grove,  as  no  other  tree  in  the  world  can 
do.  Now  one  of  these  trees  considered,  with  all  his  young 
ones,  may  indeed  shroud  four  hundred  or  four  thousand 
horsemen,  if  they  please;  for  they  cover  whole  valleys  of 
ground  where  these  trees  grow  near  the  seabank,  as  they  do 
by  thousands  in  the  inner  part  of  Trinidado.  The  cords 
which  fall  down  over  the  banks  into  the  sea,  shooting  al- 
ways downward  to  find  root  under  water,  are  in  those  seas 
of  the  Indies,  where  oysters  breed,  entangled  in  their  beds, 
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so  as  by  pulling  up  one  of  these  cords  out  of  the  sea,  I  have 
seen  five  hundred  oysters  hanging  in  a  heap  thereon ; 
whereof  the  report  came,  that  oysters  grew  on  trees  in  In- 
dia. But  that  they  bear  any  such  huge  leaves,  or  any  such 
delicate  fruit,  I  could  never  find,  and  yet  I  have  travelled 
a  dozen  miles  together  under  them.  But  to  return  to  Go- 
ropius  Becanus.  This  tree,  saith  he,  was  good  for  meat 
and  pleasing  to  the  sights  as  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 

Land  evil  is  described  to  be. 

Secondly,  this  tree  having  so  huge  a  trunk,  (as  the 
former  authors  report,  and  Becanus  be! ieveth,)  it  was  in  this 
ti-ee  that  Adam  and  Eve  hid  themselves  from  the  presence 
of  God;  for  no  other  tree,  saith  he,  could  contain  them. 
But  first  it  is  certain,  that  this  tree  hath  no  extraordinary 
magnitude,  as  touching  the  trunk  or  stem ;  for  among  ten 
thousand  of  tliem  it  is  bard  to  find  any  one  bigger  than  the 
rest ;  and  these  are  all  of  a  mean  size.  Secondly,  the  words 
Moses,  translated  in  medio  li^iiy  arc  by  all  the  inter- 
preters understood  in  tlie  plural  number,  that  is,  **  in  the 

[**  midst  of  the  trees.""*  But  his  third  argument  (or  rather 
the  argument  of  Moses  Bar-^Cephas,  word  for  word)  is, 
that  when  ^Adam  and  Eve  found  themselves  naked,  they 
made  them  breeches  of  fig-leaves;  which  proveth,  indeed, 
that  either  the  tree  itself  was  a  fig-tree,  or  that  a  fig-tree 
grew  near  it :  because  Adam  being  possessed  with  shame, 
did  not  run  up  and  down  the  garden  to  seek  out  leaves  to 
cover  him,  but  found  them  in  the  place  itself;  and  these 
leaves  of  all  others  were  most  commodious,  by  reason  of  their 
largeness,  which  Phny  avoweth  in  these  words;  ^Latttudo 

JbliOTum  pdt(E  effi^iem  Amazanide  habet:  *'  The  breadth  of 
**  the  leaves  hath  the  shape  of  an  Amazonian  shield:^  which 
also  Theophrast  confirmeth  :  the  form  c*f  which  target  Vir- 
gil touched); 

*"  T)ucit  Jmazonidum  lunatis  agmbia  petiis 
Pen  iheti  leajurens. 


^  Gen.  iiu  7. 
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Ttie  Amazon  with  crescent- formed  shield 
Penthesilea  lends  into  the  field. 

Here  Bccanus  desireth  to  be  believed,  or  rather  threatcn- 
eth  us  nil  that  read  him,  to  give  credit  to  this  his  borrowed 
discxivery,  using  this  confident  {or  rather  choleric)  speecli. 
Quis  erii  tarn  impudenter  obstmaius^  si  hcec  a  nobis  de^mt 
hoc  ex  antiquts  scriptaribus  cum  3fosis  narratione  compa- 
ret  J  ut  audeat  dicere  aliam  arbarem  inveniri  posse^  qiicB  aim 
ilia  ma^is  quadret;  **  Wlio  will  be  fio  impudently  obsti- 
*'  nate,  if  he  compare  these  things^  which  we  have  reported 
"  of  this  fig-tree,  and  out  of  ancient  writers  delivered,  with  the 
"  nan-ation  of  Moses,  as  to  dare  to  avow  that  any  other  tree 
*'  can  be  found,  which  doth  more  properly  answer  or  agree 
"  therewithr"*  But  for  myself,  because  I  neither  find  this 
tree  sorting  in  bodyj  in  largeness  of  leaves,  nor  in  fruit  to 
this  report,  I  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Fhilo ;  that 
the  earth  never  brought  forth  any  of  these  trees  neither  be- 
fore nor  after :  but  I  leave  every  man  to  his  own  belief^  for 
the  matter  is  of  no  great  weiglit  as  touching  his  kind ;  only 
thereby,  and  by  the  easy  commandment  by  God  given  to 
Adam,  to  forbear  to  feed  thereon,  it  pleased  God  to  make 
trial  of  his  obedience  :  "  ProMMta,  non  propter  aliud,  gnam 
ad  commendandum  puriE  ac  simplicis  ohedi^ntim  bomim; 
"  Being  forbidden,  not  for  any  other  respect,  than  thereby 
"  to  commend  the  goodness  of  pure  and  simple  obedience,"^ 

SECT.  III. 

Of  Becanus's  not  unwitty  allegorizing  of  the  story  of  his  ficus 
Indica. 

BUT  in  this  I  must  do  Becanus  right,  that  he  hath  very 
wittily  allegorized  this  tree,  allowing  his  supposition  of  the 
tree  itself  to  be  true.  The  eifects  whereof,  because  his  dis- 
courses are  exceeding  ample,  I  have  gathered  io  these  few 
words.   As  this  tree,  saith  he,  so  did  man  grow  straight  and 
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upright  towards  God,  until  such  time  as  he  had  trans- 
gressed and  broken  the  commandment  of  liis  Creator;  and 
then,  like  unto  the  boughs  of  this  tree,  he  began  to  bend 
downward,  and  stooped  toward  the  earth,  which  aJl  the  rest 
of  Adam's  posterity  afler  him  have  done,  rooting  themselves 
therein,  and  fastening  themselves  to  this  corrupt  world. 
The  exceeding  ombrageousness  of  this  tree  he  coniparcth  to 
the  dark  and  shadowed  life  of  man,  through  which  the  sun 
of  justtce  being  not  able  to  pierce,  we  have  all  remained  in 
the  shadow  of  death,  till  it  pleased  Christ  to  climb  the  tree 
of  the  cross  for  our  enlightening  and  redemption.  The  lit- 
tle fruit  which  it  beareth,  and  which  is  hard  to  find  among 
so  many  large  leaves,  may  be  compared,  saith  he,  to  the 
little  virtue  and  unperceived  knowledge  among  so  large  va- 
nities, which  obscure  and  shadow  it  over.  And  a*s  this 
fruit  is  exceeding  sweet  and  delicate  to  the  taste  and  pa- 
late, so  are  the  delights  and  pleasures  of  the  world  most 
pleasing  while  they  dure.  But  as  all  those  things  which 
are  most  mellifluous  are  soonest  changed  into  choler  and 
bitterness  ;  so  are  our  vanities  and  pleasures  converted  into 
the  bitterest  sorrows  and  repentances*  That  the  leaves  are 
so  exceeding  large,  the  fruit  (for  such  leaves)  exceeding 
little,  in  this,  by  comparison,  we  behold,  saith  he,  the  many 
cares  and  great  labours  of  worldly  men,  their  solicitude, 
their  outward  shows  and  public  ostentation,  their  apparent 
pride  and  large  vanities  ;  and  if  we  seek  for  the  fruit,  which 
ought  to  be  their  virtuous  and  pious  actions,  we  find  it  of 
the  bigness  of  the  smallest  pea ;  glory,  to  all  the  world  ap- 
parent ;  goodness,  to  all  the  world  invisible.  And  further- 
more, as  the  leaves,  body,  and  boughs  of  this  tree,  by  so 
nnich  exceed  all  other  |)lants,  as  the  greatest  men  of  power 
and  worldly  ability  surpass  the  meanest;  so  is  the  little 
fruit  of  such  men  and  such  trees  rather  fitting  and  becom- 
ing the  unworthiest  shrub  and  humblest  brier,  or  the  poor- 
est and  basest  man,  than  such  a  flourishing  stateliness  and 
magnitude.  Lastly,  whereas  Adam,  after  he  had  disobeyed 
God,  and  beheld  his  own  nakedness  and  shame,  sought  for 
leaves  to  cover  himself  withal,  this  may  serve  to  put  us  in 
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mind  of  his  and  our  sins,  as  often  as  we  pyt  on  our  gar- 
ments to  cover  and  adorn  our  rotten  and  mortal  bodies  ;  to 
pamper  and  maintain  which  we  use  so  many  uncharitable 
and  cruel  practices  in  this  world, 

SECT,  iv; 

Of  the  name  of  ihe  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  e^il ;  with  some 
other  notes  touching  th^  story  of  Adam's  sin, 

NOW,  as  touching  the  sense  of  this  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  and  what  operation  the  fruit  thereof  had, 
and  as  touching  the  property  of  the  tree  itself,  Moses  Bar- 
Cephas,  an  ancient  Syrian  doctor,  (translated  by  Masius,) 
giveth  this  judgment;  that  the  fruit  of  this  tree  had  no  such 
virtue  or  quality,  as  that  by  the  tasting  thereof  there  was* 
any  such  knowledge  created  in  Adam,  as  if  he  had  been 
ignorant  before;  but  as  Junius  also  noteth,  Arbor  sckntice 
boni  et  malt ;  id  esty  experientiw  honi  et  mali  ab  evmitu; 
"  The  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  that  is,  the  expe- 
"  rience  of  good  and  evil  by  the  event."  For  thus  much 
we  may  conceive,  that  Adam  being  made  (according  to  the 
Hebrew  phrase)  by  the  workmanship  of  God's  own  hand, 
in  greater  perfection  than  ever  any  man  was  produced  by 
generation,  being,  as  it  were,  the  created  plant,  out  of 
whose  seed  all  men  living  have  grown  up ;  and  having  re* 
ceived  immortality  from  the  breath  or  Spirit  of  God,  he 
could  not  (for  these  respects)  be  ignorant,  that  the  diso- 
beying of  God'^s  commandment  was  the  fearfullcst  evil,  and 
the  observation  of  his  precepts  the  happiest  good.  But  as 
men  in  perfect  health  do,  notwithstanding,  conceive  that 
sickness  is  grievous,  and  yet  in  qo  such  degree  of  torment, 
as  by  the  suffering  and  experience  in  themselves  they  after- 
wards witness :  so  was  it  with  Adam,  who  could  not  be  ig- 
norant of  the  punishments  due  to  neglect  and  disobedience ; 
and  yet  felt  by  the  proof  thereof  in  himself  another  terror 
than  he  had  forethought  or  could  imag^.  For  looking  into 
the  glass  of  his  own  guilty  soul,  he  beheld  therein  the  hor- 
ror of  God''s  judgments^  so  as  he  then  knew,  he  feelingly 
knew,  and  had  trial  of  the  late  good,  which  could  not  be 
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prized,  and  of  the  new  purchastd  evil,  which  could  not  be 
expressed.  He  thee  saw  himself  naked  both  in  body  and 
mind  ;  that  is,  deprived  of  God's  grace  and  former  felicity : 
and  therefore  was  this  tree  called  the  tree  of  knowledge^ 
and  not  because  the  fruit  thereof  had  any  such  operation 
by  any  self-qimhty  or  effect ;  for  the  same  phrase  is  used 
in  many  places  of  the  scriptures,  and  names  are  given  ta 
signs  and  sacraments,  as  to  acts  performed  and  things 
done.  In  such  sort  as  this  tree  was  called  the  tree  of  know, 
ledge,  because  of  the  event,  as  is  aforesaid,  so  was  the  well 
of  °  contention  therefore  called  PEsek,  and  the  well  of  hatred 
*lSitnath,  because  the  herdsmen  of  Isaac  and  Gerar  con- 
tended for  them ;  and  the  heap  of  stones,  called  the  ^heap 
of  witness^  between  Jacob  and  Laban,  not  that  the  stones 
bare  witness,  but  for  a  memory  of  the  covenant.  So  Jacob 
called  the  house  of  God  ^Bethel;  and  ^Hagar,  the  well  in 

H  the  desert,  viventw  et  videniis, 

^  But  Adam  being  lioth  betrayed  and  mastered  by  his  af- 
fections, ambitious  of  a  further  knowledge  than  he  had  per- 
ceived in  himself,  and  looking  but  slightly  (as  all  his  issues 
do)  into  the  miseries  and  sorrows  incident,  and  greatly  af- 
fecting the  supjx>sed  glory  which  he  might  obtain  by  tast- 
ing the  fruit  forbidden,  he  was  transported  and  blown  for- 
ward by  the  gentle  wind  of  pleasing  persuasions  unawares ; 
his  progression  being  strengthened  by  the  subtile  arguments 

Hof  Satan,  who  laboured  to  poison  mankind  in  the  very  root, 
which  he  moistened  with  the  liquor  of  the  same  ambition 

■  by  which  himself  perished  for  ever, 
"But  what  means  did  the  Devil  find  out,  or  what  instru- 
ments did  his  own  subtilty  present  him,  as  fittest  and  aptest 
to  work  this  mischief  by  F  Even  the  unquiet  vanity  of  the 
woman;  so  as  by  Adam'^s  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  his 
Bwife,  contrary  to  the  express  commandment  of  the  living 
"  God,  mankind  by  that  her  incantation  became  the  subject 
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of  labour,  sorrow,  and  death  :  the  woman  being  given  to 
man  for  a  comfurter  and  companion,  but  not  for  a  coun- 
sellor. ^  But  because  thmi  hast  obeyed  th-e  voice  of  thy  wtfe^ 
&c.  sailh  God  himself,  cursed  is  th>€  eaHh  Jbr  thy  sake^  in 
sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  thy  life.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  by  whom  the  woman  was  tempted  ;  even  by  the 
most  ugly  and  unwortliy  of  all  beasts,  into  whom  the  Devil 
entered  and  persuaded. 

Secondly,  what  was  the  motive  of  her  disobedience :  even 
a  desire  to  know  what  was  most  nnfittlng  her  knowledge,  an 
affection  which  hath  ever  since  remained  in  all  the  posterity 
of  her  sex.  Thirdly,  what  was  it  that  moved  the  man  to 
yield  to  her  persuasions  ?  Even  the  same  cause  which  hath 
moved  all  men  since  to  the  like  consent,  namely,  an  unwil* 
lingness  to  grieve  her  and  make  her  sad,  lest  she  should 
pine,  and  be  overcome  with  sorrow.  But  If  Adam  in  the 
state  of  perfection  J  and  Solomon  the  son  of  David,  GmFs 
chosen  servant,  and  himself  a  man  endued  with  the  great- 
est wisdom,  did  both  of  them  disobey  their  Creator,  by 
the  ptTsuasion  and  for  the  love  they  bare  to  a  woman,  it  is 
not  so  wonderful  as  lamentable,  that  other  men  in  succeed- 
ing agef;  have  been  allured  to  so  many  inconvenient  and 
wicked  practices  by  the  persuasions  of  their  wives,  or  other 
beloved  darlings,  who  cover  over  and  shadow  many  mali- 
cious purposes  vni\\  a  counterfeit  passion  of  dissimulate  sor- 
row and  unquietness. 


CHAP.   V. 

Of  divers  memorable  thhigs  between  the  Jiill  of  Adam  and 
thejiood  of  Noah. 

SECT,  L 

Of  the  cause  and  the  revenge  of  Cain*s  sin ;  and  of  his  going  out 
from  God. 

X  HE  same  pride  and  ambition  which  began  in  angels,  and 
afterwards  possessed  Adam,  Cain  also  inherited ;  for  Cain 
*  Gen.  uL  17. 
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(envious  of  the  acceptation  of  his  brother's  prayer  and  Ba- 
crifice)  slew  hira,  making  himself  the  first  raanslayerj  and 
his  brother  the  first  martyr :  the  revenge  of  which  unnatu^ 
ral  murder  although  it  pleased  God  to  mitigate,  when  Cain 
cried  out  that  his  punishment  was  greater  than  he  could 
bear.  For  the  same  offence  chiefly  (wherewith  the  sons  of 
Adam,  as  it  were,  urged  and  provoked  God)  he  destroyed 
all  mankind,  but  Noah  and  his  family  :  for  it  is  written, 
^  The  eurih  aho  wa^  corrupt  before  God:  of  which  in  the 
same  place  Moses  giveth  a  reason ;  for,  saith  he,  the  earth 
was  JiUed  zmth  cruelty :  and  anon,  after  God  himself  made 
the  cause  known  unto  Noah,  saying,  An  end  of  all  Jlesh  w 
come  before  me^  Jor  the  earth  is  filled  with  cruelty  through 
tkemy  and  heholdy  I  zciU  destroy  them  with  the  earth,  or 
from  the  earth :  neither  was  this  cruehy  meant  to  have  been 
in  taking  away  the  lives  of  men  only,  but  in  all  sorts  of  in- 
justiee  and  oppression.  After  this  murder  of  Abel,  YCain 
went  out  J)'mn  the  presence  of  the  Lord^  and  dwelt  in  the 
land  ofNod^  towards  the  east  side  of  Eden:  in  which  words, 
the  going  out  of  Cain  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  is  not 
to  be  imderstood  after  the  literal  sense,  God  being  w^holly 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  ^  Totiis  in  codo  est^  tot  us  in  terra^ 
mm  altemis  ternporibus^  sed  utrumque  simul;  "  God," 
saith  St.  Augustine,  **  is  wholly  in  heaven,  and  wholly  in 
'^  earth,  and  not  by  interchanged  times,  but  all  at  once :" 
and  that  this  is  true,  David  witnesseth.  ""Ifl  be  in  heaven, 
saith  David,  thou  art  there;  if  in  h^ll,  tJtou  art  tfiere  also: 
but  what  is  meant  thereby  ?  ^Exiit  aJhcieDei,  saith  Chrys- 
ostora,  '*  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord;""  that 
is,  he  was  left  of  God,  disfavoured  and  bereaved  of  his  pro- 
tection. 

SECT.  IL 

Of  Cain*s  dweUing  iu  the  land  of  Nod ;  and  of  his  city  Enoch, 
THIS  word  Nod,  or  Naid,  *^St.  Jerome  and  many  others 
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understand  tti  sigtiify  wandering,  or  uncertain  habitation : 
vexation  ur  a^tation,  saith  Junius :  but  the  Seventy  con- 
vert it  otherwise,  and  take  Nod  for  the  pro}K*r  name  of  a 
country,  and  so  doth  ^Mosephus,  But  it  scemeth  to  rae 
tliat  Cain  was  rather  a  vagabond  or  wanderer  In  his  cogi- 
tations than  any  thing  else,  and  that  his  thouglus  and  con- 
science had  no  quiet  or  rest,  in  regard  of  the  raurder  com- 
mitted, justly  fearing  (by  his  own  words)  the  like  violence : 
^a/nd  whosoever  findeth  me^  saith  Cain,  shall  slai^  me.  Now 
that  Nod,  or  Naid,  was  a  region  wherein  Cain  inhabited, 
appearetk  bj  tlie  word  ilwelt,  for  dwelling  signifieth  an 
abiding  :  and  we  call  those  people  wanderers  and  vagabonds 
that  have  bo  dwellingplace.  And  to  make  this  dwelling 
and  abiding  more  manifest,  ^  Moses  teachetli  in  what  part 
of  the  earth  this  his  habitation  was,  which  he  affirmeth  to- 
wards the  east  side  of  Eden,  Secondly,  it  is  said  by  Mo^ 
scs,  that  after  Cain  departed  from  the  presence  or  favour  of 
God  he  built  a  city,  and  called  it  by  the  name  of  his  first- 
bom,  Enoch  ;  which  sheweth  that  he  feared  to  wander,  and 
rather  sought  to  fortify  himself  against  revenge.  Cyrillus 
saith,  that  Cain  and  Abel  were  figures  of  Clirist  and  of  the 
Jews ;  and  that  as  Cain,  after  that  he  had  slain  Abel  un- 
justly, had  thenceforth  no  certain  abiding  in  the  world;  so 
the  Jews,  after  they  had  eriicificd  the  Son  of  God,  became 
runagates :  and  it  is  true,  that  the  Jews  had  never  since 
any  certain  estate,  commonweal,  or  prince  of  their  own  upon 
the  earth.  Now  this  land  of  Nod  Junius  taketh  to  be  in 
Arabia  Desert  a,  a  region  of  Nomadcs ;  but  Arabia  the  De- 
sert is  not  eastward,  or  on  the  east  part  of  Eden,  neither  are 
these  Nomades  any  particular  people  or  nation.  Fur  all 
these,  in  what  part  of  tlie  world  soever,  which  in  old  time 
lived  by  pastorage,  and  fed  (as  we  call  it  in  Ireland)  upon 
white-meat,  without  tilling  of  the  ground,  are  called  by  the 
Greeks  mmmdeSj  and  by  the  Latins  pastores  vagiy  as  the 
northern  Tartarians,  the  Getulians,  and  Numidians  in 
Africa,  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  northern  Irish :  yea,  such 
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were  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  itself,  till  such  time  as  Italus 
(who  gave  them  that  name)  tauglit  them  the  husbandry  of 
tillage  used  at  this  day.  But  the  region  eastward  from 
Eden  is  that  part  of  Assyria  called  by  Ptolemy  Catena,  whicli 
also  might  be  derived  of  Catena,  the  county  of  Cain.  Aod 
that  Cain  inhabited  in  those  parts,  it  may  be  gathered  by 
the  first  possession  of  his  father  Adam  ;  for  thus  it  is  wTit- 
ten,  &  Therefore  the  I  Mr d  God  sent  him  Jbrthfrmn  the  garden 
(^  Eden  to  till  the  earth  whence  he  wa^  taken :  and  in  the 
verse  following^  Thus  he  cast  out  man^  &c,  and  at  the  east 
side  of  the  garden  of  Eden  he  set  the  cherubtms :  which 
sheweth  that  the  entry  into  paradise  was  from  the  east,  by 
which  entrance  Adam  was  cast  out,  and  tlierefore  inhabit- 
ing on  that  side  of  paradise  which  was  eastward,  according 
to  the  text :  Cain  also  in  the  same  region  sought  his  dwclU 
ingplace.  Nowj  if  the  w^ord  Nod,  or  Naid,  do  signify  pro- 
Jitgiis^  that  is,  a  fugitive,  we  can  give  no  longer  time  to  this 
uncertain  habitation  of  Cain^  than  till  he  built  the  city  of 
Enoch,  the  first  of  the  world,  which  he  enclosed  either  for 
his  own  defence,  or,  as  Josephus  writeth,  to  oppress  others 
thereby.  So  as  for  my  own  opinion,  I  am  resolved  witli 
the  Septuagint,  that  Nod  was  the  proper  name  of  a  region ; 
and  for  the  word  XHtgabmid  w^hich  Cain  uscth  of  himself,  it 
seemeth  by  the  perclose  of  the  same  verse,  that  va^ahofid  ia 
therein  understood  for  such  an  one  as  travelleth  in  fear  of 
revengement :  Jbr  whosoever  Jiudeth  ine^  saith  Cain,  shall 
slay  me;  or  else  vagabmid  is  taken  for  a  man  without  pro- 
tection, and  cast  out  from  the  favour  of  God. 

And  because  these  Henochians,  so  called  of  the  city  He- 
noch, were  the  first  society  and  civil  assembly  of  all  other, 
it  is  likely  that  the  fame  of  these  people  (either  for  cruelty, 
strength,  or  other  actions)  lived  in  the  memory  of  Noah 
and  his  sons ;  so  that  after  the  flood  (as  there  were  of  all 
sorts  of  natures,  some  virtuously,  some  impiously  disposed, 
and  every  active  mind  setting  before  it  whom  to  follow  or 
imitate)  those  people,  which  delighted  in  cruelty  and  op- 
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pression,  took  on  them  their  names  whose  natures  they  most 
liked  and  allowed ;  of  whom  these  Enochians  were  not  the 
least.  Perchance  the  place  itself  where  Enoch  stood  before 
the  flood,  and  whereof  the  monuments  might  remain^  (as 
the  pillars  or  the  foundation  of  Joppe  dldj)  gave  occasion 
to  the  planters  of  that  place  to  c^ll  themseh^es  by  the  same 
names :  for  of  those  Enochians  there  were  many  nations  in 
the  borders  of  Pontus,  and  Colchis  in  Iberia,  Segdiana,  and 
Bactria,  and  of  the  same  name  many  mountains^  as  those 
which  are  otherwise  called  Coraxici.  And  seeing  that  it  is 
hard  to  find  out  the  truth  of  these  things,  which  the  most 
aged  time  hath  covered  over  or  defaced,  we  may  (according 
to  the  counsel  of  ^  Plato)  exceedingly  rejoicej  and  there- 
with satisfy  ourselves,  if  of  so  great  and  almost  worn  out 
antiquity,  if  of  t!ie  eldest  j^eople's  names  and  nations,  there 
remain  any  print  or  footsteps  to  posterity* 

In  ^FBny^  P.  Mela,  Strabo,  Valerius  Flajccus,  Liican, 
Stephaniis,  we  find  those  Henochei  described,  though  di- 
versely written ;  as  in  Pliny  sometimes  Heniochi,  in  Mela 
Eniochi,  in  Flaccus  Heniochi,  in  Lucan  Enochii^  all  which 
inhabit  upon  the  sea  Euxinus,  but  yet  none  of  these  are  on 
the  east  side  of  Eden^  or  (according  to  Moses's  words) 
eastward  from  Eden.  For  Moses,  in  alt  places  where  he 
describeth  any  region,  was  so  exceeding  precise,  as  some- 
times he  useth  the  word  easi  or  south  without  borrowing 
or  addition,  at  other  times  with  a  borrowing,  as  eastward  or 
southward^  or  towards  the  emi  or  south.  In  the  place  of 
Genets  xi.  ver.  %  he  write th  the  word  east  simply  and  di- 
rectly. And  as  they  went  Jr am  the  eaM,  theyjbund  a  plain 
in  the  land  qfShmar^  but  in  this  of  Cain  he  addeth  the  word 
towards^  as,  hi  the  land  of  A^od  toxcards  the  east  side  of 
Edeii;  which  may  be  taken,  as  inclining  some  one  jxjint  or 
two  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south  of  the  east. 

But  as  we  may  conjecture  that  these  nations  took  narae 
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of  Henoch,  the  city  of  Cain,  or  of  the  region  wherein  it 
stood,  when  the  same  was  repeopled  after  the  flood  ;  so  it  is 
probable  that  these  Henochii  of  Colchis,  and  other  parts 
adjoining,  were  not  the  first  of  that  name,  after  the  sons  of 
Noah  began  to  fill  the  world  again :  beeaose,  had  this  He- 
noch, the  city  of  Cain,  stood  in  any  of  these  parts,  it  had 
then  been  seated  north,  and  not  east  or  eastward  from  Eden. 
But  as  ^  Phny  findeth  their  habitation  towards  Pontus,  so 
afterwards  he  g«jeth  on  eastward,  till  he  track  them  or  trace 
them  out  lo  their  original.  For  he  calleth  these  of  Colchis, 
(now  Mengrelia,)  Sanni  Heniochi;  *  Ptolemy,  Zani ;  beyond 
which,  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  eastward,  he  findeth  an- 
other nation  of  them  about  Iberia  and  Albania ;  and  be^ 
yond  these  again  he  discovereth  a  third  nation,  from  whence 
all  the  rest  took  beginning,  which  inhabited  on  the  west  side 
of  tlje  mountains  of  Paro-panisus,  between  them  and  the 
great  river  of  Oxus,  which  bordereth  Bactria  on  the  north 
side ;  and  these  Hentxrhii  are  due  east  from  the  region  of 
Eden,  and  eastward  from  the  very  garden  itself. 

And  although  we  cannot  be  assured  that  these  Henochii 
took  name  from  the  memory  of  the  city  of  Henoch  directly, 
yet  because  they  inhabited  due  east  fr{>m  paratlise,  and  af- 
terwards spread  themselves  westward,  (as  all  Noah^s  sons 
did  that  came  into  Shinar,)  the  conjecture  is  far  more  pro^ 
bable  than  that  of  Annius  the  friar,  who  sets  HeotK^h  in 
Phoenicia,  quite  contrary  to  Moses's  word  ;  Phoenicia  from 
ail  parts  of  Eden  being  directly  west. 

And  besides  these  several  nations  of  the  Henochii,  ^  Ste- 
phanus  findeth  a  region  called  Henochia,  and  the  same  also 
in  the  east,  with  divers  moun.tains  about  Bactria  and  Sog- 
diana  of  the  same  name.  Only  the  Grecians,  (according  to 
their  fabulous  inventions  of  all  things  else,)  out  of  the  word 
HeniocMy  which  signifieth  carts  or  coachmen^  make  these 
nations  to  have  sprung  from  the  waggoners  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,   to  wit,    "Amphites   and  Tekhius,  who  attended 
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them  in  the  enterprise  of  Jason  into  Colchis*  And  thotigh 
I  do  not  deny  but  that  Jason  with  other  Greeks  ranged 
the  coasts  of  Asia  the  Less  in  an  open  boat,  or  kind  of  small 
galley^  »of  whom  I  shiJl  speak  in  his  own  time;  yet  no 
man  doubteth  hut  that  the  tale  of  the  golden  fleece  was  for 
the  most  part  poetical ;  and  withal  that  in  such  an  open 
boat,  which  could  hardly  carry  their  own  rowers,  being 
fifty-four,  there  was  no  place,  and  leas  use  of  coachhorses 
or  waggoners, 

SECT,  IIL 

Of  Moses  s  omitting  sunduf  things  concerning  Cain's  generai'wn. 

BUT  of  the  remembrance  and  testimonies  of  the  iianie  of 
the  city  of  Henoch  in  profane  story,  thus  much  may  suffice. 
Now  it  followeth  to  answer  some  few  objectionR  against  cer^ 
tain  particulai*s  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis ; 
against  which  for  the  first  it  is  demandedj  how  it  was  pos- 
sible for  Cain  (having  no  other  assistance  than  his  son  He- 
noch) to  j>erform  such  a  w^ork  as  the  building  of  a  city, 
seeing  there  is  thereto  required  so  many  bands,  and  so 
great  a  mass  of  all  sorts  of  materials  ?  To  which  it  is  an- 
swered, that  we  are  first  to  consider  that  of  Cain,  (because 
he  was  the  parent  of  an  impious  race,)  Moses  useth  no 
ample  declaration ;  and  so  it  best  a^i-eeth  with  his  divine 
reason,  seeing  that  he  containeth  the  whole  story  of  the  first 
race,  which  wasted  by  the  least  account  16r56  years,  in  five 
short  chapters.  Yet  tlius  much  may  every  man  borrow  of 
his  own  weakest  reason ^  that  seeing  it  pleased  Goil  to  be- 
stow on  the  first  generations  of  menu's  lives  so  long  a  mea- 
sure as  800  and  900  years,  that  in  such  a  sj>acc  Cain  had 
not  want  of  leisure  and  means  to  build  many  such  cities  as 
Henoch,  be  the  capacity  answering  to  what  other  of  the 
world  soever:  for  in  what  age  of  Cain's  life  he  built  it,  the 
scriptures  are  silent;  as  of  those  times,  and  the  times  of  his 
issues,  Moses  had  the  least  care.  And  as  it  was  saiil  of 
Cain^  that  he  built  a  city;  so  was  it  said  of  Noah,  that  his 


*■  In  llie  eiet'oud  book  of  this  pnrt^  cap.  13.  §,  5. 
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three  sons  peopled  all  the  world  ;  but  in  both,  the  process 
of  time  required  to  be  understood :  which  advice  seeing 
Moses  useth  where  the  space  less  requireth  it,  as  knowing 
that  he  writ  the  scriptures  to  reasonable  men,  we  may  easily 
understand  that  such  was  his  meaning  also  in  all  reports 
of  like  nature.  For  in  making  but  a  difference  between 
the  birth  of  Abel  and  oblation  of  Cain,  he  spake  it  in  this 
sort,  f^uit  atitem  post  dies  midtos^  or  a  Jine  dierum  ;  that  is, 
«  in  process  of'  time  it  came  to  pass,  that  Cain  brought  an 
"  oblation."  And  therefore  it  is  in  hke  sort  to  be  under- 
stood of  Cain,  that  many  years  foregone,  and  when  his  peo- 
ple were  increased,  he  built  the  city  of  Enoch,  or  Henoch. 

And  where  it  is  written,  as  of  Cain,  that  he  built  Enoch, 
so  of  P  Solomon,  that  he  built  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;  yet 
it  is  well  known  of  Solomon,  that  he  employed  in  that  work 
150,000  labourers:  for  this  phrase,  or  speech,  is  common 
with  ourselves  to  say,  the  king  invaded,  when  he  caused 
an  invasion  to  be  made  ;  and  he  built,  when  he  commanded 
such  a  building.  And  therefore  seeing  we  find  that  Moses 
had  no  regard  to  the  ages,  to  the  birth,  or  to  the  death  of 
any  of  Cain''s  issues,  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  why  he  also 
passeth  over  in  a  word  the  building  of  Enoch,  without  ad- 
dition of  any  circumstance ;  for  of  Cain  Moses  writeth  in 
this  manner:  ^Cain  also  knCK' kh  wife;  whr)  conceived ^ and 
bare  Enoch:  and  he  bnUt  a  city,  and  called  the  name  of  the 
cit^y  after  the  name  of  hh  soUj  Enoch.  And  to  Enoch  was 
born  Irad^  and  Irad  begat  Mehitjael :  and  Mehnjael  begat 
Methu^ael:  and  MetJiuMiely  Lamech, 

Now  of  Setli  Moses  writeth  far  otherwise,  and  in  this 
manner:  ^And  Seth  lived  an  hundred  and  Jive  years  ^  and 
begat  Enoch:  and  Seth  lived  after  he  begat  Enoch  eight  g 
hundred  and  seven  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters: 
go  as  dH  the  days  gf  Seth  were  nin^  hundred  and  twelve 
yearsy  and  he  died.  As  for  the  years  and  times  of  the  wicked, 
they  were  not  numbered  in  libro  viientiitm^  saith  Cyril. 
But  in  Seth  was  the  church  of  God  established,  from  whom 
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Christ  descended,  as  touching  his  manhood:  and  therefore 
this  way  and  work  Moses  walked  in  and  finished  it  with 
care,  passing  over  the  reprobate  generation,  as  aforesaid. 
Of  the  line  of  Adam  by  Cain,  Moses  remembereth  but  eight 
generations,  reckoning  Adam  for  one;  and  of  the  line  of 
Adam  by  Seth  ten,  coimting  Adam  ako  therein,  as  foU 
loweth : 


1.  AUAM. 

2.  Cain. 

2,  Seth. 

3.  Henoch. 

3*  Enos. 

4.  Irad. 

4.  Cainan. 

5.  Mahujael. 

5.  MahaleeL 

6*  MathusaeL 

6.  Jarad. 

7.  LamechjwhobyAda 

I  had 

7.  Henoch. 

8.  Jubal  and  Tubal,  and  by 

8,  Methusalem. 

Silla,    Tubalcain 

and 

9.  Lamech,  and 

Noema. 

10.  Noali. 

These  be  the  generations  of  Adam  by  Cain,  which  the 
scriptures  mention;  but  Josephus  giveth  unto  Lamech 
threescore  and  seventeen  sons  and  daughters,  by  his  two 
wives  Ada  and  Silla:  and  to  tliese  three  sons  of  Lamech 
Moses  ascribeth  the  invention  of  pastorage,  of  music,  and 
the  working  in  metal;  for  it  seemeth  that  *  Jubal  first  ga- 
thered together  and  made  famihar  those  beasts  which  for- 
merly were  untamed,  and  brought  them  into  herds  and 
droves;  '^  Tubal  invented  music;  and  *  Tubalcain  the  work- 
ing in  brass  and  iron  ;  the  one  being  addicted  to  hus- 
bandry, the  other  was  mechanical,  the  third  given  to  idle- 
ness and  pleasure :  in  whom  began  these  three  meaner  de- 
grees of  shepherds,  handicraftsmen,  and  musicians.  And 
in  the  issues  of  Seth  began  the  ser\ices  of  God,  divinity,  pro- 
phecy, and  astronomy ;  the  children  of  the  one  beheld  the 
heavens,  the  other  the  earth. 

'  Gen.  IT,  20,  21,  22, 
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SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  dimrsUieit  m  the  ages  of  the  patriarrh!:  when  ihetf  begat  their 

chikhen. 

A  SECOND  scruple  hath  been  made,  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  patriarchs  begat  their  children  at  so  diverse  ages;  as 
Cainan,  or  Kenan,  at  seventy  years;  Mahaleel  and  Enoch,  at 
threescore  and  five  years;  whereas  Jarad  begat  not  any  of 
his  until  he  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  tw^o  years  old ;  Me- 
thiisaleni  begat  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  seven;  Lamech,  at 
one  hundred  and  eighty  two;  and  Noah,  at  five  hundred 
years.  Now  this  difference  hath  been  the  more  enforced, 
because  it  cannot  be  canjectiired  that  either  Jarad,  Methu- 
salem,  or  Lamech  abstained  from  marriage  out  of  the  reli- 
gion  of  abstinence,  seeing  that  Enoch,  who  was  translated 
by  God  for  his  singular  sanctities,  begat  children  before  he 
was  threescore  and  ten  years  old. 

The  apparent  difference  hereof  ariseth  in  this,  that  Moses 
did  not  number  the  generations  before  the  flood  precisely, 
according  to  the  first-begotten  and  eldest  sons  of  the  pa- 
triarchs ;  but  he  drew  down  the  line  of  Noah  from  Seth, 
and  afterwards  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  by  their  true  an- 
cestors, were  they  elder  or  younger,  as  he  found  them ;  for 
it  is  likely  that  Enoch  was  not  the  eldest  of  Jarad,  nor  La- 
mech the  first-born  of  Mcthusaleni,  nor  Noah  of  Lamech; 
neither  is  there  any  thing  known  to  the  contrary,  but  that 
Noah  raiglil  have  had  many  sons  before  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhet,  though  these  three  were  only  named  and  surviv- 
ing and  which  bv  God  were  reserved  to  l>e  the  fathers  of 
mankind  after  the  flood ;  and  therefore  when  we  find  Ma- 
haleel to  be  begotten  by  Kenan  at  threescore  and  ten  years, 
who  w^as  the  first  son  of  Kenan,  and  then  reckon  that  Me- 
thusalem  begat  Lsmech  in  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  se- 
venth year  of  his  life,  the  difference  seemeth  strange,  where- 
Lamech  is  taken  for  the  eldest.  But  Moses  rejecteth  all  tlie 
other  sons  of  MethusaJem  but  Lamech  only,  because  he  was 
the  father  of  Noah,  as  aforesaid.  Of  this  St.  Augustine  hath- 
somewhat  else  in  his  20th  and  21st  chapters  de  Civitate  DeL 

But  as  Moses  counted  the  generations  of  the  first  age, 
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and  so  to  Abraham,  and  the  children  of  the  promise  after 
him  ;  so  doth  St.  Matthew  recite  the  genealogy  of  Christ, 
not  by  the  eldest  sons,  but  from  those  whom  God  had 
chosen  and  blessed,  without  respect  of  the  first-bom,  who 
have  hereby  the  prerogative  in  estates,  worldly  and  tran- 
atory  only;  and  therefore  the  *  evangelist  nanieth  Isaac  and 
not  Ismael,  though  Isniael  were  first  in  time ;  so  doth  he 
take  Jacobj  the  younger,  and  not  Esau,  the  elder;  neither  is 
Christ  derived  from  any  of  the  tiiree  eldest  patriarchs,  Reu- 
ben, Simeon,  or  Levi,  but  from  Juda,  a  fourth  brother,  and 
so  from  David,  a  younger  son  of  Jessai;  and  lastly  we  find, 
that  the  kingdom  itself  of  Juda  was  not  given  to  the  heir  in 
nature,  but  to  the  heir  of  grace,  namely,  »^  Solomon, 

SECT.  V. 

Of  the  long  lives  of  the  patnarchs ;  and  some  of  late  metnartf. 

THE  tbinl  objection  is,  that  the  great  difference  of  years 
between  those  of  the  first  age,  whereof  some  of  them  had 
well  near  seen  a  thousand  years,  makes  it  disputed  whether 
the  account  of  times  were  of  the  same  measure  as  in  after- 
ages,  seeing  that  soon  after  the  flood  men  lived  not  a  third 
part  of  that  time,  and  in  succeeding  ages,  and  to  this  day, 
not  the  tenth. 

^They  that  have  hereon  resolved  iliat  those  years  were 
but  lunary  years,  to  wit,  of  a  month,  or  thereabouts,  or 
Egyptian  years,  are  easily  confuted.  For  whereas  Seth  be- 
gat Enos  in  the  year  of  his  life  one  hundred  and  five,  if 
those  years  be  taken  but  for  months,  then  had  Seth  lived 
but  eight  years  and  one  month  when  he  begat  Enos;  and 
if  the  time  of  Enos  have  the  same  allowance,  when  he  begat 
Cainan,  then  could  Enos  at  that  time  have  been  but  six 
years  and  fort y- eight  weeks  old ;  and  so  H  may  be  gathered 
of  the  rest  excepting  only  Adam,  who  was  created  perfect 
in  his  kind,  as  were  the  trees  in  their  kind,  hearing  fruit 
and  seed.  But  this  were  too  ridiculous  to  imagine.  For 
to  give  an  ability  of  generation  at  six,  seven,  or  eight  years. 


t  Matt  i.  2. 
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agreeth  mth  the  short  lives  of  the  pigmies,  and  not  with 

the  constitutions  of  our  first  fathers;  who  being  descended 
from  Adam,  the  workmanship  of  God*s  hands^  and  begotten 
and  born  in  the  strong  youth  of  the  world,  had  length  of 
days  and  ability  of  body  agreeable,  Again^  if  we  allow 
this  idle  conceit  of  the  lunary  years,  then  there  would  fol- 
low tills  extremity,  that  those  which  lived  longest,  and  up- 
wards of  nine  hundred  years,  had  by  that  account  but  the 
lime  of  fourscore  and  ten  and  odd  years ;  which  were  not 
only  less  by  far  than  the  patriarchs  lived  after  the  flood, 
but  short  of  many  men's  lives  in  this  decrepit  age  of  the 
world,  wherein  many  exceed  fourscore,  and  some  an  hun- 
dred years,  Ftu-ther,  if  need  be,  to  disprove  this  reckon- 
ing, whereas  it  is  written,  Gen,  xxv,  that  Abraham  died  in 
a  goml  ag€y  an  old  man^  and  of  great  years  ;  all  which  (if 
the  former  account  were  of  lunary  years)  makes  but  seven- 
teen and  a  half  of  our  years. 

And  if  we  seek  for  a  cause  of  this  long  life  in  nature, 
then  is  it  reasonable  that  the  first  man,  created  in  liighest 
perfection,  should  also  beget  children  of  equal  strength,  or 
little  differing:  for  of  the  first  and  purest  seed  there  must 
of  necessity  spring  up  the  fairest  and  fruitfullest  plants. 
Secondly,  the  eardi  itself  was  then  much  less  corrupt,  which 
yielded  her  increase,  and  brought  forth  fruit  and  food  for 
man,  without  any  such  mixture  of  harmful  quahty,  as  since 
that  time  the  curse  of  God  for  the  cruelty  of  man's  heart 
brought  on  it  and  mankind :  neither  had  the  waters  of  the 
flood  infused  such  an  impurity,  as  thereby  the  natural  and 
powerful  operation  of  all  plants,  herbs,  and  fruits  upon  the 
earth  received  a  qualification  and  harmful  change.  And  as 
all  things  under  the  sun  have  one  time  of  strength  and  an- 
other of  weakness,  a  youth  and  beauly,  and  then  age  and 
deformity  ;  so  time  itself  (under  the  death ful  shade  of  whose 
wings  all  things  decay  and  wither)  hath  wasted  and  worn 
out  that  lively  virtue  of  nature  in  man,  and  bea^sts,  and 
plants,  yea  the  heavens  themselves,  being  of  a  most  pure 
and  cleansed  matter,  shall  ya?ir;r  old  a^  a  garment;  and  then 
y  PiiHlm  di«  26. 
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much  more  the  power  generative  in  inferior  creatures,  who 
by  the  ordinance  of  God  receive  operative  virtue  irom  the 

superior. 

But  besides  the  old  age  of  the  world,  how  far  doth  our 
education  and  simplicity  of  living  differ  from  that  old  time  ? 
the  tender  bringing  up  of  children,  first  fed  and  nourished 
with  the  milk  of  a  strange  dug;  an  unnatural  curiosity 
having  taught  all  women  (but  the  beggar)  to  find  out 
^jiirses,  which  necessity  only  ought  to  commend  unto  them : 
the  hasty  marriages  in  tender  years,  wherein  nature  being 
but  yet  green  and  growing,  we  rent  from  her^  and  replant 
her  branches,  while  herself  hath  not  yet  any  root  sufficient 
to  maintain  her  own  tup ;  and  such  half-ripe  seeds,  for  the 
most  part,  in  their  growing  up  wither  in  the  bud,  and  wax 
old  even  in  their  infancy.  But  above  all  things  the  exceed- 
ing luxuriousness  of  this  gluttonous  age,  wherein  we  press 
nature  with  overweighty  burdens;  and  finding  her  strength 
defective,  we  take  the  w^ork  out  of  her  hands,  and  commit 
it  to  the  artificial  help  of  strong  waters,  hot  spices,  and 
provoking  sauces;  of  which  Lucan^  hath  these  elegant 
verses : 

' O  prodiga  reritm 

Luxuries !  numquam  parvo  contenta  paratu, 
Ei  qumsiioTum  terra,  pelagoque  ciborum 
Ambitima  fames,  et  lautcE  gloria  menstF, 
Dmite  quam  parvo  Ikeat  producer e  vitam^ 

Et  quantum  natura  petat ,     . 

Non  auro,  mijrrkaque  bibuut :  sed  gurgite  puro 
Vita  redit:  satis  est  popuUs  Jiuvtusque  ceresque. 

O  wasteful  riot,  never  well  content 
With  low-priz'd  fare ;  hunger  ambitious 
Of  cates  by  land  and  sea  far  fetched  and  sent, 
Vain  glory  of  a  table  sumptuous, 
Learn  with  how  little  life  may  be  preserved. 
In  gold  and  myrrh  they  need  not  to  carouse. 
But  with  the  brook  the  people's  thirst  is  served  : 
Who  fed  with  bread  and  water  are  not  starved. 
'  Pharijiil.  lib,  4.  373, 
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The  ^Egyptians  affirm^  that  the  longest  time  of  man's  life 
is  an  hundred  years,  because  the  heart  in  a  perfect  body 
waxeth  and  groweth  to  strength  fifty  years,  and  afterwards 
by  the  same  degree  decayeth  and  withereth.  Epigenes 
findeth  in  his  philasophy  that  the  Ufe  of  man  may  reach  to 
the  period  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  Berosus  to 
an  hundred  and  seventeen  years.  These  opinions  Pliny  re- 
peateth  and  reproveth,  producing  many  examples  to  the 
contrary.  In  the  last  taxation,  number,  and  review  of  the 
eighth  region  of  Italy,  there  were  foond  in  the  roll,  saith 
t>Phny,  fifty-four  persons  of  an  hundred  years  of  age ;  fifty- 
seven  of  an  hundred  and  ten ;  two  of  an  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five ;  four  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  ;  as  many  that  were 
an  hundred  and  thirty-five,  or  an  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years  old;  and  last  of  all,  three  men  of  an  hundred  and 
forty  ;  and  this  search  was  made  in  the  times  of  Vespasian, 
the  father  and  the  son. 

The  simple  diet  and  temperate  life  of  the  '^Essieans  gave 
them  long  account  of  many  years  ;  so  did  it  to  the  secreta- 
ries of  Egyptian  ceremonies,  to  the  ^  Persian  magicians,  and 
Indian  brachmans.  The  Greeks  affirm  out  of  Homer,  that 
Nestor  lived  three  ages,  and  Tiresias  six,  Sybilla  three  hun- 
dred years,  Endymion  of  the  Less  Asia,  little  less ;  also  Ma- 
sinissa  of  Numidia  lived  very  long,  and  Dando  of  illyria. 
Among  the  kings  of  Arcadia  many  lived  three  hundred 
years,  saith  Ephonis;  Hellanicus  affirmeth  of  the  Epeians, 
that  some  of  them  live  full  two  hundred  years;  and  so  doth 
Diodorus  Siculus  of  the  Egyptians:  and  that  these  reports 
are  not  fabulous,  Joseph  us  bringeth  many  witnesses  witli 
himself,  as  Mai-ethon,  Berosus,  Mochus,  Estius,  Hierony- 
/Egyptius,   Hecatseus,  Ephorus,  and  others.     And 


mus. 


Anthony  Fume,  an  historian  of  good  reputation,  re|K3rteth, 
that  in  the  year  1570  there  was  an  Indian  presented  to  So- 

I\anan,  general  of  the  Turk^s  array,  who  had  outlived  three 
hundred  years.  I  myself  knew  the  old  countess  of  Des- 
mond, of  Inchiquin  in  Munster,  who  lived  in  the  year  1589, 

.8. 


*  Pier.  Hierog^  I.  i. 

**  iniu.  I.  7.  c.  19. 
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and  maiiy  years  since,  who  was  married  in  Edward  the 
Fourth's  time,  and  held  ber  jointure  from  all  tlie  earls  of 
Desmond  since  then ;  and  that  this  is  true,  all  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  Munster  can  witness.  Strozzius  Ci- 
.  cogna,  out  of  Torquemada  Maffaeus,  and  the  like  authors, 
.  telleth  of  some  that  have  not  only  far  exceeded  the  term 
prescribed  by  Epigenes,  but  been  repaired  from  the  witber- 
.  ed  estate  of  decrepit  age  to  fresh  youth.  But  for  length 
,  of  life,  if  we  note  but  the  dijference  between  the  ability  of 
men  in  those  days  wherein  Galen  the  phy^cian  lived,  it 
may  easily  prove  unto  us  what  reeds  we  are  in  respect  of 
those  cedars  of  the  first  age.  For  Galen  did  ordinarily  let 
blood  six  pound  weight,  whereas  we,  for  the  most  part, 
stop  at  six  ounces.  But  to  conclude  this  part,  there  are 
three  things  (not  counting  constellations)  which  are  the  na- 
tural causes  of  a  long  and  healthful  life;  to  wit,  strong  pa- 
rents, a  pure  and  thin  air,  and  temperate  use  of  diet,  plea- 
sure,  and  rest :  for  those  w  hich  are  built  of  rotten  timber 
or  mouldering  stone  cannot  stand  long  upright :  on  air  we 
feed  always  and  in  every  instant,  and  on  meats  but  at 
times;  and  yet  the  heavy  load  of  abundance,  wherewith  we 
oppress  and  overcharge  nature,  niaketh  her  to  sink  un- 
awares in  the  midway  ;  and  therefore,  with  a  good  constitu- 
tion, a  pure  air  and  a  temperate  use  of  those  things  which 
nature  wanteth  are  the  only  friends  and  companions  of  a 
long  life. 

SECT.  \1. 

Of  the  patriarchs  delivermg  ihdr  knmvletlge  b^  tradltian;  and  thai 
Enoch  writ  before  thejlood. 

A  FOURTH  scruple  hath  been  made,  bow  the  certain 
knowledge  of  the  creation  came  to  Moscs>  seeing  there  was 
no  story  thereof  written,  and  if  any  such  had  been,  yet  it  is 
conceived  that  all  memory  of  antic|uity  perished  in  the  uni- 
versal flood. 

Rut  if  we  consider  the  curiosity  and  policy  of  elder  ages, 
we  shall  find  tliat  knowledge  w^as  the  greatest  treasure  that 
men  sought  for,  and  which  they  also  covered  and  hid  from 
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the  vulgar  sort,  as  jewels  of  inestimable  price,  fearing  the 

irreverent  construction  of  Uie  ignorant  and  irreligious:  so  as 
whatsoever  was  attained  unto  concerning  God^  and  his 
working  in  nature,  the  same  was  not  left  to  public  dispute, 
but  delivered  over  by  heart  and  tradition  from  wise  men  to 
posterity  equally  zealous,  ^  Ex  ammo  in  animmu  sme  lite- 
ris^  medio  inkrcedente  verbo ;  "  From  mind  to  mind  with- 
"  out  letters,  by  way  of  tradition  or  word  of  mouth."  And 
it  was  thought  by  Esdras,  Origen,  and  Hilarius,  {as  ^  Mi- 
randula  conceiveili,)  that  Moses  did  not  only  upon  the  mount 
receive  the  law  from  God,  but  withal  secretiorem  et  veram 
legis  eTiarratloncm^  **a  more  secret  and  true  explanation  of 
"  the  law,"  wliich,  saith  he  out  of  the  same  authors,  he  de- 
livered by  mouth  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  elders:  for 
to  teach  these  mysteries,  which  he  called  secretlora^  to  the 
rude  multitude,  were  no  other  quam  dare  sanctum  camints^ 
ei  inter  porcos  spargere  margartta.s^  "  than  to  give  holy 
"  things  to  dogs,  and  to  cast  pearls  before  swine."  In  suc- 
ceeding times  this  understanding  and  wdsdom  began  to  be 
written  in  cipherg,  and  characters,  and  letters  bearing  the 
form  of  beasts,  birds,  and  other  creatures ;  and  to  be  taught 
only  to  such  as  served  in  their  temples,  and  to  their  kings 
and  priests.  Of  the  first,  the  Cabala  of  the  Jews  was  an 
imitation ;  tlie  invention  of  the  other  is  ascribed  to  Zoro- 
aster, Mercurius,  Cadmus,  and  others,  but  falsely. 

This  s  Cabala  importeth  a  law  received  by  tradition,  and 
unwritten.  Cabala  in  Hebrew  is  receptw  in  Latin,  and  a 
receiving  in  English.  And  this  custom  was  also  held  by 
the  druidy  and  bards  of  our  ancient  Britons,  and  of  later 
times  by  the  Irish  chroniclers  called  rhymers.  If  then  such 
as  would  seem  wisest  in  the  use  of  reason  will  not  acknow- 
ledge that  the  story  of  the  creation,  or  beginning  of  all  things, 
was  written  by  inspiration,  the  Holy  Ghost  guiding  the 
hand  of  Moses;  yet  it  is  manifest,  that  the  knowledge  there- 
of might  by  tradition,  then  used,  be  delivered  unto  him  by 
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a  more  certain  presymption,  than  any  or  all  the  testimonies 

which  profane  antiquity  had  preserved  and  left  to  their  suc- 

.  cessors ;  which  their  wise  men,  as  they  term  them  ^  did  lay 

up  and  defend  from  the  injury  of  time  and  other  hazards. 

For,  leaving  to  remember  that  Adani  instructed  Seth,  and 
Seth  his  children  and  successors,  which  cannot  be  doubted 
of,  it  is  manifest  that  Methusalem  lived  together  with  Adam 
himself  two  hundred  forty  and  three  years,  and  Noah  with 
Methusalem  no  less  than  five  hundred  years;  and  before 
Noah  died  Abraham  was  fifty  and  eight  years  old ;  from 
whence  this  knowledge,  by  an  easy  and  ordinary  way,  might 
come  to  Israel,  and  so  to  Moses. 

But  besides  this  tradition,  it  is  questionless  that  the  use 
of  letters  was  found  out  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  w^orld, 
proved  by  those  prophecies  written  on  pillars  of  stone  and 
l)rick  by  Enoch  ;  of  which  ^  Josephus  aflirmeth  that  one  of 
them  remained  even  in  his  time,  (meaning  1>elike  some  ruin 
or  foundation  thereof,)  which  pillars  by  others  are  ascribed 
to  Seth.  But  of  these  prophecies  of  Enoch  ^  St,  Jude  testi- 
fieth;  and  some  part  of  his  lx>oks  (which  contained  the 
course  of  the  stars,  their  names,  and  motions)  were  afterward 
found  in  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  dominion  of  the  queen  of  Saba, 
saith  **^Origen,  of  which  Tertullian  affimieth  that  he  had 
seen  and  read  some  whole  pages.  It  is  not  therefore  strange, 
that  Mioses  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  creation  and  story 
of  the  first  age,  seeing  he  might  receive  it  both  by  tradition 
and  letters,  had  not  the  Spirit  of  God  instructed  and  inspired 
him  as  he  did  ;  which  also  his  many  and  strange  miracles 
(performed  before  he  wrote  the  scriptures)  make  more  ma- 
nifest. 

Now  for  the  books  of  Enoch,  howsoever  some  men  make 
question  of  them,  sure  I  am  that  Tertullian,  '  Origen,  Au- 
gustine, Beda,  Procopius,  Gazeus,  with  others,  cite  them 
in  their  writings;  although  Medina,  for  an  argument  to 
prove  them  unwritten  traditions,  allegeth,  that  pope  Gela^ 
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sius,  amotig  other  the  apocryphal  scriptures,  {which  he  ra- 
jectethj)  named  not  these  of  Enoch;  but  that  whatsoever 
was  remembered  out  of  them,  the  same  was  delivered  by  tra- 
dition from  the  Jews.  But  I  rather  thiok  with  Pererius, 
that  such  a  book  tliere  was,  and  that  the  same  was  corrupted 
after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  and  many  things  added 
thereunto  by  heretics,  who  took  occasion^  upon  the  antiquity 
thereof,  and  out  of  that  place  of  Michael  contending  with 
the  Devil  about  the  body  of  Moses,  to  frame  and  add  there- 
unto many  inventions  of  their  own.  One  of  the  greatest  ar- 
guments  against  these  books  is,  that  neither  Philo  nor  Jo- 
sephus  (the  most  diligent  searchers  of  antiquity)  make  men- 
tion thereof-  But  against  it  I  will  set  this  opinion  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, Scrijm^se  quidem  nonmiUa  divina  Enoch  ilium 
aeptimnm  ab  Adam  nega^re  non  poss^umtis ;  *'  That  Enoch 
'*  the  seventh  from  Adam  did  write  divers  divine  things  we 
"  cannot  deny,""  Now  his  writings,  which  came  afterwards 
to  light,  were  suspected  because  of  the  antiquity,  and  of  fa- 
bles of  giants  supposed  to  be  begotten  of  angels  and  others; 
and  by  so  much  the  more,  because  no  such  book  was  found 
among  those  canonical  scriptures,  kept  by  the  diligence  of 
the  Hebrew  priests  in  Armario  Judaico,  saith  ^  Tertullian ; 
who  yet  affinneth,  that  this  might  be  preserved  by  Noah. 
Surely  that  Enoch  wrote  the  prophecies  remembered  by 
Jude,  no  man  can  deny ;  how  they  were  delivered  to  poste- 
rity, I  know  not ;  whether  by  the  Jews'  Cabala,  or  by  what 
other  means,  the  same  is  but  man'^s  conjecture.  And  cer- 
tainly, by  the  knowledge  ascribed  to  Noah  of  the  motions 
of  the  heavens,  and  of  the  natures  and  conjunctions  of  the 
stars,  and  afterwards  to  some  of  his  sons,  to  Zoroaster,  and 
then  to  Abraham,  it  is  very  probable  that  Noah  had  seen 
and  might  preserve  this  book.  For  it  is  not  likely  that  so 
exquisite  knowledge  therein  (as  these  men  had)  was  sud- 
denly invented  and  found  out,  but  left  by  Seth  to  Enoch, 
and  by  Enoc^h  to  Noah,  as  hath  been  said  before.  And 
therefore,  if  letters  and  arts  were  know^n  from  the  time  of 
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Selli  to  Enoch,  and  that  Noah  lived  with  Methusalera,  who 
lived  with  Adara,  aod  Abraham  lived  with  Noah  :  it  is  not 
strange,  I  say,  to  conceive  how  Moses  came  to  tlie  knowledge 
of  the  first  age,  be  it  by  letters,  or  by  Cabala  and  traditJOD, 
had  the  untloubted  word  of  God  need  of  any  other  proof 
than  self-authority. 

SECT,  va 

Of  the  men  of  renown  before  the  flood* 

NOW  let  us  consider  the  relation  of  Moses,  who  named 

seven  descents  of  Cain's  children,  and  of  Adam  by  Seth  ten ; 
Seth  being  given  by  God  instead  of  Abel ;  and  of  Seth  was 
Enoch  begotten,  in  wliose  time  men  began  to  profess  reli- 
gion, and  to  offer  sacrifice  in  pubhc.  For  although  Adam 
instructed  his  children  in  the  knowledge  of  God  their  Crea- 
tor, as  appeared  by  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Cain  and  Abel; 
yet  it  seemeth  that  after  the  birth  of  Enoch  men  began 
publicly  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that,  is,  they  served 
and  praised  God  by  communion  and  in  public  manner,  or 
calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  thereby  were  the 
sons  of  God,  or  the  godly,  distinguished  from  the  wicked. 
From  the  birth  of  Enos  the  son  of  Seth,  to  the  time  of 
Enoch  the  son  of  »Tarad,  there  is  nothing  remenibered  by 
Moses  but  their  own  births,  the  births  of  their  sons,  the 
length  of  their  lives,  and  deaths.  But  of  Enoch  it  is  written, 
^  that  he  walked  mith  God:  and  he  was  no  more  seen;  for 
God  took  Mm  away.  By  that,  that  he  ivalked  with  God^ 
was  meant,  that  he  was  a  just  and  upnght  man,  and  that 
he  feared',  loved,  and  obeyed  God.  For  the  same  phrase 
Moses  useth  of  Noah ;  °  Noah  was  a  just  and  upright  ma?/ 
in  his  time^  and  Noah  walked  with  God,  Tlie  Seventy  con- 
vert it,  Enoch  placuit  Deo  ;  **  Enoch  pleajsed  God.''  And 
although  Aben-Ezra  and  others  understand  this  place,  tulii 
eum  Deus^  scilicet^  morium  est^  *'  God  took  him  away,  that 
*'  is,  he  died ;"''  which  indeed  agreeth  both  with  the  phrase  of 
the  scripture  and  with  our  manner  of  speech  to  this  day,  to 
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say,  God  took  him  away,  when  he  died ;  yet  the  difference 
which  Moses  maketh  between  the  piety  of  Enoch  and  the 
rest  of  the  patriarchs,  and  by  omitting  the  word  ihath^ 
which  he  useth  to  all  else,  makes  it  manifest  that  Enocli 
was  not  dissolved  as  the  rest.  For  to  all  the  rest  of  the  pa- 
triarchs Moses  useth  these  words,  and  he  died;  but  of 
Enoch  he  spake  otherwise,  saying  only^  he  was  musi^^^  or 
he  was  not  seen*  Et  nmi  mveniebatur^  salth  the  apostle  to 
the  Hebrews,  quia  Dcus  eum  transtuUt ;  "  And  !ie  was  not 
**  found,  for  the  Lord  took  him  away,"  In  the  same  place 
it  is  expressly  added,  thai  he  saw  not  death. 

But  whether  this  taking  away  of  Enoch  were  not  wltli  the 
same  kind  of  changing  which  St.  Paul  promiseth  when  he 
sailh,  that  P  when  the  end  sh-aM  eome^  we  shall  not  all  die^ 
bid  all  shall  be  changed ^  I  leave  it  to  the  learned  divines. 

After  Enoch,  Moses  passeth  over  to  Methusaleni  and  La- 
mech,  remembering  (as  of  tlie  rest)  the  times  of  their  birth 
and  death  ;  saving  that  Lamech  prophesied  of  his  son  Noah, 
saying,  *l  This  same  shall  conifurt  us  conceimtng  our  work^ 
and  son-ow  of' our  hands^  as  touehinff  the  earth  which  the 
Lord  hath  cursed.  Of  Noah,  Moses  writcth  more  amply 
than  of  any  of  the  rest  of  Adam's  children  by  ^Seth,  being 
the  last  of  the  ten  generations  of  the  first  age  whom  God 
(with  his  family)  preserved,  because  he  wa&  an  upright  man 
in  his  time,  and  feared  GotL 

But  of  the  war,  peace,  government,  and  policy  of  these 
strong  and  mighty  men,  so  able  both  in  body  and  wit,  there 
is  no  memory  remaining ;  whose  stories,  if  they  had  been  pre- 
ser\^ed,  and  what  else  was  then  performed  in  that  newness 
of  the  world,  there  could  nothing  of  more  delight  have  been 
left  to  posterity.  For  the  exceeding  long  lives  of  men,  (who 
to  their  strength  of  body  and  natural  wii»  had  the  expe- 
lieDce  added  of  eight  hundred  and  nine  hundred  years,}  how 
much  of  necessity  must  the  same  add  of  wi^om  and  under- 
takmgs?  Likely  it  is  that  their  works  excelled  all  whatso- 
ever can  be  told  of  after-times,  especially  in  respect  of  this 
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old  age  of  the  world,  when  we  no  sooner  begin  to  know,  but 
we  be^n  to  die  ;  according  to  Hippocrates,  ^  Vitu-  brevL%ars 
kmga^tempns pr(Ecep*'i ;  wliich  is,  "Life  is  short,  art  is  long, 
"  and  time  is  head  Ion  g.""  And  that  those  people  of  the  first 
age  performed  many  things  worthy  admiration,  it  may  be  ga- 
thered out  of  these  words  of  Moses;  ^  These  were  mighty 
men,  which  in  old  time  were  men  of'  renown.  But  these 
men  of  renown  (whona  the  scripture  afterwards  calleth 
giants,  both  for  strength  of  l)ody  and  cruelty  of  mind) 
trusted  so  much  to  their  owti  abilities^  as  they  forgot  altoge- 
ther the  piety  of  Seth,and  the  ways  wherein  Enoch  walked: 
^  For  ail  the  imaginations  of'  their  hearts  were  evil,  only 
evil,  and  continually  evil.  And  tliis  wickedness  was  not 
only  found  in  the  issues  of  Cain,  but  it  was  then  universal, 
when  the  children  and  sons  of  God  (or  of  the  godly)  were 
c£»mipted  and  misled  by  their  idolatrous  wives,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Cain,  or  of  those  other  men  loving  themselves  and  the 
world  only. 

That  these  ^  sons  of  God  were  angels,  which  being  taken 
with  the  beauty  of  women  accompanied  them  and  begat 
giants,  some  of  the  fathers  supposed,  nameiyj  Lactantius 
and  Eusebius,  misled  by  Josephus ;  of  whom  I  cannot  doubt 
but  that  they  afterwards  changed  their  former  opinions. 
And  of  this  mistaking  many  writers  have  taken  great  ad- 
vantage, and  have  troubled  themselves  with  large  answers 
and  very  needless;  the  question  being  uncapable  of  dis- 
pute, especially  since  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine 
have  answered  it  largely  long  ago.  For  that  good  and 
godly  men  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  God's  children, 
it  doth  every  where  appear  in  the  scripture;  and  on  the 
contrary,  to  think  that  angels,  who,  as  Christ  witnesseth, 
behold  the  face  of  God,  that  is,  always  attend  his  command- 
ments, should,  after  a  separation  from  the  rest  which  fell 
with  Lucifer,  forsake  the  glorious  presence  of  their  Creator^ 
and  become  incubi,  or  succnbi,  contrary  both  to  nature  and 
grace,  were  more  than  madness  to  imagine* 
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SECT.  VIIL 

That  tfie  giants^  by  Moses  so  called^  were  indeed  men  of  huge 
bodies ;  as  aUo  divers  in  latter  times, 

OF  these  giants,  which  Moses  calleth  mighty  men^  Goro- 
pius  Becanus,  an  Antwerpian^  (who  thought  his  own  wit 
more  gigantical  than  the  bodies  of  Nirarod  and  Hercules,) 
hath  written  a  large  discourse^  entitled,  Gigantomackia^  and 
strained  his  brains  to  prove  that  there  were  never  any  such 
men :  his  reasons,  whosoever  desires  to  lose  time,  he  may 
find  them  in  the  treatises  before  named.  It  is  true,  that 
CyriUus  reproves  the  Grecian  poets  for  their  monstrous  fic- 
tions ;  who  affirm,  shamelessly,  that  the  giants  have  in  elder 
times  not  only  cast  up  mountains  upon  mounting,  but  re- 
moved islands  out  of  the  sea,  wnth  like  fooleries.  And  for 
that  invention  of  casting  up  hills,  and  making  war  with  the 
gods,  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  was  borrowed  out  of  the 
story  of  Nimrod,  as  before  remembered;  and  .even  out  of 
this  scripture,  that  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of 
men,  of  whom  the  first  giants  were  begotten,  was  that  con- 
ceit taken  of  Orpheus  and  Hesiodus,  that  giants  were  the 
sons  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  ;  meaning  by  the  heavens 
the  sons  of  God,  and  by  the  eartli  the  daughters  of  men : 
w^hich  verses  of  Orpheus  are  by  John  Cassara  (who  hath 
written  a  witty  discourse  of  this  subject)  thus  changed  into 
Latin: 

Nomine  ccelesies  Ulos  dixere  giganteSt 
Orti  quod  terra  fuefint  et  sangiime  ccelL 

From  the  eartli,  and  from  thy  blood,  O  heaven,  they  came, 
Whom  thereupon  the  gods  did  giants  name. 

But  what  will  not  opiniators  and  self-believing  men  dis- 
pute of,  and  make  doubt  of,  if  they  cannot  conceive  that 
there  were  in  the  first  age  such  kind  of  men,  and  of  which 
there  have  been  in  all  times  since,  seeing  the  scriptures 
avow  the  one  manifestly,  and  common  experience  the  other? 

And  for  that  superlative  straining  of  words,  and  the  mean- 
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iiig  of  them,  that  the  name  of  giants  was  given  to  oppressors 
and  tyrants,  and  not  lo  strength  of  body  and  eminent  sta- 
ture :  «ycli  men  might  with  better  reason  call  them  oppres- 
sors, because  they  were  giants^  and  therefore  had  ability  to 
oppress  ;  than  say,  that  they  were  called  giants  only  because 
oppressors.  For  first  Moses  himself  calleth  them  wtghty 
men  ;  which  sheweth  a  strength  surpassing  others :  and  af- 
terwards, men  ofreiiown,  that  is,  of  great  undertaking  and 
adventurous  action.  And  if  the  same  stature  of  body  and 
ability  had  not  been  found  among  divers  nations  after  the 
general  flood,  then  might  this  place  of  Moses  have  more 
willingly  hearkened  to  a  dispute,  and  yielded  to  interpreta- 
tion. 

But  besides  all  these  famous  giants  found  in  profane 
histories,  (which  I  will  reserve  to  accompany  the  giants  of 
Albion  in  the  story  of  Brittany,)  the  scriptures  do  clearly,  and 
without  all  allegorical  construction,  avow,  that,  besides  Nim- 
rod,  there  were  found  of  these  giants  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Moses,  of  Joshua,  and  of  David ;  namely,  they  Re- 
phaims  in  Asteroth  ;  the  Zuza^i,  or  Zanzum minis,  in  Ham; 
and  the  Emims,  which  dwelt  anciently  in  the  land  of  Moab : 
whom  Moses,  fi>r  stature,  compareth  with  tlie  Anakims, 
which  dwelt  in  Hebron  ;  for  they  also  were  taken  for  giants, 
as  the  Anakims :  likewise  where  Moses  speaketh  of  the  land 
of  Ammon,  he  useth  these  words;  *  That  also  wan  taJcenJhr 
a  land  of  giants :  ^fbr  giants  dwelt  therein  qforetimes ;  and 
whom  the  Jmmomtes  call  Zanzmjimims  ;  a  people  tJuit  was 
great,  and  mauyy  and  tally  a^  ike  Anakims^  And  tliesc  gi- 
ants, called  Rephaims  in  Asteroth  and  Kernaim,  and  the 
Ziizm^  or  Zanzummims,  Chedorlaonier  king  of  Elam  over* 
threw,  assisted  by  other  kings  his  as??ociates.  Also  the  pro- 
phet ^  Amos  found  among  the  Ammonites  men  of  giant-like 
stature,  whom  he  compareth  to  the  cedar,  and  w^hose  strength 
to  the  oaks ;  and  the  prophet  ^  Baruch,  These  were  the 
giantH  Jmnotts  from  the  beghmlngy  thitt  were  of  so  great 
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Stature^  and  ,?o  expert  in  war.  Particularly  it  is  written  of 
^  Og  king  of  Basaii,  that  his  bed  of  iron  was  nine  cubits 
long,  and  four  cubits  broad  .Jor  otiiit/  Og  khig'  of  Basan  re* 
mainedofthe  remnant  of  the  giants,  who  commanded  the 
kingdom  of  Basan  four  hundred  years  aftei'  the  expetlition 
of  Chedorlaomer.  Moreover,  those  discoverers  and  search- 
ers of  the  land  of  promise  (sent  by  Moses  from  Cadesbame 
in  Faran)  made  report  at  their  return  of  the  great  stature 
of  those  people  in  general,  and  especially  of  the  sons  of 
Anak,  in  these  words.  ^  All  the  people  which  we  saw  in  ii 
are  mim  of  great  stature.  Far  there  zee  saw  gmnts^  tJie  sotis 
ofAtiak^  which  come  of  the  giants:  so  thut  we  seemed  in 
our  sights  like  grasshoppers^  and  so  we  were  in  their  sig'fU ; 
that  is,  the  searchers  found  in  their  own  judgments  a  mar- 
vellous difference  between  the  Anakims  and  themselves:  in- 
aomiich  that  the  Israelites  were  so  stricken  with  fear,  as  they 
rather  sought  and  desired  to  return  again  into  ^  Egypt,  and 
were  more  willing  to  endure  their  former  slavery,  tlian  to 
[fall  by  the  strokes  of  those  fearful  nations.  Furthermore, 
the  scriptures  put  us  out  of  doubt,  that  ^Goliah,  the  Philis- 
tine of  Galh,  was  a  ^ant  of  six  cubits  and  a  span  long  ;  the 
armour  which  he  wore  weighed  five  thousand  shekels  of 
brass;  the  shaft  of  his  spear  was  Eke  a  weavers  beam,  and 
his  spear-head  weighed  six  hundred  shekels  of  iron*  Also 
in  S  Samuel  there  is  mention  of  another  Goliali,  surnanjed 
Getheus,  because  he  was  of  Gath  ;  and  of  three  other  giants, 
of  which  the  first  was  slain  by  ^  Jehonathan,  David'^s  ne- 
phew, who  had  twelve  fingers,  and  as  many  toes;  a  man  of 
great  stature,  and  his  fingers  were  by  sixes,  even  four  and 
twenty. 

Also  that '  Sampson  was  of  surpassing  strength  no  man 
doubteth,  who  tore  a  lion  as  it  had  been  a  kid,  and  after  ^  slew 
thirty  of  the  Philisltnes,  and,  after  that,  a  thousand  nit*re 
of  tliem  with  a  jaw-bone  of  an  ass ;  and  lastly,  he  took  the 
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*  gates  of  Azzati,  and  the  two  posts,  and  lifted  ihem  away 
with  the  bars,  and  put  thera  upan  his  shoulders,  and  carried 
them  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  before  Ebron.  If  then  it 
be  approved  by  every  judgment,  that  both  nature  and  the 
heavens  wax  old,  and  that  the  great  age  of  time  hath,  vnih 
itself,  enfeebled  ami  almost  worn  out  the  virtue  of  all  things; 
then  I  say,  tliat  as  in  all  otlier  kinds  the  earth  (before  that 
sin  liad  iiicreaset!  the  curse  and  corruption)  brought  forth 
her  young  ones  more  strong  and  beautiful  than  it  did  in  af- 
ter-ages ;  so  also  those  giants,  those  mighty  men^  and  men 
of  renown,  as  far  exceeded  the  proportion^  nature,  and 
strength  of  those  giants  remembered  by  Moses  of  his  own 
time,  and  after  him  their  successors,  as  the  ordinary  propor- 
tion of  all  men  in  general,  soon  after  tlie  flood  and  in  times 
far  off,  exceeded  the  bulks  and  bodies  of  men  which  are  now 
born  in  the  withered  quarter  and  winter  of  the  world.  If 
therefore  giants  w^ere  common  in  tlie  third  and  fourth  age, 
much  more  in  the  first  flourishing  youth  and  newness  of  the 
world. 

But  the  wickedness  (especially  in  cruelty  and  oppression) 
of  these  men  was  such,  as  God  therefoi*c  by  the  flood  gave 
end  to  all  flesh,  but  to  the  just  Noah  and  his  family. 
^  Jnd  Gmf  repentcil  Mm  that  fw  hud  made  man;  which 
St.  Augustine  thus  expoundeth  :  "  Ncque  enivi  sicut  Itomi- 
nem^  ita  Deumjhctl  sui  pa^miet^  cujn^  est  de  amnibtis  om^ 
nino  rebii^  tamfixa  sentenfm^  qumn  certa  pr<Bscieutia.  Sed 
SI  non  tttatur  script ura  taltbus  verbby  non  se  quodammodo 
JkmUiartus  tJismuabit  omiii  generi  homimmi^  qmbus  vidt 
esse  consuiium :  ut  et  perterreat  supcrbientes,  et  excitet  neg- 
ligentes^  et  ewerceat  qimrcntcs^  et  akit  inteUigentes.  *'  God,^' 
saith  he,  **  doth  not  repent  him  of  any  thing  which  he  hath 
"  done :  (as  men  use  to  do  :)  but  if  the  scripture  did  not  use 
«  those  words,  or  the  hke,  it  should  not,  in  a  sort,  insinuate 
**  itself  familiarly  to  all  sorts  of  men,  for  whom  it  would  pro- 
•*  vide;  that  it  might  terrify  the  proud,  stir  up  the  negli- 
*'  gent,  exercise  the  searchers  of  truth,  and  nourish  those 
*'  that  understand.^ 

"  Jiiiljf.  xvi.  3.  •"  Gotu  vL  (v.  »  Dc  Civitale  Dei,  1.  15,  c.  15. 
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Ofidolairous  c&rruptt&m^  qukkly  risings  and  hardly  at 
lenffih  vanishing  in  the  world:  mid  of  the  relics  qf 
truth  touchimg  these  ancient  times ^  obscurely  appearing 
injablcs  and  old  legends, 

SECT.  I. 

That  in  old  corruptions  we  mm^find  some  sigm  of  more  ancient 
truths 

jIERE^  before  we  proceed  any  further,  the  occasion  offer- 
eth  itself  for  us  to  considers  how  the  Greeks  and  other  more 
ancient  nations^  by  fabulous  inventions,  and  by  breaking 
into  parts  the  story  of  the  creation^and  by  delivering  it  over 
in  a  mystical  sense,  wrapping  it  up  mixed  with  other  their 
own  trumpery,  have  sought  to  obscure  the  truth  thereof; 
and  have  hoped,  that  after-ages,  being  thereby  brought  into 
many  doubts,  might  receive  those  intermixed  discourses  of 
God  and  nature  for  the  inventions  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
and  not  as  any  thing  borrowed  or  stolen  out  of  the  books  of 
God.  But  as  a  skilful  and  learned  chymist  can  as  well  by  se- 
paration of  visible  elements  draw  helpful  medicines  out  of  poi- 
son, as  poison  out  of  the  most  healthful  herbs  and  plants;  (all 
things  having  in  themselves  both  life  and  death ;)  so,  contrary 
to  the  purposes  and  hopes  of  the  heathen,  may  those  which 
seek  after  God  and  truth  find  out  every  where,  and  in  all 
the  ancient  poets  and  philosophers,  the  story  of  the  first  age, 
with  all  the  works  and  marvels  thereof,  amply  and  lively  ex- 
pressed. 

SECT,  n. 

That  ike  corruptions  themselves  were  very  ancient ;  as  in  the  family 
ofNoahy  ami  in  the  old  Egyptians. 

BUT  this  defection  and  falling  away  from  God,  wliich 
was  first  found  in  angels,  and  afterwards  in  men ;  (the  one 
having  erred  but  once,  the  other  ever;)  as  concerning  man- 
kind it  took  such  effect,  that  thereby  (the  liberal  grace  of 
God  being  withdrawn)  all  the  posterity  of  our  first  parents 
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were  afterwards  born  and  bred  in  the  world,  suffering  a  per- 
petual eclipse  of  spiritual  light.  Hence  it  was  that  it  pro- 
duced plants  of  such  imperfection  and  harmfid  quality,  as 
the  waters  of  the  general  flood  could  not  so  wash  out  or  de- 
pure,  but  that  the  same  defection  halh  had  continuance  in 
the  very  generation  and  nature  of  mankind.  Yea,  even 
among  the  few  sons  of  Noah  there  were  found  fstrong  effects 
of  the  former  poison  >  For  as  the  children  of  Shem  did  in- 
herit the  virtues  of  Seth,  Enoch,  and  Noah  ;  so  the  sons  of 
Cham  did  possess  the  vices  of  the  sons  of  Cain,  and  of  those 
wicked  giants  of  the  first  age.  Whence  the  Chaldeans  began 
soon  after  the  flood  to  ascribe  divine  power  and  honour  to 
the  creature,  which  was  only  due  to  the  Creator,  First, 
they  worshipped  the  sun,  and  then  the  fire.  So  Uie  Egyp- 
tians and  Phoenicians  did  not  onJy  learn  to  leave  the  true 
God,  but  created  twelve  several  gods,  and  divine  powers, 
whom  they  worshipped ;  and  unto  whom  they  built  altars 
and  temples.  For  Herodotus  saith,  ^^  Duodecim  deorum 
nomine  primos  jEgyptios  in  n^u  habuisse,  atque  GrtBcos  ab 
illis  ccpuse  mutuatos^  emque  pritis  aras^  et  imagines  et  tem^ 
pla  Diw  sibi  erexisiie,  "  The  Egyptians,"^  saith  he,  '*  first 
"  devised  the  names  of  the  twelve  gods,  which  the  Greeks 
**  received  from  them,  who  first  erected  unto  themselves  al- 
**  tars,  images,  and  temples  for  the  gods.*^ 

SECT.  IIL 
Thai  in  process  of  time  th^se  lesser  errors  drew  on  greater ;  as  ap- 
peareth  in  the  gross  superstitiom  of  the  Egyptians. 
BUT  as  men  once  fallen  away  from  undoubted  truth,  do 
then  after  wander  for  evermore  in  vices  unknown,  and  daily 
travel  towards  their  eternal  perdition;  so  did  these  gross 
and  blind  idolaters  every  age  after  other  descend  lower  and 
lower,  and  shrink  and  slide  downwards  from  the  knowledge 
of  one  true  and  very  God ;  and  did  not  thereby  err  in  wor- 
shipping mortal  men  only,  but  they  gave  divine  reverence, 
and  had  the  same  respect  to  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  fowls, 
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winds,  earth,  water,  air,  fire ;  to  the  morning,  to  the  evening, 

to  plants,  trees,  and  roots ;  to  passions  and  affections  of  the 
mind;  to  paleness,  sickness,  sorrows,  yea  to  the  most  un- 
worthy and  basest  of  all  these:  which  barbarous  blas- 
phemy Rhodius  Anaxandrideft  derideth  in  this  manner* 

^  Bovem  rolk,  ego  Deis  macto  bovem, 

Tu  maximum  angiiillam  Deum  putas :  ego 

Ohsonhrum  credUi  suavmlmiim* 

Cames  suUlas  tu  caves^  at  gaudeo 

Hiis  maxirne :  canejn  colis,  qtiem  verbero 

Edentem  uhi  deprehendo  forte  obsonium* 

I  sacrifice  to  God  tlie  beef,  which  you  adore  : 
I  broil  the  Egyptian  eels,  which  you  (as  God)  implore : 
You  fear  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine,  I  find  it  sweet : 
You  worship  dogs,  to  beat  them  I  think  meet. 
When  they  my  store  devour. 

And  in  this  manner  Juvenal* 

*i  Porrum  aui  c<Bpe  nefas  viohre  autfrangere  morsu: 
O  mnctm  gentes,  quibus  htec  nascuntur  in  hortis 
Numiua ! 

The  Egyptians  think  it  sin  to  root  up  or  to  bite 
Their  leeks  or  on  ion  5*  which  they  serve  mth  holy  rite : 
(>  happy  uations,  which  of  their  own  sowing 
Have  store  of  gods  in  every  garden  growing. 

SECT.  IV. 

Thai  from  the  reUca  of  ancient  records  among  the  Egyptians  and 
otfiers,  the  first  idols  and  fables  were  inmnted  :  and  that  the  first 
Jupiter  wo^  Cain,  Fukan,  Tubalcain^  &c. 

BUT  in  so  great  a  confusion  of  vanities,  where  among 
the  heathenij  themselves  there  is  no  agreement  or  certainty, 
it  were  hard  to  find  out  from  what  example  the  beginnings 
of  these  inventions  were  borrowed,  or  after  what  ancient 
pattern  they  erected  their  building,  were  it  not  certain  that 
the  Egyptians  had  knowledge  of  the  first  age,  and  of  what- 
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soever  was  done  therein  ;  partly  from  some  incriptions  upon 
stone  or  metal  remainhig  after  the  flood ;  and  partly  from 
Mizraini^  the  son  of  Cham,  who  had  leanit  the  same  of  Cham, 
and  Cham  of  his  father  Noah.  For  all  that  the  Egyptians 
write  of  their  ancient  kings,  and  date  of  times,  cannot  be 
feigned.  And  though  other  nations  after  them  had  by  imi- 
tation their  Jypiters  also,  their  SatyrnSj  Vulcans,  and  Mer- 
curies^ with  the  rest  which  '  St*  Augustine  out  of  Varro, 
Eusebius  out  of  many  profane  histories,  Cicero,  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  Aniohius,  and  many  more  have  observed,  to 
wit,  the  Phoenicians,  Phrygians,  Cretans,  Greeks,  and  other 
nations;  yet  was  Cain,  the  son  of  Adam,  (as  some  very 
learned  men  conceive,)  called  and  reputed  for  the  first  and 
ancient  Jupiter ;  and  Adam  for  the  first  Saturn  :  for  Jupi- 
ter was  said  to  have  invented  the  founding  of  cities ;  and 
the  first  city  of  the  world  was  built  by  Cain,  which  he  called 
Enoch,  of  whom  were  the  Enochii  before  remembered. 
And  so  much  may  be  gathered  out  of  Plato  in  Protagoras, 
which  also  Higinus,  in  his  275th  chapter,  confirmeth*  For 
besides  that  many  cities  were  founded  by  divers  men,  to- 
men  primam  lutlsummn  a  prima  ei  anttqimslmo  Jove  tBdi- 
Jicatam  ;  "yet  the  firsi  and  largest  was  built  by  the  first  and 
*'  most  ancient  Jupiter ;"  seated  in  the  east  parts,  or  in  India, 
according  to  that  of  Moses ;  ®  And  Cain  dwelt  tmvards  the 
east  side  of  Eden^  &c.  where  also  the  Enochii  were  found 
after  the  flood.  And  therefore  was  Jupiter  by  the  Athe- 
nians called  Polieus,  a  founder  of  cities ;  and  Herceios,  an 
encloser  or  strengthener  of  cities ;  (say  *  Phormitus  and  Pau- 
sanias;)  and  that  to  Jupiter  Herceios  there  were  in  very  many 
places  altars  and  temples  erected.  And  that  there  were  ci- 
ties built  before  the  flood,  Plato  also  witnesseth,  as  may  be 
gathered  in  this  his  aflirming,  that  soon  after  mankind  be- 
gan to  increase,  they  built  many  cities ;  which  as  his  mean- 
ing he  delivereth  in  plain  terms,  in  his  third  book  of  laws ; 


'  Aug.  1,  ig.  c.  22,  De  Civit  Dei. 
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for  he  saith  that  cities  were  built  an  exceeding  space  of  time 
before  the  destruction  by  the  great  flood. 

This   Jupiter  of  the  Ethnics   was  then  the  same  Cain, 
the  son  of  Adam,  who,  marrying  his  own  sister,  (as  also  Ju- 
piter is  said  to  have  done,)  inhabited  the  east,  where  Ste- 
phanus  (k  Urblbu^  placeth  the  city  Henochia,    And  besides 
this  city  of  Henoch,  Phito  Juda?us  conceiveth   that  Cain 
built  six  others,  as  Maich,  Jared,  Tehe,  Jesca,  Selet,  and 
Gebat;   but  where  Philo  had  this,  I  know  not.     Now  as 
Cain  was  the  first  Jupiter,  and  from  whom  also  the  Eth- 
nics had  the  invention  of  sacrifice;  so  were  ^Jubal,  Tu- 
bal, and  Tubaicain  (inventors  of  pastorage,  smiths'  craft, 
and  music)  the  same  which  were  called  by  the  ancient  pn> 
fane  writers,  *  Merc  uri  us,  Vulcan,  and  Apollo:  and  as  there 
is  a  likelihood  of  name  between  Tubaicain  and  Vulcan  ;  so 
doth  Augustine  expound  the  name  of  Noema,  or  Naamah, 
the  sister  of  Tubaicain,  to  signify  venusta^  or  beautiful ^  vo- 
luptas^  or  pleasure  ;  as  the  wife  of  Vulcan  is  said  to  be  Ve- 
nus, the  latly  of  pleasure  and  beauty.     And  as  Adam  \va8 
the  ancient  and  first  Saturn,  Cain  the  eldest  Jupiter,  Eva, 
Rhea,  and  Noema,  or  Naamah,  the  first  Venus ;  so  did  the 
fable  of  the  dividing  of  the  world  between  the  three  brethren, 
the  sons  of  Saturn,  arise  from  the  true  story  of  the  dividing 
of  the  earth  between  the  three  brethren  the  sons  of  Noah  :  so 
also  was  the  fiction  of  those  golden  apples  kept  by  a  dragon 
taken  from  the  serpent  which  tempted  E vah :   so  was  paradise 
itself  transported  out  of  Asia  into  Africa,  and  made  tlte  gar- 
den of  the  Hesperides :   the  prophecies,  that  Christ  should 
break  the  serpent's  head,  and  conquer  the  power  of  heU, 
occasioned    the  fables  of  Hercules   killing  the  serpent  of 
Hesperides,  and  descending  into  hell,  and  captivating  Cer- 
berus :  so  out  of  the  taking  up  of  Enoch  by  God  was  bor- 
rowed the  conversion  of  their  heroes  (the  inventors  of  reh- 
gion  and  such  arts  as  the  life  of  man  had  profit  by)  into 
stars  and  heavenly  signs,  and,  withal,  that  leaving  of  the 
world,  and  ascension  of  Astrea ;  of  which  Ovid  : 
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y  UUima  cmleaium  terras  A$tr€ta  reliquU. 

Astrea  last  €f  heavenly  wights  the  earth  did  leHve. 

For  although  thereby  the  ^Ethnics  would  under&tatid 
justice  itself  to  have  failed,  as  it  is  a  virtue  abstract,  and 
may  be  considered  without  a  person;  yet,  as  it  is  usual 
among  the  ancient  poets  to  describe  virtues  and  vices  by  the 
persons  of  men  and  women,  as  desire  by  Cupid,  valour  by 
Mars,  beauty  or  lust  by  Venus,  so  do  tliey  also  the  persons 
of  men  by  like  virtues  and  vices ;  and  therefore  by  justice 
and  Astrea,  Enoch  :  the  justice  and  piety  of  Enoch  being 
in  the  same  manner  expressed,  as  that  of  Noah  was  by  Mo- 
ses, for  Noah  was  said  to  be  a  just  man;  ^And  Nook 
walked  with  God.  And  of  Enoi^h  it  is  written,  ^that  he 
walked  with  God^  and  he  mas  no  more  seen ;  Jbr  God  took 
Mm  away. 

From  this  story  also  of  the  first  age,  and  from  that  pari 
where  Moses  remembcreth  the  giants  begotten  by  the  sons 
of  good  men  upon  the  daughters  of  the  wicked,  (whom 
Moses  calleth  mighty  men^  and  men  of  renoum^)  did  they 
steal  those  wondrous  great  acts  of  their  ancient  kings  and 
powerful  giants ;  and  again,  their  war  undertaken  against  the 
gods,  from  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Eabel  by  the  giant 
Nimrod,  as  '^St.  Augustine  termeth  him;  which  war  of  their 
giants  Cornehus  Severus  thus  describeth  : 

Tentav&e  (nefas)  oiim  detrudere  mundo 
Sjfdera^  eaptwique  Jovis  transferre  gigante$ 
Imperiumj  et  mclo  leges  imponere  ecelo. 

The  giants  did  advance  their  wicked  hand 
Against  the  stars,  to  thrust  them  headlong  down. 
And  robbing  Jove  of  his  imperial  crown. 
On  conciuered  heavens  to  lay  their  proud  command. 

Whereby  was  meant  that  Nimrod  purposed  to  r^se  the 

building  of  Babel  to  that  height,  as  God  neither  by  draw- 
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ing  waters  iroin  the  deep,  nor  by  any  conjunctioii  of  the 
star$3  should  bury  them  under  the  moisture  of  a  second  flood ; 
but  that  by  this  building  (if  they  had  been  herein  victorious) 
they  would  have  given  the  law  to  heaven  itself.  Also  the 
making  of  leagues,  peace,  and  covenants  among  heathen 
nations  and  kings,  confirmed  by  sacrifice,  whereof  Virgil, 
both  in  the  eighth  and  twelfth  of  his  JEneids,  hath  a  touch, 
was,  as  it  seemeth,  borrowed  from  Moses,  Exod*  xxiv,  who, 
when  he  read  the  book  of  the  covenant,  sprinkled  the  peo- 
ple with  blood. 

*iWe  find  also  many  remembrances  of  Seth,  the  paternal 
ancestor  of  Enoch  and  Noah ;  for  Amenophis,  the  same 
king  of  Egypt,  which  reigned  at  such  time  as  Moses  car- 
ried thence  the  children  of  Israel,  (as  of  late  some  learned 
men,  mistaking  his  time,  supposed,)  called  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Setho,  of  Seth ;  and  of  the  same  Seth  (as  many  men 
of  good  judgment  have  granted)  were  the  princes  of  Thrace 
called  Seuthes,  whereof  there  were  many  very  famous. 
^  But  herein  was  the  memory  of  Seth  most  manifestly  pre- 
s^^ed,  that  the  Egyptians  worshipped  Seth,  as  their  most 
ancient  parent,  and  of  the  first  tradition,  in  honour  of  whom 
they  called  a  principal  province  Setheitica.  '^We  also  find 
in  Bithynia  the  city  of  Sethia,  and  others  of  the  same  name 
elsewhere.  And  sure  from  the  Egyptians  did  the  Grecians 
borrow  this  kind  of  theology,  though  they  scorned  to  ac- 
knowledge any  antiquity  preceding  their  own;  and  that 
they  might  not  seem  to  learn  elsewhere,  they  gave  the  same 
names  to  their  own  idols  which  the  Egyptians  did  to  theirs. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  the  three  chkfesi  Jupitersj  and  ike  strange  story  of  the  third. 

BUT  of  all  those  armies  of  Jupiters  remembered  by  the 
ancients,  Cicero  maketh  but  three,  because  those  were  of 
most  fame ;  which  other  writers  have  also  done,  who  sought 
out,  and  laboured  in  their  ori^nals. 

The  first  was  Jupter,  the  son  of  j*Ither  and  Dies,  so 
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called,  because  the  one  had  reference  to  his  celestial  condi- 
tions, (for  yElher  is  as  much  as  shining  or  pure  fire,)  the 
other  discovered  his  natural  virtuesj  which  days  and  times 
make  more  perfect,  and  are  the  mtnesses  of  men''s  actions. 

The  second  was  said  to  be  the  sou  of  Ccelum,  or  heaven, 
for  the  same  former  respect;  and  this  Jupiter  was  an  Ar- 
cadian, and  king  of  Athens, 

The  tliird,  of  w^hom  all  the  Grecian  fables  were  de\4sed, 
was  of  Crete,  (now  Candie,)  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops. 
The  name,  derived  from  the  Latin,  is  taken  of  Juvans  Pater, 
from  the  Greek  w^ord  Zsvf ;  it  signifieth  life^  but  somewhat 
strained.  Boccas,  in  his  genealogy  of  the  gods,  conceiveth 
that  his  name  was  borrowed  from  Jupiter  the  planet ;  but 
whether  that  star  had  such  a  name,  before  the  same  was 
given  to  men,  I  know  not.  Jupiter  is  hot  and  moist,  tem- 
perate, modest,  honest,  adventurous,  liberal,  merciful,  lov- 
ing, and  faithful;  that  is,  giving  these  inclinations.  And 
therefore  those  ancient  kings  beautified  w^th  these  condi- 
tions might  be  called  thereafter  Jupiter;  but  howsoever 
they  were  or  were  not  with  those  virtues  enriched,  yet,  by 
imitation,  all  kings  in  the  eldost  times  assumed  those  titles  and 
surnames :  great  princes  affecting  as  high  titles  of  honour 
and  reputation  of  the  world,  (howsoever  deserved,)  as  the 
worthiest  that  ever  were  acquired  by  their  well-deservings, 
Joves  oinnes  reges  vocarunt  antiqui ;  "  The  ancients  called 
"  all  kings  JupiterSj"  as  Tzetzes,  in  his  Varm  Historian  con- 
firmeth :  Reges  olkn  Joves  vocarimt  omnes:  "  In  old  time 
"  all  nations  called  their  kings  Jupitcrs.""  But  where  this 
last  and  most  rememhered  Jupiter  w^as  born  it  is  uncertain. 
5 Some  there  arc  that  make  him  of  Crete  ;  others,  that  he 
was  but  sent  thither  by  his  mother  Ops,  or  Opis,  to  be  fos- 
tered and  hidden  from  the  fury  of  Titan  his  uncle ;  because 
it  was  conditioned  between  Saturn  and  Titan,  that  Saturn 
being  a  younger  brother,  and  reigning  (for  his  own  life)  by 
Titan'^s  permission,  he  should  put  to  death  all  his  male  chil- 
dren, lest  the  Titans  might  be  interrupted  by  any  of  them 
in  their  succession ;  which  agreement,  because  Saturn  per- 
•  Nit  Com.  I.  I.e.  7. 
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formed  in  his  first-born,  it  is  feigneci  tliat  Saturn  devoured 
his  own  children.      Hereof  Lycophron^  thus  turned  into 

Latin. 

Haudjit  prnguwr^ 

Orudis  sepukhrum  quod  sit  ipsefiliii. 

Saturn  to  be  the  fatter  is  not  known. 
By  being  the  grave  and  burial  of  bis  own. 

This  composition  between  Titan  and  Saturn,  Sibylla  also 
witnesseth  in  these : 

Concept  is  verbb^  Titan  jurare  eoegit 
Saturmim,  de  se  natum  ne  nutrlat  uUum, 
Quo  possint  regnare  senis  post  fata  nepotes. 

Things  thus  agreed,  Titan  made  Saturn  swear, 
No  son  to  nourish  ;  %vbich  by  reigning  might 
Usurp  the  right  of  Titan's  lawfiil  heir. 

But  Opis,  the  mother  of  Jupiter,  being  delivered  at  once 
both  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  conveyed  Jupiter  (first  called 

Lysanias)  into  Crete,  as  she  did  afterwards  his  two  brothers, 
Neptune  and  Pluto  :  where  he  was  brought  up  in  Gnossns, 
the  chief  city  of  that  island,  by  ^  Cresta  the  king,  or  by  the 
Curetes,  a  people  and  nation  thereof. 

Others  challenge  him  to  be  of  Thebes,  and  a  Theban ; 
others  call  him  an  Arcadian;  others  make  him  of  Messena. 
The  like  contention  is  found  among  the  Greeks,  touchmg 
his  education  and  first  fostering*  Some  afiirm  that  he  was 
fed  by  honey-bees ;  in  recompense  whereof  he  changed  their 
black  coats  and  skins  into  yellow,  a  reward  well  fitting  such 
a  god ;  others,  that  he  was  nourished  by  bears ;  others,  by 
goats :  and  of  all  these  the  idle  Greeks  have  many  pretty 
tales.  But  in  the  end,  when  Titan  had  knowledge  that  Sa- 
turn had  broken  his  faith,  he  set  on  him,  and  took  him  and 
his  wife  prisoners,  whom  Jupiter  again  rescued  and  deli- 
vered. 

But  lastly,  the  father  and  the  son  equally  ambitious,  the 
one  doubted  the  other.  Saturn  being  the  less  powerful  fled 
»  **  Euscb*  in  Tcnip. 
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ioto  Italy,  and  left  his  kingdoms  m  Greece  to  his  son.  And 
although  this  prince  at  the  first  purchased  great  honour, 
and  for  his  many  virtues  the  name  of  Jupiter  was  ^ven 
him ;  yet,  after  he  was  once  settled  and  became  potent,  he 
gave  himself  over  wholly  to  palliardise  and  adultery,  with- 
out all  respect  of  honour,  law^,  or  religion.  And  it  is  re- 
ported by  such  as  do  ascribe  the  actions  of  many  to  one 
Jupiter,  that,  not  therewith  satisfied,  he  was  afterwards 
known  to  offend  in  the  sin  of  Sodom  with  Ganyraedes  and 
others ;  and  did  not  only  begin  with  incest,  marrying  his 
own  sister  Juno,  but  he  ravished,  betrayed,  stole  away,  and 
took  by  strong  hand  all  the  beautiful  women  bora  in  his 
time^  witliin  the  limits  of  his  own  kingdoms,  or  bordering 
them.  Among  whom  these  hereafter  written  were  of  great- 
est fame ;  Niobe,  Laodamia,  and  Alcraena,  the  wife  of  Am- 
phitryon, by  whom  he  had  Pelasgus,  Sarpedon,  Argus,  and 
Hercules;  by  Taygetc  he  had  Taygetus,  of  whom  the 
mountain  Taygetus  took  name,  with  another  son  called 
Saon,  of  whom  Savona ;  by  Antiope  he  had  Amphion  and 
Zetus;  by  Jjeda,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Helen  and  Clytem- 
nestra ;  by  Danae  Perseus ;  by  Jordana  Deucalion  ;  by 
Charme  (the  daughter  of  Eubulus)  Britomartis;  by  Pro- 
togenia  he  had  Athlius,  the  father  of  Endymion  ;  and  by  Id 
(the  daughter  of  Inachus)  Epaphiis,  the  founder  of  Mem- 
phis in  Egypt :  which  Epaphus  married  Libya,  of  whom 
that  country  took  name,  for  so  the  Greeks  afterwards  called 
Afrim*  He  ravished  iEgina,  the  daughter  of  yEsopus,  and 
carried  her  into  the  island  CEnopia,  or  CEnotria,  afterwards 
called  iEgina,  on  whom  he  begat  ^acus :  by  Torhebia  he 
had  Archesilaus  and  Carbius ;  by  Ora  Col  axes  :  he  had  also 
Dardanus  by  Electra,  who  built  Dardanium,  afterwards 
Ilium  and  Troy.  He  begat  the  brothers  Taiici  on  Thaha 
and  on  Garamantis  Hiarhas.  He  had  besides  these  {if  they 
belie  not  their  chief  god)  Phileus  and  Pilumnus,  inventors 
of  bakers^  craft,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more ;  but  I 
know  w^ell  that  he  could  not  be  father  to  all  these,  who  were 
born  in  ages  so  far  differing.  And  of  these  his  several  ra- 
vishments, betraylngs,  steahng  away  of  men^s  wives,  daugh- 
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ters,  and  sons,  buying  of  virgins,  and  the  like,  came  in  all 
those  ancient  fables  of  his  transformations  into  showers  of 
gold,  eagles,  bulls,  birds,  and  beasts;  and  of  him  and  by 
him  (in  effect)  all  that  rabble  of  Grecian  forgeries.  And  yet 
did  not  the  Greeks  and  Romans  fear  to  entitle  this  monster 
Optimus  Maximus,  thongh  Cicero,  in  his  second  boi>k  de 
Natura  Dear  urn  ^  afli  nns,  that  he  deserved  nothing  less :  and 
in  his  oration  pro  domo  mia  reproach eth  Clodius  for  his  in- 
cest by  the  name  of  Jupiter,  His  burial  was  in  Crete, 
saith  Lucian,  '^  Crete?i,s€s  non  solum  nafurn  apud  se  et  septd- 
tum  Jovem  testantur^  sed>  eilam  sepuhhrum  ejus  osiendmtt. 
**  The  Cretans,  or  Candians,  do  not  only  avow  that  Jupiter 
"  was  born  and  buried  among  them,  but  they  shew  hia 
"  grave  and  sepulchre  ;"  which  Epiphanius  also  confirmeth, 
for  in  his  time  there  remained  the  monuments  of  his  tomb 
in  the  mountain  Jasius.  This  Callimachus  in  his  Hymns 
also  witnesseth;  but,  as  offended  tliereat,  saith  thus : 

The  Cretans  ever  liars  were,  they  care  not  what  tbey  say  : 
For  ihey  a  tomb  have  built  for  thee,  O  king,  that  liv*st  alway. 

^Diodorus  Siculus  tells,  by  way  of  report  from  the  Li- 
byan fables,  confirmed,  as  he  saith,  by  some  Greek  writerfi, 
that  the  original  of  these  gods  was  from  the  western  parts 
of  Afric.  For  there,  among  the  Atlantidae,  reigned  one  Ura- 
nus, (which  signifieth  heaven,)  called  so  for  his  great  skUl 
in  astrology,  and  for  his  knowledge  and  benefits  to  the  peo- 
ple, honoured  by  them  as  a  god  after  his  death*  He  had 
by  many  wives  forty-five  sons  ;  but  by  his  principal  wife 
Titea  he  had  seventeen  stms  and  two  daughters,  all  which 
were  called  after  their  mother's  name  Titaoes*  Of  Titea 
likewise  it  is  said,  that  she  for  her  goodness  was  canonized 
as  a  goddess,  being  dead,  and  called  tiie  earthy  as  her  hus- 
band was  styled  heaven.  But  of  all  the  children  of  Titea, 
faer  daughter  Basilea,  (which  name  sounding  as  queen  in 
Englisli,  she  is  by  the  Latin  translator  of  Diodorus  called 
regina,^)  excelling  the  rest  as  far  in  virtue  as  in  years,  was, 
by  general  consent  of  her  brethren  and  of  the  people,  ap- 
pointed to  rule  as  queen  after  her  father's  death,  being  as 
*  Luc.  ill  Sftcrif.  *  Dioti  h  »,  c.  5. 
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yet  a  virgin.  She  took  to  husband  her  brother  Hyperion, 
to  whom  she  bare  a  son  and  a  daughter^  called  sun  and 
moon.  The  beauty  and  towardhness  of  these  children 
moved  her  brethren  to  envy,  and  bred  in  them  a  fear  of 
being  excluded  from  the  succession ;  wherefore  they  took 
the  boy  and  drowiied  him  in  the  river  Eridaniis,  now  called 
Po.  The  loss  of  this  child  caused  his  sister  to  break  her 
own  neck;  and  the  loss  of  both  her  children  made  the  mo- 
ther to  play  many  mad  pranks,  dancing  with  cymbals,  after 
a  wild  fashion^  in  sight  of  all  die  people,  before  whom  she  is 
said  to  have  vanished  away.  Ere  she  died,  her  son  (as  the 
fable  hath  it)  signified  unto  her  in  a  dream,  that  he  and  his 
sister,  by  the  providence  of  God,  should  become  immortal; 
that  also  the  sun  and  moon  should  be  called  by  their  names, 
and  that  their  death  should  be  revenged  upon  their  mur- 
derers. According  to  which  it  is  said,  that  tlie  people  did 
so  call  those  two  planets,  and  witha!  held  herself  as  a  god- 
dess, and  termed  her  ike  great  mother^  which  name  they 
bad  formerly  given  to  her,  for  her  motherly  care  in  cherish- 
ing her  brethren  whilst  they  were  young.  Hyperion  and 
his  race  being  extinguished,  the  other  sons  of  Uranus  di- 
vided  the  kingdom  :  of  these.  Atlas  and  Saturn  were  chief. 
Atlas  reigned  over  the  countries  lying  about  the  mountains, 
which  afterwards  bare  his  name;  a  just  and  wise  prince, 
deeply  skilful  in  astrology,  and,  for  invention  of  the  sphere, 
said  to  have  supported  heaven.  He  had  many  sons,  but  the 
principal  of  them,  called  Hesperus,  being  of  his  father'*s  quali- 
ties and  studies,  was  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
wind,  from  the  top  of  an  high  hill  in  the  midst  of  his  contem- 
plations, and  his  name,  in  honour  of  him,  imposed  by  the  peo- 
ple upon  the  morning  star.  The  seven  daughters  of  Atlas 
were  also  said  to  have  been  excellent  ladies,  whoj  accompa- 
nying such  as  came  to  be  deified,  or  registered  among  the 
worthies,  brought  forth  children,  answerable  in  quality  to 
those  that  begat  them.  Of  these  it  is  held,  that  the  seven 
stars  called  Pleiades  took  name.  Saturn,  the  brother  of  At- 
las«  reigned  in  Sicilia,  part  of  Afric,  and  Italy.  Jupiter,  an- 
other of  the  sons  of  Uranus,  reigned  in  Crete,  who  had  ten 
«u«whidihe  called  Curetes;  he  called  that  island,  after 
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his  wife's  name,  Idea ;  in  which  isle  he  died  and  was  bu- 
ried. But  this  Jupiter  must  not  have  been  lliat  great  one, 
but  uncle  to  the  great  Jupiter,  if  these  fables  of  the  Libyans 
were  true.  Saturn  (as  these  Libyans  tell  the  tale)  was  a 
great  tyrant,  and  fortified  strong  places,  the  better  to  keep 
his  people  in  subjection.  His  sister  Bhea  was  married  to 
Hammon,  who  reigned  in  some  part  of  Afric.  Hammon, 
loving  others  as  well  as  his  wife,  or  better,  got  a  daughter, 
called  Minerva,  near  to  the  river  TritoUj  who  tliereupon 
was  called  Tritonia.  He  also  begat  on  Amalthea  a  son 
called  Bacchus,  whom  he  caused  secretly,  for  fear  of  his 
life,  to  be  brought  up  at  Nysa,  an  island  in  the  river  Tri- 
ton, under  the  tuition  of  liis  daughter  Minerva,  and  certain 
nymphs.  To  Amalthea  he  gave  in  reward  a  goodly  coun- 
try, that  lay  on  the  sea-coast,  bending  in  form  of  a  horn, 
whence  grew  the  tale  of  Amalthea's  plentiful  horn,  famous 
among  the  poets.  When  Rhea  heard  this  news,  she  fled 
from  lier  husband  to  her  brother  Saturn,  who  not  only  en- 
tertained her  as  a  sister,  but  took  her  to  wife,  and  at  her 
instigation  made  war  upon  Hammond,  vanquished  him  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Titans,  and  made  him  fly  into  Crete. 
The  Curetes,  Jupiter's  children  before  mentioned,  held  the 
island  at  that  time ;  which  was  new  named  Crete  by  Ham- 
mon,  after  the  name  of  Creta  the  king''s  daughter,  whom  he 
took  to  wife,  and  had  with  her  (women,  as  may  seem,  being 
very  gracious  in  those  times)  the  kingdom.  Bacchus  was 
grown  a  proper  young  man,  had  found  out  the  making  of 
wine,  the  art  of  planting  trees,  and  many  things  else  com- 
Biodious  for  mankind,  before  the  flight  of  his  mother-in-law. 
Now  therefore  hearing  report  of  all  that  happened,  and  that 
Saturn  was  coming  against  him  with  the  Titans,  he  le\ded 
an  army,  to  which  the  Amaxons,  living  not  far  from  Nysa, 
added  great  forces,  in  love  of  Minerva,  who  was  entered  into 
their  profession.  So  Bacchus  leading  the  men,  and  Minerva 
the  women,  they  set  forward  against  Saturn,  met  him,  over- 
threw him,  and  taking  many  of  the  Titans  prisoners,  re- 
turned to  Nysa ;  where,  pardoning  the  prisoners,  that  pro- 
mised to  become  his  true  followers,  he  prepared  for  a  se- 
cond expedition.     In  the  second  expedition    he   behaved 
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himself  so  well,  that  he  won  the  love  of  all  the  (leoplc  by 
whom  he  passed ;  insomuch  that,  partly  for  good  affection 
to  him,  partly  in  hatred  of  Saturn's  rigorous  government, 
he  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as  much  en- 
feebled by  daily  revolts.  Coming  to  the  city  of  Hammon, 
he  won  a  battle  of  Saturn  before  the  very  walls.  After 
whichj  Saturn,  with  his  ^^ifeRhea,  fledby  night,  setting  the 
town  on  fire  to  despite  Bacchus.  But  they  were  caught  in 
their  flight,  pardoned  by  Bacchus,  and  kindly  entreated, 
Saturn  had  a  young  son  by  Rhea,  called  Jupiter.  This 
child  Bacchus  took  with  him  in  a  great  expeilition  that  he 
made  into  the  east  countries ;  and  coming  into  Egypt,  he 
left  this  Jupiter,  being  then  a  boy,  governor  of  the  country; 
but  appointed  unto  him  as  an  overseer  one  Olympiusj  of 
whom  Jupiter  grew  to  be  called  Olympius.  Whilst  Bac- 
chus travelled  through  all  nations,  as  far  as  into  India,  doing 
good  in  all  places^  and  teaching  many  things  profitable  to 
the  life  of  man,  the  Titans  had  found  out  his  father  Ham- 
mond in  Crete,  and  began  to  war  upon  him.  But  Bacchus 
returned  out  of  India;  with  whom  Jupiter  from  Egypt, 
and  his  sister  Minerva,  together  with  the  rest  that  after- 
wards were  held  as  gods,  joining  all  their  forces^  went  into 
Crete,  overthrew  the  Titan^  chased  them,  took  and  slew 
them,  and  freed  the  world  of  them  all  After  all  this,  when 
Hammond  and  Bacchus  were  dead,  they  were  deified ;  and 
the  great  Jupiter,  the  son  of  Saturn,  succeeding  them, 
reigned  lord  alone  over  all  the  world,  having  none  of  the 
Titans  left  alive,  nor  any  other  to  disturb  him.  Between 
this  tale  of  the  Libyan  gods,  and  the  Egyptian  fables  of  Osi- 
ris, there  is  a  rude  resemblance,  that  may  cause  them  both 
to  be  taken  for  the  crooked  images  of  some  one  true  history. 
For  tlie  expeditions  of  Osiris  and  of  Bacchus,  the  wars  of 
the  giants  in  the  one  story,  of  the  Titans  in  the  other,  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt  given  by  Hercules  Libycus  to  Orus,  by 
Bacchus  to  Jupiter,  the  rattles  of  Isis,  and  the  cymbals  of 
Basilea,  with  many  petty  circumstances,  nearly  enough  re- 
semble each  other,  howsoever  not  alike  fitted  to  the  right 
persons.  Sanchoniato  (as  yEuseblua  cites  him)  would  have 
9  Euaeb.  1. 1.  e.  7. 
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all  these  to  be  Phoenicians,  and  is  earnest  in  saying,  that  it 
is  a  true  story,  and  no  allegory.  Yet  he  makes  it  seem  the 
more  allegorical,  by  giving  to  Uranus,  or  Heaven,  for  daugh- 
ters, Fate  and  Beauty,  and  the  like,  with  addition  of  much 
fabulous  matter  omitted  by  Diodorus,  though  Diodorus 
have  enough.  To  the  genealogy  he  adds  Elius,  or  the  Sun, 
as  father  of  Uranus;  and  among  the  children  of  Uranus, 
Japetus,  Baetilus,  and  Dagon,  (whom  Diodorus  doth  not 
mention  by  their  names,)  giving  withal  to  Uranus  the 
proper  name  of  Terrenus,  or  Indigena,  and  of  lUus  to  Sa- 
turn, but  omitting  Jupiter  of  Crete.  The  pedigree  of  them 
is  this. 


f  AUa.  ]    ^^]    ^ope)    '^K-cira\    (celeiio^     Javelaj 
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SECT.  VI. 

Of  Chamy  and  other  wicked  ones,  whereof  some  got^  some  tweeted 
the  name  of  gods. 

OF  Jupiter  Belus,  the  son  of  Saturnus  Babylonicus, 
otherwise  Nimrod,  it  seemeth  that  Cicero  had  not  heard,  (at 
least  by  that  name,)  who  was  more  ancient  than  any  of  the 
former  three  by  him  remembered;  for  long  after  these 
times  were  the  Greeks  but  savages,  if  they  seek  no  further 
oflp  for  their  gods. 

But  the  Egyptians,  even  after  the  flood,  began  (somewhat 
before  this  Chddean  Jupiter)  to  entitle  Cham,  the  parent  Qa 
their  own  Mizraim,  Jupiter  Chammon,  or  Hammon.  For 
the  etymology  of  this  word  Hammon^  which  the  Greeks  de- 
duce ab  arenis^  from  the  sands,  is  ridiculous,  saith  ^Peu- 
cer,  neither  yet  is  his  own  much  better,  who  brings  it  from 
Hammath^  which  signifieth  heat ;  because  the  said  temple 
of  Jupiter  Hammon  was  seated  in  Libya,  where  the  air  is 
exceeding  hot  and  scorching.  And  as  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  latter  Jupiter,  (among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  most 
renowned,)  it  is  certain  that  he  was  bom  not  long  before  the 
war  of  Troy,  as  by  many  of  his  sons  is  made  manifest ; 
namely,  Castor,  Pollux,  Hercules,  Sarpedon,  and  others, 
which  lived  in  that  age  of  Priamus,  under  whom  and  with 
whom  Troy  was  destroyed. 

Now  seeing  that  mortal  men,  and  the  most  wicked,  were 
esteemed  immortal  among  the  heathen;  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Alexander  Macedon,  Tiberius,  Nero,  Ca- 
ligula, and  others,  sought  to  be  numbered  among  them, 
who  were  as  deformed  monsters  as  the  rest :  for  by  what 
reason  could  the  same  deity  be  denied  unto  Laurentia  and 
Flora  which  was  ^ven  to  Venus  ?  seeing  they  were  as  no- 
torious and  famous  harlots  as  she  was. 

SECT.  VII. 

That  the  wiser  of  the  ancient  heathen  had  far  better  opinions  of  God. 
BUT  that  ever  Pythagoras,  or  Plato,  or  Orpheus,  with 
*  Peucer  de  Oracul. 
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many  other  ancient  and  excellently  learned,  believed  in  any 
of  these  fooleries,  it  cannot  be  suspected,  tliough  some  of 
tliem^  over-busilyj  have  mixed  their  own  inventions  with 
the  scriptures:  for,  in  punishment  for  their  fictionSj  did 
Pythagoras  hang  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  in  hell,  where  he 
feigned  that  they  were  perpetually  stung  and  pinched  w^ith 
serpents.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  Homer  had 
read  over  all  the  books  of  Moses,  as  by  places  stolen  thence 
almost  word  for  word  may  appear ;  of  which  Justin  Mar- 
tyr remembereth  many  m  that  treatise  converted  by  Mi* 
randula.  As  for  Plato,  though  he  dissembled  in  some 
things,  for  fear  of  the  inquisition  of  the  Areopagites,  yet  St- 
Augustine  hath  already  answered  for  him,  (as  before  re- 
membered,) Et  mirytce  iia  delectatus  esi^  qucs  de  uno  Deo 
tradUa  JiiCj^ani;  **  And  he  was  greatly  delighted  in  the 
"  doctrine  of  one  God,^  saith  Justin  Martyr.  Now,  how- 
ever Lactantius  pleased  to  reprehend  Plato,  because,  saith 
he,  Plato  sought  knowledge  from  the  Egyptians  and  die 
Chaldeans,  neglecting  the  Jews  and  the  books  of  Moses ; 
^Eusebius,  Cyrillus,  and  Origen,  find  reason  to  believe  tlie 
contrary,  thinking  that  from  thence  he  took  the  grounds  of 
all  by  him  written  of  God,  or  savouring  of  divinity ;  and 
the  same  opinion  had  St.  Ambrose  of  Pythagoras. 

But  whether  it  were  out  of  the  same  vanity  which  pos- 
sessed all  those  learned  philosophers  and  poetSj  that  Plato 
also  published  (not  under  the  right  authors'"  names)  those 
things  which  he  had  reatl  in  the  scriptures,  or  fearing  the 
severity  of  the  ''AreoiJiigites,  and  the  example  of  his  master 
Socrates,  by  them  put  to  death  by  poison,  I  cannot  judge. 
Justin  Martyr,  as  it  seemeth,  ascribeth  it  wholly  to  Plato's 
fear,  whose  words,  among  many  other  of  the  same  effect, 
are  these;  ^ Plato  Mosis  mentionem  facer e^  ob  Id^  qiiod 
unum   sdumqite   Deum  docuerat,  albi   apud  Athenienses 


■  EuBcb.  Pratp.  E^-aiig.  L  1 1.  Cyril, 
cont  JitKau.  Origen.  conL  Celaum. 
Aml>r.  ftd  Ireu-  ep.  6, 1.  (♦ 

^*  ArcopaGfus,  or  tloriius  »cu  mous 
Martis,  Mars'  bill :  a  boiiftc  wliereiii 
I  apital  nifittcrs  wort*  tried ;  f^o  cnllet! 


at  first,  becauHC  Mars  llierciQ  Jirst 
pleaded  his  cnuse  for  the  murder  t>f 
Hulirrothos.  Paiisau.  in  Attic.  Nat. 
Com,  I.  2,  €.  7, 
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iutum  jwn  putavity  veritu^  Arcopagitm;  *'  Plato  fearing 
*'  llie  ArL^opagites,  thought  it  not  safe  for  him  among  the 
'*  Athenians  to  make  mention  of  Moses,  that  he  taught  that 
*'  there  is  bat  one  God."  Bnt  for  that  divinity  which  he 
hath  written  in  Tirnaeo,  id  ipsum  de  Deo  disserutt  qu4}d  et 
Mosc^j  "  he  discoursed  and  taught  the  same  of  God," 
saith  Justin  Martyr,  '^  wliicli  Moses  did/'  For  where  it 
pleased  God  by  his  angel  to  answer  Moses,  Ego  mim  ex- 
istens^  which  is,  "  '^I  am;"  and  ejcwtais  muit  me  ad  vos^ 
'*  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you ;"''  herein  did  Plato,  smth 
Justin  Martyr,  no  otherwise  differ  than  that  Moses  used 
tlie  word  qui^  and  Plato  the  word  quod;  Moses,  enlm  qui 
exisiit^  mqmt ;  Plato,  quod  exlstit.  For  Moses  saith,  he 
who  is;  Plato,  thM  which  is.  Now  of  God's  incompre- 
hensible nature,  and  of  the  difficulty  either  to  conceit?  or 
express  the  same,  he  giveth  this  testimony;  ^Gemtorem 
universitatis  tarn  diddle  est  invenirej  quam  inveiiium  im- 
pambile  dlgiieprofaH ;  "  It  is  as  hard  to  find  out  die  Cre- 
**  ator  of  the  universal,  as  it  is  imi>ossible,  if  he  were  found, 
"  to  speak  of  him  worthily.""  And  what  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  majesty  of  God"'s  nature,  than  this  pro- 
perty by  Plato  acknowledged;  ^Deus  bonus ^  ct  quldem^ 
Dens  cauMi  botwrum  ;  mahrum  autem  onmium  noti  cmisa; 
"  God  is  absolutely  good,  and  so,  assuredly,  the  cause  of 
**  all  that  is  good  ;  but  of  any  thing  tliat  is  evil  he  is  no 
"  cause  at  all:"  and  agmn,  Clmrifas  Dei  Jit  it  causa  Jhctio- 
nis  mundiy  et  oriffinis  omnium  rerum  ;  '*  The  love  of  God 
"  was  the  cause  of  the  worWs  creating,  ancl  the  original  of 
"  all  things."  Apuleius  tlie  Platonist,  Summus  Dens  In^ 
finitus  est^  non  solum  loci  ewclusione^  sed  etiam  naturtB  diff- 
iiitate :  et  nihil  est  Deo  simiUii^^et  grattus^  quam  vir  auimn 
per/ecto  bonus;  "  The  most  higli  God  is  also  an  infinite 
"  God,  not  only  by  exclusion  of  place,  but  by  the  dignity 
"  of  nature  :  neither  is  there  any  thing  more  like  or  more 
"  acceptable  to  God,  than  a  man  of  a  perfect  heart."" 
gThales  affirmed, that  God  comprehended  all  things,  and  that 
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God  was  of  all  things  the  most  ancient,  fpiia  mmquum  esse 
twpity^*^  bemuse  he  never  had  any  begin  niug;^''  Zeno5that  God 
beheld  even  the  thoughts  of  men  ;  Athenodorus,  that  there- 
fore all  men  ought  to  be  careful  in  the  actions  of  their  life, 
because  God  was  every  where  present,  and  beheld  all  done. 
But  what  can  be  more  agreeable  to  Moses's  story  of  the 
creation,  tlian  this  opinion  and  description  of  the  world^s  be- 
ginning in  Euripides,  scholar  of  Anaxagoras? 

Ccelmn  terraqiie  unius  fomnE  Juit  : 
Sed  cum  fiiissetii  nhjuncia  amphxu  tnuiuoj 
EmersU  onmis  m  lucem  res  progenUa, 
ArboreSy  aves^ferte,  quasqiie  affert  matey 
Genusque  mortalmm. 

Heaven  and  earth  one  tbrm  did  bear; 
But  when  disjoined  once  they  were 

From  iiiulual  eni braces j 
AH  things  to  light  appeared  then. 
Of  treeSj  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  men. 

The  still  remaining  races. 

And  as  in  Pythagoras,  in  Socrates,  and  in  Plato;  so  we 
find  the  same  excellent  understanding  in  Orpheus,  who 
every  where  expressed  the  infinite  and  sole  power  of  one 
God,  though  be  uses  the  name  of  Jupiter,  thereby  to  avoid 
the  envy  and  danger  of  the  time  ;  but  that  be  could  attri- 
bute those  things  to  the  sons  of  men  and  mortal  creatures, 
which  he  doth  to  this  Jupiter^  there  is  no  man  who  hath 
ever  heard  of  God  that  can  imagine, 

Nomina  deornm^  saith  Mirandula,  guos  Orpfums  canity 
nwi  decipientium  diEmonum^  a  quibus  mahmi  et  nmi  bonum 
provenit ;  sed  nattiralmm  viriuium  divinarumfpte  mint  no- 
7nma  ;  "  The  names  of  those  gods  whom  Orpheus  doth 
**  sing,  are  not  of  deceiving  devils,  from  whom  evil  comes, 
"  and  not  goodness  ;  but  they  are  the  names  of  natural  and 
'*  divine  virtues/'  Yea,  that  he  yet  reacheth  higher,  and 
speaketh  of  God  himself,  this  his  instruction  to  Musaeus 
and  the  liynin  following  teach  us.  Respkiens  vera  ad  di- 
viuum  kunc  scrmmmm  ei  dUigimter  ummum  adverte^  inten-- 
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dens  cordis  rationis  capax  conceptcuMlum :  rectam  autem 
ascehde  vianij  et  solum  aspke  mundi  Regem.  Unus  est  ex 
se  genituSj  ex  eo  omnia  ncUa  sunt :  ipse  vero  in  UHs  versct^ 
tur,  nee  quisquam  eum  intueri  potest  mortaUumf  sed  ipse 
nihihminus  omnes  inttietur. 

Then  marking  this  my  sacred  speech^  but  truly  lend 

Thy  heart,  that's  reason's  sphere,  and  the  right  way  ascend. 

And  see  the  world's  sole  King.     First,  he  is  simply  one 

Begotten  of  himself,  from  whom  is  born  alone 

All  else ;  in  which  he's  still,  nor  could  it  ere  befisdl 

A  mortal  eye  to  see  him  once,  yet  he  sees  all. 

And  again  the  same  author ; 

Jupiter  omnipotens,  et  primus,  et  ultimus  idem  ; 
Jupiter  est  caput  et  medium :  Jovis  omnia  munus. 
Jupiter  estfundamen  humi  et  stellantis  Olympi. 
Jupiter  et  mas  est,  etfoemina  nescia  mortis. 
Spiritus  est  cunctis,  validi  vis  Jupiter  ignis. 
Et  pelagi  radix,  sol,  luna  est  Jupiter  ipse. 
Rex,  et  origo  siniul  rerum  est,  et  terminus  idem. 
Nam  prius  occuluit,  magno  post  numine,  sacrurli 
Cor  reserans  bonus  in  dulcem  dedit  omnia  lucent. 

The  first  of  all  is  God,  and  the  same  last  is  he. 

God  is  the  head  and  midst,  yea  from  him  all  things  be. 

God  is  the  base  of  earth,  and  of  the  starred  sky. 

He  is  the  male  and  female  too,  shall  never  die. 

The  spirit  of  all  is  God,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  what  is  higher. 

The  king,  th'  original  of  all,  of  all  the  end. 

For  close  in  holy  breast  he  all  did  comprehend. 

Whence  all  to  blessed  light  his  wondrous  power  did  send. 

Now  besides  these  former  testimonies,  that  all  the  learned 
men  of  ancient  times  were  not  so  stupid  and  ignorant  as 
the  Egyptians,  Grecians,  and  other  nations  by  them  in- 
fected Were,  I  will  only  repeat  two  or  three  other  opinions, 
and  leave  the  reader  to  those  large  and  learned  coUections 
ci  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Eugubi- 
nus,  Peucer,  Plessis,  Danseus,  and  others.  For  Cleanthes 
the  Stoick,  being  demanded  of  what  nature  God  was,  de- 
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scribed  him  bj  these  attributes  and  properties,  honitSy  jus- 
tuSj  sanctuSy  seipsum  possidenSy  uttlUj  speciosus^  optimttSy 
several  J  liber  ^  semper  eommodu^^  tutus  ^  ffloriosusy  charitm^ 
&c.   "  Good,  just,  holy,  possessing  himself,  profitable,  beau- 
'^  tiful,  best^  severe,  free,  always  doing  good,  safe  without 
"  fear,  glorious,  and  self-charity.^     Epicharmus  affirmed, 
that  God,  who  beheld  all  things,  and  pierced  every  nature, 
was  only  and  every  where  powerful ;  agreeing  with  Demo- 
critus.     Rex  omnium  ipse  solus ;  *'  He  is  the  only  King  of 
**  all  kings  f  and  with  Pindarus  the  poet,  Deus  unuSy  Pater ^ 
Creator  summits^  atque  optimus  artifex^  qui  progressus 
sivgtdts  diver  SOS  secimdidu  7nerUa  pntbet ;    ''  One  God, 
"  the  Father,  the   most   high  Creator,  and  best  artificer, 
"  who  giveth  to  every  thing  divers  proceedings  according 
"  to  their  deserts.""'   This  God,  saith  Antisthenes,  cannot  Iw 
resembled  to  any  thing,  and  therefore  not  elsewhere  known  ; 
Nisi  171  patria  ilia  perenni^  cujus  imag'inem  nullam  kubes ; 
*'  Save  only  in  that  everlasting  country,  whose  image  thou 
**  hast  none  at  all."     Hereof  also  Xenoplianes  Colophonius, 
Unus  Deus  inter  Deos  et  homines  maa^iinuSi  ncc  cor  pore 
nee  meiite  mortaltbus  simiUs ;  ^^  There  is  one  God  among 
**  gods  and  men  most  powerful,  neither  corporally  nor  men- 
"  tally  like  unto  mortals :"  and  Xenophon,  Deus  qui  orri- 
nia  quaiity  et  omnia  quiescere  Javiiy  nmgnus  poteftsgue, 
quod  omnibus  patet :  qualis  autem  Jhrma  sii^  neimni  paiety 
niiti  ipsi  soU^  qui  luce  sua  omnia  perlustrat;  "  God  who 
'*  shaketh  all  things,  and  setteth  all  things  at  rest^  is  great 
**  and  mighty,  as  is  manifest  to  all ;  but  of  wiiat  form  he  is, 
"  it  is  manifest  to  none,  save  only  to  himself,  who  illuminate 
"  eth  all  things  with  his  own  hght,''     Finally,  Plato  saith, 
Totius    rerum    naturtB    causa y    et  ratio y  et   origo  Deus, 
summus   auhni  genitory  (Eternus  ammantimn  sospitatory 
assiduus  mundi  sui  ofifiwy  sine  propagatione  genitory  ne- 
que  hco  neque  tempore  tdh  eomprehcnsus ;  eoque  paucis  eo- 
gitahilhy  nemini  effabilis;   "  God  is  the  cause,  ground,  and 
"  original  of  the  whole  nature  of  things,  the  most  high  Fa- 
*•  ther  of  the  soul,  the  eternal  preserver  of  living  creatures, 
"  the  continual   framer   of   his  world,  a  lH?getter  witliout 
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"  any  propagation,  comprehended  neither  in  any  place  nor 
"  time ;  therefore  few  can  conceive  him  in  thought,  none 
*'  can  express  what  he  is."  Therefore  was  it  said  by  St- 
Jcronie,  ^Si  enim  cunctos  philmophorum  revohyas  libroSy 
necesse  est  ut  in  els  reperim  aliquam pajiem  vasorum  Dei, 
ut  apiid  Platanem^  Fabrieatorefu  mundl^  Deum :  apud  Ze- 
7wn€m  Stoi€oru7fi  prmcipemy  ififhros  et  immortales  animas^ 
he,  "  If  thou  consider  all  the  books  of  the  philosophers, 
**  thou  canst  not  but  find  in  them  some  part  of  the  vessels 
"  of  God  ;  as  in  Plato,  God  the  Creator  of  the  world ;  in 
"  Zeno  prince  of  the  Stoics,  hell,  and  immortal  souls/''  And 
this  is  certain,  that  if  we  look  into  the  wisdom  of  all  ages, 
we  shall  find  that  there  never  was  man  of  solid  under- 
standing or  excellent  judgment;  never  any  man  whose 
mind  the  art  of  education  hath  not  bended  ;  whose  eyes  a 
foolish  superstition  hath  not  afterwards  blinded ;  whose  ap- 
prehensions are  sober,  and  by  a  pensive  inspection  advised  ; 
but  that  he  hath  found  by  an  irresistible  necessity  one 
true  God  and  everlasting  Being,  all  for  ever  causing,  and 
all  for  ever  sustaining ;  which  no  man  among  the  heathen 
hath  with  more  reverence  acknowledged,  or  more  learnedly 
expressed,  than  that  Egyptian  Hermes,  howsoever  it  failed 
afterwards  in  his  posterity  ;  all  being  at  length,  by  devilish 
policy  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  purposely  obscured ;  who  in- 
vented new  gods  J  and  those  innumerable,  best  sorting  (as 
the  De\^l  persuaded  them)  with  vulgar  capacities,  and  fittest 
to  keep  in  awe  and  order  their  common  people. 

SECT.  VIIL 

That  heathenism  and  Judaism ,  after  many  wounds^  were  at  length 
about  the  same  time  under  Julian  viiraculoushj  confounded, 

BUT  all  these  are  again  vanished  ;  for  the  inventions  of 
mortal  men  are  no  less  mortal  than  themselves.  The  fire, 
which  the  Chaldeans  worshipped  for  a  God,  is  crept  into 
every  man'^s  chimney,  which  the  lack  of  fuel  starveth,  water 
quencheth,  and  want  of  air  suifocateth  :  Jupiter  is  no  more 
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vexed  with  Judge's  jealousies  ;  death  hath  persuaded  him  to 
chastity,  and  her  to  patience ;  and  that  time,  which  hath  de- 
voured itself,  hath  also  eaten  up  both  the  bodies  and  images 
of  him  and  his;  yeaj  their  stately  temples  of  stone  and 
dureful  marble*  The  houses  and  sumptuous  buiklings 
erected  to  Baal  can  no  where  be  found  upon  the  earthy 
nor  any  monument  of  that  glorious  temple  consecrated  to 
Diana.  There  are  none  now  in  Phoenicia  that  lament  the 
death  of  Adonis ;  nor  any  in  Libya,  Creta,  Thessalia,  or 
eli^ewhere,  that  can  ask  counsel  or  help  from  Jupiter.  The 
great  god  Pan  hath  broken  his  pipes ;  Apollo's  priests  are 
become  speechless;  and  the  trade  of  riddles  in  oracles, 
with  the  Devirs  telling  men'^s  fortunes  therein,  is  taken  up 
by  ccjunterfeit  Egyptians  and  cozening  astrologers. 

But  it  was  long  ere  the  Deiil  gave  way  to  these  his  over- 
throws and  dishonours:  for  after  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphos  (one  of  his  chief  mansions)  was  many  times  robbed, 
burnt,  and  destroyed,  yet  by  his  diligence  the  same  was 
often  enriched,  repaired,  and  reedified  again,  till  by  the 
hand  of  God  himself  it  received  the  last  and  utter  subver- 
sion. For  it  was  first  robbed  of  all  the  idols  and  orna- 
ments therein  by  the  Euboean  pirates;  secondly,  by  the 
Phlegians  utterly  sacked ;  thirdly,  by  Pyrrlius  the  son  of 
Achilles;  fourthly,  by  the  army  of  Xerxes;  fifthly,  by  the 
captains  of  the  Phocenses ;  sixthly,  by  Nero,  who  carried 
thence  five  hundred  brasen  images;  all  which  were  new 
made,  and  therein  again  set  up  at  the  common  charge.  But 
whatsoever  \ras  gathered  between  the  time  of  Nero  and 
Constandne,  the  Christian  army  made  spoil  of,  defacing  as 
much  as  the  time  permitted  them  ;  notwithstanding  all  thiS^ 
it  was  again  gloriously  rebuilt,  and  so  remained  till  such 
time  as  Julian  the  Apostate  sent  thither  to  know  the  suc- 
cess of  his  Parthian  entei*prise,  at  which  time  it  was  utterly 
burnt  and  consumed  with  fire  from  heaven  ;  and  the  image 
of  A}x>llo  himself  and  all  the  rest  of  the  idols,  therein  molten 
down,  and  lost  in  the  earth. 

The  like  success  had  the  Jews  in  the  same  Julian's  time, 
when  by  his  permission  they  assembled  themselves  to  re- 
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build  tlie  temple  of  Jerusalem ;  for  while  they  were  busied 

to  lay  tlie  foundations,  their  buildings  were  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake,  and  many  thousands  of  the  Jews  were  over- 
whelmed with  the  ruins,  and  others  slain^  and  scattered  by 
tempest  and  diunder :  though  »Am.  Marcellinus  reports  it 
more  favourably  for  the  Jews*  ascribing  lliis  to  the  nature 
of  that  element.  For,  saitli  he,  AUypius^  and  the  ruler  of 
the  province  of  Judea,  being  by  Julian  busied  in  the  re- 
edifying  of  this  temple,  flaming  balls  of  fire  issuing  near  the 
foimdation,  and  oft  consuming  the  workmen,  made  the  en- 
terprise frustrate- 

SECT,  IX. 

Of  the  last  refuges  of  the  Devil  to  maintain  his  kingdom, 

NOW  the  Devil,  because  he  cannot  play  u[x>n  the  open 
stage  of  this  world,  (as  in  those  days,)  ami  being  still  as  in- 
dustrious as  ever,  finds  it  more  for  his  advantage  to  creep 
into  die  minds  of  men ;  and  inhabiting  in  the  temples  of 
their  hearts,  works  them  to  a  more  effectual  adoration  of 
himself  than  ever.  For  whereas  he  first  taught  them  to  sa- 
crifice to  monsters,  to  dead  stones  cut  into  faces  of  beasts, 
birds,  and  other  mixed  natures ;  he  now  sets  before  them 
tlie  high  and  shining  idol  of  glory,  the  all-commanding 
image  of  bright  gold.  He  tells  them  that  truth  is  the  god- 
dess of  dangers  and  oppressions ;  that  chastity  is  the  enemy 
of  nature  ;  and  lastly,  tliat  as  all  virtue,  in  general,  is  with- 
out taste,  so  pleasure  satisfieth  and  delighteth  every  sense: 
for  true  wisdom,  saith  he,  is  exercised  in  nothing  else  than 
in  the  obtaining  of  power  to  oppress,  and  of  riches  to  main- 
tain plentifully  our  worldly  delights.  And  if  this  arch-po^ 
litician  find  in  his  pupils  any  remorse,  any  fear  or  feeling  of 
God's  future  judgment^  he  persuades  them  that  God  hatli 
so  great  need  of  men's  souls,  that  he  will  accept  them  at  any 
time  and  upon  any  conditions;  interrupting  by  his  vigilant 
endeavours  all  offer  of  tiujeful  return  towards  Got!,  by  lay- 
ing those  great  blocks  of  rugged  poverty  and  despised  con- 
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tempt  in  the  narrow  passage  leading  to  his  divine  presence. 
But  as  the  mind  of  man  hath  two  ports,  the  one  always 
frequented  by  the  entrance  of  manifold  vanities^  the  other 
desolate  and  overgrown  with  grass,  by  which  enter  our  cha- 
ritable thoughts  and  divine  contemplations ;  so  hath  that  of 
death  a  double  and  twofold  opening ;  worldly  misery  pass- 
ing by  the  one,  worldly  prosperity  by  the  other :  at  the 
entrance  of  the  one  we  find  our  sufferings  and  patience  to 
attend  us ;  (all  which  have  gone  before  us  to  prepare  our 
joys ;)  at  the  other  our  cruelties,  covetousness,  hcentiousness, 
injustice,  and  oppressions,  (the  harbingers  of  most  fearful 
and  terrible  sorrow,)  staying  for  us.  And  as  the  Devil,  our 
most  industrious  enemy,  was  ever  most  diligent,  so  is  he 
now  more  laborious  than  ever;  the  long  day  of  manlcind 
drawing  fast  towards  an  evening,  and  the  world's  tragedy 
and  time  near  at  an  end. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Noah's  ^flood. 
SECT.  I. 

Of  God's  forewarning ;   and  some  human  testimonies ;    and  some 
douhtijtg  tout  king  the  truth  of  Noah*sjiood, 

Of  this  destruction  it  pleased  God  to  give  warning  unto 

Noah;  who,  saith  ^^Josephus,  feainng  to  perish  among  the 
rest,  secederu  cum.  Mils,  in  aiiam  reffhncjfi  miffravit;  '*  lie 
**  departed  with  his  children,  and  travelled  into  another  re- 
"  gion."  And  of  these  giants,  from  whom  Noah  withdrew 
himself,  Berosus  writeth  in  this  manner:  '*  That  they  ex- 
*'  ceeded  in  all  sorts  of  inhuman  and  unnatural  wickedness," 
and  that  they  were  contemptores  et  religtonis  ei  deorum; 
'*  contemners  of  religion  and  of  the  gods :''''  among  which 
mighty  men,  saith  Berosus,  umis  erat  qid  deorum  vcmran- 
tioTf  et  prudentior   cunctis,  &c.   htik  nomen  erat  Noak, 
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"  there  was  one  more  wise  and  reverencing  the  gods  than 

"  the  rest,  whose  name  was  Noah:^  who  with  his  three  sons, 
Sem,  Japhet,  and  Clianij  and  with  their  wives,  and  the  wife 
of  Noah  J  (namely,  Titea  the  great.  Pandora,  Noela,  and 
Noegla,)  preserved  themselves  In  the  ark.  This  ark  God 
eommandcd  Noah  to  prepare ;  *  And  Gml  mid  mito  Noah^ 
Make  thee  an  ark  of  pine-trees ;  thou  sJmlt  make  cabms  in 
the  ark^  and  .ikalt  pitch  it  within  and  withmd  with  pitch ^ 
For  God  made  ^^  Noah  to  know  that  an  end  of  all  flesh  was 
at  hand,  and  that  the  graves  of  the  rebellious  and  cruel  ge- 
nerations were  already  fashioned  in  the  clouds,  wliieh  soon 
after  should  swallow  up  and  cover  all  living  creatures 
which  breathed  in  the  air;  Noah  and  his  family  excepted. 

But  tills  universal  grave  of  waters  and  general  deluge 
hath  not  lieen  received  by  all ;  for  divine  testimonies  do  not 
|)ersnadc  all  natural  men  to  those  things  to  which  dieir  own 
reason  cannot  reach  ;  ^dum.  obvoluta  in  obacuro  Veritas  la- 
tet;  "  whilst  the  truth  lieth  wrapped  up  in  obscurity.^' 
Many  there  are  who  liave  disputed  against  the  universality 
of  this  overflowing,  and  have  judged  that  this  flood  of  Noah 
fell  but  in  some  pai'tieular  places  and  kingdoms ;  moved  so 
to  think,  because  in  elder  ages  there  have  been  many  other 
floods,  as  they  suppose,  of  that  nature.  Hereof  Nicolaus 
Damascenus  write th  in  this  mariner,  as  his  words  are  cited 
by  Joseph  us,  ^^Est  super  Minyaduni  excehus  mans  in  Ar- 
menia^ qui  Baris  appellutur^  in  quo  multos  cofiftiffiente^ 
sermo  est  dUuvii  te^npore  liber atos^  et  quendcmi  simid  in 
area  devectmn  in  hnjus  vertlce  htmlssey  lig-norumque  reli- 
qmas  muUo  tempore  conservatas^  qui  Jbrtasm  u  Juit^  de 
quo  ctiam  Moses  Jud<mrum  legislator  .scribit:  thus  far  this 
author.  **  There  is,"  saith  he^  "  above  Minyada,  (or  the 
**  country  of  Minyae,)  an  exceeding  high  mountain  in  Armc- 
'*  nia,  called  Baris ;  on  which  it  is  reported,  that  many  hav- 
"  ing  fled  thither  were  saved  in  the  time  of  the  deluge  ; 
'*  and  that  one  was  carried  in  an  ark,  and  rested  upon  the 
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"  top  of  the?  mountain,  whereon  there  remained  a  long  time 
*'  after  certain  |>ieees  tlicreof ;  and  this  might  be  the  same 
**  of  wliich  Bloses  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  inaketh  men- 
"  tion,'*^  And  of  this  opinion  were  the  Thahiiudists,  sarth 
Annius,  that  many  giants  saved  themsehes  upon  mount 
Sion. 

But  Berosus  (who  after  Moses  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient, howsoever  he  have  been  since  deformed  and  cor- 
rupted) doth  in  the  substance  of  all  agree  with  Moses  as 
touching  tlie  general  AoikI,  taking  from  thence  the  begin- 
ning of  his  history  in  these  words :  Ante  aquaruvi  cladcm 
Jhm4hmmy  qua  uni versus  penit  orbiSj  &c.  "  Before  that 
"  famous  destruction  of  waters,  by  which  the  world  inii- 
^*  versal  perished:"  witnessing  withal^  that  Noah^  witli  hiK 
wife  Titea,  and  his  three  sons,  with  their  wives,  (in  all  eight 
persons, )  were  only  saved- 

SECT.  IL 

Of  the  Jlood  ill  tJte  time  of  Ogygex ;  and  thai  this  was  not  Noah's 

flood, 

BUT  from  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks^  the  corrupters  of  all 
trutli,  saith  Lactantius,  who  without  all  ground  of  certainty 
vaunt  their  antiquity,  came  the  error  first  of  all ;  wlio  there- 
in flattering  themselves  also,  sought  to  persuade  the  world 
that  there  was  no  flood  preceded  the  flood  of  Ogyges,  king 
of  the  Tfiebans  in  Boeotia,  or  rather  of  Attica ;  and  there- 
fore, saith  Rhodoginus,  P  Ogi^gium  id  appellant  poettE  ian- 
quam  pervetus  dhnerhj  ab  Og^ge  vetiistlssimo ;  *'  The 
**  poets  gave  the  name  of  Ogygia  to  things  exceeding  an- 
**  cient,  as  of  Ogyges  the  most  ancient.'^ 

But  let  Ogyges  be  as  ancient  as  those  men  can  make  him, 
yet  it  is  manifest  that  he  lived  but  in  Jacob's  tirae^  (though 
^Eusebins  makes  him  later,  and  in  Moses'^s  time,)  and  was 
born  sixty-seven  years  after  him. 

There  is  also  an  opinion  that  Ogyges  was  Cadmus,  (and 
then  was  he  far  later,)  as  Rhodoginus,  in  the  ninth  book  of 
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his  antiquities,  reniciiibereth :  Sunt  tamen  qui  in  jEgt^pto 
regna^se  autumcni  htinc ;  wide  sit  Caihmts  qui  in  Gr(B- 
dam  prqfhctus  Th^ba^  cofulklit^  a  bove  Jug^idato  sic  nun- 
cupatdi;  quomam  Syrortim  lingua  bos  dicitur  Thebe. 
*'  Tbere  are,"*"  saith  he,  "  who  think  that  this  Ogyges  did 
'^  reign  in  Egypt,  whereby  he  should  be  Cadnuis^  who  tra- 
**  veiling  into  Greece  built  Thebes,  so  named  of  a  beef 
"  slain ;  because  in  the  Syrian  language  a  beef  is  caUed 
*^  Thebe." 

But  this  flood  of  Ogyges  fell  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3440,  according  to  Eusebius,  who  followed  the  account  of 
the  Septua^nt ;  and  the  flood  of  Noah  in  the  year  224^, 
after  the  same  account ;  and  so  there  came  ISOO  years  be- 
tween these  floods,  wanting  but  two,  though  herein  Euse- 
bius was  much  mistaken,  and  corrected  this  opinion  in  his 
Chronology.  Now  although  the  very  year  and  time  of  this 
overflowing  in  Ach^a,  or  rather  Attica,  be  not  precisely 
set  down,  but  that  there  is  a  great  difference  among  writers, 
yet  whosoever  makes  it  most  ancient,  finds  above  500  years 
difference  between  that  and  the  general  flood. 

For  ^Paulus  Orosius  affirms,  that  this  tempest  fell  upon 
the  Athenians  but  1040  years  before  Rome  was  built,  Bu- 
cholzerus  saith,  it  was  1043  elder  than  Rome ;  which  was 
founded  (according  to  the  same  Bucholzerus)  in  the  world^'s 
year  3^1 9^  though  after  the  account  which  I  follow,  (and 
whereof  I  will  give  my  reasons  in  the  story  of  Abraham,)  it 
was  built  in  the  world's  year  3£80.  Now  the  general  flot^d 
preceded  the  building  of  Rome,  saith  Bucholzerus,  1563 
years ;  and  the  flood  of  Ogyges,  as  before,  1043.  Hence 
it  followeth,  by  easy  calculation,  that  (if  he  place  Ogyges  in 
his  true  age)  the  difference  between  these  two  floods  must 
be  520  years^  to  which  we  allowing  60  more,  find  580. 
And  that  this  of  Ogyges  was  not  the  same  of  Noah  (except 
we  call  Noali  Ogyges  prtscuSj  *as  some  do)  it  appears  by 
this,  that  the  fltxjd  of  Ogyges,  then  king  of  Attica^  or  Ogy- 
gia,  did  not  extend  itself  any  further  than  the  banks  of  Ar- 
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chipelago,  or  the  Mgeau  sea.  For  whereas  *Mela,  Pliny,  and 
Solinus  witness  that  the  city  of  Joppe  in  Jude«  was  founded 
before  the  flood  j  and  that  (notwithstanding  the  weight  of 
waters)  there  remained  on  certain  altars  of  stone  the  title  of 
the  king,  and  of  his  brother  Phineus,  with  many  of  the 
grounds  of  their  religion ;  sure  it  is  no  where  found  among 
profane  historians,  nor  in  the  scriptures,  that  ever  the  flood 
of  Ogyges  spread  itself  over  any  part  of  Syria,  much  less 
over  all  the  eailh.  But  that  it  drowned  both  the  regions 
of  Attica  about  Atliens,  and  that  of  Achaia  in  Peloponne- 
sus, it  is  very  probable.  For  it  seemeth  that  at  that  time 
it  was,  when  Hclice  and  Bura  were  swallowed  up,  (cities 
seated  on  the  north  part  of  Peloponnesus,)  of  which  Ovid ; 

"  Si  qiuETOs  Helken,  et  Bwran,  Ackaidos  urhes, 
Jnvenies  sub  aquis. 

Bura  and  Helice  on  Acbaian  ground 

Are  sought  in  vain,  but  tinder  sea  are  found* 

Of  this  flood  of  Ogyges  was  invented  the  fable  of  '^  Ap4)llo 
and  Diana.  For  Latonaj  the  daughter  of  Copus,  the  son 
of  Titan,  being  beloved  and  forced  by  Jupiter,  and  by  him 
gotten  with  child,  Juno  thereat  enraged,  permitted  her  (as 
they  say)  no  part  of  the  earth  to  be  delivered  on ;  and  withal 
caused  the  monstrous  serpent  Python  to  follow  and  af- 
fright her  wheresoever  she  travelled,  till  at  length  arriving 
at  the  isle  of  Ortygia,  she  was  there  received  ;  in  which  she 
was  delivered,  first  of  Diana,  and  then  of  Apollo,  being 
twins;  whereof  Barlaam  makes  this  exjDosition:  That  at 
such  time  as  the  deluge  (which  happened  in  Ogyges's  reign) 
ceased,  out  of  the  abundant  moisture  of  the  earth  (lieat  by 
putrefaction  being  thereto  mixed)  there  were  exhaled  such 
thick  mists  and  fogs,  that  in  Atticii,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
the  jEgean  sea,  neither  the  beams  of  the  sun  by  day,  nor 
of  the  moon  by  night,  could  pierce  the  air,  or  be  perceived 
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bj  the  inhabitants ;  so  as  when  at  length  (the  earth  being 
dried,  and  these  vapours  dissipatefl)  the  air  began  to  be 
clear,  the  people  of  y  Ortygia  espied  the  light  of  t'he  moon 
somewhat  before  day,  and  in  the  same  morning  the  sun  also 
ap}:>eared;  fabulously  (because  Diana  repi-esented  the  moon, 
and  Apollo  the  sun)  they  w^ere  reported  to  be  born  in  the 
isle  of  Ortygia,  thereof  afterwards  call  Dehs^  which  signifi- 
eth  manifestation. 

And  surely  it  is  not  improbablcj  that  the  flood  of  Ogy- 
ges,  being  so  great  as  histories  have  reported  it,  was  accom- 
panied with  much  alteration  of  the  air  sensibly  discerned  in 
those  parts,  and  some  unusual  face  of  the  skies.  Varro,  in 
his  books  De  Genie  Popnlt  Eomuni^  (as  he  is  cited  by  ^  St. 
Augustine,)  reporteth  otit  of  Castor,  that  so  great  a  miracle 
happened  in  the  star  of  Venus,  as  never  was  seen  before 
nor  in  after-times :  for  the  colour,  the  greatness,  the  figure, 
and  the  course  of  it  were  changed*  This  fell  out,  as  Adras- 
tus  Cyzicenus,  and  Dion  Neapolites,  famous  mathemati- 
cians, affirmed,  in  the  time  of  Ogyges, 

Now  concerning  the  course  of  that  or  any  planet,  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  have  any  where  read  of  so  good  astro- 
logers flourishing  among  the  Greeks  or  elsewhere,  in  those 
days,  as  were  likely  to  make  any  calculation  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets  so  exact  that  it  should  need  no  reforma- 
tion. Of  the  colour  and  magnitude,  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  difference  found  in  the  star  of  Venus  should  be  held  mi- 
raculous; considering  that  lesser  mists  and  fogs  than  those 
which  covered  Greece  with  so  long  darkness,  do  familiarly 
present  our  senses  with  as  great  alterations  in  the  sun  and 
moon.  That  the  figure  should  vary,  questionless  it  was 
very  strange;  yet  I  cannot  hold  it  any  prodigy;  for  it 
stands  well  with  good  reason,  that  the  side  of  Venus  which 
the  sun  beholds,  being  enlightened  by  him,  the  opposite 
half  should  remain  shadowed ;  whereby  that  planet  would, 
onto  our  eyes,  descrying  only  that  part  whereon  the  light 
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faileth,  appear  la  he  Iioriied,  as  the  raooo  dotli  seem  ;  if 
distance,  as  in  other  thingSj  did  not  hinder  the  apprehen- 
sion of  our  senses, 

Galilaeus,  a  worthy  astrologer  now  hving,  who,  by  the 
help  of  perspective  glasses,  hath  found  in  the  stars  many 
things  unknown  to  the  ancients,  afErineth  so  niucli  to  have 
been  discovered  in  Venus  by  his  late  observations.  Wlie- 
ther  some  watery  disposition  of  the  air  might  present  as 
much  to  them  that  lived  with  Ogyges,  as  Galiia?us  hath 
seen  through  his  instrument,  I  cannot  tell;  sure  I  am, 
that  the  discovery  of  a  truth  formerly  unknown,  doth  ra- 
ther convince  man  of  ignorance,  than  nature  of  error.  One 
thing  herein  is  worthy  to  be  noted,  that  this  great  but  par- 
ticular flood  of  Ogyges  was  (as  appeareth  by  this  of  St.  Au- 
gustine) accompanied  with  such  unusual  (and  therefore  the 
more  dreadful,  though  natural)  signs  testifying  the  concur- 
rence of  causes  with  effects  in  that  inundation  ;  whereas  the 
flood  of  Noah,  which  was  general,  and  altogether  miracu- 
lous, may  seem  to  have  had  no  other  token,  or  foreshewing, 
than  the  long  preaching  of  Noah  himself,  which  was  not 
regarded;  ^for  they  were  eating  and  drinking,  when  the 
flood  came  suddenly,  and  took  them  all  away. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  DeucaHannJlood }  and  (hat  this  wets  noi  Noah's^ood ;  nor  the 
Umhri  in  Itaiy  a  remnant  of  any  universal  Jhod. 

A  SECOND  flood  of  great  fame,  and  of  which  tlie  time 
is  more  certoin,  was  that  of  Deucalion  in  Thessahaj  of  wliich 
St.  Augustine  out  of  V^ro  :  His  temporihus  (ui  Varro 
scribit)  regnante  Athmutmibus  CranaOy  successore  Cecro- 
pu  (ut  aniem  noMrt^  Eusehius  et  Hieronymn^)  adhuc 
eodem  Cecrope  permanente^  diluvium  ^uity  quod  appellor 
turn  est  DeucaMoms;  that  is,  "  In  these  times  (as  Varro  re- 
"  porteth)  Cranaus,  the  successor  ofCecrops,  govermng  the 
*'  Athenians,  or  (as  our  Eusebius  and  Jerome  say)  Cecrops 
**  yet  living,  that  flood,  called  Deucalion's,  happened.'' 


•  Luke  xvii.  27. 
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iVnd  in  the  Ix^giiioiiig  of  ilie  11th  chapter  of  the  same 
18lh  lK>ok  he  useth  these  words  :    Edmrii  ergo  Moses  €X 
Mgypfo  popuJum  Dei  novi-ssimo  tempore  Cecropis  Atheni- 
cnsium  regis,  aim  apudAssyrios  regnaret  Ascatades^  apud 
Skyonios    Alaratku^,   apud  Argivos   Triopas.      ^^  Moses 
''  led  the  people  of  God  out  of  Egypt,  about  the  latter  times 
"  of  Cecrops  king  of  the  Athenians,  Ascatades  reigning 
"  over  the  Assyrians,  over  the  Sicyonians  Marathus,  and 
"  over  the  Argives  Triopas  r  so  as  leaving  the  cnriosity  of 
a  few  years,  more  or  less,  it  appeareth  that  this  flood  of 
Deucalion   was  eitlier  at  the  egression  of  the  children   of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  or  near  it :  and  tlien  after  Noah  753 
years  according  to  Fiinctius,  who  makes  Cecrops  to  live  in 
the  year  of  the  world  2409 ;  or  if  we  follow  Mercator,  then 
739  years  after  Noah,  and  in  the  year  of  the  world  2395. 
But  if  Deucalion  were  born  in  the  age  of  the  world  J2356, 
according   to  Codoman,  tlien  giving  unto  Deucalion  forty 
years  of  age  when  this  flood  happened,  it  falleth  within  one 
year  of  Mercator's  account.  But  Deucalion,  by  all  approved 
historians,  is  said  to  have  been  eighty-two  years  old  at  that 
time.     Now  Clemens  Alexandrinos  dates  the  time  of  this 
flood  of  Deucalion,  and  the  conflagration  and  burning  in 
Phaeton's  time,  by  the  reign  of  Crotopus  king  of  the  Ar- 
gives ;    but  Crotopus  lived  king  of  the  Argives  six  years 
after  Israel  departed  Egypt^  which  makes  twenty  years  dif- 
ference according  to  Functiusj  who  will  have  this  flood  and 
burning  to   have  fallen   fourteen  years  before  Moses  left 
Egypt ;  for  he  gave  of  the  world's  years  to  the  flood  and 
burning    the  year   S440,   and    to   Moses's   egression    the 
year  2454.     And   yet  ^Cedrenus  thinks  that  Moses  was 
more  ancient,  and  lived  with  Inachus,  but  that  cannot  be 
true ;  for  then  had  the  flood  of  Deucalion  and  the  burning 
of  Phaeton  preceded  the  flood  of  Ogyges,  which  is  denied 
by  all :  for  that  of  Thessaly  (called  Deucalion's)  followed 
that  of  Attica  (called  Ogygia)  at  least  250  years,  or  there- 
abouts.    Eusebius,  in  his  Chronology,  makes  it  230  years, 
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and  so  doth  P»  Orosius  ;  Eusebius  about  the  fiftieth  year  of 
Moses's  life,  and  Cyrillus  about  the  sixty -seventh,  and  both 
after  Noah's  flood  770  years ;  for  these  be  Clemens  Alexau- 
drinus'^s  words:  ^Fuit  atitem  in  Grmcta  tempore  guidem 
Phoroneiy  qui  Juit  post  Inachum^  immdatto  quin  J\tit  tem- 
pore Og^gis ,"  **  There  happened  in  Greece  in  the  time  of 
**  PhoroneuSj  who  hved  after  InachuSj  the  flood  of  Ogyges/' 
Now  if  the  flood  of  Ogyges  in  Attica  were  10S20  or  1016 
years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  according  to  Eusebius  and 
Orosius,  as  before,  then  is  it  manifest,  that  taking  763  out 
of  this  number  of  1020,  it  falls  out  that  Ogyges's  flood  hap- 
pened before  the  Hebrews  left  Egypt  250  years,  or  S60 
years,  according  to  the  difference  between  the  opinions  of 
^Eusebius  and  Orosius.  And  for  myself,  {who  rather  fol- 
low those  chronologers  which  ^ve  sixty  years  more  to  Abra- 
ham after  the  flood,  than  the  rest,)  I  reckon  the  times  which 
come  between  these  floods  in  this  sort.  The  general  flood 
was  in  the  year  of  the  world  1656*  Jacob  was  bom  in  the 
year  of  the  world  SI 69,  so  as  from  the  beginning  of  the 
flood  to  Jacob^'s  birth  there  were  consumed  513  years, 
Ogyge's  flood  happened  100  years  after  Jacob  was  born, 
and  tlierefore  after  the  general  flood  613  years.  Now  Deu- 
calion was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  S356,  and  had 
lived  eighty-two  years  when  his  kingdom  of  Thessaly  was 
overwhelmed,  (which  added  to  2356,  make  2438,)  his  flood 
was  after  Noah's  flood  ended  782  years.  And  hereto  An- 
nius^s  Xenophon  agreeth,  who  makes  700  years  Ijetween 
the  general  flood  and  Deucalion'^s  birth  ;  to  which  add 
eighty-two  years  of  his  age,  as  before,  and  then  the  flood  of 
Thessaly  followed  the  general  782  years.  The  words  of 
that  Xenophon  are  these ;  Ab  inundattone  terranim  ad  or- 
turn  Deucalioms^  Mcundo  anna  Sphmri^  septingenti  suppu^ 
iantur  annt,  qui  nattis  annos  duos  et  oeioginta  Thcsmliam 
xndit  mnndcttam :  "  From  the  drowning  of  the  world  to 
'*  tlie  birth  of  Deucalion,  in  the  second  year  of  Sphserus,  are 
**  numbered  700  years;  and  when  Deucalion  w^as  eighty-two 
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"years  old,  he  saw  Thessalia  drowned."  This  flood  happened 
in  the  winter  time  about  Parnassus :  witness  ^Aristotle  in 
the  iirst  of  his  Meteors.  And  Varro  (whom  St.  Augustine 
so  often  citeth  for  his  excellent  learning,  especially  in  anti- 
qui  ties)  findelh  this  flood  of  Deucalion  to  have  happened 
in  the  time  of  Cranaus,  who  succeeded  Cecrops :  Orosius 
thinks  it  somewhat  later,  Amphitryon  reigning  in  Athens, 
the  third  from  Cecrops.  Only  this  of  Deucalion  was  very 
great,  and  reached  not  only  over  Thessaly  itself,  and  the 
regions  adjoining  westward,  but  it  covered  the  greatest 
part  of  Italy  ;  and  either  the  same,  or  some  other  particular 
flood  then  happening,  oppressed  Egypt,  saitli  Eusebius, 
And  therefore  did  the  Greeks  either  think  it  or  feign  it  to 
be  universal;  and  Deucalion,  then  king,  saving  himself  and 
some  others  on  the  mountains  of  Thessaly,  (of  all  other  the 
highest,  saith  ^Solinus,)  was  by  reason  thereof,  as  sStrabo 
witnesscth,  said  to  be  the  preserver  of  mankind.  That  this 
flood  covered  a  great  ]>art  of  Italy,  *^ Pliny  and  Solinus 
make  it  probable,  w^ho  affirm,  tliat  the  people  then  inhabit- 
ing Italy  were  therefore  called  "'Ojtt/Spioi,  quia  ab  imbribuf 
diluvii  superfuhseftt ;  and  therefore  alsc:»  were  they  esteemed 
the  most  ancient  nation,  as  Strabo  confirmeth  in  his  first 
book,  and  Trezenius  in  his  second ;  which  Umbri  these  au- 
thors make  the  parents  of  the  Sabioes,  and  the  Sabines  to 
be  the  parents  of  the  Samnites,  Piceni,  Lucani,  Brutii,  and 
all  others  inhabiting  anciently  the  banks  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  But  that  these  Umbri  were  not  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  before  the  flood  of  Noah,  and  so  took  name  by  sav- 
ing themselves  upon  the  Apennine  mountains;^  the  scrip- 
tures teach  us ;  shewing  who,  and  who  only  then  were  pre- 
served, which  is  sufficient.  >  Report  hath  adventured  fur- 
ther, telling  us  that  the  first  people,  which  after  the  general 
flood  inhabited  Italy,  were  the  Caraesenes,  (so  named  from 
Camese,  whom  Cato  in  Originihusy  another  of  Annius's  au- 
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thors,  names  for  a  consort  of  Janua,)  which  people  lived  al- 
together a  savage  life,  till  siicli  time  as  Saturn  arriving  oa 
those  coasts  devised  laws  to  govern  them  by ;  the  memory 
of  whose  acts  in  that  region  Diodore  and  T hall  us  among 
the  Greeks,  Nepos^  Cassius,  and  Varro  among  the  Latins^ 
have  preserved  ;  and  of  whom  Virgil : 

^  Primus  ah  {Bthereo  mnit  Saiurnus  OhjmpOy 
Arma  Jovh  fugiens,  ei  regnis  exul  ademptis. 
Is  genus  indocile  ac  dispersum  montibus  nltis 
Composuit,  legesqite  dedit,  Latiumque  vocari 
Maluit 

Saturn  descended  from  the  heavens  high, 
Fearing  the  arms  of  Jupiter  his  son. 
His  kingdom  lost,  and  banish'd  thence,  doth  %. 
Rude  people  on  the  mountain  tops  he  won 
To  live  together,  and  by  laws  ;  which  done. 
He  chose  to  call  it  Latium. 

And  afterwards,  in  the  verses  following,  he  speaketh  of  the 
Ausones,  and  after  them  of  the  Sicani ;  nations  which  again 
sought  to  displant  the  ancient  inhabiters : 

^  Turn  ma  mis  Ausonia,  et  gentes  venere  SicunL 

Then  came  th*Aasonian  bands,  and  the  Sicaniao  tribes. 

Of  these  Sicanij  (which  left  Spain,  and  sat  down  in  Italy,) 
'"Thucjdides  and  Pliny  give  testimony;  who  were  again 
expelled  by  the  Ligii,  saith  Thncydides.  After  all  these 
plantations  and  replantations  came  the  Umbri,  descended 
of  the  Gauls,  saith  "  Annius,  not  of  those  Gauls  of  France, 
but  of  those  of  Scythia,  who  commanded  a  great  part  of 
Italy,  even  all  Hetrurla  and  Campania,  as  *^  Herodotus, 
Pliny,  and  Dionysius  have  assured  us ;  and  thereibre  this 
flood  of  Deucalion  was  long  after  that  of  Noah.  For  all 
those  nations  were  planted  in  Italy,  and  tlispossessed  of 
Italy  again,  before  the  Umbri  were  ever  heard  oi\  or  had 
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being.     So  that  kingdom  was  first  called  Camasene,  then 

Latium  or  Saturnia,  theti  Ausonia,  then  Sk-ania,  before  the 
Urabri  (in  whose  time  Deucalion's  flood  happened)  pos- 
sessed the  same,  about  306  years  before  the  war  of  Troy : 
Lycaon  then  governing  Arcadia ;  who  being  the  father  of 
twenty-two  sonsj  the  yoiingest,  called  P(Enotrius,  invaded 
Italy,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  (Enotria.  This  name  it 
held  until  ItaJus  of  the  same  nation  changed  it  into  Italy, 
after  his  own  name,  about  ^250  years  before  the  fall  of 
Troy.  After  tliese  came  the  Pelasgi,  of  whom  Pliny  in  his 
third  book  and  fifth  chapter,  and  Strabo  in  his  fifth,  Thu- 
cydides  in  his  sixth  speaks  at  large :  and  after  them  the 
Lydi  under  Tyrrhenes  their  captain,  that  gave  name  to 
the  Tyrrheni;  who  casting  thence  the  Umbri,  took  from 
thorn  three  hundred  castles,  and  built  therein  twelve  cities ; 
to  which  (after  they  had  possessed  and  passed  over  tlie 
Apennine  mountains)  they  added  divers  others,  whereof  Tel- 
sina  (afterward  Bononia)  was  one. 

Now  that  there  was  not  anciently  such  a  nation  as  these 
Umbri  in  those  parts,  I  do  not  affirm  ;  having  respect  to 
the  testimonies  before  repeated.  And  Stephanus  thinks 
that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  Greek  word  Ombros; 
but  that  these  Umbri  of  Italy  were  descended  of  the  nation 
of  Scythians  called  Galli,  it  shall  he  shewed  hereafter* 

SECT.  IV. 

Ofsmne  other  records  teMifying  the  u7iiversaijiood ;  and  of  two  an* 
eient  deluges  in  Egypt ;  and  of  some  elsewhere, 

ST,  AUGUSTINE  out  of  Varro  affirmeth,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  made  not  any  mention  of  the  universal 
floods  because  they  had  nothing  of  antiquity  foregoing  that 
of  Ogyges ;  and  therefore  (according  to  Rhodo^nus  before 
remembered)  were  all  things  among  the  Greeks  (which  an- 
tiquity had  worn  out  of  knowledge)  called  Ogygia,  which 
we  in  English  commonly  call  wormeatenj  or  of  defaced 
date.  But  as  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  were  successively 
planted  and  peopled,  and  as  all  nations  had  their  proper 
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times,  and  not  their  beginning  at  once  and  at  the  instant; 
so  did  every  femily  which  afterward  became  a  great  people, 
with  whom  the  knowledge  of  divine  letters  was  not  received, 
find  no  parent  of  more  antiquity  than  such  as  they  had 
tlicmselvesj  nor  allow  of  any  before  their  own ;  and  as  the 
Grecians,  so  did  others  vaunt  themselves  to  be  indigence , 
and  growing  out  of  the  earth,  or  invent  some  other  pro- 
fane or  ridiculous  l>eginning.  But  the  Chaldeans  had  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  Ntiah's  flood,  as  Berosus  i^atnesseth ;  and 
Nicolaiis  Damascenus  maketh  particular  mention  thereof, 
as  is  aforesaid ;  though  he  also  affirm  by  hearsay,  that  some 
^ants  saved  themselves  upon  the  mountains  Baris  in  Ar- 
menia, but  speaketh  not  thereof  as  from  any  authority  ap- 
proved ;  using  the  word  sermo  est^  that  such  a  speech  there 
was.  And  "^  Ease  hi  us  rem  ember  eth  a  place  out  of  the  an- 
cient historian  Abydenus;  who  wTiteth  that  Sissithrus,  to 
preserve  himself  from  a  flood  foretold  him  by  Saturnus, 
fled  to  the  hills  of  Armenia  by  ship,  ad  Armemam  navi^m 
confiiffiebat ;  who  the  third  day  (after  the  waters  were 
fallen)  sent  forth  birds,  that,  finding  no  land  to  rest  on,  re. 
turned  again ;  which  he  i-ilso  did  a  second  time,  but  at  the 
third  return  the  birds^  feet  were  covered  with  mud  and 
slime.  To  this  effect  are  Eusebius''s  words  out  of  Abyde- 
nus, which  may  seem  a  true  description  (though  in  other 
terms)  of  Noah's  flood, 

Cy  rill  us  also  affirmeth  that  Alex,  Polyhistor  maketli 
mention  of  this  general  flood.  And  Plato  in  Timgeo  pro- 
duceth  an  Egyptian  priest,  who  recounted  to  Solon  out  of 
the  holy  books  of  Egypt  the  story  of  the  flood  universal, 
which,  saith  he,  happened  long  before  the  Grecian  inunda- 
tions. Friar  Annius's  Xenophon  remembereth  a  flood, 
which  also  ^Diodorus  Siculus  confirmeth,  somewliat  more 
ancient  than  that  of  Ogyges  in  Attica.  For  he  named  the 
general  floorl  for  the  first,  which  happened^  saith  he,  under 
the  old  Ogyges,  sub  prhro  OgygT^  which  was  Noah  ;  he 
calleth  the  second  Niliaca:  Hercules  and  Prometheus  then 


»"  Huseb>  fie  Vtiay   Eymi^,  1.  9.  c.  4* 
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living  forty-four  years  before  that  of  Attica,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  Belochus  king  of  the  Assyrians,  though  I  do 
Dot  beheve  hiui  as  toucliin^  the  time.  But  this  flood  co- 
vered a  great  part  of  the  nether  Egyi>t,  especially  all  that 
i*egion  subject  to  Prouictheus;  and  hereof  carae  the  fable 
of  the  vulture  oo  l*ronietheus"'s  liver,  afterwards  slain  by 
Hercules  of  Egypt ;  which  fiction  Diod,  Siculus  dehvereth 
in  these  wortls ;  ^  Fliwium  propter  cursus  velocitatem  pro- 
fimditatemque  aquamm  aqutkim  tunc  appeUatum^  Herctir- 
lem  cum  conmUl  7ntiffnitudint\  turn  vlrtute^  voltint  e  vestl>gio 
compressissc^  et  aquarum  impetum  ad  priorem  cursum  cofi- 
vertissc :  unde  ct  Gri£ci  qtddam  poctw  rem  gestam  infabu^ 
lam  iwrtentesj  Herculem  tradiint  aqiiilam  Profn^tkei  Jeair 
ilepcLsccntem  occldisse.  *'  This  flood,^**  meaning  of  Nilus,  **  for 
*'  tlie  swiftness  of  his  course,  as  also  for  the  depth,  was  in 
"  those  days  called  tiie  eagle :  but  Hercules,  by  his  great 
"  judgment  and  virtue,  did  again  compress  and  strengthen 
*'  this  river,  si>  far  extended  and  overspread,  turning  it  into 
'*  the  old  channels;  whence  certain  Greek  poets  (converting 
*^  this  labour  and  work  of  Hercules  into  a  fable)  devised  that 
**  Hercules  slew  the  eagle  which  fed  on  Prometheus^'s  liver  ;'"* 
nacaning,  that  he  delivered  l^rometheus  of  that  sorrow  and 
torment,  which  for  the  loss  of  his  people  and  country  (by 
the  waters  destroyed  and  covered  over)  he  suffered. 

A  fourth  flood  chanced  about  Pharus  in  Egypt,  where 
Alexander  Macedon  built  Alexandria,  as  Annius  concciveth 
out  of  his  Xenophon,  who  in  this  brief  sort  writeth  of  all 
these  inundations :  ^  ImtndMtmies  plures^tiere :  prima  no- 
vimestris  mundatm  terrarum  sub  prisco  Ogf/ge :  secfinda 
NUlaca^  &c*  *'  There  were  many  inundations,^  saith  the 
same  Xenophon  ;  "  the  first,  which  was  universal,  of  nine 
"  months,  and  this  happened  under  the  first  Ogyges ;  the 
**  second  was  Niliaca,  and  of  one  month^s  continuance,  in 
**  the  time  of  Hercules  and  Prometheus,  Egyptians;  a  third, 
"  of  two  months,  under  Ogyges  Atticus;  the  fourth,  of  three 
**  months,  in  Thessalia,  under  Deucalion ;  and  a  fifth,  of  the 

'  Nal.  t  om>  L  4.  c.6.      "  Xfuojih.  dc  .Isiiviiv.  Comm.  \wr  Atiiiium,  fal.  37. 
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"  like  continuance,  (called  Pharonica,)  under  Proteus  of 
'*  Egypt,  about  the  time  of  Helen's  rape,""'  Dlotlorus,  in  his 
5th  book  and  11th  chapter, taking  the  Samothraces  for  his  au- 
thors, remembereth  a  flood  in  Asia  the  Less,  and  elsewhere, 
of  no  less  destruction  than  any  of  the  other  particular  inunda- 
tions, saying,  that  the  same  happened  before  that  of  Deucalion : 
the  sea  of  Pontus  and  Hellespont  breaking  in  over  the  land. 
But  there  have  been  many  floods  in  divers  times  and  ages, 
not  inferior  to  any  of  these  two  last  remembered,  Niliaca 
and  Pharonica,  in  Egypt :  as  in  the  year  of  our  redemption 
590,  when,  in  October  of  the  same  year,  Gregory  then  be- 
ing bishop  of  Rome,  there  happened  a  mart^ellous  overflow- 
ing in  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and 
in  Liguria,  accompanied  with  a  most  fearful  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning :  after  which  followed  the  great  plague  at 
Kome,  by  reason  of  the  many  dead  serpents  cast  up  and  left 
upon  the  land,  after  the  w^aters  decreased  and  returned* 
And  in  the  year  1446  there  perished  10,000  people  by  the 
breaking  in  of  the  sea  at  »  Dordroch  in  Holland  ;  of  which 
kind  I  take  that  flood  to  be  of  Achaia,  or  Attica.  Be- 
fore that,  y  Trlthemius  speaketh  of  an  earthquake,  which 
swallowetl  many  thousands;  and  in  the  year  1218,  of 
a  flood  in  Fnesland,  in  which  there  perished  100,000  per- 
sons. Strozius  Sigog.  in  his  Magia  Omnifaria^  telleth  of 
an  inundation  in  Italy,  in  the  time  of  j>Dpe  Damasus,  in 
which  also  many  cities  of  Sicily  were  swallowed;  another  in 
the  papacy  of  Alexander  the  Sixth;  also  in  the  year  1515, 
Maximilian  being  emperor.  He  also  reniembereth  a  peril- 
ous overflowing  in  Pol  on  i  a,  about  Cracovia,  by  which  many 
people  perished.  Likewise  Viginier,  a  French  historian, 
speaketh  of  a  great  flood  in  the  south  part  of  Languedoc, 
which  fell  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1557,  with  so  dreadful  a 
tempest,  as  all  the  people  attended  therein  the  very  end  of 
the  world  and  judgment  day ;  saying,  that  by  the  violent 
descent  of  the  waters  from  the  mountains  about  Nismes, 

*  Mtm«tcr.  •  **  rilimos    flnctus    tota   pwiie    mh- 

5r  *'  Edipsis,  et  terrsemotus  conti-  "  njcrsa  fuit,  ct  |terjernjit  ptiisqiiam 

**  ijiii  miika  homimiiD  milli»  opprcR-  "  100,000." 
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there  were  removed  divers  old  heaps  and   mountains  of. 

ground,  and  many  other  places  torn  up  and  rent ;  by  which 
accident  die  re  was  found  l>oth  coin  of  silver  and  gold,  di- 
vers pieces  of  plate,  and  vessels  of  other  metal,  supposed  to 
be  hidden  at  such  time  as  the  Goths  invatled  that  province, 
in  the  year  1156, 

SECT.  V. 

That  iheJiQQd  oj  Noah  was  supernatural^  ihough  some  say  ii  might 
have  been  foreseen  by  tJie  stars. 

NOW  howsoever  all  these  floods,  and  many  other  which 
have  covered  at  several  times  several  regions,  not  only  in 
these  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  America  also,  (as  I  have 
learned  of  some  ancient  soothsayers  among  them,)  may  be 
ascribed  to  natural  causes  and  accidents ;  yet  that  universal 
flood  (in  the  time  of  Noah)  was  poured  over  the  whole  face 
of  the  earth  by  a  power  above  nature,  and  by  the  special 
command ra en t  of  God  himself,  who  at  that  time  gave  strength 
of  influence  to  the  stars,  and  abundance  to  the  foim tains  of 
the  deep ;  w^hereby  the  eruption  of  waters  was  nra.de  more 
forcible  than  any  ability  of  nature  could  effect,  or  any  se- 
cond causes  by  whatsoever  union  could  perform,  without 
receiving  from  the  Fountain  of  all  power  strength  and  fa- 
culties supernatural  Henricus  Mecliniensisj  a  scholar  of 
Albert  lis  Magnus,  in  his  commentaries  upon  the  great  con- 
junctions of  Albu  Masar,  observeth,  that  before  the  flood  of 
Noah,  the  like  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  hapjKmed 
in  the  last  degree  of  Cancer  against  that  constellation  since 
called  the  Ship  of  Argoif ;  by  which  the  flood  of  Noali 
might  be  foretold,  because  Cancer  is  both  a  watery  sign, 
and  the  house  of  the  raoon,  which  is  the  lady  of  tlie  sea 
and  of  moist lUT,  according  to  the  rules  of  astrt>nomy  and 
common  experience.  And  this  opinion  *  Petrus  de  Aiiaco 
upon  Genesis  confirmeth,  affirming,  that  although  Noah  did 
well  know  this  flood  by  divine  revelation,  yet  (this  conjunc- 
tion being  notorious)  he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  second 


'  Also,  d«  Coijcordia  ThcDlog.  t't  Astrulog.    Gen.  vii    1 1 
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causes  thereof;  for  those  were  not  only  signs,  but  also  work- 
ing causes,  by  strengtb  received  from  the  first  cause,  which 
is  God  himself;  and  further,  that  by  ^catarractiB  cwlif 
(Englished  the  windozm  of  heaven  f)  Moses  meant  this  great 
and  watery  conjunction;  the  word  cafarractee  signifying 
flowing  down,  or  coming  down.  Now,  saith  P,  de  Aliaco, 
it  pleased  God  to  ordain  by  the  course  of  the  heavens  such 
a  constellation,  by  which  all  men  might  behold  therein  their 
destruction  towards,  and  thereby  forsake  those  wicked  ways 
wherein  they  walked,  and  call  unto  God  for  mercy- 

Of  this  judgment  was  Gul.  Parisiensis,  who  understood 
that  the  words  catarractm  ccelij  or  windows  of*  heaven ^  were 
to  be  taken  for  the  former  conjunction,  or  for  these  watery 
signs,  Cancer,  Pisces,  Pleiades,  Hyades,  and  Orion  ;  and  of 
the  planets.  Mars,  Venus,  and  the  Moon  :  which  are  the  for- 
cible causes  of  the  greatest  inundations.  His  own  words  are 
these:  Nondum  intelUgo prophetam  Ilebneorum  catarractaa 
cwU  vocasse^  mn  partes  Ula^  eali^  qu<E  generativts  sunt 
pluvidrum  et  inundaiionufn  aquarum^  quales  sunt  sig^a 
aquntkaj  nt  Cancer y  Sec*  as  aforesaid.  "As  yet,^  saith  he, 
*^  I  perceive  not  what  the  prophet  of  the  Hebrews  meaneth 
"  by  those  words,  catarriicim  cecU^  or  wmdoim  of  heaven, 
"  unless  he  thereby  understands  those  celestial  powers,  by 
"  whose  infloences  are  engendered  the  rain  and  inundations 
^*  of  waters,  such  m  are  the  watery  signs  of  Cancer,"  &c. 

But  in  a  word,  as  it  might  please  God,  that  in  the  course 
of  his  unsearchable  wisdom  this  conjunction  should  at  such 
time  be ;  so  did  he,  as  aforesaid,  add  \agour  and  faculty, 
and  gave  to  every  operation  increase  of  virtues,  violent 
eruptions  to  springs  and  fountains,  commanding  them  to 
cast  out  the  whole  treasure  and  heap  of  their  waters;  tak- 
ing retention  from  the  clouds,  and  condensing  air  into  water 
by  the  ministry  of  his  angels,  or  howsoever  else  best  pleased 
his  all-power  fulness. 


*  The  word  jutret^fKitrni  properly 
Mguilicth  aoy  plnce  of  stoppage, 
agaiest  which  tlie  force  of  tlic  water 
being  uaturally  CHTriL-d  tlownwHrds, 
rlaslieth    ntid    brenkcth;  of  i^»^ea^ 


uUkh^  ov/rttng^.  Heucc,  beiraii&e 
windows  do  not  only  opeiij  hut  also 
shtiti  Ibe  wiircl  liath  been  cxpouuded 
(windows)  for  bary  ftiid  fltjodgates. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Thttt  there  was  no  need  of  any  netv  creafmtf  of  matter  to  muke  the 
universal ^ood i  and  what  are  calarractae  coeli,  GeiK  vii,  1 1. 

NOW  if  it  be  objected^  that  God  doth  not  create  aoy 
thing  of  new,  (fur  God  rested  the  seventh  dRy^  that  is,  he 
did  not  then  after  create  any  new  species,)  wliich  granted,  it 
Diay  neera  that  then  all  the  earth  and  air  [lad  not  waters  suf* 
ficieDt  to  cover  the  habitable  work!  fifteen  cubits  above  the 
highest  mountains.  Of  this  proposition,  whether  God  hath 
so  restrained  himself  or  no,  I  will  not  dispute;  but  for  the 
conse(|uentj  whicli  is,  that  the  world  had  want  of  water  to 
overcover  the  higliest  mountains,  I  take  that  conceit  to  be 
unlearned  and  foohsh :  for  it  is  written,  that  the  fauntalns 
of*  the  great  deep  were  broken  up^  that  is,  the  waters  forsook 
the  very  lx>wels  of  the  earth ;  and  all  whatsoever  was  dis- 
jiersed  therein  pierced  and  broke  through  the  face  ihereofp 
Then  let  us  consider  that  the  earth  had  above  twenty-one 
thousand  miles ;  the  diameter  of  tlie  earth  according  to  that 
circle  seven  thousand  miles ;  and  then  from  the  superficies 
to  the  centre  some  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles :  take 
then  the  highest  mountain  of  the  world,  Caucasus,  Taurus, 
Olympus,  or  Atlas,  the  mountains  of  Armenia  or  Scythia, 
or  that  (of  all  others  the  highest)  in  Teneriff,  and  I  do  not 
find  that  he  who  looketh  highest  stretcheth  above  thirty 
miles  upright*  It  is  not  then  impossible,  answering  reason 
witli  reast>n,  that  all  those  waters  mixed  within  the  earth 
three  tliousand  five  htmdred  miles  deep  should  not  well  help 
to  cover  tlie  space  of  thirty  miles  in  li eight,  this  tliirty  miles 
upright  l^eing  found  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  times;  for  tJiefotmtams  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  upy  and  the  waters  drawn  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Second  ly^  If  we  consider  what  proportion  the  earth 
l>eareth  to  the  extension  of  the  air  over  and  above  it,  we 
shah  find  the  difference  exceeding  great.  If  then  it  pleased 
God  to  condense  but  so  much  of  this  air  as  every  where 
compasseth  and  embraceth  the  earth,  which  condensation  is 
a  conversion  of  air  into  water,  a  change  familiar  in  those 
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eJenieiits,  it  will  not  seem  strange  to  men  of  judgment,  yea 
but  of  ordinary  understanding,  that  the  eartii  (God  so  pleas- 
ing) was  covered  over  with  waters  without  any  new  creation. 

Lastly,  For  the  opinions  of  Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  and 
Ahacensis,  to  which  1  may  add  Berosus  and  otliers,  ilmt 
such  a  conjunclion  there  was,  foreshewing  that  destroction 
by  waters  which  followed ;  and  that  by  the  words  cafar- 
Tacfm  citVi^  or  idndmvs  qfheavenj  was  meant  this  conjunc- 
tion, there  needs  no  otlier  answer  than  that  observation  of 
Ludovicus  Vives,  who  affirm eth,  that  by  the  gravest  astro- 
logers it  w^as  observed,  that  in  the  year  1524  there  should 
happen  the  hke  conjunction  as  at  Noah^s  flood,  than  which, 
saith  he,  there  was  never  a  more  fair,  dry,  and  seasonable 
year:  the  hke  destruction  was  prophesied  of  the  year  1588. 
But  Picus  earl  of  Mirandula  proveth  that  there  could  not 
be  any  such  conjunction  at  that  time. 

To  conclude,  I  find  no  other  mystery  in  the  words  catar- 
ractm  iwUy  than  that  the  clouds  were  meant  thereby; 
Moses  using  the  word  wmdou^if  of  Jwaven^  (if  that  be  the 
sense  of  the  words,)  to  express  the  violence  of  the  rains,  and 
pouring  down  of  waters.  For  w^hosoever  hath  seen  those 
fallings  of  water  which  sometimes  happen  in  the  Indies, 
which  are  called  the  spouts,  (where  clouds  do  not  break  into 
drops,  but  fall  with  a  resistless  violence  in  one  body,)  may 
properly  use  that  manner  of  speech  which  Moses  did,  that 
the  windows  or  floodgates  of  heaven  opened ;  which  is,  that 
waters  fell  contrary  to  custom  and  that  order  which  we  call 
natural.  God  then  loosened  the  power  retentive  in  the  up- 
permost air,  and  the  waters  fell  in  abundance:  Behold^ 
saith  ^'  Job,  he  withholdeih  the  waters^  and  they  dry  up  / 
or  better  in  Latin,  et  omnia  siccantur;  "  and  all  things  are 
'*  dried  up;''  hut  when  he  send^th  tfiem  out^  they  destroy  tfie 
earth ;  and  in  the  i^Gth  chapter,  he  bindeth  the  waters  in  the 
elmidrf:  but  these  lionds  God  loosed  at  that  time  of  the  ge- 
neral flood,  and  called  up  the  waters  which  slept  in  the  great 
deep  ;  and  these  joining  together  covered  the  earth,  till  they 
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had  performed  the  work  of  his  will ;  which  done,  <^  he  then 
conimanded  them  to  return  into  their  dark  and  vast  caves, 
ami  the  rest  (hy  a  wind)  i-aretied  again  into  air»  formerly 
condensed  into  drops, 

SECT  VII. 

Ofiome  remainder  of  the  memory  of  Noah  among  the  heathen. 

NOAH  commanded  by  God,  Ijefore  the  fall  of  those  wa- 
ters, entered  the  ark  which  he  had  built,  with  his  own  wife, 
and  his  sons^  and  his  sons''  wives,  taking  with  them  of  every 
creature,  which  took  life  by  generation  j  seven  of  the  clean, 
and  of  the  unclean  two,  Noahj  according  to  Philo,  signifi- 
eth  quietness ;  after  others,  and  according  to  the  prophecy 
of  his  father  Lamech,  cessation ;  to  whom  after-times  gave 
many  names  answering  his  antiquity,  zeaJ,  virtue,  and  other 
qualities  :  as,  the  first  Ogyges,  because  in  the  time  of  the 
Grecian  Ogyges  there  was  also  a  great  flood  of  Achaia; 
Saturn  they  called  him,  because  he  was  the  father  of  na- 
tions ;  others  gave  him  the  name  of  Prometheus,  who  was 
said  to  steal  away  Jupiter's  fire ;  fire  in  that  place  being 
taken  and  understood  for  the  knowledge  of  GckI  and  hea- 
venly things.  Others  think  that  he  was  so  called  for  bis 
excellent  wisdom  and  foresight.  He  had  aJso  the  name  of 
Janus,  id  est^  vinoMi>fy  because  Jain  signifieth  wine  in  the 
Hebrew,  And  so  Tertullian  finds  him  written  hi  libris  ri^ 
tuulibusy  in  the  books  of  ceremonies,  preceding  both  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Jove ;  which  three  enjoyed  an  elder  time  than 
all  the  other  ancientest  feigned  gods.  And  this  name  Jain 
is  taken  from  the  Hebrew  and  Syrian,  and  not  from  the  La- 
tin; for  it  was  in  use  before  there  was  any  Latin  nation,  or 
any  kingdom  by  that  name  known.  Of  the  antiquity  of  Ja- 
nus, Fabios  Pic  tor  giveth  this  testimony  :  Jam  miaie  nulla 
erat  monarchia^  quia  mortalibus  pectoribu^  jtondum  htBse- 
rat  tillu  regnandi  atpidifas^  &c,  Vimtm  et  Jhr  primus  po^ 
pulos  doc  ait  Jantts  ad  mcrificla  :  prim  us  enim  ^ra^  et  pa- 
mwria  et  .?af  m  docuH  ;  "  In  the  time  of  Janus,"^  saith  he, 
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"  there  was  no  monarchy ;  for  the  desire  of  rule  had  not 
''folded  itself  about  the  hearts  of  men.  Janus  first  tauglit 
'*  the  people  to  sacrifiee  wine  and  meal;  he  first  set  up  altars, 
*'  instituted  gardens  and  solitary  groves,  wherein  they  used  to 
**  pray ;  with  other  holy  rites  and  ceremonies.^  A  greater  tes- 
timony than  this  there  eannot  be  found  among  the  heathen, 
which  in  all  agreetli  so  well  with  the  scriptures.  For  first, 
whilst  Noah  flourished j  there  was  not  any  king  or  monarch, 
Nimrod  being  the  first  that  took  on  him  sovereign  author- 
ity. Secondly,  ^Noah  after  the  flood  was  the  first  that 
planted  the  vine,  and  became  a  husbandman  ;  and  tlierefore 
offered  the  first-fruits  of  both,  to  wit,  wine  and  meaL 
Thirdly,  He  was  the  first  that  raised  an  altar,  and  offered 
^  sacrifice  to  God,  a  thanksgiving  for  his  merciful  goodness 
towards  him.  Noah  was  also  signified  in  the  name  of  Bi- 
frons,  (which  was  given  to  Janus,)  because  he  beheld  the 
times  both  before  and  after  the  flood,  ^  Quia  prcpterita  no^ 
verity  etfotura  prospeocerit^  saith  Arnobius.  "  Because  he 
"  knew  what  was  past,  and  provided  for  what  was  to  come.'*'* 
He  was  also  in  the  person  of  Janus  shadowed  by  the  name 
of  chaoSy  and  semim  orhis^  "  the  seed  of  the  world  iT  be- 
cause as  out  of  that  confused  heap  was  drawn  all  kinds  of 
beasts  and  plants,  so  from  Noah  t^uneall  mankind;  whereof 
Ovid  in  the  person  of  Janus : 

^^  Me  chaos  afitit^ui  [nam  mm  res  prUca)  vocabant, 
ji^^ice  quam  hngi  temporis  acta  cafto. 

The  ancients  called  me  duios  :  my  great  years 
By  those  old  times,  of  which  1  sing,  appears, 

He  was  also  entitled  Cwlum  and  Sol^  Heaven  and  the 
Sun,  for  his  excellent  knowledge  in  astronomy;  Vt-rtmn- 
nuSf  Bacchus,  and  Liber  Pater ;  not  that  latter,  which  Diod. 
Siculus  and  Alexander  Aphrodiseus  so  call,  because  he  was 
the  restorer  of  the  Greeks  to  their  former  liberty,  but  in 
respect  of  the  flood.  For  the  Greeks  called  Liber  Fij^-,  and 
his  nurses  Hyades,  of  rain,  because  Noah  entered  the  ark, 
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when  the  sun  joined  with  the  stars  Hyades,  a  constellation 
in  the  brow  or  neck  of  Taurns,  and  ever  after  a  oionoment 
of  Noah's  flrx>d.  He  was  also  hy  others  surnamed  Triton, 
a  marine  god,  the  son  of  Neptune ;  because  he  Eved  in 
safety  on  the  waters.     So  was  he  known  by  the  name  of 

*  DionysuSy  quasi  StavyV^ra^v,  jiieniem  pun^ns^  bite-brain,  or 
wit-stinger,  though  Diodorus  conceives  otherwise,  and  de- 
rives that  name  a  patrc  et  loco^  of  his  father  and  ttie  place 
of  his  birth,  to  wit,  of  Jove  and  Nysa,  a  town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  saith  Suida&  out  of  Orpheus.  He  had  also  the  by- 
name of  ^  Taurus,  or  Taurophagiis ;  because  he  first  yoked 
oxen  and  tilled  t!ie  ground,  according  to  that  of  Moses; 

*  And  Noah  becmne  an  hu,^bandman.  Now  howsoever  the 
Grecians  vaunt  of  their  Theban  Bacchus,  (otherwise  Ifiony- 
sus,)  it  is  certain  that  the  name  was  borrowed,  and  the  in- 
vention stolen  from  Noah.  But  this  name  of  Bacchus,  more 
anciently  Boachus,  was  taken ^  saith  "^  Guh  Stuckius,  and 
out  of  him  Danseus,  from  Noachus,  jV  being  changed  into 
B;  and  it  is  the  more  probable,  because  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  Noah  was  the  first  planter  of  the  vine 
after  the  flood  ;  and  of  Noah  (the  first  and  ancient  Bacchus) 
were  all  those  fables  devised,  of  which  Diodorus  complain- 
eth  in  his  fourth  book  and  fifth  chapter.  This  first  Bac- 
chus, to  wit,  Noah,  was  surnanied  Nysius,  of  the  mountain 
Nysa  in  India,  where  the  Grecian  Bacchus  never  came, 
whatsoever  themselves  feign  of  his  enterprises;  and  these 
moimtains  of  Nysa  join  with  those  of  Paropanisus,  and  those 
other  eastern  mountains,  on  which  the  ark  of  Noah  rested 
after  the  flood. 

Furthennore,  to  the  end  that  the  memory  of  this  second 
parent  of  mankind  might  the  better  be  preserved,  there  were 
founded  by  his  issties  many  great  cities  which  bare  his  name; 
with  many  rivers  and  mountfuns ;  which  oftentimes  forgat 
that  it  was  done  in  his  regard,  because  the  many  names 
given  him  brought  the  same  confusion  to  places  as  to  him- 
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I  self.  Notwithstandincr  all  which,  vre  find  the  city  of  Noah 
[ujx)n  the  hanks  of  the  Red  sea  and  elsewhere  ;  the  river  of 
I JJ  Noas  in  Thrace,  which  Slraho  calleth  Noarus,  Ptolemy, 
I  Danus,  dividing  lUyria  from  Panonia,  Thus  much  for 
I  the  name. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  sundry  particulars  touching  the  ark ;  as  the  pluce  where  it  was 
made,  the  vmtter^  fashion,  and  name, 

NOW  in  what  part  of  the  world  Noah  built  the  ark,  it 
doth  not  appear  in  the  scriptures,  neither  do  I  find  any  ap- 

'proved  author  that  hath  written  thereof;  only  Goropius 
Becanus  in  his  Indo-Scythia  eonceiveth  that  Noah  built  his 

I  ark  near  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  because  on  those  hills 
are  found  the  goodHest  cedars :  for  when  Alex.  Macedon 
made  the  war  among  a  people  called  Nyssei,  inhabiting  the 

Lother  side  of  Caucasus,  he  found  all  their  burials  and  se- 

'pulchres  i^Tought  over  with  cedar.  To  this  place,  saitli  Be- 
canusj  Noah  repaired,  both  to  separate  himself  from  the  re- 

I  probate  giants,  who  rebelled  against  God  and  nature,  as  also 
because  he  would  not  be  interrupted  in  the  building  of  the 

I  ark ;  to  which  also  he  addeth  the  conveniency  of  rivers, 
to  transport  the  timber  which  he  used,  without  troubling 
any  other  carriages. 

Only  this  we  are  sure  of,  that  the  ark  was  built  in  some 
part  of  the  eastern  world  ;  and,  to  my  ynderstanding,  not 
far  from  the  place  where  it  rested  after  the  flood.    For  Noah 

'  did  not  use  any  mast  or  sail,  (as  in  other  ships,)  and  there- 
fore did  the  ark  no  otherwise  move  than  the  hulk  or  body 
of  a  ship  doth  in  a  calm  sea.  Also  because  it  is  not  proba* 
ble  that  during  these  continual  and  downright  rains  there 
were  any  winds  at  all,  therefore  was  the  ark  little  moved 
from  the  place  where  it  was  fashioned  and  set  together.  For 
it  is  written,  **  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  upon  the  earthy 
and  the  waters  ceased ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  gather- 
ed, that  during  the  fall  of  the  waters  there  was  not  any 
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Storm  or  forcible  wind  at  all,  which  could  drive  the  ark  an; 
great  distance  from  the  place  where  it  was  (Irst  by  the  wa 
ters  lifted  up*  This  is  also  the  more  probable,  if  that  an- 
cient opinion  l>e  true,  as  it  is  very  likely,  that  the  ark  had 
Jundum  planum^  "  a  flat  boitom,"''  and  not  raised  in  form 
of  a  ship  with  a  sharpness  forward,  to  cut  the  waves  for  the 
better  speed. 

This  kind  of  vessel  the  Hebrews  call  Thebet,  and  the 
Greeks  Larnax,  for  so  they  tenned  Deucalion's  ship;  and 
some  say  that  ilie  hill  Parnassus,  to  which  in  eight  days  he 
arrived,  was  first  called  Lamassiis,  and  by  the  change  of  L 
into  P,  Parnassus  ;  but  P  Pausanias  thinks  that  it  took  name 
of  a  son  of  the  nymph  Cleodorie,  called  Parnassus,  the  in- 
ventor of  auguration. 

^1  Peuceros  finds  the  word  Parnassus  to  have  no  affinity 
with  tlie  Greek,  but  thinks  it  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word 
nalia,fj  which  signifieth  aii^iratlon  and  divhiation :  or  from 
Juir  or  paraiy  as  in  his  chapter  of  oracles  in  the  leaf  before  ' 
cited. 

•^  Joseph  OS  calls  the  ark  niachma^  by  the  general  name  of 
a  huge  frame  ;  and  X^piphanius  out  of  the  Hebrew,  Aron  ; 
but  herein  lieth  the  difference  between  Aron  and  Thevet, 
that  Aron  signifieth  properly  the  ark  of  the  sanctuary,  but 
Thevet  such  a  vessel  as  swimmeth  and  bcaretli  itself  upon 
the  waters. 

Lastly,  this  ark  of  Noah  differed  from  the  fashion  of  a 
ship  in  this,  that  it  had  a  cover  and  roof,  with  a  crest  in  the 
midst  thereof,  and  the  sides  declining  like  the  roof  of  an 
house;  to  the  end,  both  to  cast  of!"  the  waters,  and  that 
thereunder  ^  Noah  himself  and  his  children  might  shelter 
and  separate  themselves  from  the  noisomeness  of  the  many 
beasts  which  filled  the  other  rooms  and  parts  of  the  ark. 

Of  what  wood  the  ark  was  built  it  is  uncertain.  The  He- 
brew word  gopher^  once  and  in  this  place  only  used,  is  di- 
versely understood  ;  and  though  the  matter  be  of  little  im- 
portance, yet  this  difference  there  is,  that  the  Geneva  trans- 
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yation  calls  it  pine-tree  ;  the  Habbine,  cedar ;  the  Seventy, 
'square  timber  ;  the  Latins  smooth  timber.    Others  will  have 
it  cypress- trees,  as  dedicated  to  the  dead,  liecause  cypress  ia 
worn  at  funerals.     But  out  of  doubt,  if  the  word  gaplter 
signify  any  special  kind  of  timber,  Noah  obeyed  the  voice 
of  God  therein  ;  if  not*  he  was  not  tiien  curious  as  touching 
the  kind  or  nature  of  the  wood,  having  the  promise  of  God, 
and  his  grace  and  mercy  for  his  defence*     For  with  Noah 
God  promised  *  to  establish  his  covenant.   ^  Pliny  affirmeth, 
that  in  Egypt  it  was  the  use  to  build  ships  of  cedar,  which 
the  worms  eat  not ;  and  he  avoweth,  that  he  saw  in  IJtica, 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  cedar  beams,  laid  in  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  that  they  were  still  sound  in 
his  time,  which  was  above  1188  years  after;  proving  there- 
by, that  this  kind  of  wood  was  not  subject  to  putrifying  or 
moulding  in  a  very  long  time.    But  in  that  it  is  easy  to  cut, 
light  to  carry,  and  of  a  sweet  savour,  lasting  also  better  than 
any  other  wood ;  and  because  near  the  place  where  the  ark 
rested,  there  are  found  great  store  of  these  cedar-trees,  as 
also  in  all  the  mountains  of  the  east,  besides  those  of  Libo- 
mis,  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  ark  might  be  of  that 
wood :  which  hath,  !)esides  the  other  commodities,  the  great- 
est length  of  timber,  and  therefore  fittest  to  build  ships 
withal.     Fererius  conceiveth  that  the  ark  had  clivers  sorts 
of  timber,  and  that  the  bottom  had  of  one  sort,  the  deck 
and  partition  of  another ;   all  which  may  be  true  or  false,  if 
gopher  maybe  taken  for  timber  in  general.    True  it  is  that 
cedar  will  serve  for  all  parts  of  a  ship,  as  well  for  the  body 
as  for  masts  and  yards.    But  Noah  had  most  respect  to  the 
direction  received  from  God  ;  to  the  length,  breadth,  and 
height,  and  to  the  partitions  of  the  ark  ;  and  to  pitch  it, 
and  to  divide  it  into  cabins,  thereby  to  sever  the  clean  beasts 
from   the  unclean,  and  to  preserve  their  several  sorts  of 
food ;   and  that  it  might  be  capable  of  all  kind  of  living 
creatures,  according  to  the  numbers  by  God  appointed.   All 
which  when  Noah  had  gathered  together,  he  cast  his  confi- 
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tlence  wholly  on  Gotl,  who  hy  bis  angels  steered  this  ship 
without  a  rudder,  and  directed  it  without  the  help  of  a  com- 
pass or  the  north-star.  The  pitch  which  Noah  used  is  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  bitumen,  whereof 
there  is  great  quantity  alxjut  the  valley  of  *  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, now  tiie  Dead  sea,  or  AsphaUes ;  and  in  the  region 
of  Babylon,  and  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  herein  it  exceed- 
eth  other  pitch,  that  it  melts  not  with  tlie  sun,  but  by  the 
fire  only,  after  the  manner  of  hard  wax. 

SECT.   IX. 

Thut  ike  ark  was  of  mtffideni  capacUy, 

THE  ark,  according  to  God's  commandment,  had  of 
length  three  hundred  cubits,  fifty  of  breadth,  and  thirty 
deep  or  high  ;  by  which  proportion  it  had  six  parts  of 
length  to  one  of  breadth,  and  ten  times  in  length  to  one  of  I 
depth  ;  of  which  St.  Augustine ;  Y  ProcuMubw  Jiffnra  est 
peregrlnaniw  in  hoc  smculo  civitatts  Dei^  hoc  esty  ccclesiiB^ 
qitcEfit  saiva  per  Uffnum^  in  quo  pependit  Mediator  Dei  et 
Jioftimumy  hmno  Christus  Jesus :  nam  et  mensura  ipsa  lofu 
giiudinis^  altitudtms^  latitudinisque  ejus  sig-mjkat  corpus 
humanum^  in  cujus  verliate  ad  hoinines  prcEmtnciatus  est 
veniuruSy  et  vemt^  &c.  **  Without  doubt,""  saith  he,  "  it  is 
"  a  figure  of  the  city  of  God,  travelling  in  this  world  as  a 
*'  stranger,  that  is,  of  the  church,  saved  by  the  tree  where- 
**  upon  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Jesus 
"  Christ,  did  hang ;  for  even  the  very  measure  of  the  length, 
"  height,  and  breadth,  answereth  the  shape  of  man's  body,  in 
**  the  truth  whereof  the  coming  of  Christ  was  foretold  and 
"  performed.^ 

By  what  kind  of  cubit  the  ark  was  measured,  it  hath  been 
a  dbputed  question  among  the  fathers  and  others ;  and  the 
differences  are  in  effect  these :  the  first  kind  of  cubit  (called 
the  common)  containeth  one  foot  and  a  half,  measured  from 
the  sharp  of  the  elbow  to  the  point  of  the  middle  finger. 
The  second,  (the  palm  cubit,)  which  taketh  one  handful  more 
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than  the  common.  The  third  is  called  regms  cnbituSy  or 
the  Persian  cubit,  which  exceedeth  the  common  cubit  three 
inches.  The  fourth  is  the  sacred  cubit,  which  containetli 
the  common  or  vulgar  cubit  double,  wanting  but  a  quarter 
or  fourth  part.  Lastly,  there  is  a  fifth  cubit,  called  geome- 
trical, which  containeth  six  common  cubits.  But  of  all  these 
sorts,  which  were  commonly  measured  by  the  vulgar  cubit, 
the  alteration  and  diminution  of  men'^s  statures  hath  made 
the  difference^  For  as  there  is  now  a  less  proportion  of  bo- 
dies,  so  is  the  common  cubit,  from  the  sharp  of  the  elbow 
to  the  point  of  the  middle  finger,  of  less  length  than  it  was 
in  elder  times. 

St.  Augustine,  considering  the  many  sorts  of  beasts  and 
birds  which  the  ark  held,  with  their  food  and  water,  was 
stmietimes  of  opinion  that  the  ark  had  proportion  after  the 
geometrical  cubit,  which  containeth  almost  six  of  the  com- 

^mon.     For  ^  measuring  the  ark  by  the  vulgar  cubit,  it  did 

I  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  that  vessel  built  by  Hlero  of  Sy- 
racuse, or  the  ship  of  Ptolemy  Philo-pater,  But  St.  Au- 
gustine (who  at  the  first  was  led  by  Origen)  changed  his 

I  judgment  as  touching  the  geometrical  cubit;  and  found, 
upon  better  consideration,  that  there  needed  not  so  huge  a 

I  body  to  preserve  all  sorts  of  creatures  by  Got!  appointed  to 
be  reserved.  -  For  it  was  not  needful  to  take  any  kinds  of 
fishes  into  the  ark,  because  they  were  kept  hving,  saith  St. 
Augustine,  in  their  own  element  :  ^Nonjuit  necesae  con^ 
scrvare  in  area  quxB  possent  in  eiquU  vivere ;  non  solum 
mersa  skut  pucesj  verum  supernatantia  dcut  mnU(B  alites ; 
"  It  was  not  needful  to  conserve  those  creatures  in  the  ark 
**  which  could  live  in  the  waters;  and  not  only  fishes, 
*^  which  can  live  under  water,  but  also  those  fowls  which  sit 
**  and  swim  on  them*"  And  again,  Terra,  nmi  aqiia^  mak- 
dkta  ;  qnm  Adam  non  ftnjuSy  sed  lU'm^Jrttetum  vetitum  co- 
vwdlt;  **  It  was  the  eartli,  and  not  the  waters,  which  God 
*'  cursed :  for  of  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  not  of 
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"  the  sea,  did  Adam  eat  ;*"  so  as  St.  Augustine  gathereth 
hereupon,  as  afores^d,  that  so  huge  a  frame  needed  not. 

And  if  we  look  ^^th  the  eyes  of  judgment  hereunto,  we 
shall  find  nothing  monstrous  therein  ;  although  the  imagi- 
naUons  of  men,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  more  of  mis- 
chief and  of  ignorance,  than  of  any  reverend  reason,  find, 
many  impossibilities  in  this  work  of  God.  But  it  is  mani- 
fest, and  undoubtedly  true,  that  many  of  the  species,  which 
now  seem  differing  and  of  several  kinds,  were  not  then  in 
rerum  natura.  For  those  beasts  which  arc  of  mixed  natures, 
either  they  were  not  in  that  age,  or  else  it  was  not  needful  to 
preserve  tliem ;  seeing  they  might  be  generated  again  by 
others,  as  the  mules,  the  hyenas,  and  the  hke ;  the  one  begot- 
ten by  asses  and  mares,  the  other  by  foxes  and  wolves.  And 
whereas  by  discovering  of  strange  lands,  wherein  there  are 
found  divers  beasts  and  birds,  differing  in  colour  or  stature 
from  those  of  these  northern  parts,  it  may  be  supposed  by  a 
superficial  consideration,  that  all  those  which  wear  red  and 
pied  skins,  or  feathers,  are  differing  from  those  that  are  less 
painted,  and  wear  plain  russet  or  black ;  they  are  much  mis- 
taken that  so  think.  And  for  my  own  opinion,  I  find  no 
difference,  but  only  in  magnitude,  between  the  cat  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  ounce  of  India ;  and  even  those  dogs  which 
are  become  wild  in  Hispaniola,  with  which  the  Spaniards 
used  to  devour  the  naked  Indians,  are  now  changed  to 
wolves,  and  begin  to  destroy  the  breed  of  their  cattle,  and 
do  also  oftentimes  tear  asunder  their  own  children.  ^  The 
conmion  crow  and  rook  of  India  is  full  of  red  feathers  in 
the  drowned  and  low  islands  of  Caribana ;  and  the  black- 
bird and  thrush  hath  its  feathers  mixed  with  black  and  car- 
nation in  the  north  parts  of  Virginia.  The  dog-fish  of 
England  is  the  shark  of  the  south  ocean  :  for  if  colour  or 
magnitude  made  a  difference  of  species,  then  were  the  ne- 
groes, which  we  call  the  black-mores,  nan  miimaUa  ridmncL- 
Ita^  "  not  men,  but  some  kind  of  strange  beasts  i^  and  so  the 
giants  of  the  south  America  should  be  of  another  kind  than 
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the  people  of  this  part  of  the  world.  We  also  see  it  daily 
that  the  natures  of  fruits  are  changed  by  transplantation, 
some  to  better,  some  to  worse,  especially  with  the  change  of 
climate.  Crabs  may  he  made  good  fruit  by  often  grafting, 
and  the  best  melons  will  change  in  a  year  or  two  to  common 
cucumbers  by  being  set  in  a  barren  soil.  Therefore  taking 
the  kinds  precisely  of  all  creatures,  as  they  were  by  God 
created,  or  out  of  the  earth  by  his  ordinance  produced  ;  the 
ark,  after  the  measure  of  the  common  cubit,  was  sufficiently 
capacious  to  contain  of  all,  according  to  the  number  by  God 
appointed  :  for  if  we  add  but  half  a  foot  of  measure  to  the 
common  cubit,  which  had  a  foot  and  a  half  of  giantly  sta* 
ture,  (and  less  allowance  we  cimnot  give  to  the  difference  be- 
tween thera  and  usj)  then  did  the  ark  contain  six  hundred 
foot  in  length,  and  one  htmdred  foot  in  breadth,  and  sixty 

I  foot  in  depth- 

But  first  of  all,  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  geometrical 

^  cubit  is  not  used  in  the  scripture,  the  stature  of  the  giants 
therein  nametl  may  suffice.  For  if  the  bed  of  ^  Og  king  of 
Bashan  had  been  nine  geometrical  cubits  long,  it  had  taken 
fifty-four  cubits  of  the  common,  which  make  eighty  foot ; 
and  ^  Goliah,  who  had  the  length  of  six  cubits  and  a  hand- 
ful, (which  makes  nine  foot  and  a  handful,  a  proportion  cre- 
dible;) if  these  cubits  had  been  geometrical,  then  had  been 

'fifty-four  foot  in  height  and  upwards,  which  were  mon- 
strous and  most  incredible  :  for  (according  to  this  propor- 
tion) the  head  of  Goliah  had  been  nine  foot  long,  and  far 
weightier  and  bigger  than  all  David's  body,  who  carried  it 
away. 

Again,  if  the  geometrical  cubit  had  been  used  for  a  mea- 
sure in  the  scripture,  as  many  commentators  have  observed, 
then  would  the  altar  (appointed  to  contain  five  cubits  of 
length,  five  of  breadth,  and  three  of  height)  have  reached 
the  length  of  twenty-seven  foot  upright,  and  so  must  their 
priests  have  ascended  by  steps  or  ladders  to  have  performed 
their  sacrifices  thereon,  which  was  contrary  to  God's  com- 
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Biandment  given  in  thL\s€  words :  ^  Tfiou  akaU  not  go  up 
with  steps  unto  mine  altar^  thai  thy  shame  he  not  discovered 
thereon ;  and  therefore  was  the  altar  but  three  common  cu- 
bits high,  which  make  four  foot,  that  their  priests  standing 
thereby  might  exet^ute  tlieir  office :  wherefore  I  nmy  con- 
clude, that  the  cubit  mentioned  in  the  scriptures  was  not  the 
geometrical,  but  the  ordinmy  cobit  of  one  foot  and  a  half, 
according  to  tlie  measure  of  giantly  stature ;  which  measure, 
doubtless,  might  give  much  tiae  more  capacity  to  the  ark, 
although  it  be  also  probable,  that  as  the  men  were,  so  were 
the  horses  whereon  they  rode,  and  all  otlier  creatures,  of  a 
correspondent  size,  And  yet,  as  I  take  it,  though  by  this 
means  there  were  not  any  whit  the  more  room  in  the  ark,  it 
were  not  hard  to  conceive  how  all  die  distinct  species  of 
animals,  whose  lives  cannot  be  preserved  in  the  waters, 
might,  according  to  their  present  quantities,  be  contained  in 
a  vessel  of  those  dimensions  w^hich  the  ark  had  ;  allowing  to 
the  cubit  one  foot  and  a  half  of  our  now  usual  measure: 
whence  it  followeth  of  necessity,  that  those  large  bodies 
which  were  in  the  days  of  Noah  might  have  room  sufficient 
in  the  ark,  which  was  measured  by  a  cubit  of  length  propor- 
tionable. 

How  the  appointed  number  of  creatures  to  be  saved, 
that  is,  seven  of  the  clean,  two  of  the  unclean,  (with  neces- 
sary food,)  might  have  place  in  the  ark,  Butseo  hath  very 
learnedly  declared;  the  brief  sum  of  whose  discourse  to  that 
purpose  is  this ;  *'  The  length  of  the  ark  was  three  hundred 
"  cubits,  which  multiplied  by  the  breadth,  namely  fifty  cubits, 
**  and  the  product  by  the  height  of  thirty  cubits,  shew^eth  the 
"  whole  concavity  to  have  been  450,000."^  Now  whereas  the 
posts,  walls,  and  other  partitions  of  lodgings  may  seem  to 
have  taken  up  a  great  part  of  the  hollow ;  the  height  of 
the  roof,  which  (the  perpendicidar  being  one  cubit)  con- 
tained 7500  cubical  cubes,  was  a  sufficient  recompense :  if 
therefore  in  a  ship  of  such  greatness  we  seek  room  for 
eighty-nme  distinct  species  of  beasts,  or,  lest  any  should  be 
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omitted,  for  one  hundred  several  kjiids^  we  shall  easily  find 
place  bQth  for  them  and  for  the  birds,  which  in  bigness  are 
no  way  answerable  to  them,  and  for  meat  to  sustain  them 
all.  For  there  are  three  sorts  of  beasts,  whose  bodies  are  of 
a  quantity  best  known ;  the  beef,  the  sheep,  and  the  wolf; 
to  which  the  rest  may  be  reduced,  by  saying,  according  to 
Aristotle,  that  one  elephant  is  answerable  to  four  beeves,  one 
lion  to  two  wolves  J  and  so  of  the  rest.  Of  beasts^  some  feed 
on  vegetables,  others  on  flesh.  There  are  one  and  thirty 
kinds  of  the  greater  sort,  feeding  on  vegetables  ;  of  which 
number  only  three  are  clean,  according  to  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses, whereof  seven  of  a  kind  entered  into  the  ark,  namely, 
three  couples  for  breed,  and  one  odd  for  sacrifice;  the  other 
eight  and  twenty  kinds  were  taken  by  two  of  each  kind  ;  so 
that  in  all  there  were  in  the  ark  one  and  twenty  great  beasts 
clean,  and  six  and  fifty  unclean,  estimable  for  largeness  as 
ninety -one  beeves  ;  yet  for  a  supplement,  {lest  perhaps  any 
si>ecies  be  omitted,)  let  them  be  valued  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty  beeves.  Of  the  lesser  sort,  feeding  on  vegetables, 
were  in  the  ark  six  and  twenty  kinds,  estimable  with  good 
allowance  for  supply j  as  fourscore  sheep.  Of  those  which 
devour  flesh,  were  two  and  thirty  kinds,  answerable  to  three- 
score and  four  wolves.  All  these  two  hundred  and  eighty 
beasts  might  be  kept  in  one  story  or  room  of  the  ark  in  their 
several  cabins ;  their  meat  in  a  second ;  the  birds  and  their 
provision  in  a  third,  with  place  to  spare  for  Noah  and  his 
family,  and  all  their  necessaries. 

SECT.  X. 

That  the  ark  restEd  upon  pari  of  the  hill  Taurus ,  or  Caucasus^ 
between  the  East  Indies  and  Sct^thia. 


A  preterition  of  some  quesiions  less  material ;  mth  a  note  of  the  ute 
of  this  question^  to  find  out  the  metropoUs  of  nations, 

WHAT  time  Noah  took  to  build  the  ark,  I  leave  to 
others  to  dispute  ;  but  he  received  the  commandment  from 
God  one  hundred  years  before  the  waters  fell;  and  had 
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therefore  choice  of  time  and  leisure  sufficient.  As  for  the 
number  of  decks  and  partitions,  wliich  Origen  divides  into 
four,  St.  Augustine  into  three,  I  will  not  trouble  the  reader 
with  the  contro\"ersy ;  or  whether  those  creatures,  which 
sometimes  rest  on  the  land,  other  times  in  the  waters,  as  the 
crocodiles,  now  called  ahgarim^  the  sea-cows  or  sea-horses, 
were  kept  in  tlie  ark  or  no,  I  think  it  a  needless  curiosity  ; 
and  yet  to  this  saith  Pererius,  and  others  before  him,  that 
a  fish-pool  might  be  made  as  well  within  the  ark  as  in  Hi- 
ero^s  ship  of  Syracuse.  Lastly,  to  consider  or  labour  to  dis- 
prove the  foolery  of  the  Hebrews,  who  suppose  that  the  ark 
was  lightened  by  a  carbuncle,  or  had  windows  of  crystal  to 
receive  in  light  and  keep  out  water,  were  but  to  revive  the 
buried  vanities  of  former  times.  But  that  which  I  seek 
most  to  satisfy  myself  and  others  in,  is  in  what  part  of  the 
world  the  ark  rested  after  the  flood ;  because  the  true  un- 
derstanding of  some  of  these  places  (as  the  seat  of  the  ter- 
restrial paradise,  and  the  resting  of  the  ark)  do  only  and 
truly  teax^h  the  world'*s  plantation,  and  the  be^nning  of  na- 
tions, before  and  after  the  flood  ;  and  all  story,  as  well  ge- 
neral as  particular,  thereby  may  be  the  better  understood. 

A  proposal  of  tfte  common  opinion,  tJtal  the  ark  rested  upon  some 
of  tlte  kills  of  Armenm. 

AND  first,  for  the  true  place  where  the  ark  rented  after 
the  flood,  and  from  what  part  of  the  world  the  children  of 
Noah  travelled  to  their  first  settlement  and  plantation,  I  am 
resolved,  without  any  presumption,  that  therein  the  most 
writers  were  utterly  mistaken.  And  I  am  not  led  so  to  think 
out  of  any  humour  or  newness  of  opinion,  or  singularity ; 
but  do  herein  ground  myself  on  the  original  and  first  truth, 
which  is  the  word  of  God;  and  after  that,  upon  reason,  and 
the  most  probable  circumstances  thereon  depending.  For 
whereas  it  is  written,  Hhut  the  ark  stained  npan  mie  of  the 
tnountahu  of  Ararat^  wliich  the  Chaldean  paraphrast  hath 
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converted  Kardu^  meaning  the  hiEs  Gordsei,  or  Gordiiei,  in 
Armenia  the  Greater,  (as  the  words  Gordsei  and  Kardu  seem 
to  be  one  and  the  same,)  of  which  opinion  atso  the  most  of 
our  interpreters  arc ;  I  find  neither  scripture  nor  reason 
which  teacheth  any  such  thing;  to  wit,  that  it  rested  on 
that  part  of  Ararat,  which  is  in  the  greater  Armenia,  sNi- 
colaus  Damascenus  calls  this  mountain  of  Ararat,  Baris,  be- 
ing tlie  same  which  the  Chaldean  nameth  Kardu,  to  which 
mountain  the  friar  Annius  (citing  this  place  out  of  Joseplius) 
makes  him  iind  another  adjoiningj  called  Ocila,  and  to  say 
that  the  ark  (of  which  Moses  the  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews 
Wrote)  did  first  take  ground  on  this  Ocila.  But  I  do  not 
find  any  such  mountain  in  being  as  this  Ocila ;  neither  is 
there  any  mention  of  it  in  the  place  of  Joseph  us,  Strabo 
remembereth  a  promontory  in  Arabia  Felix  of  that  name, 

I  and  Pliny  finds  a  niart4own  so  called  in  the  same,  which 
Ptolemy  calls  Ocilis,  Pinetus  Acyla,  and  Niger  Zidon,    But 

'  this  Ocila  of  Damascenus,  or  rather  of  Annius,  seemeth  to 
be  one  and  a  part  of  the  Armenian  mountdns.  Berosus 
calleth  those  mountains  of  Ai-menia  Gordiaei,  and  Curtius 
Cordoel;  Ptolemy  Gordsei  and  Gordisei ;  of  which  the  coun- 
try next  adjoining  is  by  this  Nicolaus  Danmscenus  called 
Ninyada,  perhaps,  as  ^  Becanus  conjectures^  for  Myliada, 
or  rather  Minni ;  which  word  is  used  for  Armenia  Minor. 
And  the  very  word  of  Armenia  seems  to  be  compounded  of 
this  word  Minnij  and  Aram ;  as  if  we  should  say  Minni  of 
Syria ;  for  that  Armenia  also  was  a  part  of  Syria,  »  Pliny 
witnesseth.  Epiphanius  placeth  the  Cardyes  about  these 
mountains,  whom  others  call  Gordieni,  or  Gordeni.  The 
mountains  are  seated  apart  from  all  other  to  the  north  of 
that  ledge  of  mountains  called  Taurus,  or  Niphates,  in  the 
plains  of  Armenia  the  Great^  near  the  lake  of  Thospitis; 
whence  the  river  of  Tigris  floweth  in  seventy-five  degrees 
of  longitude,  and  forty-one  and  forty-two  degrees  of  latitude* 
One  of  the  mountains  Gordiaei,  (that  which  surmountedi  the 
rest,)  Epiphanius  calls  Lubar,  which  in  the  Armenian  signi- 
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fieth  a  place  of  descent ;  but  this  out  of  ^  Joseph  us  :  which 
name,  saith  Junius,  was  of  the  event,  because  of  Noah^s 
coming  down  with  his  children.  But  this  also  I  take  to  be 
a  supposed  event;  seeing  any  hill,  froin  whence  on  e very- 
side  we  must  descend,  may  thus  be  called ;  as  Junius  cor- 
rects the  place  in  Joscphus  AoujSap*^,  Kubaris.  That  the 
place  is  thus  to  be  read,  he  conjecturetli,  because  Joseph. 
K  1.  c.  4.  says,  tlie  place  is  called  'Axo^atrriptovj  as  it  were  the 
descent  or  coming  down;  and  Epiphan.  LI.  cent.  Hseres. 
calls  it  A4pa^ ;  which  word  in  the  Armenian  and  EgyptiaD 
tongue  signifieth  descent,  of  lubar^  which  is  to  descend ; 
whence  also  lubra  is  a  sjmagogue,  because  it  was  commonly 
built  on  some  high  place;  whereof  also  the  Latin  delnbrum 
may  seem  to  be  derived ;  and  Acts  vi.  9.  they  that  belonged 
to  the  synagogue  of  the  Egyptians  are  called  llhcrtlni^  for 
luhra  tenu*  Yet  this  opinion  hath  been  embraced  from  age 
to  age ;  receiving  a  habit  of  strength  by  time,  and  allow- 
ance without  any  further  examination ;  although  the  name 
of  Lubar  might  otherwise  rightly  be  given,  especially  to 
that  mountain,  by  reason  that  the  passage  was  more  fair, 
up  and  down  unto  it,  than  to  any  of  the  rest  adjoining. 

The  first  argument  against  ike  common  opinimi,  The^  that  came 
to  biAiM  Bahel  would  have  come  sooner ,  had  they  come  from  so 
near  a  place  as  Armenia. 

BUT  there  are  many  arguments  to  persuade  me  that 
tlie  ark  of  Noah  did  not  rest  itself  in  any  part  of  Armenia, 
and  that  the  mountain  Ararat  was  not  Baris,  nor  any  one  of 
the  Gordisean  mountains. 

For  first,  it  is  agreed  by  all  who  follow  ^  Berosus,  that 
it  was  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  year,  or  in  the  year 
one  hundred  and  thirty  one  after  the  flood,  when  Ninirod 
came  into  the  valley  of  Shinaar,  which  valley  was  afterwards 
called  Babylonia,  Cush,  and  Chaldea.  If  then  the  ark  had 
first  found  land  in  Armenia,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the 
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children  of  Noalij  which  came  into  that  valley,  could  have 
spent  so  many  years  in  so  short  a  passage ;  seeing  tlie  re- 
gion of  Mesopotamia  was  only  interjacent,  which  might  by 
easy  journeys  have  been  passed  over  in  twenty  days  ;  and 
to  hasten  and  help  which  passage  the  navigable  river  of  Ti* 
gris  offered  itself,  which  is  every  where  transpassable  by 
boats  of  great  burden  :  so  as  where  the  desert  on  the  one 
side  resisted  their  expedition,  the  river  on  the  contrary  side 
served  to  advance  it ;  the  river  rising  out  of  the  same  ledge 
of  mountains,  or  at  the  foot  of  them,  where  the  ark  of  Noah 
was  first  supposed  to  settle  itself ;  then,  if  the  nations  which 
followed  Nimrod  stiU  doubted  the  surprise  of  a  second  flood, 
(according  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,)  it  sound* 
eth  ill  to  the  ear  of  reason,  that  they  would  have  spent  many 
years  in  that  low  and  overflown  valley  of  Mesopotaniia,  so 
called  of  the  many  rivers  which  embroider  or  compass  it : 
for  the  effects  witnessed    their  affections,  and  the  works 
which  tliey  undertook,  their  unbelief ;  being  no  sooner  ar- 
rived in  Shinaar,  but  they  began  to  provide  themselves  of  a 
defence  (by  erecting  Babel)  against  any  future  or  feared  in- 
undation.    Now  at  Babel  it  was  that  Nimrod  began  his 
kingdom,  the  first  known  city  of  the  world  fotmded  after 
the  flood,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  one  yeai^,  or,  as 
others  suppose,  ten  years  later;  though,  for  myself^  I  ra- 
ther think  that  they  undertook  that  work  in  two  respects ; 
first,  to  make  themselves  famous,  ^  to  get  us  a  ^mme^  saith 
the  text ;  secondly,  thereby  to  usurp  dominion  over  the  rest. 

§.4. 

The  second  argument ^  tJmt  the  eastern  people  were  most  ancient  in 

populosityy  and  in  all  human  glory, 

FOR  a  second  argument :  the  civility,  magnificence,  and 
multitude  of  people,  (wherein  the  east  parts  of  the  world  first 
abounded,)  hath  more  weight  than  any  thing  wliich  hatli 
been  or  can  be  said  for  Armenia,  and  for  Noali's  taking  IutkI 
there.    And  that  this  is  true,  the  use  of  printing  and  artiU 
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lery  (among  many  other  things  which  the  east  had)  may 
easily  persuade  us,  that  those  sun-rising  nations  were  the 
most  ancient.  The  ceilmnty  of  this  report^  that  the  East 
Indians  (time  out  of  mind)  have  had  gims  and  ordnance  of 
battery,  confirmed  by  the  Portugals  and  others,  makes  us 
now  to  understand,  that  the  place  of  Philostratiis  in  Vita 
ApoU&nii  Tyandy  I  %  c.  14,  is  no  fable,  though  expressed 
in  fabulous  words ;  when  he  saith,  that  the  wise  men,  which 
dwell  between  Hyphasis  and  Ganges,  use  not  themselves  to 
go  forth  into  battle;  but  that  they  drive  away  their  ene- 
mies with  thunder  and  lightning  sent  from  Jupiter,  By 
which  means  it  is  said,  that  Hercules,  iEgyptius,  and  Bac- 
chus, joining  their  forces,  were  defeated  there;  and  that 
this  Hercules  there  cast  away  his  golden  shield.  For  the 
invention  of  letters  was  ignorantly  ascribed  to  Cadmus,  be- 
cause he  brought  them  first  into  Greece ;  of  which  the  peo- 
ple (then  rude  and  savage)  had  reason  to  give  him  the  ho- 
nour, from  whom  they  received  the  benefit*  But  it  is  true, 
that  letters  are  no  less  ancient  than  Seth  or  Enoch  were ; 
for  they  are  said  to  have  written  on  pillars  of  stone,  as  be- 
fore remembered,  long  before  the  flood.  But  from  the  east^ 
em  world  it  was  that  John  Cuthenberg,  a  German,  brouglit 
the  de™e  of  printing;  by  whom  Conradus  being  instructed, 
brought  the  practice  thereof  to  Rome ;  and  after  that,  Ni- 
colaus  Gerson^  a  Frenchman,  bettered  both  the  letters  and 
invention.  And,  notwithstanding  that  this  mystery  was  then 
supposed  to  be  but  newly  bom,  the  Chinaos  had  letters  long 
before  either  the  Egj^tians  or  Phoenicians;  and  also  the  art 
of  printing,  when  as  the  G  reeks  had  neither  any  civil  know- 
ledge, or  any  letters  among  them. 

And  that  this  is  true,  both  the  Portugals  and  Spaniards 
have  witnessed,  who  about  an  hundred  years  since  disco- 
vered those  kingdoms,  and  do  now  enjoy  their  rich  trades 
therein :  for  the  Chinaos  account  all  other  nations  but  sa- 
vages in  respect  of  themselves. 

And  to  add  strength  to  this  argument,  the  conquest  and 
story  of  Alex.  Macedon  may  justly  be  called  to  witness,  who 
found  more  cities  and  sumptuosity  in  that  little  kingdom  of 
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Porus,  which  lay  skle  by  side  to  the  East  India,  than  in  all 
his  ofiher  travels  and  undertakings.  For  in  Alexancler'^s  time, 
learning  and  greatness  had  not  travelled  so  far  to  the  west 
as  Rome  ;  Alexander  esteeming  of  Italy  but  as  a  barbarous 
country,  and  of  Borne  as  of  a  village.  But  it  was  Babylon 
that  stood  in  his  eye,  and  the  fame  of  the  east  pierced  his 
ears.  And  if  we  look  as  far  as  the  sun-risings  and  hear 
Paulus  Venetus  what  he  reporteth  of  the  uttermost  angle 
and  island  thereof,  we  shall  find  that  those  nations  have  sent 
out,  and  not  received,  lent  knowledge,  and  not  borrowed  it 
from  tfie  west.  For  the  further  east,  to  this  day,  the  more 
civil,  the  further  west,  the  more  savage.  And  of  the  isle  of 
Japan  (now  Zipingari)  Venetus  maketh  this  report :  IncoliB 
relf^'iamj  Uteris^  et  sapiefiiiw  sunt  dddkiissimiy  et  veritatis 
inda^tores  acerrimi ;  7iikU  illujrequentius  oratione^  qiiam 
{more  ftmtro)  mcris  in  dehihris  exercent:  unum  cognoscnnt 
prindpem^  unum  Deum  adorani,  "  The  islanders  are  ex- 
*'  ceedingly  addicted  to  religion,  letters,  and  philosophy,  and 
"  most  diligent  searchers  out  of  truth ;  there  is  nothing 
**  among  them  more  frequent  than  prayer,  which  they  use 
"  in  their  churches  after  the  manner  of  Christians.  They 
"  acknowledge  one  king,  and  worship  one  God,^  The  anti- 
quity, magnificence,  civility,  riches,  sumptuous  buildings, 
and  policy  in  government,  is  reported  to  be  such  by  those 
who  have  been  employed  into  those  parts,  as  it  seemeth  to 
exceed  (in  those  formerly  named,  and  divers  other  particu- 
lars) all  other  kingdoms  of  the  world. 


The  third  argument^  from  the  wonderful  resistance  whkh  Sermra' 
mufcmnd  in  ifie  East  Indies, 

BUT  for  a  third  argument,  and  also  of  a  treble  strength 
to  the  rest,  I  lay  the  invasion  of  Semiramis  before  the  indif- 
ferent and  advised  reader ;  who  may  consider  in  what  age 
she  hved,  and  how  soon  after  the  world'^s  new  birth  she  ija- 
thered  her  army,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  out  of  Ctesias  rejxjrt- 
eth,  of  more  than  three  millions  to  invade  India,  to  which 
he  joineth    also   500,000   horse   and    100,000   waggons; 
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wliereof  if  we  believe  but  a  tliird  part,  it  shall  suffice  to 
prove  that  India  was  the  first  planted  aiid  peopled  country 
after  the  flcK>d.  Now  as  touching  the  titne  wherein  she 
lived,  all  historians  consent  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Ninus; 
and  the  most  approved  writers  agree,  that  Ninus  was  the 
son  of  Belus,  and  Belus  of  Nimrodj  that  Nlmrod  was  the 
son  of  Cush,  Cush  of  Cham,  and  Cham  of  Noah.  And  at 
such  time  as  Nimrod  came  to  Shinar,  be  was  then  a  great 
nation,  as  by  the  building  of  the  city  and  tower  of  Babel 
may  appeal* ;  and  being  then  so  multiplied  and  increased, 
the  two  descents  cast  between  Nimrod  and  Semiramis 
brought  foith  in  that  time  those  multitudes  whereof  her 
army  was  composed.  Let  us  then  see  ^ith  whom  she  en- 
countered in  that  war  with  this  her  powerful  army ;  even 
with  a  multitude,  rather  exceeding  than  equalling  her  own, 
conducted  by  Staurobates  king  of  India  beyond  Indus ;  of 
whose  multitudes  this  is  the  witness  of  Diodor.  Siculua; 
Staurobates^  avitis  majovibuSy  quam  qu(B  erant  Semirami- 
diSf  copih  ;  **  Staurobates  gathering  together  greater  troops 
^'  than  those  of  Semiramis."'*  If  then  these  numbers  of  In- 
dians had  been  increased  but  by  a  colony  sent  out  from 
Shinaar,  (and  that  also  after  Babel  was  built,  which  no 
doubt  took  some  time  in  the  performance,)  this  increase  in 
the  east,  and  this  array  of  Staurobates  must  have  been  made 
of  stone,  or  somewhat  else  by  miracle.  For  as  the  numbers 
whicli  Semiramis  gathered  might  easily  grow  up  in  that 
time  from  so  great  a  troop  as  Nimrod  brought  with  him  into 
Babylonia,  (as  shall  be  demonstrated  hereafter  in  the  story 
of  Israel,)  so  could  not  any  such  time,  by  any  multiplication 
natural,  produce  so  many  bodies  of  men,  as  were  in  the  In- 
dian army  victorious  over  Semiramis,  if  the  colonies  sent 
thither  had  been  so  late  as  Babel  overturned,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  languages.  For  if  we  allow  sbtty-five  years  time 
after  the  flood,  before  Nimrod  was  born ;  of  which  thirty 
years  to  Cush,  ere  he  begat  Seba,  after  whom  he  had  ^Ha- 
vilah,  Sabtah,  Raamah,  and  Sabtecha ; '  and  then  thirty 
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years  to  Raamah,  ere  he  begal  Sheha  and  Dedan,  both 
which  were  bom  before  Nimrod ;  and  five  years  to  his  five 
elder  brothers,  which  make  sixty-five,  and  then  twice  thirty 
years  for  two  generations  more,  as  for  Nimrod,  Sheha,  and 
Dedan,  with  others,  to  beget  their  sons,  and  that  a  third  ge- 
neration might  grow  up,  which  makes  in  all  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years,  there  will  then  remain  six  years  to 
have  been  spent  in  travelling  from  the  east,  ere  they  arrived 
in  Shinaar  in  the  year  after  the  flood  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one.  And  so  the  followers  of  Nimrod  might  be  of 
sufficient  multitude.  But  as  for  those  which  make  him 
to  have  arrived  at  Shinaar  in  the  year  one  hundred  and 
one,  and  the  confusion  to  have  been  at  Peleg's  birth,  these 
men  do  all  by  miracle :  tliey  beget  whole  nations  without 
the  help  of  time,  and  build  Nini rod's  tower  in  the  air ;  and 
jiot  on  those  low  and  marshy  grounds  (which  require  sound 
foundations)  in  the  plains  of  Shinaar,    For  except  that  huge 

|, tower  were  built  in  a  day,  there  could  be  no  confusion  in 
that  year  one  hundred  and  one,  or  at  Feleg''s  birth*  And 
therefore  it  is  far  more  probable,  that  Nimrod  usurped  re- 
gal authority  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-first  year  after 
the  flood,  according  to  Berosus,  and  that  the  work  of  Babel 
lasted  forty  years,  according  to  Glycas,  ^  hominibns  in  ea 

I  perfirienda  totis  40  annls  hiaissuM  laborantibus^  "  men 
*'  labouring  in  vain  forty  years  to  finish  it.'^  By  which  ac- 
count  it  falls  out,  that  it  was  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
after  the  flood,  ere  a  colony  were  sent  into  East  India;  which 
granted,  (the  one  being  the  main  bocly,  and  the  other  but  a 
troop  taken  thence,)  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  Stauro- 
bates  could  have  exceeded  Semiramis  in  numbers;  who  be- 
ing then  empress  of  all  that  part  of  the  world,  gathered  the 
most  of  nations  into  one  body. 

The  fourth  argument  from  divers  consuhratmis  m  f  he  person  of 

Noah. 
FOURTHLY,  It  is  no  way  probable  that  Noah,  who 
knew  the  world  before  the  flood,  and  had  lived  therein  the 
**  Glyc.  iu  Gea.  et  -de  Turrij  cxitriiclione,  fol.  175* 
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long  time  of  six  huodretl  years,  was  all  that  space^  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  after  the  flood,  without  any  certain 
Jiabitatiou;  no,  it  will  fall  out,  and  better  agree  with  reason, 
tliat  Nimrod  was  but  the  conductor  of  those  people,  by 
Noal]  destined  and  appointed  to  fill  and  inhabit  that  middle 
part  of  the  earth  and  the  western  world ;  (which  travels  Noah 
put  over  to  young  and  able  bodies ;)  and  that  Noah  himself, 
then  covered  with  many  years,  planted  himself  in  the  same 
place  which  God  had  assigned  him ;  which  was  where  he 
first  came  down  out  of  the  ark  from  the  waters :  for  it  is 
written,  that  after  Noah  came  down  out  of  the  ark  he 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  became  a  husbandman  ;  whose  bu- 
siness was  to  dress  and  manure  the  earth,  and  not  to  range 
over  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  from  Armenia  into  Ara- 
bia Felix,  wiiere  he  should  (if  the  tradition  be  sound)  have 
left  certain  colonies;  thence  into  Africa  towards  Triton; 
then  into  Spain,  where  they  say  he  settled  other  companies, 
and  built  cities  after  the  names  of  Noeia  and  Noegla  his 
sons'*  wives;  frcmi  thence  into  Italy,  where  they  say  he  found 
his  son  Cham,  the  Saturn  of  Egypt,  w^ho  had  corrupted  the 
people  and  subjects  of  Gomer  in  his  absence :  with  whom 
Noah  (as  they  make  the  story)  had  }>atience  for  three  years; 
but  then  finding  no  amendment,  they  say,  he  banished  him 
out  of  Italy,  These  be  but  the  fancies  of  Berosus  Annianus, 
a  plain  imitation  of  the  Grecian  fables.  For  let  every  rea- 
sonable man  conceive  what  it  was  to  travel  &r  in  such  a  fo- 
rest as  the  world  was,  when  after  so  great  a  rotting  of  tlie 
earth  by  the  flood,  the  same  lay  waste  and  overgrown  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty  years, 
and  wherein  there  could  hardly  be  found  either  path  or  pas- 
sagej  through  which  men  were  able  to  creep,  for  woodsj 
bushes,  and  briers,  that  in  those  years  were  grown  up. 

And  there  are  so  many  reasons,  proving  that  Noah  never 
came  into  the  valley  of  Shinaar,  as  we  need  not  suspect  his 
passage  into  Italy  or  Spain :  for  Noah,  who  was  father  of  all 
those  nations,  a  man  reverenced  both  for  his  authority,  know- 
ledge, experience,  and  piety,  wqu Id  never  have  permitted  !iis 
children  and  issues  to  have  undertaken  that  unbelieving,  pre- 
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liumptuouB  WGtk  of  BabeL  Rather,  by  his  presence  and 
prevalent  persuasions,  he  would  have  bound  their  hands 
from  so  vain  lalx>urs,  and,  by  the  authority  which  he  re- 
ceived even  from  God  himself,  he  would  have  held  them  in 
that  awful  subjection,  as  whatsi>ever  they  had  vainly  conceived 
or  feared,  yet  they  durst  not  have  disobeyed  the  personal 
commandment  of  him,  who  in  the  beginning  had  a  kind  of 
regal  authority  over  his  children  and  people.  Certainly, 
Noah  knew  right  well  that  the  former  destruction  df  man- 
kind was  by  themselves  purchased  through  cruelly  and  dis- 
obedience ;  and  that  to  distrust  God,  and  to  raise  up  build- 
ing  against  his  almighty  power,  was,  as  much  as  in  them 
lay*  a  provocation  of  God  to  lay  on  them  the  same,  if  not  a 
more  sharp  affliction.  Wherefore  there  is  no  probability 
that  ever  he  came  so  far  west  as  Babylonia;  but  rather^ 
that  he  sent  those  numbers  which  came  into  Shinaar,  (being 
the  greatest  troop,  because  they  had  the  gr^test  part  of 
the  world  to  plant,)  under  Nimrod,  or  those  upon  whom  he 
tiBiirpecL  Nauclerus  and  C^lestinns  take  the  testimony  of 
Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  for  current,  that  there  were 
three  leaders  of  the  people  after  their  increase,  to  wit,  Nim- 
rod,  Suphene,  and  Joktan ;  of  which  Ninirod  commanded 
the  issues  of  Cham,  Joktan  of  Sem,  and  Suphenc  of  Japhet. 
This  opinion  I  cannot  judge  of,  although  I  will  not  doubt, 
but  that  so  great  a  work  as  the  world's  plantation  could  not 
be  effected  without  order  and  condtiction* 

Of  the  8ons  of  Sem,  Joktan,  Havila,  and  Ophir,  are 
especially  noted  to  have  dwelt  in  the  East  Indies.  The  re«t 
of  Sem's  issues  had  also  the  regions  of  Persia  and  the  other 
adjoining  to  Indus,  and  held  also  a  part  of  Chaldea  for  a 
time:  for  Abraham  inhabited  Ur  till  he  was  thence  called 
by  God ;  and  whether  they  were  the  sons  of  Joktan,  or  of 
all  the  rest  a  certain  number  (Cham  and  his  issue  only  ex- 
cepted) that  Noah  kept  with  himself,  it  cannot  be  known. 
Of  which  plantation  I  shaD  speak  at  large  in  the  chapter 
following. 

Now  another  reason  which  moves  me  to  believe  that 
Noah  stayed  in  the  east,  far  away  from  all  those  that  came 
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into  Shinaar,  is,  that  Moses  dolh  not  in  any  word  make  men^ 

tion  of  Noah  in  all  the  story  of  the  Hebrews,  or  among  any 
of  those  nations  which  contended  with  them.  And  Noah, 
being  the  father  of  all  mankindj  and  the  chosen  servant  of 
God,  was  too  princijml  a  person  to  be  either  forgotten  or  neg- 
lecteti,  had  he  not  (in  resj>ect  of  his  age  and  wearisome  ex- 
perience  of  the  world)  withdrawn  himself,  and  rested  apart 
with  his  best  beloved,  giving  himself  to  the  service  and 
contemplation  of  God  and  heavenly  things,  after  he  had  di- 
rected his  children  to  their  destined  portions-  For  he 
landed  in  a  warm  and  fertile  soil,  where  he  planted  his 
vineyard,  and  dressed  the  earth ;  after  which,  and  his 
thanksgiving  to  God  by  sacrifice,  he  is  not  remembered  in  * 
the  scriptures,  because  he  was  so  far  away  from  those  na- 
tions of  which  Moses  wrote;  which  were  the  Hebrews 
chiefly,  and  their  enemies  and  borderers. 

Of  the  senseless  opinion  of  Annius  the  commentator  upon  Berosus^ 
who  finds  divers  places  where  the  ark  rested;  as  the  Caspian  and 
Gorditsan  hills,  which  are  three  hundred  mites  asunder;  and  aUo 
some  place  of  Sctfthia. 

IT  remaineth  now  that  we  examine  the  arguments  and 
authorities  of  friar  Annius,  who,  in  his  commentaries  upon 
BerosLis  and  others,  laboureth  marvellously  to  prove  that 
the  ark  of  Noah  rested  upon  the  Armenian  mountains 
called  Caspii ;  which  mountains  separate  Annenia  from  the 
upper  Media,  and  do  equally  belong  to  both-  And  because 
all  his  authors  speak  of  the  mountains  Gordia^i,  he  hath  no 
other  shift  to  unite  these  opinions  but  by  uniting  those  far 
distant  mountains  together.  To  effect  which,  he  hath  found 
no  other  invention  than  to  charge  those  men  with  error 
which  have  carefully  overseen,  printed,  and  published 
P  Ptolemy^'s  geography,  in  which  they  were  altogether  dis- 
severed :  for  that  last  edition  of  Mercator'^s  sets  these  hills 
five  degrees  (which  makes  three  hundred  English  miles) 
asunder.     And  certainly,  if  we  look  into  those  more  ancient 
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copies  of  ViUanovanus  and  others,  m'c  shall  find  nothing  in 
tliem  to  help  Annius  vtithal ;  for  in  those  the  mountains 
Caspii  stand  seven  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  Gordieei^  which 
make  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  And  for  those  au- 
thors, by  whose  authority  Annius  strengtheneth  himself, 
Diodorus,  whom  he  so  much  followeth,  giveth  this  judg- 
ment upon  them  in  the  like  dispute:  nMerrarunt  vero 
ofuTies^  7um  negUgmitia^  sed  regfiojmm  mtus  ig^iorantm; 
"  They  have  all  erred,""  saith  he,  "  not  through  negligence, 
"  but  through  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  kingdoms." 
But  for  an  induction^  to  prove  that  the  ark  of  Noah  stotid 
on  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  he  beginneth  with  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Scythians  5  and  to  prove  the  same,  he  citeth 
'Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  who  avoweth,  that  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Ninus  the  earth  was  overflown  with  w^a^ 
ters:  Et  in  Sci/ikia  Siiga  renaium  laortale  genua;  '^  And 
*'  that  in  Scythia  Saga  the  stock  of  mortal  men  was  re- 
,  **  newed.**^  The  same  author  also  teach eth,  that  the  Umbri, 
before  remembered,  (who  were  so  called  because  saved  from 
Deucalion's  flood,)  were  the  sons  of  the  Galli,  a  nation  of 
the  Scythians :  Ex  his  venwse  Janum  cum  Di^rim  et  Gah 
lis  prog-e7iitoribua  Ihnkroruffi ;  ''  From  tliese  Scythians,"'"' 
he  saith,  *'  that  Janus  came  with  Dyrim  and  with  the  Galli, 
"  the  progenitors  of  the  Umbri  :^'*  and  again,  Eqiiidem 
principattis  orig^inis  semper  Sci/this  iribuitur;  *'  Ceitainly 
"  the  prime  antiquity  of  offspring  is  always  given  to  the 
"  Scythians.''"'  And  heroin  truly  I  agree  with  Annius,  that 
tliose  regions  called  Scythia,  and  now  Tarlaria,  and  by  some 
writers  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  were  among  the  first  peopled; 
and  they  held  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  under  tribtite  till 
Ninus's  time.  Also  ^  Pliny  callcth  the  Umbri,  which  long 
since  inhabited  Italy,  gens  anftquisMrnay  *'  a  most  ancient 
**  nation^"  who  descended  of  these  Scythians.  Now  that 
which  Annius  laboureth,  is  to  prove  that  these  ancient  Scy- 
thians (meaning  the  nephews  of  Noah)  did  first  inhabit  that 
region  of  the  mountains  on  which  the  ark  rested ;  and  con- 
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fessing  that  tbb  great  ship  was  grounded  in  Armeiiia,  he 
feigiieth  a  natioo  of  Scythians,  called  Araxea,  taking  name 
of  the  mountain  Ararat,  near  the  river  of  Araxes.  And 
becau^  his  author  Cato  bclpeth  lidna  io  part,  (ta  wit,  that 
in  Scythia  mankind  was  restored  after  the  great  flood,  two* 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Ninus,)  and  in  part  utterly 
destroyeth  his  conceit  of  Armenia,  by  adding  the  word  Sa- 
ga, as  in  Sa/tkm  Saffa  reneUum  itiortak  gtnMS>i  "  io  Scy- 
"  thia  Saga  mankind  waa  restored ;""  be  therefoi"!^  in  the 
proem  of  his  commentary  upon  ^Berosus^  leavefek  out  the 
addition  of  Saga  altogether  in  tiie  repetition  of  CatoV 
word 9^  and  wrilies,  ^Homines  in  Scythia  salvaim.  For 
Scythia  Saga,  or  Sacae,  is  undoubtedly  under  the  mountains" 
of  Faropanisusj  on  which,  m  near  which,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  tlie  ark  first  took  ground ;  and  from  those  east 
parts,  according  to  ^ Moses,  came  all  those  companies  whichi 
erected  the  tower  of  Babel  in  Shinaar,  or  Babylonia. 

But  now  the  best  authority  which  Annius  hath  is  out  of 
Diodorus;  where  he  hath  read,  that  tlie  Scythians  were 
ori^nally  Armenians,  taking  name  a  Scytha  rege  eorum^ 
**  from  Scytha  their  king.""  But,  in  a  word,  we  may  see 
his  vanity,  or  rather  indeed  his  falsehood,  in  citing  this  place. 
For  Diodorus,  a  most  approved  and  diligent  author,  begin- 
neth  in  tliat  place  with  these  words,  Jhbidantur  Scyihcp  ; 
"  the  Scythian's  fable  ;^  and  his  interpreter,  in  tlie  table  of 
that  work,  giveth  this  title  to  that  very  chapter :  Scythes 
turn  oriffo  et  sttcces^us^Jalmla;  "  The  original  and  success 
*'  of  the  Scythians,  a  fable*''*  And  indeed  there  needs  no 
great  disproof  hereof,  since  Ptolemy  dodi  directly  delineate 
Scythia  Saga,  or  Sacae,  and  sets  them  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty  degrees  of  longitude ;  and  the  Persians,  saith  Hero- 
dotus, call  all  the  Scythians  Sacse,  which  Pliny  confirmeth : 
for  in  respect  that  these  Sacae,  saith  X Pliny,  are  the  next 
Scythians  to  the  Persians,  therefore  they  give  all  the  rest 
that  name.  Now  that  any  nation  in  Armenia  can  neigh- 
bour the  Persians,  there  is  no  man  believeth.    But  this  sup 
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posed    Scythia  Araxea  in  Armenia  lieth  in  seventy-eight 

.  degrees  of  longitude,  that  is,  forty-two  degrees  distant  from 
I  the  Sacse;  and  the  country  about  Araxes,  Ptolemy  callcth 
JGolthene,  and  Soducene,  and  Sacapene,  without  any  men- 
[tiori  of  Scythia  at  all ;  and  y^t  ^'1  those  which  are  or  were 
reputed  Scythians^  either  within  Imaus  or  mthout,  to  the 
nnmber  of  one  hundred  several  nations,  are  by  ^  Ptolemy 
I  precisely  set  down. 

But  to  come  to  those  later  authors,  whereof  some  have 
written,  others  have  seen  a  great  part  of  those  north-east 
regions,  and  searched  their  antiquities  with  great  diligence : 
first,  Marius  Niger  boundeth  Scythia  within  Imaus  in  this? 
manner ;  (for  Scythia  without  these  mountains  is  also  beyond 
our  purpose:)  Scythia  intra  Imaum  montem  ea  eaty  qu£B 
pro})rm  vocabtdo  Ga^sarla  hoc  tempore  dtcitur :  ah  occami 
Sarnmtia  AsiaUca:  ab  oriente  Imao  monie  :  a  scptentrlmie 
terra  incog^iita :  a  merldte  Saccis^  Sogdiams^  MarguimSi 
iisqiie  ad  ostia  Owm  amnis  in  HyTcmmni  mare  ea^euntis; 
let  parte  ipmus  maris  kine  usque  ad  Mha  Jfuminw  ostia  ter- 
mlnaiur:  **  Scythia  within  the  mountain  Imaus  is  that  part 
**  of  the  world  which  in  their  own  speech  is  at  this  time 
**  called  Gassaria ;  and  the  same  is  bounded  on  the  west 
**  Bide  by  Sarraatia  Asiatica,  (or  of  Asia;)  on  the  east  by  the 
*'  Imaan  mountains ;  on  the  north  by  unknown  lands ;  on 
'  **  the  south  by  the  Saccse,  (which  are  the  Saca^,)  the  Sogdiani, 
*'  and  the  Margiani,  to  the  mouth  of  Oxus,  falling  into  the 
"  Hyrcan  sea,  and  by  a  part  of  the  same  sea  as  far  as  the 
"  mouth  of  Rha  K''  " 

Now  if  Niger  sets  all  Sarmatia  Asiatica  to  the  west  of 
Scythia,  then  Sarmatia,  ^  qua^  mag^ia  satie  regio  esty  et  qu(B 
innumera^  nuttones  cmnplectUuTy  "  which  is  a  gx'eat  region, 
'*  comprehending  innumerable  nations,""  saith  Niger,  much 
of  it  being  between  Scythia  and  Armenia,  doth  sufficiently 
warrant  us,  that  Armenia  can  be  no  part  of  Scythia ;  and 
to  make  it  more  plain,  he  dissevercth  Sarmatia  itself  from 
any  part  of  Armenia,  by  the  regions  of  *=  Colchis,  Iberia, 


*  Tab.  Asjae  7  et  8. 
Riiaj  DOW  Wotga. 
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Albitita,  which  he  Icaveth  on  the  right  hand  of  Sarmatia, 

and  yet  makes  Sannalia  but  the  west  bound  of  Seythia. 

And  for  Paul  us  Venelos,  lie  hath  not  a  word  of  Armenia 
among  the  Tartarian  or  Scythian  nations ;  neither  doth  his 
fellow  friar,  John  PlancaqVio,  (cited  by  Vincentius  in  his 
description  of  Scythia,)  make  any  mention  of  Armenia; 
neither  doth  Haytonus,  an  Armenian  born,  of  the  blood  of 
those  kings,  (though  afterwards  a  monk,)  ever  acknowledge 
himself  for  a  Tartarian,  or  of  the  Scythian  races  descended; 
though  he  writes  that  story  at  large,  gathered  by  Nicolaus 
Salcuni,  and  (by  the  commandment  of  pope  Clement  V.)  in 
the  year  1307  published. 

Neither  doth  Matthias  a  Michon,  (a  canon  of  Cracovia 
in  Poloniaj)  a  Sarmatian  born,  and  that  travelled  a  gi-eat 
part  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  find  Armenia  any  way  within  the 
compass  of  Tartaria,  Scy thia,  or  Sarmatia ;  and  yet  no  man 
(whose  travels  are  extant)  hath  observed  so  much  of  those 
regions  as  he  hath  done;  proving  and  disproving  many 
things  heretofore  subject  to  dispute.  And  among  others  he 
burieth  that  ancient  and  received  opinion,  that  out  of  the 
mountains  Eijjha'i  antl  Hyperborei  in  Scylhia,  si>ring  the 
rivers  of  Tanais  or  Don,  Volga  or  Edel ;  proving  by  un- 
answerable exf>erience,  that  there  are  no  such  mountains  in 
rerum  7mtura;  and  indeed  the  heads  and  fountains  of  those 
famous  rivers  are  now  by  the  trade  of  Muscovia  known  to 
every  merchant,  and  that  they  arise  out  of  lakes,  low,' 
woody,  and  marshy  grounds.  The  river  of  Tanais,  or  Don, 
ariseth  to  the  south  of  the  city  Tulla,  some  twenty  Englisli 
miles,  out  of  a  lake  called  Iwanowesero  in  the  great  wood 
Okenilzkilics,  or  Jepiphanolies.  Volga,  which  Ptolemy  calls 
Rha,  and  the  Tartars  call  Edel,  risiab  out  of  a  lake  called 
Fronow,  in  the  great  wood  Vodkonzki ;  from  which  lake 
the  two  odier  famous  rivers  flow  of  Borysthenes,  now  Nye- 
per,  and  Dsuina,  or  Dividna.     And  this  learned  ^  Polonian 


**  pars  scpteaUioaalia  ponte  Euxiui  **  Hyrcani    maris  proveuit.**    Spec. 
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dotli  in  this  sort  bound  the  European  Sannalia,  In  Sar- 
matia  of  Europe  are  the  regians  of  Russians^  T/tthuanians, 
MuscovianSj  and  tliosc  adjoining,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  river  of  ^  Vissa,  the  name  perchance  misprinted  Vissa 
for  Vistula,  a  river  which  parts  Germany  and  Sarmatia; 
and  for  the  east  border  he  nameth  Tanais^  or  Don,  Siu*- 
matia  Asiatica  he  cutteth  from  Europe  by  the  same  river 
Tanais,  and  the  Caspian  sea,  to  withhold  it  from  strcaching 
further  east ;  this  Asian  Sarmatia  being  part  of  that  Scy- 
thia  which  Ptolemy  callcth  Sa^thia  intra  Imuum  montem^ 
'^  Scythia  within  the  mountain  Imaus."  And  the  same 
Matthias  Michon  further  afiirmeth,  that  the  Scythians 
(which  friar  Annius  would  make  Armenians)  came  not 
into  Samiatia  Asiatica  itself  above  three  hundred  and  a  few 
odd  years  before  his  own  time ;  these  be  his  words  :  Ctm- 
stai  earn  esse  gentem  novarn^  et  adventitiam  a  partibus  ori- 
enth  {mutatw  si'dibus)  paulo  phis  abkmc  trecentis  atmis 
Asim  SarmMiani  higrcssam  ;  *'  It  is  manifest,"  saith  he, 
speaking  of  the  Scythian  nation,  "  that  this  is  a  late  planted 
*'  nation,  come  from  the  coasts  of  the  east ;  from  whence 
*'  they  entered  into  Asia,  and  gat  new  seats  a  little  more 
*'  than  three  hundred  years  since  i^  for  indeed  before  that 
time  the  Goths,  or  PouJoci^^  inhabited  Sarmatia  Asiatica- 
And  this  Matthias  lived  in  the  year  1511,  and  this  his  dis- 
course of  Sarmatia  was  printed  at  Augusta  in  the  year 
1506,  as  Bucholzerus,  in  his  Chronology,  witncsseth.  Now 
these  Scythians,  saith  he,  came  from  the  east ;  for  in  the 
east  it  was  that  the  ark  of  Noah  rested ;  and  the  Scy thae 
Sac£e  were  those  people  which  lived  at  the  north  foot  of 
those  mountains  of  Taurus,  or  Ararat,  where  they  encounter 
or  be^u  to  mix  themselves  with  the  great  Imaus.  And 
were  there  no  other  testimony  than  the  general  description 
of  the  earth  now  extant,  and  the  witness  of  Ptolemy,  it  is 
plain,  that  between  all  parts  of  Armenia  and  Scythia,  there 
arc  not  only  tliose  three  regions  of  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Al- 
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bania,  but  the  Caspian  sea;  on  the  east  shore  of  which  sea, 
but  not  on  the  west,  or  on  that  part  which  any  way  touch- 
eth  Armema,  there  are  indeed  a  nation  of  ^cythians,  called 
Ariaeae,  between  Jaxartns  and  Jactus  ;  but  what  are  these 
Scythians  to  any  Ariac®,  or  Scythia  Araxea,  which  An- 
nius  placeth  in  Armenia,  more  than  the  Scythians  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  Jtfih  argutitmi :  Me  vine  must  grow  na^vraikf  near  the  place 
where  the  ark  teated, 

TO  this,  if  w^e  add  the  consideration  of  lliis  part  of  the 
text,  Ukai  Noah  p!/inied  a  vineyard^  we  shall  find  that 
the  fruit  of  the  vine,  or  raisin,  did  not  grow  naturally  in  that 
part  of  Armenia  where  this  resting  of  the  ark  was  sup- 
posed  ;  for  if  the  vine  was  a  stranger  in  Italy  and  France, 
and  brought  from  other  countries  thither,  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  grew  naturally  in  Arnieniaj  being  a  far  colder  coun^ 
try*  For  Tyrrhenus  first  brought  vines  into  France,  and 
Saturnus  into  Latium  :  yea,  at  such  time  as  eBrennus  and 
the  Gauls  invaded  Italy,  there  were  few  or  no  vines  in 
France.  For,  s^th  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Cainillu«,  the 
Grauls  remained  between  the  Pyrenaei  and  tlie  Alps,  near 
unto  the  Seiiones,  w^iere  they  continued  a  long  time,  until 
they  drunk  wine,  which  was  first  brought  them  out  of 
Italy ;  and  after  they  tasted  thereof,  they  hasted  to  inhabit 
that  country  wliich  bronght  forth  such  pleasant  fruit :  so 
as  it  appeared,  that  the  plant  of  the  vine  was  not  natural  in 
France,  but  from  Italy  brought  thither ;  as  by  Saturn  from 
elsewhere  into  Italy; 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  Noah  travelled  not  far  to  seek  out 
the  vine.  For  the  plantation  thereof  is  remembered  liefore 
there  was  any  counsel  how  to  dispose  of  the  world  among 
his  children:  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  till  the 
ground,  and  to  plant  a  vineyard,  after  his  sacrifice  and 
thanksgiving  to  God ;  and  wheresoever  the  ark  rested^ 
there  did  the  vine  grow  naturally.     From  whence  it  doth 
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no  where  appear  lliat  he  travelled  far ;  for  the  scriptures 

teach  Its  that  he  was  a  husbandman,  and  not  a  wanderer, 

Amwer  to  an  objection  mi  of  the  werds  oftht  text  *  The  Lord  «cal- 
tered  them  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
AND  that  all  the  children  of  Noah  came  together  into 
Shinaarj  it  doth  not  appear,  slaving  that  it  may  be  inferred 
out  of  th^se  wprds,  frmji  thence^  l^ecause  it  h  written,  So 
thM  the  ImtxI  scattered  themj'roin  tkenee  upmi  all  the  earth; 
which  hath  no  other  sense,  but  that  the  Lord  scatteretl  theno, 
to  wit,  those  that  built  this  tower;  for  those  were  from 
thence  dispersed  into  all  the  regions  of  the  north  and  south, 
and  to  the  westward,  Antl  by  these  words  of  Sibylla,  (as 
they  are  converted,)  it  seemeth  that  all  came  not  together 
into  Shinaar^  for  they  have  this  hmitation  :  Qmdam  earuiw 
ttirrevi  a^dtfiearunt  altissimamj  quasi  per  earn  cwlum  essenf 
I  mcensnri ;  **  Certain  of  them  built  a  most  high  tower,  as 
if  they  meant  thereby  to  have  scaled  the  heavens.^ 

|,  lO. 

An  (mswer  to  the  objection  from  the  name  of  Ararat,  taken  for  ^r- 
menia ,-  and  the  height  of  the  hills  there, 
BUT  before  I  conclude  this  part,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
and  consider  what  part  of  scripture  and  what  reason  may 
be  found  out  to  make  it  true  or  probable,  that  the  ark  of 
Noah  was  forsaken  by  the  waters  on  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia.     For  the  text  hath  only  these  words,   ^  The  ark 
I  reMed  mi  (or  upon)  the  mmtn tains  of  Ararat ^  or  Armenia^ 
Lsaith  the  marginal  note  of  the  Geneva;  the  Chaldean  para- 
1  phrast  calls  it  Kardu  ;  of  which  the  highest  hath  the  name 
of  Lubsu*,  saith  ^Epiphanius,     Now  this  Ararat  (which  the 
Septuagint  do  not  convert  at  all,  but  keep  the  same  word) 
is  taken  to  be  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  because  Armenia  it- 
I  iself  had  anciently  that  name ;  so  as  first  out  of  the  name, 
and  secondly  out  of  the  height,  (which  they  suppose  ex- 
ceeded all  others,)  is  the  opinion  taken,  that  the  ark  first  sat 
thereon. 
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But  these  suppositions  have  no  foundation ;  for  neither 
is  Ararat  of  Aniieiiia  done,  neither  is  any  part,  or  any  of 
those  mountains,  of  equal  stature  to  many  other  mountains 
of  the  world;  and  yet  it  doth  not  follow  that  tlie  ark  found 
the  highest  mountain  of  all  others  to  rest  on ;  for  the  plains 
were  also  uncovered  before  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark.  Now 
if  there  were  any  agreement  among  writers  of  this  Ararat, 
and  that  they  did  not  differ  altogether  therein,  we  might 
give  more  credit  to  the  conceit.  For  in  the  books  of  the 
ribyls  it  is  written,  that  the  mountains  of  Ararat  are  in 
Phrygia,  u]K}n  which  it  w^as  supposed  that  the  ark  stayed 
after  the  flood.  And  the  better  to  particularise  the  place 
and  seat  of  these  mountains,  and  to  prove  them  in  Phrygia, 
and  not  Armenia,  they  are  placed  where  the  city  of  Coe- 
lenes  was  afterwards  built.  Likewise  in  the  same  descrip* 
tion  she  maketh  mention  of  Marsyas,  a  river  which  runneth 
through  |>art  of  Phrygia,  and  afterwards  joineth  itself  with 
tlie  river  Mseander ;  which  is  far  from  the  Gordiean  moun- 
tains in  Armenia.  We  may  also  find  a  great  mistaking  in 
Josephus,  (though  out  of  Berosus,  who  is  in  effect  tlie  fa- 
ther of  this  opinion,}  that  Josephus  sets  Ararat  between 
Armenia  and  Parthia,  towards  Adiabene,  and  affirmeth 
withal,  that  in  the  province  of  Coeron,  by  others  Kairos  and 
Arnos,  so  called  by  reason  that  the  waters  have  from  thence 
no  descent  nor  issue  out,  the  people  vaunt  that  they  had  in 
those  days  reserved  some  pieces  of  Noah^s  ark.  But  Par- 
thia  toucheth  no  where  upon  Armenia,  for  Armenia  border- 
eth  Adiabene,  a  province  of  Assyria :  so  that  all  Media,  and 
a  part  of  Assyria,  is  between  Parthia  and  Armenia.  Now 
whereas  the  discovery  of  the  mountains  Cordioei  was  first 
borrowed  out  of  Berosus  by  Josephus ;  yet  the  text  which 
Josephus  citeth  out  of  Berosus  differs  far  from  the  words 
of  that  Berosus,  which  wandereth  up  and  down  in  these 
days,  set  out  by  Annius.  For  Berosus,  cited  by  Josephus, 
hath  these  words :  Fertur  et  navigii  hu^us  pars  in  Jrme^ 
nia  aptid  moniem  Cordixtorum  superessey  et  quosdam  bitu- 
men inde  abra^um  secum  reportm-Cj  quo  vice  amuUti  loci 
hujus  fiomines  uti  solenty  wjiich  is,  *'  It  is  reported  also  that 
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**  a  part  of  this  ship  is  yet  remaining  in  Armenia  upon  the 
"  Cordiean  mountains ;  and  tliat  divers  do  scrape  from  it 
"  the  bitumen,  or  pitch,  and  carrying  it  with  them,  they  use 
"  it  instead  of  an  amulet,^  But  Annius'^s  edition  of  the 
fragment  of  Berosus  useth  these  words:  Nam  elevata  ah 
aquis  in  Gardtm  montis  veriice  quievit^  cnjiis  adhtit  dki- 
tur  aUqua  parti  esse,  et  homines  e.v  ilia  bitum^i  toUere  qtio 
maxime  utuntur  ad  expiatkmem ;  **  For  the  whole  ark 
**  being  hfted  up  by  the  waters^  rested  on  the  top  of  the 
"  Gordiean  mountains,  of  which  it  is  reported  that  some 
**  parts  remain,  and  that  men  do  carry  thence  of  the  bitu- 
**  men  to  purge  by  sacrifice  therewith."^  So  as  in  these  two 
texts  (besides  the  difference  of  words)  the  name  is  diversely 
written  ;  the  ancient  Berosus  writes  Cordim^  with  a  C,  and 
the  fragment  Gordim^  with  a  G ;  the  one,  that  the  bitumen 
is  used  for  a  preservative  against  poison  or  enchantment, 
the  other,  in  sacrifice ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  they  agree  in 
the  general,  yet  it  is  reported  by  neither  from  any  certain 
knowledge,  nor  from  any  approved  author ;  for  one  of  thera 
useth  the  word^r^wr,  the  other  dicitur;  the  one,  that  so 
it  is  reported;  the  other,  that  so  it  is  said;  and  both  but 
by  hearsay,  and  therefore  of  no  authority  nor  credit.  For 
common  bruit  is  so  infamous  an  historian,  as  wise  men  nei- 
ther re|x>rt  after  it,  nor  give  credit  to  any  thing  they  re- 
ceive from  it 

Furthermore,  these  mountains,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Gor* 
diiei,  arc  not  those  mountains  which  himself  giveth  to  Ar- 
menia, but  he  calleth  the  mountains  of  Annenia  Moschici. 
These  be  his  own  words:  ^Montes  Armenim  no7ninaniur 
ti,  qid  Moschici  appellantur^  qui  protenduniur  usque  ad 
superjacentem  partem  Ponti  Cappadocum:  et  mons  qui  Pa~ 
ryardes  dicitur;  ■*  The  mountains  of  Armenia  are  they 
**  which  are  called  Moschici,  which  stretch  along  to  the 
**  higher  part  of  Pontus  of  the  Cappadocians;  also  the  hill 
**  which  is  called  Paryardes ;""  which  mountains  Pliny  cail- 
eth  'Pariedri,  and  both  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Gordiaei, 
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or  Bans,  in  forty4liree  and  forty-four  and  a  half;  and  the 
Gordia^aii  moiiutains  in  thirty-nine  and  a  half;  from  the. 
northernmost  of  which  did  the  Gei>rgians  take  their  names, 
who  were  first  Gordiaus  and  then  Georgians,  who,  ajinidst 
all  the  strength  of  the  greatest  infidels  of  Persia  andi 
Turkey,  do  Btill  remain  Christians.  Concerning  the  other 
suppositions,  that  the  mountains  of  Gordi«ei,  otherwise 
Bans,  Kardu,  or  Lubar,  (whieh  Ptolemy  calleth  Torgo- 
diaion,)  are  the  highest  of  the  world,  tlie  same  is  al>soIutely 
false. 

§.  If. 
Of  Caucasm^  and  divers  far  higher  hills  than  the  Arimnian, 

FOR  the  best  cosmographers,  with  others  that  have  seen 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  find  thera  far  inferior,  and  un- 
derset to  divers  other  mountains  even  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  elsewhere;  as  the  mountain  Athos  between  Ma- 
cedon  and  Thraee,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Olympus,  now 
called  Lacas,  saith  CastjJdus,  is  far  surmountiog  any  nunin- 
tain  that  ever  hath  been  seen  in  Armenia;  for  it  casteth 
shade  three  hundred  furlongs,  which  is  thirty-seven  miles 
and  upwards;  of  which  Plutarch,  '"Athos  adumhrat  latera 
LemniiE  bovis;  *^  Athos  shadoweth  the  cow  of  Lemnos."" 
Also  the  mount  of  Olympus  in  Thessaly  is  said  to  be  of 
that  height,  as  neither  the  winds,  clonds,  or  rain  overtop  it. 
Again,  the  mountain  of  Antandrus  in  Mysia^  not  far  from 
Ida,  whence  the  river  Scamandrus  floweth,  which  runneth 
through  Troy,  is  also  of  a  far  more  admiration  than  any  in 
Armenia,  and  may  be  seen  from  Constantinople.  There 
are  also  in  Mauritania,  near  the  sea,  the  famous  mountains 
of  Atlas,  of  which  Herodotus :  Extat  in  hoc  marl  mons, 
cui  nomen  Atlas ^  Ua  mibli^s  esjse  dicitur^  ut  ad  illius  ver^ 
ticem  oculi  moHalmm  pei-vemre  nmi  possint;  "  Upon  this 
**  coast  there  is  a  mountain  called  Atlas,  whose  height  is 
*'  said  to  lie  such  as  the  eye  of  no  mortal  man  ciin  discern  the 
"  top  thereof.""  And  if  we  may  believe  Aristotle,  then  are  all 
these  inferior  to  Caucasus,  which  he  maketh  the  most  no- 
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toHojua  both  for  breadih  and  height.     ^  Caucasus  mom  am- 

fmim  ?ncLrimH9^  qui  mstivtim  ad  ofium  Aw?/i,  acumine  atque 
latdudttii\  tujus  jtiga  a  sole  radiaiUur  usqtte  ad  contuyi^ 
nium  ab  ortu:  ei  iterum  aboccasu.    *'  Caucasus/'' eailh  Ari- 

I  *'  stotle,  is  the  greatfst  mounlidn  both  for  breadth  and  height 
f*  of  all  those  in  the  north-east,  whose  tope  are  lightened  by 
^*  the  sunbeams,  iisque  ad  cont^cimum^  which  is,  saith  Ma- 

|4:robius»  between  tlie  first  crowing  after  midnight  and  tlie 
break  of  day :  others  affirm,  that  the  top  of*  tliis  mountain 
hoJds  the  sunbeams  when  it  is  dark  in  the  valley ;  but  I 
cannot  believe  either:  for  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
world  knov^^n  is  that  of  Tencriff  in  the  Canaries ;  which 
although  it  hath  nothing  to  the  w  estward  of  it  tor  one  ihou- 

Laand  leagues  together  but  the  ocean  sea,  yet  doth  it  not  en- 

1  joy  the  sun^^s  company  at  any  sach  late  hours.     Besides, 

^  these  mountains  which  Aristotle  calleth  Cauc^si,  are  those 
which  separate  Colchis  from  Iberia;  thougli  indeed  Cau- 
casus doth  divide  botli  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  from 
Sarmatia;  for  he  acknowledgetb  that  the   river  of  Phasis 

[liseth  in  the  same  mountain,  which  himself  calleth  Cauca^ 
8US,  and  that  Phasis  springethfrom  those  hills  which  sunder 
Colchis  from  Iberia,  falling  afterwards  intoEuxinus;  which 

;  river,  it  is  manifest,  yieldeth  itself  to  the  sea  two  degrees  to 
the  north  of  Trapezus,  now  Trabesunda,  howsoever  Mer- 
cator  brings  it  from  Paryardes. 

Of  divers  incongruities^  if  in  this  story  we  should  take  Arantt  for 
Armenia. 

SO  as  it  doth  fii*st  appear,  that  there  is  no  certainty  what 
mountain  Ararat  was;  for  the  books  of  the  sibyls  set  it  in 
Phrygia,  and  Berosus  in  Armenia;  and  as  for  Berosus'^s 
authority,  those  men  have  great  want  of  prcM>fs  that  bcirrow 
from  thence. 

Secondly,  That  Baris  was  the  highest  hill,  and  therefore 
most  likely  that  the  ark  grounded  thereon,  the  assertion 
and  supposition  have  equal  credit;  for  there  are  many  hills 
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which  exceed  all  those  of  Armenia;  and  if  they  did  not^ 
yet  it  dotli  not  follow,  as  is  before  written,  that  the  ark 

should  sit  on  the  highest. 

Thirdly,  It  cannot  be  proved  tliat  there  is  any  such  hill 
in  Armenia,  or  in  rerum  mifura^  as  Bans;  for  Baris,  saith 
Jerome,  signifieth  high  lowers ;  and  so  may  all  high  hills 
be  called  indifferently ;  and  therefore  w^e  may  better  give 
the  name  of  Baris  to  the  bills  of  Caucasus,  (out  of  which  In- 
dus riseth,)  than  to  any  hills  of  Armenia.  For  those  of  Cau- 
casus in  the  east  are  undoubtedly  the  highest  of  Asia. 

Fourthly,  The  authors  themselves  do  not  agree  in  what 
region  the  mountains  Gordiaei  stand;  for  Ptolemy  distin- 
guisheth  the  mountains  of  Armenia  from  the  Gordiean,  and 
calleth  those  of  Armenia  Moschici  and  Paryardes,  as  afore- 
said* Now  l*aryardes  is  seated  near  the  middle  of  Arme- 
nia, out  of  which  on  the  west  side  riseth  Euphrates,  and  out 
of  the  east  side  Araxis;  and  the  mountains  Moschici  are 
those  hills  which  disjoin  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania  (now 
the  country  of  the  Georgians)  from  Armenia. 

|.  13. 

Of  ike  contrary  situation  of  Armenia  to  ike  place  noted  in  the  i€xt$ 
and  thai  it  is  no  marcd  that  the  aume  ledge  of  hilh  running 
from  Armenia  to  India  akotild  keep  the  same  nume  all  along ; 
and  even  in  India  be  called  Ararat. 

LASTLY,  We  must  blow  up  this  mountain  Ararat  itself, 
or  else  we  must  dig  it  down,  and  carry  it  out  of  Armenia ; 
or  find  it  elsewhere,  and  in  a  warmer  country,  and,  withal, 
set  it  east  from  Shinaar ;  or  else  wc  shall  wound  the  truth 
itself  mth  the  weapons  of  our  own  vain  imaginations, 

Tlierefore  to  make  the  mistaking  open  to  every  eye,  we 
must  understand  that  Arai-at  (named  by  Moses)  is  not  any 
one  hill,  so  called,  no  more  than  any  one  hill  among  those 
mountains  which  divide  Italy  from  France  is  called  the 
Alps ;  or  any  one  among  those  which  part  France  from 
Spain  is  the  Pyrenean ;  but  as  tlicac,  being  continuations  of 
many  hills,  keep  one  name  in  divers  countries ;  so  all  that 
long  ledge  of  mountains,  which  Pliny  calleth  by  one  name 
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^Taurusj  and  Ptoleiny  both  Taurus,  Niphates,  Coatras, 
Coroiius,  Sarlphij  until  they  encounter  and  cross  the  moun- 
tains of  the  great  Imaus,  are  of  one  general  name^  and  arc 
called  the  mountains  of  Ararat  or  Armenia,  because  from 
thence,  or  thereabouts,  they  seem  to  arise.  So  all  these 
mountains  of  Hyrcania,  Armenia,  Coraxis,  Caspii,  Mos- 
chici,  Araazonici,  Eniochi,  Scythici,  (thus  diversely  called  by 
Phny  and  others,)  Ptolemy  calls  by  one  name  Caucasus, 
lying  between  the  seas  Caspium  and  Euxinus;  as  all  those 
mountains  which  cut  asunder  America,  even  from  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granado,  to  the  strait  of  Magellan,  are  by  one 
name  called  Andes.  And  as  these  mountains  of  Ararat 
run  east  and  west,  so  do  those  marvellous  mountains  of 
Imaus  stretch  themselves  north  and  south ;  and  being  of 
like  extent,  well  near^  are  called  by  the  name  of  Imaus, 
even  as  Pliny  calleth  these  former  hills  Taurus,  and  Moses 
the  hills  of  Ararat-  The  reason  of  several  names  ^ven  by 
Ptolemy  was,  thereby  the  better  to  distinguish  the  great 
regions  and  kingdoms  which  these  great  mountains  boimd 

I  and  dissever ;  as  Armenia^  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Media, 
Susiana,  Persia,  Parthia,  Caramania,  Aria,  Margiana,  Bac- 
tria,  Sogdiana,  and  Paropanisus;    having  all  these  king- 

|,doms  either  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  them.  For  all 
the  mountains  of  Asia  (both  the  I. ess  and  the  Greater)  have 
three  general  names,  to  wit,  Taurus,  Imaus, and  Caucasus; 
and  they  receive  other  titles,  as  they  sever  and  divide  par- 
ticular places  and  regions.  For  these  mountains  which 
sunder  Cilieia  from  the  rest  of  Asia  the  Less  on  the  north 
side  are  called  Taurus ;  and  those  mountains  which  part  it 
from  Comagena  (a  province  of  Syria)  are  called  Amanus ; 
the  mountains  called  Taurus  running  east  and  west,  as 
Imaus  doth  north  and  south.  Though  Taurus,  the  river  of 
Euphrates,  forceth  her  passage^  leaving  the  name  of  Ama- 
nus to  the  mountains  on  her  west  bank  ;  and  on  her  east 
side  the  mountains  are  sometimes  known  by  t!ie  name  of 
Taurus,  (as  in  Ptolemy's  three  Tallies  of  Asia,)  and  some- 
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times  Niphates,  (as  in  the  fourth,)  retaining  that  uncertain 
appellation  so  long  as  they  bound  Armenia  from  Mesopo- 
tamia;  and  after  the  river  of  Tigris  cutteth  them  asunder, 
ihey  then  take  the  name  of  Niphates  altogetherj  until  they 
separate  Assyria  and  Media;  but  then  they  call  themselves 
Coatras,  though  between  the  upper  and  nether  Media  they 
do  not  appear,  but  altogether  discontinue.  For  at  Mazada 
ill  Media  they  are  not  found,  but  run  through  the  eastern 
Media  by  pieces ;  in  the  middle  of  which  region  they  call 
themselves  Orontes,  and  towards  the  east  part  Coronus; 
out  of  the  southern  part  whereof  the  river  of  Bagradus  ris- 
eth,  which  divideth  the  ancient  Persia  from  Caramania; 
and  tlien  continuing  their  course  eastward  by  the  name  of 
Coronus,  they  gi^^e  to  the  Parthians  and  HjTcanlaDs  their 
proper  countries.  This  done,  they  change  themselves  into 
the  mountains  of  Sariphi,  out  of  Tvhich  riseth  the  river  Mar- 
gus,  afterwards  yielding  herself  to  Ox  us,  (now  Abia,)  and 
drawing  now  near  their  ways  end,  they  first  make  them- 
selves the  south  border  of  Bactria,  and  are  then  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Paropanisus;  and  lastly  of  Caucasia,  even 
where  the  famous  river  of  Indus  with  his  principal  eompa- 
nions  Hydaspis  and  Zarajdrus  spring  forth,  and  take  be-' 
ginning.  And  liere  do  these  mountains  build  themselves 
exceeding  high,  to  equal  the  strong  hills  called  Imaus  of 
Scythia,  which  encounter  each  other  in  thirty^five,  thirty- 
six,  and  thirty-seven  degrees  of  latitude,  and  in  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  of  longitude ;  of  the  which  the  west  parts 
are  now  called  Lelanguer,  and  the  rest  Nagracot ;  and  these 
mountains  in  this  place  only  are  properly  called  Caucasi, 
saith  P Ptolemy,  that  is,  between  Paropanisus  and  Imaus; 
and  improperly,  between  the  two  seas  of  Caspium  and 
Pontus. 

§14. 

Of  the  best  vine  natuntUij  groimng  on  the  south  side  of  the  moun^ 
tains  Cauc{isi,  and  towards  the  East  Indies^  and  of  other  excel- 
lefieies  of  the  miL 
NOW  in  this  part  of  the  world  it  is  where  the  mountain 
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and  river  Janus  and  tlie  mountain  Niseus  (so  called  of 
Bacchus  Niseus,  or  Noa)  are  found ;  and  on  these  highest 
mountains  of  that  part  of  the  world  did  Goropius  Becanus 
conceive  that  the  ark  of  Noah  grounded  after  the  flood  ;  of  all 
his  conjectures  the  most  probable,  and  by  best  reason  approv- 
ed .  In  his  Indoscy  thica  he  hath  many  good  argumentxS,  though 
mixed  with  other  fantastical  opinions  of  this  subject.  And 
as  the  same  Becanus  also  noteth,  that  as  in  this  part  of  the 
world  are  found  the  best  vines ;  so  it  is  as  true,  that  in  the 
same  tine^  and  in  thirty-four,  thirty^flve,  and  thirty-six  de- 
grees of  septentrionaJ  latitude,  are  the  most  dehcate  wines 
of  the  world ;  namely,  in  Judea,  Candia,  and  other  parts  of 
Greece :  and  likewise  in  this  region  of  Margiana,  and  under 
these  mountains,  Strabo  affirmeth  that  the  most  excellent 
vines  of  the  world  are  found;  the  clusters  of  grapes  con- 
taining two  cubits  of  length ;  and  it  is  the  more  probable, 
because  this  place  agreeth  in  climate  with  that  part  of  Pa- 
lestina,  where  the  searchers  of  the  land  by  Moses's  direction 
found  bunches  of  equal  bigness  at  '^Eshcoh 

The  fruitfulness  of  tliis  place,  to  wit,  on  the  south  bottom 
of  these  hills,  Curtius  witnesseth.  For  in  Margiana,  near 
the  mountain  of  Meroa,  did  Alexander  feast  himself  and 
his  array  ten  days  together,  finding  therein  the  most  deli- 
cate wine  of  all  other. 

§.15. 

T^te  conchisiorif  mih  a  brief  repeating  of  divers  chief  points, 

AND  therefore  to  conclude  this  opinion  of  Ararat,  it  is 
true,  that  those  mountains  do  also  traverse  Armenia;  yea, 
and  Armenia  itself  sometimes  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Ararat  But  as  'Pliny  giveth  to  this  ledge  of  high  hills, 
even  from  Cilicia  to  Paropanisus  and  Caucasus,  the  name 
of  Taurus;  and  as  the  hills  of  France  and  Germany  are 
called  tiie  Alps ;  and  all  between  France  and  Spain  the  Py- 
renees ;  and  in  America  the  continuation  of  hills  for  three 
tliousand  miles  together,  the  Andes ;  so  was  Ararat  the  ge- 
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neral  name  wliicli  Moses  gave  them;  the  diversity  of  ap- 
pellations no  otherwise  growing,,  than  by  their  dividing 
and  bordering  divers  regions  and  divers  countries.  For 
in  the  like  case  do  we  call  the  sea  which  entereth  by  Gib- 
raltar the  Mediterranean  and  inland  sea;  and  yet  where 
it  washeth  the  coasts  of  Carthage,  and  over-against  it, 
it  is  called  Tyrrhenum;  between  Italy  and  Greece,  lo- 
nuim ;  from  Venice  to  Durazzo,  Adriaticum :  between 
Athens  and  Asia,  yUgeum ;  between  Sestus  and  Aby- 
dus»  Hellespont;  and  afterw^ards  Pontus,  Propontis,  and 
Eosphorus.  And  as  in  these,  so  is  the  ocean  to  the  north- 
east part  of  Scotland,  called  Denealcdonicunj ;  and  on  this 
side,  the  British  sea ;  to  the  east^  the  German  and  Baltic, 
and  then  the  Frozen.     . 

For  a  final  end  of  this  question  we  must  appeal  to  that 
judge  which  cannot  err,  even  to  the  w^ord  of  truth,  which 
in  this  place  is  to  be  taken  and  followed  according  to  the 
plain  sense:  seeing  it  can  admit  neither  distinction  nor 
other  construction  than  the  words  bear  literally,  because 
they  are  used  to  the  very  same  plain  purpose  of  a  descrip- 
tion, and  the  making  of  a  true  and  precise  difference  of 
places.  Surely  where  the  sense  is  plain,  (and  being  so  un- 
derstood, it  bringeth  with  it  no  subsequent  inconvenience 
or  contrariety^)  we  ought  to  be  wary  how  we  fancy  to  our^ 
selves  any  new  or  strange  exposition  ;  and  w^ithal  to  re- 
solve ourselves,  that  every  word,  as  aforesaid,  hath  his  weight 
in  God"*s  book.  And  therefore  we  must  respect  and  rever- 
ence the  testimonies  of  the  scriptures  throughout,  in  such 
sort  as  St.  Augustine  hath  taught  us  touching  the  gospel 
of  Christ  Jesus,  which  is,  Neqimaliter  accipiat,  quod  (nar^ 
ranifhus  dhcipulu  Chrhii)  in  evmtgi'lio  legerity  guam  si 
ipsam  7nanum  Dei,  qumri  hi  proprio  coipore  gesttshat^  con- 
spexerit.  "  That  no  man  otherw^ise  take  or  understand 
*^  that  which  he  readeth  in  the  gospel,  (the  disciples  of 
"  Christ  having  written  it,)  than  if  he  had  seen  the  very 
"  hand  of  the  Lord,  which  he  bare  in  his  own  body,  setting 
«  it  down,'' 

The  words  then  of  Moses,  which  end  this  dispute,  are 
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these:  ^And  as  they  wentjroni  t/w  ea^i  they  ^fbmid  a  plain 
in  ths  land  tjfShmaur  ;  andilwre  they  abod^;  wliich  prov- 
eth  without  <^oiitroversy,  that  Niiiirod,  and  all  with  him, 
came  from  the  east  into  Sliinaar ;  and  therefore  the  ark  of 
Noah  rested  and  took  land  to  the  eastward  thereof.  For 
we  mo&t  remember,  that  in  all  places  wheresoever  Moses 
maketh  a  difference  of  countries,  he  always  precisely  nam- 
eth  towards  what  quarters  of  the  world  the  same  were 
seated ;  as  where  he  teacheth  the  plantation  of  Joctan,  he 
nameth  Sephar,  a  mount  in  the  east ;  where  he  remeojber- 
eth  Cam"'s  departure  from  the  presence  of  God,  he  addetfa^ 
"^And  Cain  dwelt  m  the  laJid  of'  Nody  toica/rds  the  mst  side 
of  Eden;  and  when  he  describeth  the  tents  and  habitations 
of  Abraham  after  he  departed  from  Sechem,  he  useth  these 
words;  ^^J/Yerwards  removifig- thence  unto  a  mountain  east- 
ward Jrom  Bethel^  he  pitched  his  tents;  iuiving-  Bethel  an 
the  west  side,  and  Hai  on  tJie  east:  and  afterwards  in  the 
9tli  vense  of  the  same  chapter  it  is  written,  And  Abraham 
went  Jorth Journeying'  towards  the  south :  also  wiien  ^Eze- 
kiel  prophesied  of  Gog  and  Magogs  he  sheweth  that  these 
nations  of  Togorma  were  of  the  north  quarters ;  and  of  the 
queen  of  Saba  it  is  written,  that  yshe  came  from  the  south 
to  visit  Solommi;  and  the  ^ijui^i  {or  wise  inen)  came  out  of 
the  east  to  offer  presefit^  unto  Christ,  And  that  all  regions, 
and  these  travels,  were  precisely  set  down  ujjon  the  points 
of  the  compass  and  quarters  of  tlie  world,  it  is  most  mani- 
fest; for  Eden  was  due  east  from  Judea,  Saba  south  from 
Jerusalem ;  the  w^ay  from  Betliel  to  Egypt  directly  south  ; 
and  the  Ca^lesyrians,  the  TLibalineSj  and  Magogians  inhiv 
bited  the  regions  directly  north  from  Palestina ;  and  so  of 
the  rest.  But  Armenia  answereth  not  to  this  description 
of  Shinafir  by  Moses.  For  to  come  out  of  Armenia,  and 
to  arrive  in  that  valley  of  Babylonia,  is  not  a  journeying 
fn>m  the  east,  nor  so  near  unto  ilie  east  as  the  north  ;  ft>r 
Arinenia  is  to  tlie  west  of  the  north  itself;  and  we  must  not 
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say  of  Miises  (whose  hands  the  Holy  Ghost  directed)  that 

he  erred  ioto  Cirin,  and  that  he  knew  not  east  from  west. 
For  the  botly  of  Armenia  stand cth  in  forty- three  degrees 
septentricjnalj  and  the  north  part  thereof  in  forty-five;  and 
those  Gordican  tnouotainsj  whereon  it  was  supjx^sed  that 
the  ark  rested,  f^tand  in  forty-one.  Biit  Babylonia  and  the 
valley  of  Shinaar  are  situated  in  thirty^five,  and  for  the  lon- 
gitude, (which  maketh  the  difference  between  east  and 
west,)  the  Gordiean  mountains  stand  in  seventy-five  degrees, 
and  the  valley  of  Shinaar  in  seventy-nsne  and  eighty.  And 
therefore  Armenia  heth  from  Shinaar  north-west,  ninety- 
five  decrees  from  the  east;  and  if  Armenia  had  been  but 
north,  yet  it  had  differed  from  the  east  one  whole  quarter 
of  the  compass.  But  Gregory  and  Jerome  warn  us,  In 
ifcrlphirh  ne  minima  differentia  omiUl  iUhet :  nam  mngtdi 
sermonesy  syllabce^  apices ^  et  puncta  in  dwina  scriptura 
plena  sunt  sefisibus,  "  In  the  scriptures  the  least  differ- 
"  ence  may  not  be  omitted ;  for  every  speech,  syllable, 
"  note,  or  accent,  and  point,  in  divine  scriptures  are  re- 
"  plenished  with  their  meanings.'^  And  therefore  seeing 
Moses  tea c heth  us  tliat  the  children  of  Noafi  came  from 
the  east,  we  may  not  believe  writers,  of  little  authority,  who 
also  speak  by  hearsay  and  by  report,  ittJerttiTy  et  ut  dici^ 
tuTy  as  Berosus  and  Nicolaus  Daniascenus,  determining 
herein,  without  any  examination  of  the  text,  at  all  adven- 
ture. But  this  is  infallibly  true,  that  Shinaar  heth  west 
from  the  place  where  the  ark  of  Noah  rested  after  the  flood; 
and  therefore  it  first  found  ground  in  the  east,  from  whence 
came  the  first  knowledge  of  all  things.  The  east  parts 
were  first  civil,  which  had  Noah  himself  for  an  instructor ; 
and  directly  east  from  Shinaar,  in  the  same  degree  of  thir- 
ty-five, are  the  greatest  grapes  and  the  best  wine.  The 
great  armies  also,  which  overtopped  in  number  those  mil* 
lions  of  Seniiramis,  prove  that  those  parts  w^ere  first  planted; 
and  whereas  the  other  opinion  hath  neither  scripture  nor 
reason  sufficient,  for  myself,  I  build  on  his  words  who  in 
plain  terms  hath  told  us,  that  the  sons  of  Noah  came  out  of 
the  east  into  Shinaar,  and  there  they  alxxle.     And  there- 
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fore  did  the  ark  rest  on  those  eastern  mouet^ns,  called  by 
one  general  name  Taurus,  and  by  Moses  the  mountains  of 
Ararat,  and  not  on  those  mountains  of  the  north-west,  as 
Berosus  first  feigned,  whom  most  part  of  the  writers  have 
followed  therein.  It  was,  I  say,  in  the  plentiful  warm  east 
where  Noah  rested^  where  he  planted  tlie  vine,  where 
he  tilled  the  ground,  and  lived  thereon.  Flacuit  vero 
NoacJm  ag-rtcidturm  siudium^  in  qua  tractanda  ipse  om- 
nium periiissimus  esse  dicUur:  ob  eamque  rem  suaipsius 
lingua  I^Ii-Adamuthj  hoc  est^  telluHa  vir  appellatur  cekbra^ 
tusque  est  "  The  study  of  husbandry  pleased  Noah,"  saith 
the  excellent  learned  man  Arias  Montanus,  "  in  the  know- 
"  ledge  and  order  of  which  it  is  said  that  Noah  excelled  all 
*^  men ;  and  therefore  was  he  called  in  his  own  language  a 
**  ma?i  exerased  in  the  earths  Which  also  sheweth  that  he 
was  no  wanderer ;  and  that  he  troubled  not  himself  with 
the  contentions  beginning  again  in  the  world,  and  among 
men,  but  stayed  in  his  destined  places,  and  in  that  part  of 
the  world  where  he  was  first  delivered  out  of  the  prison  of 
the  ark,  whereinto  God  had  committed  him  to  preserve  him 
and  mankind. 


CHAP.   VIIL 

Of  tJt£  first  plmiting  of  iiatmns  qfler  the  flood;  and  of  tlie 
som  of  Noah,  Sfiem^  Haiiiy  and  Japket,  %  wfwm  the 
earth  was  repeopled. 

SECT.  L 

PFkeiher  Shem  and  Ham  were  elder  ihan  JapheL 

Of  these  sons  of  Noah,  which  was  the  eldest  there  is 
a  question  made.  ^St.  Augustine  esteemed  Shem  for  the 
eldest,  Ham  for  the  second,  and  Japhet  for  the  youngest ; 
and  herein  the  opinions  of  writers  are  diverse.  But  this  we 
find  every  where  in  the  scriptures,  and  especially  in  Moses, 
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ill  at  there  was  never  any  respect  given  to  the  eldest  in  yearsj 
but  in  virtue,  as  by  the  examples  of  Eno^h,  Abraham,  Ja- 
cob, and  David,  is  made  manifest.  In  a  few  woikIs,  this  is 
the  ground  of  the  controversy :  the  Latin  tratislatioDj  and 
so  the  Geneva,  hath  converted  this  scripture  of  Genesis  x» 
21.  in  these  words.  Unto  Shem  also^  the  father  of  all  the 
sons  of  Heher^  and  elder  brother  of  Japhet^  were  chUdren 
barn.  But  Junius,  agreeing  with  the  Septuagint,  placeth 
the  same  words  in  this  manner ;  To  Shem  also^  tJte  father 
of  all  the  sons  of  Heber^  a/nd  brother  of  Japhet,  the  eldest 
soriy  were  chUdren  bom;  so  the  transposition  of  the  word 
elder  made  this  difference.  For  if  the  word  elder  had  fol- 
lowed after  Japhet,  as  it  is  in  the  vulgar  translation  placed 
before  it,  then  had  it  been  as  plain  for  Japhet,  as  it  is  by 
these  translations  for  Shem.  Now  (the  matter  being  other- 
wise indifferent)  seeing  God's  blessings  are  not  tied  to  first 
and  last  in  blotul,  but  to  the  eldest  in  piety,  yet  the  argu- 
ments are  stronger  for  Japhet  than  for  Shem,  And  where 
the  scriptures  are  plainly  understood,  without  any  danger 
or  inconvenience,  it  seemeth  strange  why  any  man  of  judg- 
ment should  make  valuation  of  conjectural  arguments  or 
men's  opinions.  For  it  appeareth  that  Noah,  in  the  five 
hundredth  year  of  his  life,  begat  die  first  of  his  three  sonsj 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet ;  and  in  the  six  hundredth  year, 
to  wit,  the  hundredth  year  following,  came  the  general 
flood ;  two  years  after  which  ^Shcm  begat  Arphaxad,  which 
was  in  the  year  602  of  Noah's  life,  and  in  the  year  of  Shem's 
life  one  hundred ;  so  as  Shem  was  but  one  hundred  years 
old,  two  years  after  the  flood ;  and  Noah  begat  his  first- 
born, being  five  hundred  years  old;  and  therefore,  were 
Shem  the  elder,  he  had  then  been  one  hundred  years  old  at 
the  flood,  and  in  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  and 
not  two  years  after.  Which  seeing  the  scriptures  before 
remembered  hath  denied  him,  and  that  it  is  also  written, 
c  Then  Noah  awoke  Jj-mn  Ms  mme^  and  knew  wliat  his 
ymmger  son  had  done  unto  Am,  to  wit,  Ham,  of  necessity 
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the  first  place  doth  belong  to  Japhet.  This  younger  son, 
so  convened  by  the  Vulgar  and  Geneva,  Junius  tiinis  it 
JUms  minimus,  his  youngest  son  ;  but  St.  Chrysostom  takes 
it  otherwise,  and  finds  Ham  to  be  the  middle  or  second 
brother,  and  Japhet  the  youngest  son  of  all ;  which  Hani, 
for  his  disobedience  and  the  contempt  of  his  father,  whose 
nakedness  he  derided,  was  dt^nherlted,  and  lost  the  pre- 
eminency  of  his  birth,  as  ^'Esau  and  Reuben  did.  Pererius 
conceiveth  that  Ham  was  called  the  younger  in  respect  of 
Shem  the  eldest,  but  avoweth  withal,  that  the  Hebrew  hath 
not  that  precise  difference  of  younger  and  youngest,  be- 
cause it  wanteth  the  comparative  degree.  It  is  true  that 
Shem  himself  was  always  named  in  the  first  place,  yet 
whereas  in  the  first  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis 
Shem  is  accounted  before  Japhet,  in  the  second  verse 
Moses  leaveth  to  begin  with  the  issue  by  Sliem,  and  recit- 
eth  the  children  of  Japhet  first.  So  the  first  place  was 
given  to  Shem  for  his  election  and  benediction,  and  for  this 
w^eighty  respect,  that  the  Hebrew  nation,  Abraham,  the 
prophets,  David,  and  Christ  our  Saviour,  were  descended  of 
him.  And  therefore,  whether  w^e  shall  follow  the  Vulgar, 
Pagninus,  and  the  Geneva,  who  agree  in  this  conversion, 
Shemjrater  Japhet  major;  or  with  the  Septuagint,  Junius 
and  Tremellius,  Shem  Jratrt  Japhet  mqjoris;  or  with  Pe- 
rerius,  Shem  fratcr  Japhet  ilU  magiiti'S,  inferring  that 
Shem  was  the  great  and  famous  brother  of  Japhet,  let  the 
reader  judge. 

But,  for  ought  that  I  have  seen  to  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
peareth  to  me  that  Japhet  was  the  eldest.  For  where  Pe- 
rerius  qualifieth  the  strength  of  the  former  argument,  that 
Shem'*s  age  at  the  time  of  the  flood  did  not  agree  with  the 
eldership,  (with  a  supposition  that  the  scripttn*es  took  no 
account  of  smaller  numbers,)  I  do  not  find  in  the  scriptures 
any  such  neglect  at  aM;  for  it  is  written,  that  ^Shem  teas 
an  hundred  years  old,  and  begat  Arpfiajt'od  two  years  afier 
the  Jtood:  and  again,  in  the  15th  verse,  So  Shela  lived  after 
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he  begat  Ebar  four  hundred  and  three  ycars^  &c.  So 
as  the  number  of  two  years,  of  three  y^ars^  of  five  years, 
and  afterwards  of  two  years,  were  always  precisely  ac- 
counted. 

SECT,  11. 
Of  divers  things  that  m  alt  reason  are  to  be  presumed,  touching  the 
first  planting  of  the  world,  as,  thai  all  hisiorieit  mmt  yitld  to  Ma- 
se» ;  that  the  world  was  not  planted  all  (it  once,  nor  without  great 
direction  ,-  and  that  the  known  great  lords  of  the  first  ages  were 
of  the  issue  of  Ham. 

BUT  let  us  go  unto  the  w^orld'^s  plantation  after  the 
flood,  which  being  rightly  understood^  we  shall  find  that 
many  nations  have  supposed  or  feigned  tliem selves  those 
ancestors  and  fathers,  which  never  saw  or  approached  the 
bounds  of  their  countriesj  and  of  whom  they  are  by  no  way 
or  branch  descended.  For  it  is  plain  in  the  scriptures  how 
the  sons  and  issues  of  Noah  were  distributeti,  and  what  re- 
gions were  first  planted  by  them,  from  whence  by  degrees 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  also  peopled.  Ai>d  if  any  pro- 
fane author  may  receive  allowance  herein,  the  same  must 
be  with  this  caution,  that  they  take  their  beginning  where 
the  scriptures  end.  For  so  far  as  the  story  of  nations  is 
therein  handled,  we  must  know  that  both  the  truth  and  an- 
tiquity of  the  books  of  God  find  no  companions  equal,  either 
in  age  or  authority.  All  record,  memory,  and  testimony  of 
antiquity  whatsoever,  which  hath  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
men,  the  same  hath  been  borrowed  thence,  and  therefore 
later  than  it,  as  all  careful  obser\'ers  of  time  have  noted ; 
among  which  thus  writeth  Eusebius  in  the  proem  of  his 
Chronology:  "  Moses  is  found  more  ancient  than  all  those 
^*  w^hom  the  Grecians  make  most  ancient,  as  Homer j  He- 
"  siod,  and  the  Trojan  war ;  and  far  before  Hercules,  Mu- 
'*  sseus,  Linusj  Chiron,  Orpheus,  Castor,  Pollux,  ^Escula- 
"  pius,  Bacchus,  Mercurius,  and  Apollo,  and  the  rest  of  the 
**  gods  of  the  nations,  their  ceremonies,  or  holy  I'ites,  or 
"  prophets ;  and  before  all  the  deeds  of  Jupiter,  whom  the 
"  Greeks  have  seated  in  the  top  and  highest  turret  of  their 
'"  divinity." 
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For  of  the  three  Jupiters  remembered  by  ^Cicero,  the 

ancientest  was  the  son  of  iEther,  whose  three  sons,  begotten 
on  Proserpinaj  were  born  at  Athens,  of  wfiich  Cecrops  was 
the  first  king;  and  in  the  end  of  Cecrops's  time  did  Moses 
bring  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt :  Ediixit  Moses 
popiilum  Dei  ex  j^gypto  novhmmo  tempore  Cecrop'w  AtJw- 
nlen^h  regis;  '*  Moses  brought  the  children  of  Israel  out 
"  of  Egypt  in  the  last  days  of  Cecrops  king  of  the  Athe- 
"  nians,'"  saith  &St.  Augustine;  and  yet  was  not  Cecrops 
the  founder  of  the  city  itself,  but  Theseus  long  after  him. 
But  because  the  truth  hereof  is  diversely  proved,  and  by 
many  learned  authors^  I  will  not  cut  asunder  the  purpose 
in  hand  by  alleging  many  authorities  in  a  needless  cjues- 
lion,  but  leave  it  to  the  proper  place* 


I  Jap 


The  sons  of 
Japhet  were 


Gonier, 
Magog, 
Madai, 
Javan, 
Tubal, 
Mcshach, 
and 
L  Tiras, 


rj..  rAskenaz, 

The   sons   of  I  j^j^^^j^^ 

Gomerwere      rp 

L  iogorma. 

rElisha, 
The  sons  of  (  Tarshis, 
Javan  were   |  Kittira,  and 
^  Dodanim. 


First,  We  are  to  consider  that  the  world  after  the  flood 
was  not  planted  by  imagination,  neither  had  the  children  of 
Noah  wings  to  fly  from  Shinaar  to  the  uttermost  border  of 
Euroi>e,  Africa,  and  Asia,  in  Iiaste,  but  that  these  children 
were  directed  by  a  wise  father,  who  knew  those  parts  of  the 
world  before  the  fifKjd,  to  which  he  disposed  his  children 
after  it,  and  sent  them,  not  as  discoverers,  or  at  all  adven- 
ture, but  assigned  and  allotted  to  every  son,  and  their 
issues,  their  proi>er  parts.  And  not  to  hearken  to  fabulous 
authors,  who  have  no  other  end  than  to  flatter  princes,  (as 
Virgil  did  Augustus  in  the  fiction  of  ^Eneas,)  or  else  to 
glorify  their  own  nations ;  let  us  build  upon  the  scriptures 
themselves,  and  after  them  upon  reason  and  nature.     First, 
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therefore,  we  must  call  to  inind  and  consider,  what  manner 
of  face  the  earth  every  where  had  in  the  one  hundred  and 
ihirtiedi  year  after  the  great  inundation,  and,  by  comparing 
those  fruitfuilest  valleys  with  our  own  barren  and  cold 
ground,  infonn  ourselves  thereby,  what  wonderful  deserts, 
what  impassable  fastness  of  woods,  reeds,  briers,  and  rotten 
grass,  what  lakes  and  standing  pools,  and  what  marshes, 
fens,  and  bogs,  all  die  face  of  the  earth  (excepting  the 
mountains)  was  pestered  withal.  For  if  in  this  our  climate, 
(where  the  dead  and  destroying  winter  depresseth  all  ve- 
getative and  growing  nature  for  one  half  of  the  year  in 
effect,)  yet  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  these  our  grounds 
would  all  overgrow  and  be  covered,  according  to  the  nar- 
ture  thereof,  cither  with  woods  or  with  other  offensive 
thickets  and  bushments;  mucli  more  did  all  sorts  of  plants, 
reeds,  and  trees  prosper  in  the  most  fruitful  valleys,  and 
in  the  climate  of  a  long  and  wann  summer,  and  having 
withal  the  start  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  to  raise 
themselves  without  controlment. 

This  being  considered,  it  will  appear  that  all  these  peo- 
ple which  came  into  Shinaar,  and  over  whom  Nimrod,  either 
by  order  or  strength,  took  the  dominion,  did,  after  the  con- 
fusion of  languages,  and  at  such  time  as  they  grew  to  be  a 
mighty  people,  disperse  themselves  into  the  regions  adjoin- 
ing to  the  said  valley  of  Shinaar,  which  contiiincd  the  best 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldea,  and  from 
the  borders  thereof  in  time  they  were  propagated  ;  some  of 
them  towards  the  south,  others  towards  the  west  and  north. 
And  although  there  were  allotted  to  Shem  many  regions 
both  east  and  west  from  Sliinaar,  with  the  dominion  of 
Palestina,  which  the  Canaanites  first  possessed ;  yet  could 
he  not  enjoy  the  lot  of  his  inheritance  on  the  sudden,  but 
by  time  and  degrees.  For  we  find  that  Abraham,  the  true 
successor  of  Shem,  dwell  in  Chaldea  at  Ur;  and  from  thence, 
called  by  God,  he  rested  at  Charran  in  Mesopotamia ;  from 
whence,  after  the  death  of  Thare,  he  travelled  to  Sichem  in 
Palestina ;  and  yet  there  had  passed  between  Shem  and 
Abraham  (reckoning  neither  of  themselves)  seven  descents. 
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before  Abraham  moved  out  of  Chaldea;  where,  and  in  Ba- 
bylonia, all  those  pLX>ple  by  Nlmrod  commanded,  inhabited 
for  many  years,  and  whence  Nimro*!  went  out  into  Assyria, 
and  founded  Nineveh.  Indeed  the  great  masters  of  nations, 
as  far  as  we  can  know,  were  in  that  age  of  the  issues  of 
Ham;  the  blessing  of  God  given  by  Noah  to  Shem  and 
Japhet  taking  less  effectj  until  divers  years  were  consumed ; 
and  until  the  time  arrived^  which  by  the  wisdom  of  God 
was  appointed.  For  of  Chus,  Mizraim,  and  Canaan  came 
the  people  and  princes  which  held  tlie  great  kingdoms  of 
Babylonia^  Syria^  and  Egypt  for  many  descents  together, 

SECT.  m. 

Of  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  in  Japhet' s  portion :  of  Berosus's  too 
speedif  seating  Gomer  the  son  of  Japhet  in  Italy ;  and  another  of 
Japhet s  sonSy  Tubals  in  Spain  :  mid  of  the  antiquitif  oflo7iginque 
navigation, 

TO  be^n  therefore  where  Moses  beginneth  with  the  sons 
[of  Japhet,  among  whom  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  were  di- 
vided ;  which  division,  as  well  to  Japhct^'s  sons  as  to  the 
rest  which  came  into  Shinaar,  was  (if  the  division  were 
'  made  at  Phaleg's  birth)  in  the  year  of  the  world  1757  or 
1758,  and,  by  that  account,  in  the  year  after  the  flood  one 
hundred  and  one,  of  which  question  elsewhere* 

The  habitations  proper  to  the  sons  of  Japhet  were  the 
isles  of  the  Gentiles^  which  include  all  Europe,  with  all  the 
islands  adjoining  and  compassing  it  about ;  Europe  being 
also  taken  for  an  island,  both  in  respect  that  the  sea  Hel- 
lespont and  iEgeuni,  Bosphorus  and  Euxinus  cut  it  off 
from  the  great  continent  of  Asia,  as  also  because  Europe  it- 
self is  in  effect  surrounded  with  water,  saving  that  it  is 
fastenetl  to  Asia  by  the  north ;  for  it  hath  those  seas  before 
named  to  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south  and 
soutli-west,  the  ocean  to  the  west,  and  British,  German, 
and  Baltic  sea,  with  that  of  Glaciale  to  the  north*north-east, 
and  north-west.  Besides,  it  hath  about  it  all  the  Cyclades 
or  isles  lying  between  Greece  and  the  lesser  Asia,  and  the 
isles  of  Hhodes,  Cyprus,  Crete  or  Candia,  Sicilia,  Corsica, 
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Sardiiiiaj   Malta,  the  isles  of  Britatiy  and  Zealand,   with 
their  young  ones  adjacent. 

Thisj  partition  and  portion  of  Japhet,  with  the  part  which 
he  held  in  Asia  and  the  north,  which  was  also  very  great, 
answereth  to  that  blessing  of  God  by  Noali ;  ^DUatet  Dens 
Japfict;  *'  Let  God  spread  abroad  (or  increase  the  pus- 
**  terity  of)  Japhet,  and  let  him  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Sheni.*^ 
For  though  Junius  here  nseth  the  word  aUlciai^  and  not 
dUaiet^  and  the  Geneva  persitadeai ;  yet  the  Septuagint 
have  dUatet  or  amplificet;  and  suclt  was  the  blessing  given 
to  our  fathers,  which  God  promised  to  Abraham  and  his 
seed  for  ever.  And  the  dweliing  in  the  tents  or  taberaacles 
of  Shem  was  a  blessing  by  God  to  the  posterity  of  Japhet; 
noting,  not  only  an  enlargenient  of  territories,  but  that  there- 
by they  should  be  made  participant  of  God's  church.  But 
to  come  to  Japhet's  S4^^>ns,  of  whom  Gomer  is  the  eldest. 
This  Gomer  (if  we  may  beheve  Berosus  and  Annius,  whose 
authority  the  greatest  number  of  all  our  kte  writers  have 
followed)  did^  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nimrod's  reign,  depart 
from  Babylonia,  and  planted  Italy;  which  also  ^Funetius 
coofimieth  in  these  words,  Anno  decimo  A^imrodij  &c.  "  In 
**  the  tenth  year  of  Nimrod's  reign,  Gomerus  Gallus  plant- 
**  ed  a  colony  in  that  land  afterwards  called  Italy :  and  in  the 
**  twelfth  year  of  the  same  Nlmrod's  reign^  Tubal  seated  hiin- 
**  self  in  Asturia  in  Spain,  now  called  Biscay,  which  was  in 
'*  the  1 40tli  and  in  the  142d  years  after  the  flood,  according 
**  to  Berosns,''"'  But  this  opinion  is  very  ridiculous;  for  before 
the  confusion  of  tongues  the  children  of  Noah  did  not  se- 
parate themselves,  at  least  so  many  of  them  as  came  with 
Nimrod  into  Shlnaar,  Let  us  therefore  consider  with  rea- 
son, what  time  the  building  such  a  city  and  tower  required, 
where  there  was  no  prepared  matter,  nor  any  ready  means 
to  perform  such  a  work  as  Nimrod  had  erected,  (and  as 
Functius  himself,  out  of  Ills  author  Berosus,  witnesseth,)  ad 
alUtudinem  et  niagmitiidmeni  mantiuni^  "  to  the  height 
**  and  magnitude  of  the  mountains/'  Sure  that  both  this  city 
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and  tower  were  almost  built>  the  scriptures  witness.  ^But 
tJi^  Lord  came  {hum  to  ^ee  the  dty  and  tower ^  whkh  the  son^ 
of  men  hmlL  Let  us  then  but  allot  a  time  sufficient  for  the 
making  of  brick  to  such  a  work,  of  the  greatest  height  (and 
therefore  of  circuit  and  foundation  answerable)  that  ever 
was.  For  where  the  universal  flood  covered  the  highest 
mountains  fifteen  cubits ;  Let  us  build  us  a  dtt^  and  a  tower ^ 
saith  Nimrodnj  whose  top  may  reach  unfo  the  heaven  ;  mean- 
ing, that  they  would  raise  their  work  above  fifteen  cubits 
higher  than  the  highest  mountain,  otherwise  they  could  not 
assure  themselves  from  the  fear  of  a  second  inundation ;  a 
great  part  whereof  was  finished  before  it  fell,  and  before 
they  left  the  work.  They  also  began  this  building  upon  a 
ground  the  most  oppressed  with  waters  of  all  the  world, 
as  by  the  great  ruin  wliich  these  waters  forcibly  overbear- 
ing and  overflowing,  made  in  the  time  of  the  succeeding 
emperors,  is  made  manifest,  approved  also  by  the  prophet 
Jeremy,  speaking  of  Babylon  in  these  words,  Thou  thnt 
dweUest  upott  many  tcaters.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
there  needed  a  substantial  foundation  for  so  high  a  raised 
buikhng  on  a  marshy  ground ;  and  to  which  Glyeas  up>n 
Genesis  giveth  forty  years.  For  it  seenietli  tliat  the  tower 
was  near  finished  when  God  overthrew  it ;  it  being  after- 
wards written,  So  the  Lord  scattered  themjrom  thenee  upon 
all  the  earthy  and  they  left  to  build  the  city*  Out  of  which 
place  it  may  be  gathered,  (because  the  tower  is  not  then 
named,)  that  they  very  near  had  performed  the  work  of  their 
supposed  defence,  which  was  the  tower;  and  that  after- 
wards they  went  on  with  the  city  adjoining,  wherein  they 
inhabited.  It  is  also  to  he  noted,  that  till  such  time  as  this 
confusion  seized  them,  (whereupon  the  tower  was  thrown 
down,)  these  nations  did  not  disperse  theniselves ;  for  [from 
ihence  the  Lord  scattered  them  upon  all  th-e  earth;  that  was, 
when  they  jjerceived  not  one  another's  speech.  Now  to 
think  that  this  work  in  the  newness  of  the  world  (wanting 
all  instruments  and  materials)  c-ould  be  performed  in  ten 
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years,  and  that  Tubal  and  Goraer  in  the  same  year  could 
creep  through  3000  miles  of  desert,  with  women,  children, 
and  cattle  let  those  light  believers,  that  nciither  tie  them- 
selves to  the  scripture  nor  to  reason,  approve  it,  for  I  do 
not.  And  if  the  ark  of  Noah  was  100  years  in  building,  or 
but  near  such  a  time,  and  then,  when  the  world  had  stood 
1556  years,  it  were  more  than  foolishness,  and  madness  it- 
self,  to  think  that  such  a  work  as  this  could  be  performed 
in  ten ;  when  the  world  (from  the  flood  to  tlie  arrival  at 
Babel,  and  beginning  of  this  building  there)  had  but  ISl 
years,  and  whereof  they  had  spent  some  part  in  travelling 
from  the  east.  Again,  if  all  Asia  set  to  their  helping 
hands  in  the  building  of  the  temple  of  "^  Diana,  and  yet 
they  consumed  in  that  work  400  years,  {or  be  it  but  half 
that  time,)  and  in  such  an  age  as  when  the  world  flourished 
in  all  sorts  of  artificers,  and  with  abundant  plenty  of  ma^ 
terials  and  carriages,  this  work  of  the  tower  of  Babel  could 
hardly  (with  all  the  former  wants  supposed)  be  erected  in 
those  few  years  remembered.  And  for  conclusion,  let  aU 
men  of  judgment  weigh  with  themselves  how  impossible  it 
was  for  a  nation  or  family  of  men,  with  their  wives,  and 
children,  and  cattle,  to  travel  3000  miles  through  woods, 
bogs,  and  deserts,  without  any  guide  or  conductor ;  and  we 
shall  find  it  rather  a  work  of  100  years  than  of  100  days. 
For  in  the  West  Indies,  of  which  the  Spaniards  have  the 
experience,  in  those  places  where  they  found  neither  path 
nor  guide,  they  have  not  entered  the  country  ten  miles  in 
ten  years.  And  if  Nimrod's  people  spent  many  years,  by 
the  account  before  remembered,  in  passing  from  the  East 
Indies,  or  the  higher  part  thereof,  which  standeth  in  IIS 
degrees  of  longitude,  until  they  came  into  Shinaar,  which 
lietli  in  seventy-nine  degrees,  (the  distance  between  those 
places  containing  thirty-six  degrees,  which  make  7^0 
le^agues,  which  is  2160  miles,)  and  did  all  the  way  keep 
the  mountains  and  hard  ground;  then  the  difference  be- 
tween Babylon  and  Biscay  is  much  more ;  for  the  body  of 
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Biscay  lieth  in  ten  degrees,  and  Babyloiij  or  Shinaar,  as 
aforesaid  J  in  seventy -nine;  so  the  length  of  way  from  Shi- 
naar  to  Asturia,  or  Biscay,  is  sixty-nine  degrees,  which 
make  1380  leagues,  or  of  miles  4140.  And  t!icrefore  if 
Nimrod  took  divers  years  to  find  Shinaar,  which  was  but 
2160  miles ;  or  (supposing  that  the  ark  rested  in  Armenia) 
little  above  400  mileSj  there  is  no  cause  to  the  contrary,  but 
to  allow  as  many  years  to  Gomer  and  Tubal  to  travel  3000 
miles  to  countries  less  known  unto  them  by  far,  than  tlie 
land  of  Shinaar  was  to  Nimrod<  For  paradise  was  known 
to  Noah  before  tlie  flood,  and  so  was  the  region  of  Eden  by 
Moses  afterwai'ds  remembered  ;  but  what  he  understood  of 
most  part  of  the  world  else,  it  is  unknown.  And  therefore 
did  Annius  ill  advise  himself  to  plant  Gomer  in  Italy,  and 
Tubal  in  Spain,  in  the  10th  and  12th  of  Nimrod's  reign : 
"  Shall  the  earth  be  brought ^orth  in  tme  duy^  or  shall  a  na- 
timi  be  born  at  Office  f  But  it  may  be  objected^  that  the  sons 
of  Japhet  might  come  by  sea,  and  so  save  this  great  travel 
through  deserts  by  land.  But  we  never  read  of  any  navi- 
gation in  those  days,  nor  long  after.  Surely  he  that  know- 
eth  what  it  is  to  embark  so  great  a  people,  as  we  may  justly 
suppose  those  conductors  carried  with  them,  will  not  easily 
believe,  that  there  were  any  vessels  in  those  days  to  trans- 
port armies,  and  withal  their  c-attle,  by  whose  milk  they 
lived  and  fed  their  children ;  for  milk  and  fruit  were  the 
banqueting  dishes  of  our  forefathers.  And  in  the  eldest 
times,  even  the  kings  and  fathers  of  nations  valued  them- 
selves by  tlie  herds  and  numbers  of  their  cattle ;  who  had 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  great  droves  and  herds  of  their  own, 
and  their  own  shepherds  and  herdsmen.  Now  if  Tubal  had 
passed  by  sea  from  any  j>art  of  Palestina,  Syria,  or  Cilicia, 
he  might  have  made  gootl  choice  within  the  Straits,  and  not 
have  cjvergone  Granado,  Valencia,  and  other  provinces  in  that 
tract;  passed  the  Struts  of  Gibraltar,  dis^lained  all  Anda- 
lusia and  Portugal,  with  all  those  goodly  ports  and  coun- 
tries, and  have  sought  out  the  Iron,  woody^  and  barren 
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country  of  the  world,  called  Biscay,  by  a  long  and  danger- 
ous navigation.  But  before  the  journey  of  the  ArgonautEe, 
there  were  scarce  any  vessels  that  durst  cross  the  seas  in 
that  part  of  the  world;  and  yet  tiiat  which  Jason  had,  if 
the  tale  Ix?  true,  was  but  a  galley,  and  a  poor  one,  God 
knows,  and  perchance  such  m  they  use  ihis  day  in  Ireland; 
which,  although  it  carried  but  four  and  fifty  passengers,  yet 
was  it  far  greater  than  any  of  tlie  former  times:  ^erat  enim 
aniea  par  varum  navicnlarum  umts;  "  for  in  former  times 
**  they  used  very  small  vessels."  1  deny  not  but  that  the 
Tyrians  gave  themselves  of  old  to  far-off  navigations,  whence 
Tibullus  ascril>ed  the  invention  of  ships  unto  them. 

y  Prima  ratem  ventis  credere  docta  Tyros. 
Tyrus  knew  first:  bow  sbips  might  use  the  wind. 

And  for  those  boats  ^hnffcB  naves^  or  galleys,  PFiny  saith, 
that  J5gesias  ascribcth  the  de^dce  to  Paralus;  and  PhiJo- 
stephanos  to  Jason  ;  Ctcsias  to  Samyras ;  and  Saphanus  to 
Semiraniis;  Archimachus  to  /Egeon  ;  to  which  inventioa 
the  Erythra&i  are  said  to  have  added  certain  numbers  of 
oars,  and  then  f  Aminoclcs  the  Corinthian  to  have  inci-eased 
them ;  the  Carthaginians  afterwards  to  have  brought  thera 
to  four  banks :  the  Quinque  Remi  first  to  have  been  used 
by  Nesichthon  the  Salaminian,  with  which  vessels,  in  those 
parts  of  the  world,  the  Romans  served  themselves  in  the 
Punic  war.  But  these  be  perhaps  but  the  partialities  of 
writers,  or  their  ignorance.  For  there  are  that  as  constantly 
cast  the  devising  of  these  galleys  on  Sesostris,  though  Se- 
miramjs  used  them  in  the  passage  of  her  army  o%'er  Indus 
in  Abraham's  time.  So  it  is  said  that  ^Danaiis  was  the 
first  that  brought  a  ship  into  Greece,  and  yet  the  Samo- 
thracians  challenge  the  invention ;  and  yet  Tertullian,  on 
the  contrary,  gives  it  to  Minerva;  others  to  Neptune; 
Thucydides  to  the  Corinthians.  And  so  ignorant  w^ere  the 
people  of  those  ages,  as  tlie  Egyptians  used  to  coast  the 
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J  shores  of  the  Red  sea  upon  rafts  devised  by  king  Erytlinis; 

and  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  Britons  bad  a  kind  of 
[boat  (with  which  they  crossed  the  seas)  made  of  small 
ptwigs,  and  covered  over  with  leather;  of  which  kind  I  have 

seen  at  the  Dingle  in  Ireland,  and  elsewhere  :    Naves  e^ 

corio  drcumsutm  in  occano  BrUaiinwo^  saith  Tex  tor;  of 

which  Lucan  the  poet  : 

Primuni  cana  satix^  madefacio  vimine,  parvam 
Taxitur  m  puppim^  ctssoque  induta  juvenco, 
Pectoris  patkns  tumidum  superenatat  amnem. 
Sic  Venehis  stagnante  Pado,fmoque  Brilammn 
Navigai  oceano. 

The  nioisten'fl  osier  of  the  hoiiry  willow 

Is  woven  first  into  a  little  boat ; 

Then  cloth 'd  in  bullock's  hide  upon  the  billow 

Of  a  proud  river,  lightly  doth  it  float 

Under  the  wateruiati  r 

So  on  the  lakes  of  overs  welling  Po 

Sails  the  Venetian  ;  aiid  the  Briton  ^o 

On  th'  outspread  ocean. 

And  although  it  cannot  be  denied^  when  Noah  by  God's 
inspiration  was  instructed  in  so  many  particulars  concerning 
the  ark,  that  then  many  things  concerning  navigation  wei-e 
first  revealed ;  yet  it  apptiars  that  tliere  was  much  difference 
between  the  ark  of  Noah,  and  sucb  shipa  as  were  for  any 
long  navigation.  Yea,  ancient  stories  shew,  that  it  was 
long  after  these  times  ere  any  durst  presume  upon  any 
long  voyages  to  sea;  at  least  with  raultitodes  of  women, 
and  children^  and  cattle:  as  also  common  reason  can  tell 
us,  that  even  now  when  this  art  is  come  to  her  perfection, 
such  voyages  are  very  troublesome  and  dangerous.  So  as 
it  doth  appear,  that  there  was  not  in  that  age  of  Ninirod 
any  ship,  or  use  of  ships,  fit  for  any  long  navigation.  For 
if  Gomer  and  Tubal  had  passed  themselves  and  their  peo- 
ple by  sea,  the  exercise  of  navigation  would  not  have  been 
dead  ft>r  so  many  hundred  years  after.  Leaving  therefore 
the  fabulous  to  their  fables^  and  all  men  else  to  iheir  fau- 
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cies,  who  have  cast  nations  into  countries  far  off,  I  know  not 
how,  I  will  follow  hiiTcm  the  relation  of  Moftcs  and  the  prtv 
phets;  to  which  truth  there  is  joined  both  nature,  reason, 
policy,  and  necessity;  and  to  the  rest,  neither  probability 
nor  pos^bility. 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  Gag  and  Magogs  Tubal  and  Mesech,  seated  frst  about  Asia  the 
Less,  out  of  Escekiel  xxxviii.  39. 

NOW  ahhough  many  learned  and  reverend  men  have 
formed  (I  know  not  whereby  led)  a  plantation  of  the  world, 
which  also  hath  been  and  is  received  ;  yet  I  hope  I  may  be 
excused,  if  I  differ  altogether  from  them  in  many  particu- 
lars. Certainly,  that  great  learned  man  of  this  latter  age, 
Arias  Montanus^  was  also  in  some  things  much  mistaken  ; 
and  for  Joseph  us,  as  he  hath  many  good  tilings,  and  is  a 
guide  to  many  errors  withal,  so  was  he  in  this  plantation  of 
the  world  very  gross  and  fabulous,  whereby  both  Euseblos, 
Hierosolymitanus,  Eplphanius,  and  others,  that  have  taken 
his  testimonies  for  current,  have  been  by  him  far  misled. 
But  tlie  better  to  conceive  what  regions  of  the  world  Gonier 
the  first  son  of  Japhet  possessed,  as  also  Tubal,  it  is  need- 
fill  to  begin  with  Magog ;  because  the  scriptures  take  most 
knowledge  of  Gog  and  Magog,  which  two  names  have  trou- 
bled many  commentators,  saith  Matth.  Beroaldus,  who  hath 
laboured  herein  mth  great  diligence,  and  whom  (of  all  that 
ever  I  read)  I  find  most  judicious  in  the  examination  of  this 
plantation.  He  takes  authority  from  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
chiefly,  wlio  in  the  38th  and  39th  chapter  directeth  us  what 
nations  the  Gomerians,  Tubalines,  and  Togormians  were, 
together  with  the  Magogians ;  of  winch  Gog  was  prince  or 
chief  conductor  in  their  attempts  against  Israel :  for  besides 
the  portions  of  Europe,  and  the  north-east  parts  of  the 
Greater  Asia,  which  Japhet's  issues  possessed,  all  Asia  the 
Less  was  peopled  by  them.  And  that  those  of  the  issue  of 
Japhet,  whom  Ezekiel  speaks  of,  were  seated  hereabout,  it 
may  best  appear,  if  we  consider  the  circumsttmces  of  the 
place,  and  the  dependency  upon  the  former  prophecy  in 
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the  37th  chapter ;  for  in  that  37th  chapter  <  Ezekiel  pro- 
phesieth  of  the  uniting  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  after  their  dehvery  from  captivity- 

By  which  prophecy  of  EzekleJ,  it  appeareth  that  God 
por|x>sed  to  gather  together  his  people,  to  give  life  to  dead 
bones,  and  to  rule  them  by  one  prince*  For  to  that  pur- 
pose it  is  written,  And  David  mij  servant  shall  he  king' 
over  theniy  and  they  shall  have  one  shepherd;  that  is,  they 
shall  be  united  as  they  were  in  David's  time.  Hereupon, 
in  the  38th  chapter,  Ezekiel  prophesieth  against  those  na- 
tions which  should  seek  to  impeach  this  union,  and  disturb 
the  i)eople  of  Israel,  whom  God  purposed  to  receive  to 
grace,  and  promised  to  restore-  And  so  in  the  same  chap- 
|ter  arc  those  nations  coupled  together,  which  infested  the 
Israelites  after  their  return,  and  sought  to  subject  them  ; 
all  which  were  the  subjects  or  allies  of  Gog,  prince  of  the 
Magogians,  or  Ccelesyrians,  next  bordering  Palcstina  or 
'  the  holy  land,  followed  also  by  the  rest  of  the  nations  of 
Asia  the  Less,  which  lay  north  from  Judea,  The  words  of 
lEzckiel  are  these:  ^Son  of  man ^  set  thy  Jhce  aguhist  Gogy 
Vand  agitmst  the  land  of  Magog\  the  chief  princes  ofMcA-ech 
k(or  Mosoch)  and  Tubal:  and  afterward.  Behold^  I  come 
again^st  the  chief  prince  of  3fesech  ajid  Tubal:  and  in  the 
sixth  verse,  GomeTyand  all  his  band^;  and  the  house  ofTo- 
gormu  of  tJte  north  quarters.  Herein  Ezekiei  having  first 
delivered  the  purpose  of  his  prophecy,  teacheth  what  na^ 
tions  they  were  that  should  in  vain  assail  Israel  He  join- 
eth  them  together  under  their  prince  Gog,  and  shewetli 
that  their  habitations  were  on  the  north  quarteiis  of  Judah, 
and  how  seated  and  joined  together.  Gog  signifieth  in  the 
Hebrew,  saith  St,  Jerome,  tectum^  or  covering  of  a  hmise : 
and  Fintiis  upon  Ezekiei  affirraeth,  that  by  Gog  is  meant 
antichrist:  for,  saith  he,  AntichriMus  erit  Diaholi  tegtimetu 
turn  sub  specie  Jmmana;  that  *"  antichrist  shall  be  the  co- 
"  veringof  the  Devil  under  human  form."'*  He  addeth,  that 
Magog  is  as  much  to  say  as  Gog ;  the  letter  M  being  an 
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Hebrew  preposition^  and  iojpofteth  as  much  as  qfovjrmn; 
so  he  taketh  Magog  for  tho#e  people  which  follow  antU 
Christ,  So  far  Fintus,  at  least  in  tlxis,  is  not  amiss,  that  he 
expoiindctli  Magi^g,  not  for  any  one  person,  but  for  a  na- 
tion^ with  which  agreeth  this  observation  of  Beroaidus. 
Magog,  saith  he,  in  Hebrew  m  written  Ham  Magog,  which 
sheweth  Magog  to  be  a  region  or  nation  ;  for  the  letter  He 
whieli  is  used  but  for  an  emphasis,  (which  the  Hebrews  call 
heliakdia^y  is  never  added  to  proper  names  of  men,  but 
often  to  place.  So  as  Gc^  was  prince  of  tliat  nation,  (caUed 
either  Magog,  or,  according  to  others,  the  people  of  Gog,) 
also  prince  of  Mescch,  or  IVIosoch,  and  of  Tubal,  as  by  the 
first  verse  of  the  39th  chapter  is  made  manifest;  Behold^  I 
come  (igaiTist  thee  Gog^  iJie  chief  prince  (^Mesech  and  Tu* 
baL  This  must  needs  be  meant  b^^  the  successors  of  Seleu- 
eus  Nicanor,  who  did  not,  as  other  conquering  nations,  seek 
to  make  the  Jews  their  tributaries  only,  but  endeavoured  by 
all  means,  and  by  all  kind  of  violence,  to  extinguish  the  re- 
ligion Itself,  which  the  Hebrews  professed,  and  the  acknow- 
ledging of  one  true  God  ;  and  to  force  them  to  worship  and 
serv^e  the  mortal  and  rotten  gods  of  the  heathen,  of  which 
nothing  remained  but  the  very  name  and  dead  images. 
3tSt.  Ambrose  and  Isidore  take  Gog  for  the  nation  of  the 
Godis;  behke,  because  they  mvadcd  Eurojie,  and  sacked 
Rome  and  many  other  places  and  cities  thereabouts.  Her- 
molaiis  Barbarus  out  of  Pomp,  Mela,  derives  the  Turks 
from  the  Scythians,  esteemed  Magogians  of  Gog.  Many 
take  Gog  for  the  proper  name  of  a  man ;  others  of  a  re- 
gion; others  for  a  nation  inhabiting  a  region,  as  Jujiius, 
who  says  that  Gog  is  the  name  of  a  nation,  denominated 
from  him  whom  the  Greek  stories  call  Gyges;  who  in 
former  time  having  slain  Candaules  the  Lydian,  gave  his 
own  name  to  that  nation,  thence  after  called  Gygadcs ;  and 
therefore  also  the  Gygean  lake,  which  lake  >  Strabo  also 
findeth  in  Lydia  (of  which  Gyges  was  king)  forty  furlongs 
from  Sardis.     Pliny  calleth  it  Gygeum  stagnum.     Herodo^ 
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tus  and  Nicander  set  it  about  the  livers  of  Hyllus  and 
Ma&ander ;  but  the  difference  is  not  great,  Marios  Niger 
maketh  mention  of  this  Gyges  king  of  Lydia ;  who,  after  he 
had  subdued  the  country  about  the  river  Hhodius,  which 
runneth  into  the  Hellespont,  called  the  promontory  Tra- 
pese  after  his  own  name  Gyges.  These  opinions  do  also 
seem  to  j^trengthen  that  of  ^Junius.  For  Magog,  saith  he, 
is  that  part  of  Asia  the  Less  which  Halyattes  obtained, 
and  after  him  his  son  Croesus ;    w!io,  as  ^  Junius  further 

[notes,  having  mastered  all  those  regions  as  far  south  as  Li- 
banus,  in  that  border  built  the  city  Gigarta,  or  Gogkarta, 

I  which  in  the  Syrian  signifieth  the  city  of  Gog,   seated  in 

I  Coelesyria,  whose  people  were  the  ancient  enemies  of  the 
Jews. 

Now  that  Magog  is  found  in  Ccielesyria,  Pliny  affirmeth, 
saying,  Caelesi/ria  habet  Bamhycen^  qutt  alio  nomine  Hie^ 

,rapoUs  voeatury  Sj/ris  rero  Afagog;  "  Ccelesyria  hath  it 
**  in  Bambyce,  which  by  another  name  is  called  Hierapohs, 
"  but  of  the  Syrians  Magog. "^     He  further  teEeth  us,  that 

I  the  monstrous  ido!  Atergatis,  called  by  the  Greeks  Derceto, 
was  here  w^or shipped  ;   Lucian  makes  mention  hereof,  say- 

[ing,  that  the  city  had  anciently  another  name,  which  yet  he 
€xprevsseth  not,  forbearing  perhaps  the  word  Ma^og^  as 
Bounding  nothing  elegantly  in  the  Greek.  But  if  we  may 
believe  ^Strabo,  then  was  Edcssa  in  Mesopotamia  the  same 
Bambyce,  or  Hierapolis,  where  the  same  idol  was  wor- 
shipped.    Ortelius  is  doubtful  whether  one  of  these  authors 

[did  not  mistake  the  place  of  this  Bambyce,  or  Hierapohs. 

|!t  may  well  enough  be  that  the  same  name  and  religion  was 
common  to  them  Ixith.  Certain  it  is,  that  both  of  them  lay 
due  north  from  Palestina^  and  were  both  subject  unto  the 
kings  of  the  race  of  SeleucuSt     Now  I  do  not  condemn  the 

■  opinion  of  Hermolaus  Barbarus  following  Josephns,  but 
grant  that  perhaps  Magog  might  also  be  the  father  of  the 
Scythians ;  notwithstanding  ihat  in  this  place,  where  Gog 
is  made  the  prince  of  Magog,  the  nations  of  Coelesyria,  and 
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tlie  north  }>arts  adjoining,  be  meant  by  Magog ;  for  by  a 
latter  plantation  from  these  parts,  they  might  be  propagated 
into  Scytliia.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  Scythians 
in  old  times  coming  out  of  the  north-east,  wasted  the  better 
part  of  Asia  the  Less,  and  possessed  Coelesyria,  where  they 
built  both  Scylhopolis  and  Hierapolls,  which  the  Syrians 
call  Magog,  And  that  to  this  Magog  Ezekiel  had  refe- 
rence, it  is  very  plain ;  for  this  city  Hierapolis,  or  Magog, 
standcth  due  north  from  Judea^  according  to  the  words  of 
Ezekiel,  that  from  the  north  quarters  those  nations  should 
come.  For  as  the  kings  of  the  south  which  infested  die 
Israelites  were  the  Ptolemies  kings  of  Egypt ;  so  those  of 
the  north  were  the  kings  of  Asia  and  Syria,  the  successors 
of  Seleucus,  the  successor  of  Alexander  Macedon.  GulieU 
nuis  Tyrius  thinks  that  this  Hierapohs  is  that  Rages  men- 
tioned in  the  story  of  Tobias-  ^  Pliny  takes  it  not  only  to 
have  been  called  Bambyce,  as  we  have  said,  but  also  Edes- 
sa ;  not  that  by  Euphrates,  but  another  of  the  same  name ; 
now  the  known  name  is  Alepo ;  for  so  Bellonius  expounds 
this  Hierapolis,  or  Magog.  This  city  had  the  title  of  sa- 
cred, as  the  sacred  city,  (for  so  the  word  Hierapohs  signi- 
fieth,)  yet  was  it  a  place  of  most  detestable  idolatry  ;  and 
wherein  was  worshipped  the  idol  of  the  mermaid  Atergatis, 
or  Atirgitis,  according  to  Pliny,  which  the  Greeks  call  Der- 
ceto. 

If  then  we  confer  the  words  of  Ezekiel  in  the  3d  verse 
of  the  38th  chapter,  wherein  he  joineth  together  Gog,  Me- 
sech,  and  Tubal ;  and  withal  remember  that  Hierapolis  was 
the  city  of  Magog,  which  also  is  seated  direcdy  north  from 
Judea ;  with  whom  also  Ezekiel  coupleth  Gomer,  and  all 
his  bands  of  the  north  quarters;  we  may,  as  I  conceive, 
safely  conclude,  that  these  followers  and  vassals  of  Gog 
(which  were  northern  nations  in  respect  of  Judea)  were  not 
tlie  Gomeriansof  France,  nor  the  Tubalinesof  Spain,buta 
people  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  Ccelesyria ;  and  dierefore  that 
the  opinions  of  Berosus,  Joseph  us,  and  whosoever  else  hath 
followed  them  therein,  are  to  be  rejected.  But  if  Joseph  us 
*=  Lib,  4»  cap.  dc  Bello  Sacm, 
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refer  himself  to  later  times,  and  think  that  some  colony  of 
the  Tubalincs  migltt  from  Iberia  and  Asia  pass  into  Spain 
(to  wit,  from  that  piece  of  land  between  Colchis  or  Mengre- 
lia,)  and  Albania,  (most  part  possessed  by  the  Georgians,) 
then  is  his  judgment  of  better  allowance.  For  without  any 
repugnancy  of  opinions,  it  may  be  granted,  that  in  process 
of  time  these  people  might  from  their  first  habitation  pass 
into  the  countries  near  the  Euxine  sea,  and  from  thence  in 
after-age^  into  Spain. 

Josephus  makes  mention  of  the  Iberi,  saying,  that  they 
were  anciently  called  Thobelos,  as  of  Tubal ;  from  whence, 
saith  Jostin,  ^^  they  passed  into  Spain,  to  search  out  the 
"  mines  of  that  region ;''"'  having  belike  understood  that  it 
was  a  southerly  country,  and  mountainous.  For  it  seem- 
eth  that  tlie  Tubalines,  called  Chalybes,  lived  altogether  by 
the  exchange  of  iron  and  other  metals,  as  Apollonius  mt- 
nesscth  in  these  following  verses,  telling  how  the  Argonauts 
did  visit  them. 

HtEC  gens  teUurein  rigido  non  veriit  aratro^ 
Sedfern  venas  scindit  mh  vwniibus  altis: 
MerciJms  haic  mutat,  qtUE  vita  alimenta  mmistrant. 

The  Chalybes  plough  not  their  barren  soil, 
But  uudemiine  high  hills  for  iron  veins. 
Changing  tlie  purchase  of  iheir  endless  toil 
For  merchandise,  which  their  poor  lives  susiaina. 

But  it  is  more  probable^  that  Spain  was  first  peopled  by 
the  Africans,  who  had  ever  since  an  affection  to  return 
thither,  and  to  rcpeople  it  anew.  This  appeared  by  the 
Carthaginians  of  oldj  who  were  easily  drawn  to  pass  over 
the  Sti'aits  into  that  country  ;  and  after  by  the  Moors  who 
held  Granado,  and  the  south  parts  800  years,  till  the  time 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel.  And  either  of  these  opinions  are 
more  probable,  than  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nimrod's 
reign  Tubal  passed  into  Spain,  and  therein  built  St.  Uval; 
a  poor  town,  and  a  poor  device,  God  knows.  Certain  it  is, 
that  we  must  find  Mosoch,  or  Meseeh,  and  Tubal  ncigh- 
boursj  and  Gomer  and  Togorma  not  far  off,  or  else  we  shall 
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wrong  Ezekiel ;  for  he  called  Gog  the  leader  or  prince  of 
Mesech  and  Ttibalj  and  maketh  Gonier  and  Togorma  iheir 
assistants.  And  that  Mesech  inhabited  Asia,  Fuuctius 
(tliough  he  followed  Rerosus)  coiifcsseth  ;  for  these  be  his 
words:  Mvmcus^qui  a  Mose  Mesech^ priscosMcsios ab  Adula 
nwfite  u^que  ad  Pont  team  regionem  pomut:  h(ec  reg^io  posi- 
ea  Cappmloiia  dtvta  est,  in  qua  urbft  Mmnca^  &c,  hepc  est 
itrra  Magog  principalu ;  "  Mesacus^  whom  Moses  calleth 
*'  Mesech,  placed  the  ancient  Mesians  from  the  mount  Adu- 
*'  las,  unto  the  coast  of  Pontus.  This  region  was  after- 
"  wards  called  Cappadcx^ia,  in  which  is  the  town  Mazica, 
*'  &e,  this  is  the  principal  country  of  Magog/"*  And  this 
doth  Annius  also  avow,  and  yet  forgets  that  Gog  w^as  prince 
both  of  Mesech  and  Tubal ;  and  therefore,  that  the  one  was 
a  nation  of  Spaniards,  the  other  of  Cappadocians,  is  very 
ridiculous ;  Spain  lying  directly  west,  and  not  north  from 
Jiidea.  Also  Kzekiel  in  the  S7th  chapter,  where  he  pro- 
phesieth  of  the  destruction  of  Tyre,  nametli  Mesech  and 
Tubd  jointly.  And  for  a  final  proof  that  these  nations 
were  of  a  northern  neighbour  land,  (liow  far  soever  stretch- 
ed,) Ezekiel  in  tlie  38th  chapter  makes  them  all  horsemen  : 
Thoitj  and  mu^ch  people  with  thee^  all  shall  ride  upon  horses ^ 
even  a  great  jnuliitnde  ajid  a  mighty.  Then  if  any  man 
believe  that  these  troops  came  out  of  Spain  over  the  Py- 
renees, and  first  passed  over  a  part  of  France,  Italy,  Hun- 
gary, and  Sarmatia,  and  embarked  again  about  the  Hel- 
lespont, or  else  compassed  all  Pontus  Euxiniis,  to  come  into 
the  Lesser  Asia,  which  is  half  the  length  or  compass  of  the 
then  known  world,  he  may  be  called  a  strong  believer,  but 
he  shall  never  be  i  uglified  thereby.  But  on  the  contrary^  it 
is  known  that  Selcucis  was  a  province  neighbouring  Pa^ 
lestina,  or  Judea,  and  that  Hierapolis,  or  Magog,  joined 
unto  it;  whose  princes  commanded  aO  Syria  and  Asia  the 
Lessj  namely,  the  Seleucidae ;  and  held  it,  till  Scipio  Asi- 
aticus  overthrew  Antiot^hns  the  great ;  after  which  they  yet 
possessed  Syria  till  the  time  of  Tigranes  ;  and  whether  Me- 
sech be  in  Cappadocia,  or  imtler  Iberia,  yet  is  it  of  the  Tu- 
balines,  and  one  and  the  same  dominion. 
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Of  Gomer  the  like  may  be  said.     First  he  seated  himself 
with   Togorma,   not  far  from   Magog  and  Tubal,   io  the 
borders  of  Syria  and   Cilicia,      Afterwards  he  proceeded 
further  into  Asia  the  Less ;  and  in  long  tract  of  time  his  va- 
liant issue  filled  all  Germany,  rested  long  in  France  and 
Britain,  and  possessed  the  utmost  borders  of  the  earth,  ac- 
complishing, as  Melancthon  well  notes,  the  sigiiificatiou  of 
their  parent"'s  name,  which  is  ufjnoM  bordering.     But  when 
these  borderers  wanted  further  place,  wherein  to  they  might 
exonerate  their  swelling  nmltitudes,  that  were  bounded  in 
by  llie  great  ocean,  then  did  they  re  turn  upon  the  nations, 
occupying  the  countries  through  which  they  had  formerly 
passed,  oppressing  first  their  neighbours,  afterwards  the  peo- 
ple more  remote.    Hereupon  it  was  (as  the  worthy  restorer 
of  our  antiquities,  Mr,  William  Camden,  hath  noted)  that 
they  were  called  Cimbri,  which  in  their  old  language  doth 
signify   robbers ;    necessity  enforcing    them   to  spoil   their 
neighbours,  to  whom  in   their  original   they  were  as  near 
joined,  as  afterwards  in  the   seats  which  they  pos^sessed. 
For  that  the  warlike  nations  of  Germany  were  in  elder  ages 
accustomed  to  be  beaten  by  the  Gauls,  the  authority  of  Cae- 
sar affirming  it,  is  proof  sufficient.     But  in  times  following 
they  pursued  richer  conquests,  and  more  easy,  though  fur- 
ther distant,  by  which   (to  omit  their  other  enterprises  not 
here  to  be  spoken  of)  they  were  drawn  at  length  into  Asia 
the  Less,  and  occupied  those  parts  which  had  fonnerly  been 
held  by  tlieir  progenitors.     I   say  not  that  they  claimed 
those  lands  as  theirs  by  descent ;  for  hkely  it  is,  that  they 
knew  little  of  their  own  pedigree.     Neither  can  any  man 
therefore  deny,  that  they  were  of  old  seated  in  Asia,  be- 
cause  in  late  ages  they  i-eturned   thither;    unless  he  wilt 
think,  that  all  those  nations  which  from  far  parts  have  in- 
vaded  and  conquered  the  land  of  Shinaar,  may  by  that  ar- 
gument be  proved  not  to  have  issued  from  thence  at  the 
first. 

Now  concerning  Samothes,  (for  his  excellent  wisdom  siir- 
named  Dis,)  whom  Annius  makes  the  brother  of  Gomer  and 
Tubal,  (which  brother  Moses  never  heard  of,  who  spake  his 
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knowledge  of  Japhcl's  sons,)  they  must  find  liim  in  some 
old  jK>et;  for  Fiinctiu^  a  great  Berosian,  confesselli,  *^Quis 
hie  Samothes  fuerit  intcrtum  est;  "  Who  this  Saniothes 
"  was  it  is  uneertain  ;"*"*  neither  is  there  any  proof  that  he 
was  that  same  Dis,  whom  *^  Caesar  saith  the  Gauls  supjiose 
to  be  their  ancestor;  yea,  and  Vignier  confesseth  with 
Fimctius,  ^Mau  mi  ne  sqait  qtd  il  esimt;  "  No  man  knows 
"  who  he  w^as."" 

SECT.  V. 

Against  the  fabulous  Beromsi'&  fiction^  thai  the  Italian  Janus  wax 


BUT  before  I  go  on  with  Noah^s  sons,  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  disprove  the  fiction  which  Anniiis  lutth  of  Noah  liini- 
self;  an  in%'ention  indeed  very  ridiculous,  tliough  war- 
ranted, as  he  liath  wrestetl,  by  those  authors  of  whom  him- 
self hath  commented ;  as  the  fragment  of  Berosus,  Fabius 
Pictor,  Cato,  Lavinius,  and  others.  For  sAnnius  seeks  to 
persuade  us  t!iat  Noah,  surnamed  Janus,  was  the  same 
which  founded  Genoa,  with  other  cities  in  Italy,  wherein  he 
lived  ninety-two  years.  This  to  disprove,  by  Moseses  si- 
lence, is  a  sufficient  argument  to  me,  if  there  were  nothing 
else  to  disprove  it.  For  if  he  vouchsafed  to  remember  the 
building  of  Babel,  Erec,  Ac!iad,  Chalne,  and  Nineveh,  by 
Nimrod,  Noah  was  a  man  of  too  great  mark  to  be  forgot- 
ten, with  all  tlie  acts  he  did  in  ninety-two  years.  But  it 
were  a  needless  labour  for  me  to  disprove  the  authority  of 
that  Berosus,  on  whom  Annius  groundeth,  seeing  so  many 
learned  men  have  so  demonstratively  proved  that  fragment 
to  Ix^  counterfeit.  Besides  that,  Tatianus  the  Assyrian,  in 
his  oration  against  the  Greeks,  avoweth,  that  the  ancient 
and  true  Berosus  wrote  only  three  books,  dedicated  to  An- 
tit>chus  the  successor  of  Seleucus  ^Nicanor ;  but  ^Annius 
hath  devised  iive  books,  wherewith  he  honoureth  Berosus. 
And  whereas  Berosus  handled  only  the  estate  of  the  Chal- 
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deans  and  Assyrians,  Annius  hath  filled  this  fragmenl  with 
the  hiisincss  of  all  the  world.  And  if  we  may  believe  Eu- 
sebius  better  tlian  Annius,  then  all  the  kings  of  the  Latins 
(before  iEneas)  consumed  but  150  years ;  whereas  no  man 
hath  donbtcd,  but  that  from  Noah  to  ^neas's  arrival  into 
Italy,  there  passed  1126  (after  the  least  rate  of  the  Hebrew 
account)  and  (after  Codoman)  1S9L  For  Janus  (who  w^as 
the  first  of  their  kings)  lived  at  once  with  Ruth,  who  mar- 
ried Booz,  in  the  world's  year  (as  some  reckon)  £717,  after 
the  flood  1064,  and  Noah  died  S50  years  after  the  flood ; 
and  80  there  passed  between  Janus  of  Italy,  and  Noali  sur- 
named  Janus,  704  years.  For  Saturnus  succeeded  Janus, 
Picus  after  Saturnus,  Faunus  after  Picus,  and  Latinus  fol- 
lowed Faunus  ;  which  Latinus  lived  at  once  with  Taotanes 
the  twenty-seventh  king  of  Assyria  ;  with  Pelasgus  of  Pelo- 
pinnesus ;  witli  Demophoon  of  Athens  ;  and  Sampson  judge 
of  Israel.  Now  all  these  B\e  kings  of  the  Latins  having  con- 
sumed but  150  years,  and  the  last  of  them  in  the  time  of 
Sampson  ;  then  reckoning  upwards  for  150  years,  and  it 
reaclieth  Ruthj  with  whom  Janus  lived. 

True  it  is  that  the  Greeks  had  their  Janus,  but  this  was 
not  Noah ;  so  had  they  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus,  the  son  of 
Deucalion,  from  whom  they  draw  the  Tones,  who  were  in- 
deed the  children  of  Javan,  the  fourth  son  of  Japhet.  For 
the  vulgar  translation  (where  the  Hebrew  word  is  ^  Javan) 
writes  Greece^  and  the  Septuagint  Hellas,  which  is  the 
same.  So  had  they  Medus  the  son  of  Medea,  whom  they 
make  the  parent  of  the  MedeSj  though  they  were  descended 
of  a  far  more  ancient  father,  to  wit^  Madai  the  third  son  of 
Japhet. 

Lastly,  we  see  by  a  true  experience,  that  the  British  lan- 
guage hath  remained  among  us  above  SOOO  years,  and  the 
Enghsh  speech  ever  since  the  invasion  of  the  Angles ;  and 
the  same  continuance  have  all  nations  observed  among  them- 
selves, though  with  some  corruption  and  alteration.  There- 
fore it  is  strange  if  either  Noah  (by  them  called  Janus)  had 

»  Ezek.  xxv'ii.  13,  19.  aticl  so  the  place  of  Isai.  livL  19.  for  Javaiij  Helladii; 
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left  ill  Italy  his  grantlehild  Gomer  after  !iim,  or  Tulml  in 
Spain,  that  uo  plain  resemblance  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriaiij  or 
Scythian  (which  no  time  could  have  quite  extinguished) 
should  have  been  found  in  the  languages  of  those  countries. 
For  which  reasons  we  doubt  not  but  these  personal  planta- 
tions of  Janus,  Gomer,  Tulml,  &c.  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  France, 
are  merely  fabulous.  Let  the  Italians  therefore  content 
themselves  with  the  Grecian  Janus,  whieli  eonnnanded  theiB 
and  planted  them,  and  who  preceded  the  fall  of  Troy  but 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  saith  Eusebius,  w^hich  was  in 
the  time  of  Latinus  the  fifth  king ;  which  also  St,  Augustine 
and  Justin  confirm  ;  and  this  agreeth  with  reason^  time,  and 
possibility.  And  if  this  be  not  sufficient  to  disprove  this  va- 
nity, I  may  out  of  them  stives  add  thus  much :  that  whereas 
some  of  them  make  Vesta  (others  Camasena)  the  wife  of 
this  Janus,  who  instituted  the  holy  fire  of  the  vestal  virgins 
in  Rome,  (the  Latins  and  Romans  taking  from  Janus  all 
their  idolatrous  and  heathenish  ceremonies,)  there  is  no  man 
so  impious  as  to  believe  that  Noah  himself  (who  is  said  by 
Moses  to  have  walked  with  God,  to  be  a  Just  maUy  and 
whom  God  of  all  mankind  made  choice  of)  could  be  either 
ignorant  of  the  true  and  only  God,  or  so  wicked  and  un- 
grateful to  set  up  or  devise  any  heathen,  savage,  or  idola- 
troos  adoration,  or  have  instituted  any  ceremony  contrary 
to  that  which  he  knew  best  pleasing  to  God  himself. 

SECT.   VI. 

That  Gomer  also  and  his  son  Togorma^  of  the  poster  it y  ofJaphet^ 
weTefirat  seated  about  Asia  the  Less :  and  thai  from  thence  they 
spread  westward  into  Europe;  and  northward  Into  Sarmatia, 

TO  turn  now  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  the  world's  plan^ 
tation  after  tlie  flood :  therein  I  observe,  that  as  both  reason 
and  necessity  taught  them,  so^  when  they  multiplied  in 
great  numbers,  and  dispersed  themselves  into  the  next  coun- 
ties bordeiing  tt>  their  first  habitations,  and  from  thence 
sent  forth  colonies  elsewhere,  it  was  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  they  might  repair  to  each  other,  and  keep  intelligence 
by  river ;  because  the  land  was  yet  desert  and  ovei^pressed 
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with  woods,  reeds,  bogs,  and  rotten  marshes.  As  when 
Ninirod  seated  in  Babylonia,  Chiis  took  t!ie  south  part  of 
Chaldea,  down  llie  river  of  Gehoii,  by  wliich  he  might  pass 
to  and  fro  from  Babylon  to  his  own  plantation  ;  those  also, 
which  were  of  the  race  of  Shem,  inhabiting  at  Ur,  or  Orchoa, 
near  the  lakes  of  Chaldea,  might  by  the  same  river  get  up 
to  Babylon,  and  receive  succour  from  thence.  AH  which 
tract  of  land  upon  Gehon  southward,  Moses,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  paradise,  calleth  the  land  of  Cush  ;  because  the  do- 
minion and  empire  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Nimrod  a  Cush- 
ite,  by  whom  the  children  of  Shem  (which  came  into  that 
valley,  and  stayed  not  in  the  ejist)  were  for  a  while  oppressed, 
till  God  afterward,  by  the  seed  of  Abraham,  made  them  his 
own  nation  and  victorious.  Havilah,  the  brother  of  Nim- 
rod, and  son  of  Cusfi,  took  both  banks  of  Tigris,  especially 
on  the  efist  side  of  the  river;  by  which  river  his  people 
might  also  pass  to  and  fro  to  Babel. 

The  imperial  seat  of  which  region  of  Havilah,  or  Susian, 
was  anciently  called  Chusian,  or  Chusan,  afterwards  Susa. 
Cush  himself  took  the  banks  of  Gehon,  and  planted  those 
countries  westw^ard,  and  south-. westward  towards  Arabia  the 
stony,  and  the  desert,  where  ^Ptolemy  placeth  the  city  of 
Chusidia,  first  Chusia. 

Seba,  and  Sheba,  with  the  rest  that  planted  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, had  Tigris  to  convey  them  into  the  Persian  gulf,  which 
washeth  the  banks  of  Arabia  Felix  on  the  east  side ;  so  as 
those  sons  of  Cush  might  take  land  dow^n  the  river  as  they 
pleased.  Also  the  city  of  Nineveh  was  by  Ninirod  foundetl 
on  the  said  river  of  l^igris;  and  from  t!ience  a  colony  passed 
to  Charran,  standing  also  upon  a  navigable  branch  of  Eu- 
phrates. In  hke  manner  did  Japliet'^s  sons  settle  themselves 
together,  and  took  their  seats  in  Asia  the  Less,  from  whence 
they  might  indifferently  stretch  themselves  northward  and 
westward,  into  the  next  parts  of  Europe,  called  the  Isles  of 
the  Gentiles.  And  it  seemeth  very  agreeable  to  reason, 
that  both  Gomer,  Magog,  and  Tubal,  sat  down  first  of  all 
in  that  part  of  Syria,  to  the  north  of  Palestina  and  Phoenicia; 
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and  from  thence  Gooicr  or  his  children  passed  on  into  Asia 
the  Less,  as  tliose  of  Magog  and  Tubal  did ;  from  wlicncc 
the  Tubalincs  spread  themselves  into  Iberia ;  and  the  Ma- 
gogiaiis  more  northerly  into  Sarniatia.  The  first  Gonierians, 
and  first  planters  in  Asia  the  Less,  held  the  country  of  the 
Cymnierians  (witness  Herodot»  lib,  4.)  the  same  region 
which  was  afterwards  by  the  Gallogrceks  called  Galatia,  to 
whom  St.  Paul  wrote  his  epistle,  so  entitled.  This  nation 
of  the  Cymnierians  {whom  the  invincible  Scythians  after- 
wards dispersed,  and  forced  from  their  first  plantations)  gave 
names  to  divers  places;  as  to  the  mountains  above  Albania, 
called  Cymmerini,  and  to  the  city  of  Cymmeris  in  Phrygia; 
also  Bosphorus  Cymmerius  took  appellation  from  this  na- 
tion, in  the  outlet  whereof  was  also  a  city  of  that  name 
called  Cymmerian ;  which  Pliny  saith,  mistaking  the  place, 
had  some  time  the  name  of  Cerl>erion ;  but  Cerberion  was 
a  town  in  Campania,  so  calleil  of  the  unheal tliful  waters,  sa- 
vouring  of  brimstone;  which  Augustus  caused  to  be  cleansed 
by  letting  in  the  water  of  the  lake  Lucrinus. 

The  cliildrcn  of  Tubal  ranged  as  far  Iberia^  to  whom  the 
Moschici  were  neighbours,  which  others  write  Meshech. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  (coupling  them  together)  ealleth  Gog 
the  prince  of  Meschech  and  Tubal.  For  these  Meschi, 
which  Ptolemy  ealleth  Moschi,  inhabit  Syraccna,  a  province 
of  Armenia,  tlirectly  sooth  from  the  mountains  Moschici,  in 
the  valley  between  the  mountains  Moschici  and  the  moun- 
tains Paryai'des ;  out  of  whose  north  part  springetli  the  ri- 
ver Phasis ;  from  the  east  part  A r axis ;  and  from  the  west 
Euphrates:  and  of  this  Meschech  are  descended  also  the 
Moscovians,  saith  Melancthon,  and  it  may  be,  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time  some  of  them  inhabited  those  regions  als*> ;  for 
Meshechj  saith  Melancthon,  signifieth  exiendens,  enlarging 
or  stretching  forth,  Togorma  also  at  first  did  inhabit 
amongst  his  parents  and  kindred.  The  Togorniians  were 
also  called  Giblci,  a  people  neighbouring  the  Sydcmiaiis  in 
Gabala^  a  tetrarchy  of  Phcenicia,  the  same  which  Pbny 
ealleth  Gahen  ;  from  whence  ^  Solomon  had  his  most  excel- 
'  1  Kings  V,  rS. 
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lent  masons,  which  hewed  stones  for  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Thence  the  Togormians  stretchetl  into  the  Less  Arme- 
nia, whose  kings  were  hence  calted  "^  Tigranes,  and  their  ci- 
ties Tigranokartsc ;  of  which  cities  Tigranes,  subdued  by 
Luculhis  the  RomaUj  built  one.  Hierosolymitanus  hath 
planted  the  Togormians  in  Barbary  ;  forgetting  the  pro- 
phecy of  Ezekiel  against  the  Tyrians,  "  They  of  the  house 
of  Togorma  brought  to  thy  Jhirs  horses,  mid  horsemen, 
ami  mules,  which  could  not  well  be  driven  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  but  from  tlie  neighbour 
countries  by  land-  But  Josephus  takes  them  for  the  pa- 
rents of  the  Phrygians,  which  I  do  not  deny,  but  they 
might  be  in  the  ensuing  ages;  and  so  might  the  Tubalines 
be  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  it  was  from  Iberia,  and  many  hun- 
dred years  after  the  l^th  of  Nirarod's  reign.  The  Jews 
conceive  that  the  Turks  came  of  those  Togormians,  because 
their  emperor  is  called  Togar.  Tiie  Chaldeans  make  them 
the  fathers  of  the  Germans.  But  Laonicus  affirms,  that 
the  Turks  descended  of  the  Crim  Tartar,  which  borders 
Muscovy,  But  for  these  sub-derivations  it  were  infinite  to 
examine  them.  Only  of  the  first  and  second  plantation,  and 
of  the  first  nations  after  the  flood,  is  the  matter  which  I  la- 
bour to  discover ;  and  therein  to  open  the  ignorance  of  some, 
and  the  corruption  of  other  fabulous  writers.  And  this  we 
must  note,  that  those  grandchildren  of  Noah  which  were  of 
a  more  quiet  spirit,  or,  perchance,  of  less  understanding, 
and  had  not  therefore  the  leading  of  colonies  sent  out,  their 
proper  habitations  could  be  hardly  known ;  only  reason 
hath  taught  us,  that  they  dwelt  among  the  restj  and  were 
covered  with  the  fame  of  others,  who  took  on  them  the  con- 
duction and  dominion  over  the  rest* 

From  Madai,  the  third  son  of  Japhet,  were  the  Medes, 
The  Grecians  bring  them,  as  before,  from  Medus  the  son 
of  Medea. 
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SECT,  vn: 

OfJavan  the  fmrih  sm  of  Japhct ;  and  of  Mejfck  of  Aram^  and 
Meshevh  of  Japhet, 

OF  Javaii,  the  fourth  son  of  Japhet,  caine  the  Tones, 
whieli  were  afterwards  called  the  Greeks;  and  so  the  Latin 
and  Greek  interpreters  for  Javan  write  Greece;  as  in  Isaial) : 
Hi  mUiam  ex  lis  qui  sahmtijiicrmt  ad  gentes^  in  mare^  in 
Italiamy  et  GrtEciam ;  "  And  I  will  send  those  that  escape 
"  of  them  to  nations  in  the  sea,  in  Italy,  and  in  Greece."' 
The  Geneva  here  nseth  the  word  Tarshish  for  Tarsus,  a 
city  in  Cilicia,  though  Tarsis  in  many  places  be  taken  for 
the  sea*  The  Tigurine  and  the  Geneva  use  the  names 
Tubal  and  Javan,  and  not  Italy  and  Greece;  keeping  the 
same  Hebrew  words.  Of  the  lones  were  the  Athenians, 
though  theniselveg  dream  that  they  were  aborigines,  or 
men  without  ancestors,  and  growing,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
soil  itself;  who  abounding  in  people,  sent  colonies  into  Asia 
the  Less,  of  whom  caine  the  lones  of  those  parts.  Others 
^  derive  the  Athenians  from  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus,  the  son 
of  Deucalion  ;  but  the  antiquity  of  Javan  mars  the  fashion 
of  that  supposition,  who  so  many  years  preceded  Xuthus, 
Ion,  or  Deucalion.  Pausanias  tells  us  that  Xutlius  stole  out 
of  Thessaly  w^ith  all  his  father''s  treasure,  and  his  brothers' 
portions,  and  arriving  at  Athens,  he  w  as  graciously  received 
by  Erictheus,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  of 
wbom  he  received  two  sons.  Ion  and  Achaeus,  the  supposed 
ancestors  of  the  Athenians*  For  Attica  was  called  lonia^ 
saith  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Theseus,  who,  when  he  had 
joined  Megara  to  Attica^  erected  a  pillar  in  that  isthmus  or 
strait^  which  fasteneth  Peloponnesus  to  the  other  part  of 
Greece;  writing  on  tliat  part  which  looketh  towards  the 
east  tliese  words :  H€[!C  non  smii  PehponnesuSy  dst  Ionia  ; 
**  These  countries  are  not  of  Peloponnesus,  but  of  Ionia  ;^ 
and  on  the  other  side  which  looketh  towards  the  south,  and 
into  Peloponnesus,  this  :  '"  These  parts  are  Peloponnesus, 
«*  and  not  Ionia.'" 
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Strabo  out  of  Hecatoeus  affirmeth  that  the  lones  came 
out  of  Asia  into  Greece,  which  is  contrary  to  the  former  opi- 
nion ;  that  the  lones  of  Greece  transporting  certain  compa- 
nies into  Asia  the  Lessj  the  name  of  lones  was  thereby 
therein  retained.  And  though  Strabo  knew  no  more  there* 
of  than  he  learned  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  yet  I  find  this 
conjecture  of  Hecatseus  reasonable  enough.  For  though  it 
were  to  him  unknown,  yet  sure  I  am  that  Asia  the  Less  had 
people  before  Greece  had  any ;  and  that  Javan  did  not  fly 
from  Babylonia  into  Greece,  but  took  Asia  the  Less  in  his 
passage;  and  from  thence  passed  over  the  nearest  way, 
leaving  his  own  name  to  some  maritimate  province  on  that 
side,  as  he  did  to  that  part  of  Greece  so  called.  But  yet 
Strabo  himself  believed  that  Ionia  took  the  name  from  Ion 
the  son  of  Xuthus ;  for  so  much  he  had  learned  from  them- 
selves, which  was  also  the  opinion  of  Pausanias.  True  it 
is,  that  the  Greeks  in  after-times  cast  themselves  into  that 
part  of  Asia  the  Less,  opposite  unto  them,  which  they  held 
for  divers  years.  And  howsoever  the  Greeks  vaunt  them- 
selves to  be  the  fathers  of  nations,  and  the  most  ancient,  yet 
all  approved  historians  (not  their  own)  deride  and  disprove 
their  pride  and  vanity  therein.  For  this  dispute  of  anti- 
quity (among  profane  writers)  rested  between  the  Scythians 
and  the  Egyptians,  as  Justin  out  of  Trogus,  in  the  war  be- 
tween Vexoris  of  Egypt  and  Tanais  of  Scy thia,  witnesseth ; 
which  preceded  far  the  reign  of  Ninus,  and  was  long  before 
the  name  of  Greece  was  ever  heard  of.  And  it  is  also  ma- 
nifest, that  in  Cecrops''s  time  the  Greeks  were  all  savages^ 
without  law  or  religion,  living  like  brute  beasts  in  all  respects: 
and  Cecrops,  saith  P  St-  Augustine,  lived  together  with 
Moses. 

The  sixth  son  of  Japhet  was  Mesech,  whom  the  Septua- 
gint  call  Mosoch,  a  part  of  those  nations  commanded  by 
Gog,  the  chief  prince  of  Mesech  and  Tubal.  But  this  we 
must  remember,  that  between  Mesech  the  son  of  Aram,  and 
Meshech  (or  Mosech)  the  son  of  Japhet,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference in  name,  and  \x>l\\  by  divers  interpreters  diversely 
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writteiu  Moiitatiiis  with  the  Vulgar  writeih  Mesch ;  the  son 
of  Arani^  Mes  ;  the  Geneva,  Mmh  ;  Junius^  Mesch,  But  it 
may  be  gathered  out  of  the  120th  Psaloi,  that  either  Me- 
shech,  the  son  of  Japhet,  was  the  parent  of  those  people,  or 
gave  name  to  that  province  wherein  David  hid  himself;  or 
else,  whieh  may  rather  seem,  that  it  took  name  from  Mesch 
the  son  of  Aram.  For  David  bewailing  his  exile  (while  he 
lived  among  a  barbarous  and  irreligious  jieople)  useth  these 
words ;  ^  Wot  h-  me^  that  I  renmin  in  MeHCcky  and  dwcU 
in  the  tents  of  Ked^ir ;  which  Junius  converteth  thus  :  Hei 
mihi  qum  peregrinor  tarn  dm:  fiabito  tanquam  SceniifB 
Kedareni :  the  Septuagint  gives  it  this  sense.  Woe  is  me^ 
bt'cau^e  my  hnbitation^  or  abode,  u  prolonged^  who  dwell 
with  the  inltabitants  ofKed^r;  with  which  this  of  the  Latin 
agreeth  ;  IIcu  mihi^  fjuia  tneoliitus  meu^'  prolan^itis  est^ 
habitavi  eum  liabitanttbuH  Kedar :  the  Chaldean  otherwise, 
and  in  these  words ;  O  me  miserum^  quia  peregrinatu^  sum 
AslaniSj  hubitavi  cum  tabernaculu  Arabmn  ;  '*  O  wretch 
**  that  I  am,  for  I  have  travelled  among  those  of  Asia,  1 
"  have  dwelt  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  Arabians/''  But  how- 
soever or  whichsoever  con\  ersion  be  taken  for  the  best,  yet 
all  make  mention  of  Kedar,  which  is  a  province  of  Arabia 
Petraea ;  and  the  Chaldean  putteth  Asia  instead  of  Mesech ; 
but  the  Hebrew  itself  hath  Mesech.  And  if  it  be  to  be 
taken  for  a  nation,  (as  it  is  most  likely,  because  it  answers  to 
Kedar,  the  name  of  a  nation,)  seeing  Mesh  the  son  of  Aram, 
1  Chron.  xviL  is  called  Meshee,  it  is  indiffereiit  whether  this 
nation  took  name  from  Meshech  or  Mesh,  both  bordering 
Judea,  and  like  enough  to  be  commanded  by  one  prince  ; 
for  so  Ezekiel  makes  Mesech  and  Tubal  But  as  for  those 
that  take  Mesech  out  of  the  word  Mosoch,  given  by  the  Sep 
tuagint,  to  be  the  Muscovian,  sure  they  presume  mucli 
upon  the  affinity  of  namesj  as  aforesaid.  And  sure  I  am 
that  David  never  travelled  so  far  north;  (for  to  him  Musco- 
via  was  utterly  unknown  \)  but  about  the  border  of  Kedar,  it 
may  be,  he  was  often  in  all  the  time  of  his  persecution  ;  the 
same  being  a  city  on  the  mountains  of  Sanir,  or  Galaiid.  And 
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yet  Arias  Montanus  makes  Mosoch  the  father  of  the  Mus- 
covians ;  and  herein  also  Molancthon  runs  with  the  tide  of 
common  opinion,  and  sets  Mesech  in  Muscovia,  though  with 
some  better  advice  of  judgment ;  as,  first  seated  in  Cappa- 
docia,  and  from  thence  travelhng  northward ;  expounding 
tlie  places  of  the  120th  Psalm,  Hei  mlM  qtmd  ejndo  in 
Mesech^  to  signify,  Gentis  ejus Jeritatem  imn^iem  esse; 
**  That  the  ferity  of  that  nation  exceeded  :^  w-hich  fierceness 
or  brutality  of  the  Muscovians  David  never  proved,  or  per- 
chance never  heard  of.  But  the  same  ferity  or  cruelty, 
wliich  those  northern  Muscovians  had,  may  as  well  be  as- 
cribed to  the  Arabians  and  Kedarens*  For  this  country  took 
name  of  ^  Kedar^  the  second  son  of  Ishmael,  of  whom  a  people 
of  equal  fierceness  to  any  of  the  world  were  begotten,  both 
in  those  times  and  long  after,  -even  to  this  day;  {if  the  Ara* 
bians,  Ishmaelites,  and  Saracens  may  be  accounted  one  peo- 
ple ;)  the  same  being  foreshewed  by  the  speech  of  the  angel 
to  Hagar,  Gen.  xvi.  12.  Afid  he  .shall  be  a  wild  mu7i :  hu 
hand  skaU  he  against  every  man^  and  evert/  mans  hand 
iigainst  him.  Now  Arabia  the  Desert,  saith  Pliny,  confront- 
eth  the  Arabians  Cochlei  on  the  east,  and  the  Cedrsei  south- 
ward, both  which  join  together  upon  the  Nabathsei.  So  it 
appearetli,  as  before,  that  Mesech,  Tubal,  Gomer,  Togorma, 
and  Magog,  neighboured  Canaan  and  Israel,  and  that  Ke- 
dar  also  did  join  to  Mesecli ;  all  which  w^ere  regions  of  Sy- 
ria, or  of  Asia  the  Less,  commanded  by  the  successors  of  Se- 
leucus,  enemies  of  the  reestablishment  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
But,  as  I  have  ah-eady  said,  it  might  well  be,  that  long  after 
the  first  plantation  the  Issue  of  Mesech,  or  Mosoch,  might 
pass  into  Cappadoiia,  and  thence  into  Hyrcania,  and  give 
names  lK>th  to  Mazega  in  the  one,  and  to  the  mountains 
Moschici  in  the  other,  and  from  thence  might  send  people 
northerlv  in  Muscovia  ;  and  so  all  opinions  saved*  But  all 
savfige  nations,  overgrown  and  uncultivated,  do,  for  the 
most  part,  sliew  a  late  plantation ;  even  as  civility,  letters, 
and  magnificent  buildings  witness  antiquity. 

Tiras,  the  seventh  son  of  Japhet,  which  ^  Montanus  reck- 
'  Gen*  XXV.  rj.  *  Motilnn,  tuChr. 
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ons  among  the  sons  of  Gomer,  was  the  father  of  the  Thra- 
cians,  as  all  authorsj  worthy  of  examination,  affirm.  Jose- 
phus  was  the  first  that  determined  hereof;  and  tsecause  the 
scriptures  are  altogether  silent  what  part  of  the  world  Tiras 
peopled,  the  conjectures  are  indifferent,  and  give  no  ground 
at  all  of  dispute*  It  followeth  now  to  speak  of  the  sons  of 
Gomer,  which  were  three:  Ascanez,  Riphath,  and  Togoram, 

SECT.  vnr. 

Of  Ascanez  and  Riphutk^  ike  two  eldest  sons  qf  Gomer, 
ASCANEZ  was  the  father  of  those  which  the  Greeks 
call  Rhegini,  saith  Josephus,  but  he  gives  no  reason  why. 

Eusebius  makes  Ascanez  the  father  of  the  Goths;  the 
Jews  in  their  Targum  make  him  the  root  of  the  German 
nation,  but  their  expositions  are  commonly  very  idle.  Pliny 
findeth  Ascania  in  Phrygia,  near  the  rivers  of  Hylas  and 
Cios :  *  Melancthon  being  of  the  same  opinion,  that  the  Tui- 
sc-ones  were  descended  of  the  Ascanez,  (for  Tuiscones,  saith 
hej  is  as  much  to  say,  as  of  the  Ascanez,  Prcpposito  arikmlo ' 
(lie  Ascanez^)  and  that  the  word  signifieth  a  religious  keeper 
of  fire  ;  it  being  an  anciont  superstition  to  pray  at  the  fire  of 
sacrifices,  as  afterwards  al  the  tombs  of  martyrs*  Not  far 
from  Phrygia  was  the  lake  Ascania,  known  by  that  name  in 
the  Romans"'  time.  And  among  the  kings  which  came  to 
the  succour  of  Troy  was  A  scan  ins,  Deo  similiSy  saith  ^  Ho- 
mer, **  like  unto  God;^^  because  he  was  beautiful  and  strong : 
for  in  the  same  manner  doth  Virgil  grace  ^Eneas,  Os  hume- 
rosque  Deo  siviilis;  "  In  face  and  body  like  one  of  the  gode."^ 
Virgil  also  remembereth  such  a  river  together  with  the  hills 
Gargara ;  as  *  lUds  ducU  amor  trans  Gargara^  transqns 
mnantem  Ascanium  ;  "  Appetite  leads  them  both  over  the 
"  mountains  Gargara  and  the  roaring  Aseanius,"^  But  this 
Pliny  maketh  more  plain  in  the  description  of  Phrygia.  For 
he  placet  h  the  city  of  Brill  ion  upon  the  river  Ascanius, 
which  is  adjoining  to  Mysia,  and  is  near  the  border  of  the 
Trojan  empire  :  and  the  lake  Ascanez  he  directs  us  to  find 
by  the  description  of  Prusia,  founded  by  Hannibal  at  the 

I  Melaucthon  In  Carion.  1.  i.         "  Hoai»  Iliad-  2,         *  Virg.  Georg.  1. 3. 
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foot  of  Olympus,  which  ]ieth  far  within  the  countries  of  Bi- 

thjnia  ;  and  then  from  Prusia  to  Nlcea  are  accounted  five 
and  twenty  railes^  in  which  way  this  lake  licth,  even  between 
Prusia  and  Nicea;  and  so  Juniusj^  as  I  conceive  him^  takes 
them  of  Ascanez  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  Pontus  and  Bithy- 
nia,  and  those  north  parts  of  Asia.  Stephanus  de  Urbibus 
makes  it  a  city  of  Troas^  built  by  Ascanius  the  son  of  ^neas, 
savings  tliat  there  was  another  of  that  name  in  Mysia.  Of 
Ascania,  a  lake  of  Bithynia,  Ptolemy  witnesseth ;  and  Strabo 
givcth  Ascania  both  a  lake,  a  river,  and  a  town  in  Mysia^ 
near  unto  Cio,  which  also  agreeth  with  Pliny  ;  for  Pliny 
findetii  Prosia,  before  spoken  of,  near  Cio,  and  calleth  the 
islands  before  Troy,  Ascanes, 

Now  whether  these  places  took  name  of  Ascanez  the  son 
of  Gonier,  or  of  Asi-anius  the  son  of  ^neas,  it  might  be 
questioned;  sure  it  is,  that  Ascanius,  which  brought  succour 
to  the  Trojans,  could  not  take  his  name  from  jffineas'^s  son, 
who  was  then  either  exceeding  young,  or  rather  imborn : 
and  it  seemeth  that  the  countries  whence  those  succours 
came,  were  not  out  of  any  part  of  Phrygia,  or  Mysia,  but 
further  off,  and  from  the  north  parts  of  all  Asia  the  Less, 
which  by  Jeremy  is  called  Ascanez,  by  the  figure  synec- 
doche, as  Junius  thinketh.  Out  of  those  testimonies  there* 
fore  which  deceive  not,  we  may  confidently  determine.  For 
of  the  prophet  Jeremy  we  shall  learn  of  what  nation  the 
Ascanez  were,  whose  words  are  these :  Y  Set  up  a  standard 
in  the  land^  hhw  the  trumpet  among  the  natimis  against  her ^ 
call  up  the  kings  of  Ararat'^  Minniy  and  Ascanez  against  her, 
&c.  meaning,  against  the  Babylonians.  Ararat  was  Armenia 
the  Greater,  as  most  interpreters  consent,  so  called  of  the 
mountains  of  Ararat  which  run  through  it;  Minni  the  Lesser 
Armenia;  Armenia  being  compounded  of  Aram  and  Minni; 
for  Minni  was  the  ancient  name,  saith  Junius  and  others  be- 
fore him,  and  Aram  anciently  taken  for  Syria,  which  con- 
tained all  tiiat  tract  from  Euphrates  to  the  seacoasts  of  Fhas- 
nicia  and  Palestina;  and  therefore  Mesopotamia  being  in 
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elder  times  but  a  province  of  Syria,  the  scriptures  difference 
it  in  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  call  it  Aram-pad  an. 
Then  if  these  two  nations  were  of  the  Armenians,  and  Asca- 
nez  joined  with  them,  (who  altogether  united  under  Cyrus 
and  Darius,  came  to  the  spoil  of  the  Babylonian  empire,)  we 
shall  err  much  to  call  Askenaz,  Germany  or  Almain^  for  we 
hear  of  no  Swart  Ruttiers  at  that  siege.  But  the  Askenaz 
were  of  those  nations  which  were  either  subject  or  allied  to 
the  Medes  ;  of  which,  if  any  of  them  came  afterwards  into 
Phrygia,  I  know  not;  for  the  dispersion  of  nations  was  in 
after-times  without  account.  But  for  the  opinion  of  Euse* 
bius,  who  makes  them  to  be  Goths  ;  or  that  of  Josephus, 
who  calls  them  lihcgini;  or  of  the  Jews,  who  will  have  thera 
to  be  Almains,  when  they  confirm  it  either  by  scriptures  or 
reason,  I  will  think  as  they  do. 

Of  Riphath,  the  second  son  of  Gomer,  there  is  mention 
in  the  first  of  Chronicles.  Beroaldus  and  Pererius  think 
that  he  wandered  far  off  from  the  rest  of  his  brothers,  and 
therefore  no  memory  of  his  plantation.  But  1  see  nothing 
to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  might  seat  himself  with  the  rest 
of  his  family ;  for  there  wanted  no  room  or  soil  in  those 
days  for  all  the  sons  and  grandchildren  of  Noah.  There- 
fore 1  take  it  to  be  well  understood,  that  the  Riphei  were 
of  Riphath,  which  the  Greeks  afterwards,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  called  tlie  Paphlagones ;  and  Riphei,  sailh  Melanc- 
thon,  signifieth  giants.  These  people  were  very  famous  in 
the  north  parts,  and  in  Sarmatia :  the  most  of  number  and 
power  among  them,  jSamiatarum  gens  vmxima  Henett ; 
"  The  greatest  number  of  the  Sarmatians  were  the  Henetij^ 
who  spoke  the  ancient  Polac :  which  being  first  called  Ri- 
pheij  (for  the  love  of  some  of  their  leaders  or  kings,)  changed 
their  names,  and  became  Heneti,  (a  custom  exceeding  com- 
mon in  those  times,)  and  dwelt  first  in  Paphla^nia,  as  Ho- 
mer witnesseth,  and  so  doth  Apollonius  in  his  Argonautieks: 
now,  when  these  Riphei,  afterwards  Heneti,  sought  new  re- 
gions, they  came  along  the  shores  of  Euxinus,  and  filled  the 
nortli  part  of  Europe,  containing  Russia,  Lithuania,  and 
Polonia.     From  thence  they  crossed  thwart  the  land^  and 
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peopled  lUyria,  desirous,  saith  *  Melancthon,  of  a  wanner 
soil  of  fruit  and  wine.  These  Hcneti,  or  Venetij  whom  Me- 
lanclhon  takcth  to  be  one  people,  filled  all  that  land  between 
the  Baltic  and  Adriatic  sea  5  and  to  this  day  the  name  of 
the  gulf  Venedicus  is  found  in  Russia.  This  nation,  after 
they  were  possessed  of  Lithuania  and  Polonia,  disturbed  the 
plantation  of  the  Boii  and  Hermondurii.  Therefore  it 
seemeth  to  me,  that  of  Riphath  eunie  the  Riphei,  afterwards 
Heneti ;  and  so  thinketh  Arias  Montanus,  hrst  seated  in 
Paphlagonia,  but  in  course  of  time  lords  of  Sannatia,  and 
those  other  parts  before  remembered,  chiefly  between  the 
rivers  of  Vistula  and  Albis.  The  name,  saith  Melancthon, 
signifieth  wandering  or  wanderers,  or  Nomades,  a  people 
which  lived  by  white  meats  and  fruits,  as  indeed  all  nations 
did  in  the  first  ages. 

Of  the  third  son  of  Gomer,  Togorma,  I  have  spoken  al- 
ready :  now  therefore  of  Javan^s  children,  which  were  four; 
Ehsa,  Tharsis,  Cetlnm,  and  Dodanim* 

SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  four  sons  of  Javun ;  and  of  the  double  niguificatioH  of 
Thams,  either  for  0  proper  name  or  for  the  sea, 

OF  Elisa,  or  Elipha^  came  the  ^Eoles;  and  of  this  Elisa 
all  the  Greeks  were  called  Hellenes,  saith  Montanus.  Me- 
lancthon makes  Elisa  the  father  of  the  jEoles  in  Asia  side ; 
others  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  or  irf  both.  And  seeing  the 
Greeks  were  descended  in  general  of  Javan,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ^Eoles  and  the  Elei  took  name  of  Elisa,  his  eldest 
son.  ^  Ezekiel,  s]>caking  of  Tyre,  nameth  the  isles  of  Elisa ; 
Hyacmthiis  et  purpura  de  insulis  EIi?€B  Jacta  sunt  operi- 
maitum  tuum  ;  "  Blue  silk  and  purple  brought  from  the 
'*  isles  of  Elisa  was  thy  covering :"  the  Chaldeans  for  Elisa 
write  Italia,  but  the  Vulgar,  the  Tigurine,  the  Geneva,  and 
Junius  keep  the  word  Elisa ;  and  so  I  think  they  might  do 
with  reason :  for  there  was  not  found  any  such  purple  dye 
in  Italy  in  those  days,  nor  since,  that  I  can  read  of.  But 
those  isles  of  Elisa  were  by  a  l>cttcr  conjecture  the  isles  of 
*  Melauctb.  iu  C^iriou*  '^Ea^jk*  xxvii.  7. 
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Gre<?cc;  and  the  best  purple  was  found  afterwards  at  Tyre 
itself  J  and  l)efore  that,  and  among  the  Cyclades,  and  on  the 

coast  of  Getulia. 

Th arsis,  the  second  son  of  Javan,  inhabited  CiUcia,  of 
which  Tharsis  is  the  metropolis.     Montanus  for  Tharsis  in 
CiHcia,  understands  Carthage  in  Africa ;  but  (reserving  the 
respect  due  to  so  learned  a  man)  he  w^as  much  mistakeii  in 
that  conjecture.     The  Chaldean  ]>araphrast  puts  Carthage 
for  Tharsis,  but  it  hath  no  authority  nor  waiTant  of  reason 
therein.     So  likewise,  where  it  is  written,  that  the  ships  of 
Solomon  went  every  three  years  to  Tharsis,  and  brought 
thence  gold,  silver,  elephants'"  teeth,  &c.  the  Chaldean  pa- 
raph rast  translates  Tharsis,  AJrka.     But  Solomon's  ships 
were  prepared  in  the  Red  sea  at  Ezion-gaber,  in  the  bay  of 
Elana,  near  unto  Madian,  where  Jethro,  Moses's  father-in- 
law,  inhabited  ;  a  province  of  Arabia  Petriea,  Idumea,  or  of 
the  Chusites;    and  they  sailed  to  the  higher  part  of  the 
East  Indies,     For  it  had  been  a  strange  navigation  to  have 
spent  three  years  in  the  passage  between  Judea  and  Car- 
tilage, or  any  other  part  of  Africa,  which  might  have  been 
sailed  in  six  or  ten  days.    And  if  so  great  riches  might  have 
been  found  within  the  bounds  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  all 
the  other  neighbouring  princes  would  soon  have  entertained 
that  trade  also.     But  this  enterprise  of  Solomon  is  in  this 
sort  w  ritten  of  in  the  first  of  Kings :  Aho  king  Solomon 
made  a  navy  qf^hip^  in  Ezimh-gaber^  whuk  is  hedde  Elath 
and  the  brink  of  the  Red  sea  in  tfie  land  of  Edom  :  and  Hi- 
ram  sent  with  the  navy  Ms  servants^  thai  were  mariners, 
and  had  knowledge  of  the  mu^  with  tlie  servants  ofSohirum: 
and  tlwy  came  to  Ophir^  andjetehedjrmn  thcneejbur  hun^ 
dred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold^  &c.     But  as  the  nations 
about  Pontus  thought  no  sea  in  the  world  like  unto  their 
own,  and  doubted  whether  there  were  any  other  sea  but  that 
only  ;  {whereof  it  came  that  Pontm^  was  a  word  used  for  the 
sea  in  general;)  so  l>ecausc  the  Israelites  and  the  Phfenteiaus 
knew  no  other  sea  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  be- 
ginning; and  that  the  people  of  Tharsis  hat!  the  greatest 
ships,  and  were  the  first  navigators  in  those  paits  with  such 
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vessels,  tlicy  were  therefore  called  men  of  the  sea ;  .and  the 

word  Tkarsis  Used  often  for  the  sea.     And  whereas  it  is 
said  that  the  ships  of  Solomon  went  every  three  years  to 
Tharsis,  that  phrase  is  not  strange  at  aJI ;  for  we  use  it  or- 
,  dinarily  wheresoever  we  navigate,  namely,  that  the  king's 
chips  are  gone  to  the  sea,  or  that  they  are  set  out  every 
[  year,  or  every  three  years  to  the  sea  ;  and  therefore  Tharsis 
[was  not  therein   named,  either  for   Carthage,    Africa,    or 
India,  but  used  for  the  sea  itself.     But  in  this  place  Tharsis 
IS  truly  taken  for  Tliarsisj  the  chief  city  in  Cilicia,  founded 
by  Tharsis  the  second  son  of  Javan,  or  by  his  successors,  in 
memory  of  their  first  parent.     To  this  city  arrived  Alex, 
Maeedon,  before  he  gave  the  first  overthrow  to  Darius;  and 
casting  himself  into  the  river  to  bathe  and  wash  his  body, 
j  he  fell  into  an  extreme  fever,  and  great  danger  of  death  : 
'  and  in  this  city  of  Tharsis  was  St.  Paul  born.     Now  this 
agreeth  with  the  reason  and  nature  of  a  plantation.     For 
(Gomer  and  his  other  sons  inhabiting  Asia  the  Less,  and 
that  part  of  Syria  adjoining)  Javan,  who  was  to  pass  over 
the  sea  into  Greece,  took  the  edge  of  the  same  coast,  and 
first  planted  the  lones  on  that  shore ;  gave  the  islands  be- 
tween Asia  the  Less  and  Greece,  to  Elisa,  and  left  Tharsis 
upon  the  sea-side  in  Cilicia,  of  whom  that  city  took  name. 

The  third  son  of  Javan  was  Cethim,  of  whom  were  the 
Romans  and  Italians,  saith  Beroaldus ;  but  I  allow  better  of 
JVIelancthon^'s  opinion,  who  makes  Cethim  the  father  of  the 
Macedonians.  Cethim  is  a  voice  plural,  saith  he,  and  sig- 
nifieth  percus^wres^  though  in  that  respect  it  may  be  meant 
by  either.  But  it  seemeth  more  probabie  that  place  of 
Isaiah  xxiii.  according  to  Melancthon,  had  relation  to 
Alexander  and  the  Macedonians :  Hcec  eajmnitm  ah  Esai 
proidivta  est^  qui  capife  vicesimo  terfio  inqutt^  vaittiros  esse 
eversores  Tyri  ew  terra  Cittim ;  *'  This  calamity ^"^  saith 
Melancthon,  *^  was  foreshewed  by  Isaiah  the  prophet,  who  in 
**  the  9Sd  chapter  pronounced,  that  the  destroyers  of  Tyre 
**  were  to  come  out  of  Cittim. ""  And  although  the  children 
of  Israel  esteemed  all  men  islanders  which  came  to  them  by 
sea,  and  separate  from  that  continent,  (and  so  also  Cittim 
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iiiight  be  taken  for  Italy,  saitli  Bcroaklus,)  yet  we  must 
take  the  first  iK^rft^nuanee  of  tlie  former  proplieej,  which 
took  effect  by  tlie  itestruetion  of  the  Tyrians  by  Alexander; 
who  after  seven  iiionlhs'  siege  entered  that  proud  city,  and 
cut  in  pieces  seven  thousand  principal  citizens,  strangleci 
two  thousaixd,  and  changed  the  freedom  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand others  into  bondage  and  slavery.  Now,  that  Macedon 
was  taken  for  Cethim,  it  apjieareth  plainly  in  the  first  of 
the  Maccabees,  in  these  words :  Afler  that  Alea:andcr  the 
Maecdoman^  the  smi  qf\PhiUp^  wentjbrth  of  the  land  qfCe- 
thim^  and  slew  Darius  ^^t^^g'  of  the  Permins  and  Mtdes. 
Josephus  sets  Cethiin  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  in  which,  saith 
he,  there  remaineth  the  city  Citium,  the  country  of  Zeno 
the  philosopher,  (witness  Laertius,)  which  city  Pintus  ujwn 
Eiiekiel  affirmeth,  that  it  stood  in  St.  J er omen's  time*  So  it 
may  be,  that  all  the  islands  in  ancient  times  by  the  Hebrews 
were  called  the  islands  of  Cethim  ;  and  in  that  sense  might 
Cyprus  be  so  called  also  ;  and  yet  because  Tharsis  was  the 
very  next  port  to  Cyprus,  and  directly  over^gainst  it,  it  is 
also  very  probable  that  Cethim  dwelt  by  his  brother  Thar* 
sis:  and  find) tig  that  island  too  strait  for  his  people  after 
they  were  increased,  anti  that  the  rest  of  the  coasts,  both  on 
Asia  side  and  Greece,  were  inhabited  by  his  father  and 
brothers,  he  sent  colonies  over  the  Egean  sea,  and  inhabited 
Macedonia. 

Dodanim  the  fourth  son  of  Javan,  and  the  youngest  bro- 
ther, (by  the  most  opinions,)  sat  down  at  Rhoiles  as  near 
Cethim,  Thai^sis,  and  Elisa,  as  he  could-  For  Dodanim 
and  Rhodanini  are  used  indifferently  by  many  translators: 
the  Hebrew  D  and  the  Hebrew  M  are  so  like,  as  the  one 
may  easily  be  taken  for  the  other,  as  all  Hebricians  affirm. 
There  is  also  found  in  Epirns  the  city  of  Dodona,  in  the 
province  of  Molossia.  And  as  Cethim,  when  he  wanted 
soil  in  Cyprus;  so  Dodanim  {seated  in  a  far  less  island) 
did  of  necessity  send  his  people  further  off;  and  keeping 
along  the  coast,  and  finding  Peloponnesus  in  the  possession 
of  Elisa,  he  passed  a  little  further  on  the  westward,  and 
planted  in  Epirus.     And  though  the  city  of  Dodona  was 
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not  then  tiuilts  or,  perchance,  not  so  ancient  as  Doclanini 

.himself,  yet  his  posterity  might  give  it  that  name  in  me- 
[mory  of  tlieir  first  parent,  as  it  happened  ali  the  world 
I  over.  For  names  were  given  to  cities,  mountains,  rivers, 
and  provinces  J  after  the  names  of  Noah's  children  and 
■  grandchildren  ;  not  in  all  places  by  themselves,  but  by  their 
1  successors  many  years  after ;  every  of  their  families  being 
I  desirous  to  retain  among  them  by  those  memories,  out  of 
,  what  branch  themselves  were  taken,  and  grafted  elsewhere. 
j  And  because  great  kingdonts  w  ere  often  by  new^  conquerors 
I  newly  named,  and  the  greatest  cities  often  iired  and  de- 
I  molished  ;  therefore  those  that  hoped  better  to  perpetuate 
I  their  memories^  gave  their  own  names,  or  the  names  of  their 
ancestors,  to  mountains  and  rivers,  as  to  things  (after  their 
I  judgments)  freest  from  any  alteration^ 

Thus  then  did  Javan  settle  himself  and  his  children  in 
the  edge  and  frontier  of  Asia  the  Less,  towards  the  sea- 
Bhore  ;  and  afterwards  in  Greece,  and  the  islands  and  neigh- 
bour provinces  thereof,  as  Japhet  their  father  had  done 
in  tlie  IxKly  of  the  Lesser  Asia^  together  with  Javan's 
'  brethren  J  Gonierj  Magog,  Madai,  Tubal,  Mesech^  and  tfic 
I  rest  round  about  him.  And  in  like  sort  did  Chush  (the  son 
of  Cham)  people  Babylonia,  Chaldea,  and  the  borders  thereof 
towards  the  west  and  south-w^est :  and  the  sons  of  Chush 
(all  but  Nimrod,  who  held  Babylonia  itself)  travelled  si>uth-- 
ward  in  Arabia  Felix^  and  south -w^est ward  into  Arabia  Pe- 
tra;a ;  the  rest  of  his  children  holding  the  regions  adjoining 
to  Nimrod,  Mizraim,  the  brother  of  Gush,  in  like  manner 
took  tlie  way  of  Egypt ;  and  his  brother  Canaan  the  region 
I  of  Palestina  adjoining.  The  sons  of  Canaan  had  their  por- 
>  tions  in  Canaan,  of  whom  all  those  nations  came,  w^Iiicli  were 
afterwards  the  enemies  both  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  those 
of  the  sons  of  Shem,  which  spread  themselves  towards  the 
w^est,  and  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  sea ;  of  which  I 
shall  sj>eak  hereafter.  But  first  of  the  sons  of  Cham,  or 
Ham,  which  were  four:  Chush,  Mizraim,  Phut,  and  Ca- 
naan. 
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That  the  seat  of  Chush  the  eldest  son  of  Ham  was  in  Arabia,  not  in 
Ethiopia ;  and  of  strange  fables,  and  ill  translations  of  scrip- 
ture, grounded  upon  the  mistaking  of  this  point. 

§.  I. 
OfJosephuss  tale  of  an  Ethiopess  wife  to  Moses,  grounded  on  the 
mistaking  of  the  seat  of  Chush, 
THAT  Ham  was  the  father  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  made 
manifest  in  many  scriptures,  as  in  the  150th  Psalm,  ver.  51. 
Then  Israel  came  to  Egypt,  and  Ja^ob  was  a  stranger  in 
the  Umd  of  Ham:  and  in  the  78th  Psalm,  He  slew  all  the 
Jirstiom  in  Egypt,  even  the  beginning  of  their  strength, 
in  the  tabernacles  of  Ham.  There  is  also  found  a  great 
dty  in  Thebaida  called  Cheramis,  (as  it  were,  the  city  of 
Ham,)  of  which  name  ^  Herodotus  also  discovers  an  island 
in  the  same  region.  -  But  because  Chush  is  the  elder  son  of 
Ham,  it  agreeth  with  order  to  speak  first  of  him.  Now 
though  I  have  already  in  the  description  of  paradise  han- 
dled this  question,  and,  I  hope,  proved  that  Chush  could 
not  be  Ethiopia ;  yet  seeing  it  cometh  now  to  his  turn  to 
speak  for  himself,  I  will  add  some  further  proof  to  the 
former.  For  the  manifestation  hereof  sets  many  things 
straight,  which  had  otherwise  very  crooked  constructions 
and  senseless  interpretations.  Surely,  howsoever  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Josephus  have  herein  failed ;  yet  it  is  manifest 
that  Chush  could  not  be  Ethiopia,  but  Arabia,  to  wit,  both 
that  Arabia  called  Petrsea,  and  a  part  of  Arabia  the  Happy 
and  the  Desert :  which  regions  Chush  and  the  Chusites  pre- 
sently planted,  after  they  left  Babylonia  to  Nimrod,  wherein 
they  first  sat  down  altogether.  And  there  is  nothing  which 
so  well  cleareth  this  controversy  as  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  place,  Numb.  xii.  1.  where  Moses's  wife  is  called  a 
Chusite ;  together  with  some  places  which  speak  of  Nabu- 
chodonosor's  conquests.  For  whereas  Josephus  and  the 
Septuagint  in  the  place,  Numb.  xii.  1.  as  also  elsewhere,  un- 

^  Herod,  in  Euterpe. 
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derstand  Chush  for  Ethiopia,  we  must  give  credit  to  Moses 
liiinself  tlierein  ;  and  thon  it  will  appear  that  Joseph  us  was 
grossly  mistaken,  or  vainly  led  by  his  own  invention,  For 
Joseph  us  presuming  that  Chusli  was  Ethiopia,  and  there- 
fore that  the  wife  of  Moses  (which  in  scripture,  Num.  xii.  1, 
is  called  a  woman  of  Cush)  was  a  woman  of  the  land  of 
Ethiopia,  fcigneth  that  Tharbis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  fell  in  love  with  the  person  and  fame  of  Moses, 
while  he  besieged  Saba  her  father's  city ;  and  to  the  end  to 
obtain  Moses  for  her  liusband,  she  practised  to  betray  l>oth 
her  parents,  country,  and  fiiends,  with  the  city  itself,  and 
to  deliver  it  into  Moses's  hands.  The  tale  (if  it  be  worth 
the  reciting)  lieth  thus  in  Josephus.  After  he  had  de- 
scribed the  strength  of  the  Ethiopian  city  Meroe,  which  he 
saith  at  length  Cambyses  called  so  from  the  name  of  his 
sister,  (the  old  name  being  Saba,)  he  goeth  on  in  these 
words :  ^  liic  ciim  Moses  desldere  ea^erdtum  otwsum  (Egre 
ferrety  lioste  non  andente  mantis  cmuererej  tale  qulddam 
accuUt,  Erat  lEtkmpum  regi  Jilia^  nomine  Tharhu^  &c. 
which  tale  hath  this  sense  in  English :  "  When  Moses  was 
«t  grieved  that  his  army  lay  idle^  because  the  enemy  besieged 
**  durst  not  sally  and  come  to  handy  strokes,  there  happened 
**  this  accident  in  the  mean  while.  The  Ethiopian  king  had 
'*  a  daughter  called  Tharbis,  who  at  sume  assaults  given  be- 
"  held  the  person  of  Moses,  and  withd  admired  his  valour. 
*^  And  knowing  that  Moses  had  ni>t  only  upheld  and  restoretl 
^**  the  falling  estate  of  the  Egyptians,  but  had  also  brought 
the  conquering  Ethiopians  to  the  very' brink  of  subver- 
^*'  sion  ;  these  things  working  in  her  thoughts,  together  with 
"  her  own  affection,  which  daily  increased,  she  made  means 
to  send  unto  him  by  one  of  her  trustiest  servants  to  offer 
f**  herself  unto  him^  and  become  his  wife;  which  Moses  on 
**  this  condition  entertained,  that  she  should  first  deliver 
L  **  the  city  into  his  possession  :  whereunto  she  condescend- 
ing, and  Moses  having  taken  oath  to  perform  this  con- 
"  tract,  l>oth  the  one  and  the  other  were  instantly  per- 
"  formed ;' 
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A  dispute  againjit  the  tale  of  Joseph  us. 
THIS  talc  (whereof  Moses  hatli  not  a  word)  hath  Jose- 
phus  fashioned,  and  therein  also  vitterly  mistaken  himself, 
ill  iiaiTiing  a  city  of  Arabia  for  a  citv  of  Ethiopia  ;  as  he 
names  Ethiopia  itself  to  have  been  the  country  of  Moses's 
wife,   when    indeed  it  was  Arabia.     For  Saba   is  not   in 
Ethiopia,  but  in  Arabia,  as  both  Strabo  and  all  other  geo- 
graphersj  ancient  and  modern,  teacli  us,  saying,  timt  the 
Sabeans  are  Arabians,  and   not  Ethiopians;  except  Jose- 
ph us  can  persuade  us  that  the  queen  of  Saba,  which  came 
from  the  south  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  were  a 
negro,  or  black-moor.      And   though    Damianus  a    Goes 
speaks  of  certain  letters  to  the  king  of  Portugal  from  Prestcr 
John  of  the  Abissioes;  wherein  that  Ethiopian  king  would 
persuade  the  Portugals  that  he  was  descended  of  the  queen 
of  Saba  and  of  Solomon  ;  yet  it  doth  no  where  appear  in  the 
scriptures  that  Solomon  had  any  son  by  that  great  princess: 
which  had  it  been  true,  it  is  likely  that  when  Sishac  king 
of  Egypt  invaded  Roboam,  and  sacked  Jerusalem,  his  bro- 
ther, (the  son  of  Saba  and  Solomon^)   who  joined   upon 
Egypt,  would  both  have  impeached  that  enterprise,  as  also 
g^ven  aid  and  succour  to  Roboam  against  Jeroboam,  who 
drew  from  him  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  to  his  ow^u   obe- 
dience.    Neither  is  it  any  thing  against  our  opinion  of  Mo 
ses's  wife,  to  have  been   an  Arabian,  that  the  scriptures 
teach  us,  that  Moses  married  the  daughter  of  Jethro,  priest 
of  Midian,  or  Madian  :   whicli  standing  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  Red  sea,  over^against  the  body  of  Egypt,  and  near 
Esion  Gaber,  where  Solomon  provided  Ids  fleet  for  India,  in 
the  region  of  Etlom,  may  well  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of 
Arabia,  as  the  Red  sea  is  called  Sinus  Arabicus.    For  Edu-- 
msea  joineth  to  the  tribe  of  Juda  by  the  north,  to  Arabia 
Petra?a  by  the  east,  to  the  Mediterranean  by  the  west,  and 
to  the  Red  sea  by  the   south-east.     Anil  if  we  mark  the 
way  which  Moses  took  when  he  left  Egypt,  aiid  conducted 
Israel   thence,  it  will  appear  that  he  was  no  stranger   in 
Arabia;  in  the  border  whereof,  and  in  Arabia  itself,  he  had 
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formerly  lived  forty  years;  where  it  seemeth,  that  besides  his 
careful  bringing  up  in  Egypt,  he  was  instructed  by  Jethro  in 
tlie  Egyptians'  learning.  For  Joscphus  confesseth,  and  St 
Stephen  confirmeth*  tliat  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians*  But  on  the  other  side  this  text  makes 
much  against  Josephus,  where  it  is  written  in  Exodus  ii, 
IS.  Therefore  Mmcsfied  from  Phanmk^  and  dwelt  in  tlie 
land  ofMadian^  or  Midian^  and  not  in  Ethiopia.  And  in 
the  5d  chapter  it  is  as  plain  as  words  can  express,  in  what 
region  Madian  w^is^  where  it  is  written.  When  Moses  kept 
ike  sheep  of  Jethro  hujhilierdf^uwy  priest  of  Madian^  and 
drove  the  flock  to  the  desert ,  and  came  to  the  itumntam  of 
God  in  HoreK  Now  that  mount  Horeb  is  not  in  Ethiopia, 
every  infant  knoweth.  And  if  we  may  believe  Moses  him- 
self, then  was  not  the  wife  of  Moses  purchased  in  that  man- 
ner which  Josephus  rejiorteth,  (which  was  for  betraying 
her  country  and  friends,)  neither  had  she  the  name  of 
Tharbis,  but  of  Sippora,  or  Zippora;  neither  was  she  a 
negro,  but  a  Madianitish.    And  as  God  worketh  the  greatest 

[things  by  the  simplest  means,  so  it  pleased  him  from  a 
shepherd  to  call  Moses,  and  after  him  David,  and  by  them 
to  deliver  his  people  first  and  last.     For  ^  Moses  sitting  by 

'  a  well,  (as  disconsolate  and  a  stranger,)  defended  the  daugh- 
ters of  Reguel  from  the  other  shepherds,  and  drew  them 
water  to  water  their  sheep:  upon  which  occasion  {by  Go*i 
ordained)  he  was  entertained  by  Jethro^  whose  daughter  he 
married  ;  and  not  for  any  betraying  of  towns  or  countries. 

From  hence  also  came  Jethro  to  Moses  at  Repliidim,  not 
far  from  Iduma^a,  and  finding  the  insupportable  govern- 
ment of  ftuch  a  multitude^  he  advised  him  to  distribute  this 

■weighty  charge,  and  to  make  governors  and  judges  of  every 
Iribe  and  family.  And  if  Jethro  had  been  an  Ethiopian,  it 
had  been  a  far  progress  for  him  to  have  passed  through  all 
Egypt  with  the  wife  and  children  of  Moses,  and  to  have 
found  Moses  in  the  bonier  of  Iduraaea;  the  Egyptians 
hating  Moses,  and  all  that  favoured  him.     But  the  passing 

'  Exod.  ii, 
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of  Moses  through  Arabia  Petraa,  (which  joineth  to  Madian,) 

proveth  that  Moses  was  well  acquainted  in  those  parts  :  in 
whicli  the  second  time  he  wan  tiered  forty  years,  and  did  by 
these  late  travels  of  his  seek  to  instruct  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  knowledge  of  one  true  God,  before  he  brought  them 
to  the  land  of  plenty  and  rest.  For  he  found  them  nou- 
rished up  with  the  milk  of  idolatry,  and  obstinate  in  the  re- 
Ugion  of  the  heathen ;  and  finding  that  those  stiff  plants 
could  not  be  bowed  or  declined,  either  by  persuasion  or  by 
miracle,  he  wore  them  out  in  the  deserts,  as  God  directed, 
and  grafted  their  branches  anew,  that  from  those  he  might 
receive  fruit,  agreeable  to  his  own  desire  and  God's  corn- 
man  dnients. 

Lastly,  This  opinion  of  Josephus  is  condemned  by  Au- 
gustinus  Chrisamensis,  where  also  he  reprehendeth  Apolli- 
naiis,  who  avowed  that  Moses  had  married  both  Tharbis 
and  Sephora ;  his  own  words  have  this  beginning,  ^  Menti- 
ttir  eiiam  JpoUinaris  duas  nwores  hubuisse  Mosen^  &c. 
"  Apolllnaris  also  lieth  in  affirming  that  Moses  had  two 
**  wives  C  and  who  doth  not  perceive  these  things  feigned  by 
them?  For  it  is  manifest,  that  the  wife  of  Moses  was  Ze- 
phora^  daughter  to  the  priest  or  president  of  Madian  ;  and 
that  Madian  cannot  be  taken  for  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt, 
being  the  same  that  joineth  to  Arabia:  so  far  Chrisa^ 
mensis. 

1.3- 
Chush  ill  €j:pounded  for  Eihiopia\  Ezek.  xxix,  lo. 

NOW  as  Chush  h  by  the  Septuagint  converted  Ethiopia, 
and  the  wife  of  Moses  dierefore  called  .-Ethiopissa  ;  so  in 
the  conquest  of  Nabuchodoncsor  is  Ethiopia  written  for 
Arabia :  for  by  the  wx^rds  of  Ezekiel  it  is  manifest  that  Na- 
buchodonosor  w^as  never  in  Ethiopia.  ^  Behold^  smth  Eze- 
kiel j  (speaking  of  the  person  of  this  great  Assyrian,)  I  come 
upon  thee^  and  upon  thy  rivers^  and  I  will  make  the  land 
of  Egypt  utterly  waste  and  desolate tjrmn  the  tower  of  Se^ 
venek  even  to  the  borders  of  the  blackamoors ;  which  last 
•  Silt,  Senena.  Bibl.  *  Kxek.  xxix.  lo. 
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words  should  have  been  thus  converted :  Jrom  the  tower  of 
Seveneh  to  the  borders  of  ike  Chusites^  or  Arabians ;  he- 
twecn  whicli  two  is  situated  all  Egypt.  For  to  say,  from 
the  borders  of  Seveneh  to  the  Ethiopians^  hath  no  sense  at 
all,  Seveneh  itself  being  the  border  of  Egypt,  confronting 
and  joining  to  Ethiopiaj  or  the  land  of  the  blackamoors.  So 
as  if  Nabuchodonosor's  conquest  had  been  but  between  Se- 
veneh and  the  border  of  Ethiopia,  it  were  as  rauch  to  say, 
and  did  express  no  other  victory  than  the  conquest  of  all 
that  land  and  country  lying  between  Middlesex  and  Buck- 
inghamj  where  both  the  countries  join  together^  or  aU  the 
north  parts  of  England  between  Berwick  and  Scotland :  for 
this  hath  the  same  sense  with  the  former,  if  any  man  sought 
to  express  by  these  two  bounds  the  conquest  of  England, 
Berwick  being  the  north  border  of  England,  as  Seveneh  or 
Syene  is  the  south  bound  of  Egypt,  seated  in  Thebaida, 
which  toucheth  Ethiopia.  But  by  the  words  of  Ezekiel  it 
appear eth  that  Nabuchodonosor  never  entered  into  any 
part  of  Ethiopia,  although  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgar,  the 
Geneva,  and  all  other,  in  effect,  have  written  Ethiopia  for 
Chush, 

§.  4. 
Another  place  of  Ezekiel ,  chap.  xxx.  ver.  9,  in  like  manner  mw- 

taken* 
AND  as  the  former,  so  is  this  place  of  Eisekiel  mistaken, 
by  being  in  this  sort  converted:  In  die  ilia  egredientur 
nuncii  a  Jucie  mea  in  trkribus  ad  conterendam.  MtMopi(B 
confidentiam ;  which  place  is  thus  turned  into  English  by 
the  Genevians ;  In  that  day  shall  there  messengers  gojbrth 
Jrom  m£  in  ships  to  make  the  careless  moors  qf-aid.  Now  the 
l^atin  for  ships  liath  the  Greek  w^ord  trieres  for  iriremeSy 
wliich  are  galleys  of  three  banks,  and  not  ships.  But  that 
in  this  place  the  translation  should  have  been,  as  in  the 
former,  amended  by  using  the  word  Chush,  or  Arabia  for 
Ethiopia,  or  the  black-moors,  every  man  may  see  whicli 
meanly  understandeth  the  geography  of  the  world,  knowing, 
that  to  pass  out  of  Egypt  into  Ethiopia  there  need  no  gal- 
leys nor  nhijis,  no  more  than  to  pass  out  of  Northampton 
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into  Leicestershire  ;  EUiiopia  l>eing  the  con  terminate  region 

with  En^j^it,  ami  not  divided  so  murh  m  hy  a  river*  There- 
fore in  this  place  cjf  Ezekiel  it  was  meant,  that  from  Egypt 
Nabuchotlonosor  should  send  galleys  along  the  coast  of  the 
Reti  sea,  by  which  an  army  might  l>e  transported  into 
Arabia  the  Happy  and  the  Stony,  (sparing  the  long  wea- 
risome march  over  all  Egypt  and  the  deserts  of  Pliaran,) 
which  army  miglit  thereby  surprise  them  unawares  in  their 
security  and  confidence  :  for  when  Nabuchodonosor  was  at 
Seveneh,  within  a  mile  of  Ethiopia,  he  needed  neither 
galley  nor  ship  to  pass  into  it ;  being  all  one  large  and  firm 
land  with  Egypt,  and  no  otherwise  parted  from  it  than  one 
inland  shire  is  parted  from  another ;  and  if  he  had  a  fancy 
to  have  rowed  up  the  river  but  for  pleasure,  he  could  not 
have  done  it ;  for  the  fall  of  Nilus,  (tumbling  over  high  and 
steep  mountains,)  called  €atadup€£  Niliy  were  at  hand. 

Lastly,  As  I  have  already  observed,  the  sons  of  every 
father  seated  themselves  as  near  together  as  possibly  they 
could ;  (Toraer  and  his  sons  in  Asia  tlic  Less ;  Javan  and  his 
sons  in  Greece  and  the  islands  adjoining;  Shem  in  Persia 
and  eastward.  So  the  sons  and  grandchildren  of  Cbush 
from  the  river  of  Gehon,  their  father's  first  seat,  inhabited 
upon  the  same,  or  ujion  some  other  contiguous  unto  it,  as 
Nimrod  and  Havilah  on  the  one  side,  and  Saba,  Sheba,  and 
Sabtecha,  with  the  rest,  did  on  the  other  side*  And,  to 
conclude  in  a  word,  the  Hebrews  had  never  any  acquaint- 
ance or  fellowship,  any  war,  treaty  of  peace,  or  other  intelli- 
gence w4th  the  Ethiopian  black-moors,  as  is  already  remem- 
bered in  the  chapter  of  paradise, 

l-s. 

A  place  of  Isaiah  xviii.  i.  in  like  inanTier  corrupted  by  taking 
Chmhfor  Ethiopia. 
AND  as  in  these  places  before  remembered,  so  in  divers 
others  is  the  word  Ethiopia  put  for  Arabia  or  Chush,  which 
puts  the  story  (where  it  is  so  understood)  quite  out  of  square; 
one  kingdom  thereby  being  taken  for  another.  For  what 
sense  hath  this  part  of  scripture,  Isaiah  xviii.  Vie  terrce 
cymbalor-um  alarum  qum  est  tram  Jtumma  Ethiopia;  or 
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according  to  the  Sepluagint  in  these  words,  Voi  terrm  no* 

viimt  alarum  qum  est  irmu  Jiuvios  EthmpliB  ?  ''  Woe  to 
**  the  land  shadowing  with  wings,  which  is  beyond  the 
*'  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  sending  ambassadors  by  seoj  even  in 
"  vessels  of  reeds  upon  the  waters."  Vm  ierrtB  mnhros(E 
arte  ,•  **  Woe  to  the  land  of  the  shady  coast,^  saith  Junius. 
The  former  translators  understand  it  in  this  sense  ;  that  the 
waters  are  shadowed  with  the  sails,  which  are  significatively 
called  the  wings  of  the  ships ;  the  oilier^  that  the  coast  of 
the  sea  was  shadowed  by  the  height  of  the  land, 

Bui  to  the  purpose :  that  this  land  here  s}K>ken  of  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah  is  Egypt,  no  interpreter  hath  doubted  ; 
for  they  were  the  Egyptians  that  sent  this  message  to  the 
Israelites  which  Isaiah  repeatethj  and  by  the  former  trans- 
lation every  man  may  see  the  transposition  of  kingdoms ; 
for  hereby  Egypt  is  transj>orted  unto  the  other  side  of 
Ethiopia,  and  Ethiopia  set  next  unto  Judea,  when  it  is  the 
land  of  Chusli  and  Arabia  indeed  that  lieth  between  Judea 
and  Egj^pt,  and  not  Ethiopia,  which  is  seated  under  the 
equinoctial  line-  And  of  this  Beroaldus  asketb  a  material 
question,  to  wit,  What  region  that  should  be  of  which  the 
prophet  speaketh,  and  placeth  it  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethi- 
opia ?  Nrnn  de  igm>ia  agt  regtmic  dlvl  nequit ;  for  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  treateih  of  an  unknown  region.  Now  if 
Ethiopia  itself  be  under  the  equinoctial  hne,  witli  whom  the 
Jews  had  never  any  acquaintance,  why  should  any  man 
dream  that  they  had  knowledge  of  nations  far  beyond  that 
again,  and  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia?  except  we  shall 
impiously  think  that  the  prophet  spake  he  knew  not  what, 
or  used  an  impertinent  discourse  of  those  nations,  which 
were  not  discovered  in  two  thousiuitl  years  iifter,  iidiabiting 
as  far  south  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Bona  Esperanza. 

Thai  upm  the  like  mistaking,  boih  Terrhma  in  the  aionj  of  iie- 
iiaeherihf  and  Zera  in  tfie  story  of  Asa  are  amidvisedbj  made 
Ethiopiam, 
AND  by  this  translation  is  the  story  of  Senacherib  ut- 
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terly  mistaken  in  the  cause  of  his  retreat.  For  Senacherib 
was  first  repulsed  at  Pelusium,  at  the  very  entrance  of 
Egypt  froni  Judea :  when  having  certain  knowledge  that 
Thirrhaca  (which  all  the  interpreters  caJl  king  of  E  Ethiopia) 
was  on  the  way  to  set  on  him,  be  began  to  withdraw  him- 
self; and  fearing  to  leave  his  army  in  two  i>arts,  he  sent 
threatening  messengers  to  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  per- 
suading liim  to  submit  himself;  the  tenor  whereof  is  set 
down  in  tlie  second  of  Kings,  in  these  words :  Have  any  of 
the  gods  of  the  nations  delwered  his  land  mit  ^ilie  hands 
of  the  Mng-  of  Ashur  f  Where  is  the  god  of  Hamah  f  &c- 
By  wliicli  proud  ambassage,  if  he  had  obtained  entrance 
into  Jerusalem  J  he  then  meant  to  have  united  that  great 
army  before  Jerusalem,  commanded  by  Rabsakeh,  with  the 
other  which  lay  before  Pelusium^  a  great  city  upon  the 
branch  of  Nikis  next  Arabia.  For  ^  Senacherib  had  already 
mastered  the  most  part  of  all  those  cities  in  Judea  and  Ben- 
jamin with  a  third  army,  (which  himself  commanded^)  being 
then  at  the  siege  of  Lebna.  But  upon  the  rumour  of  that 
Arabian  army  led  by  their  king  Thirrhakeh,  (whom  '  Josc- 
phus  calls  Tharsices,)  Rabsakeh  hasted  from  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  and  found  Senacherib  departed  from  ^  Lacbish, 
and  set  down  before  Lebna,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Eleutheropolis,  as  some  have  supposed.  But  while  he  had 
ill  succesii  at  Pelusium,  and  feared  Thirrhakeh,  God  \\m\- 
self,  whom  he  least  feared ,  struck  his  army  before  Jerusalem 
by  the  angel  of  his  power,  &o  as  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  were  found  dead  in  the  place,  as  in  the  life  of  He- 
zekiah is  hereafter  more  largely  written.  And  that  this 
army  of  Thirrhakeh  was  from  Arabia^  Josephus  himself 
makes  it  plain.  For  he  confesseth^  in  the  tenth  book  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Jewish  Antiquities,  that  it  was  come  to 
Senacherib'*s  knowledge,  that  the  army  which  was  a  foot 
(both  to  relieve  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews)  marched  to- 
wards him  by  the  way  of  the  de&ert.    Now  the  desert  which 
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lay  indtffereTit  between  *  Jerusalem  and  Pelusinni,  was  that 
of  Pharan,  or  Sur,  which  also  touchetli  on  the  three 
Arabias,  to  ^vit,  the  Stony,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  the  Desert, 
and  the  Happy;  and  by  no  other  way  indeed  could  the 
Arabians  come  on  to  succour  either.  Pehisium  or  Jerusalem- 
But  that  there  is  any  desert  between  Felusium  and  the 
south  part  of  Egypt,  hath  never  yet  been  heard  of  or  de- 
scribed by  any  cosmographer  or  historian.  So  then  this 
scripture  of  the  second  of  Kings,  verse  the  ninth,  hath  the 
same  mistaking  as  the  rest.  For  here  the  word  Ckitsk  is 
also  translated  Ethiopia ;  and  in  this  sense  have  all  the  in- 
terpreters, but  Junius,  expressed  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
verse:  He  iward  also  men  say  of  Thirrluikeh  hing  of 
Ethiopiu^  &c-  whereas  it  should  have  been  thus  converted 
with  Junius:  Andiens  autem  de  Thirrh^Jceh  rege  Chnshii 
'^  He  heard  also  of  Thirrhakeh  king  of  tlie  Chusites."*^  For 
they  were  the  Chusites  and  Arabians  whose  houses  and 
cities  were  next  tlie  fire,  and  upon  whom  the  very  smoke  of 
Judah  flaming  was  blown,  being  their  nearest  neighbours : 
and  so  were  not  the  Ethiopian  black-moors  under  the  equi- 
noctial, whom  neither  war  nor  peace  (which  discovereth  all 
regions)  ever  found  out,  saith  ™Pliny«  For  this  king  was 
no  more  king  of  Ethiopia  than  Zerah  was,  who  invaded 
*!  Asa  king  of  Judah,  with  an  army  of  a  million  and  three 
thousand  chariots.  Indeed,  how  such  an  army  and  those 
chariots  should  pass  through  all  Egypt,  (the  kings  of  Egypt 
being  mighty  kingSj)  let  all  men  that  know  how  these  re- 
gions are  seated,  and  how  far  distant,  judge.  For  princes 
do  not  easily  permit  armies  of  a  million  to  run  through 
them ;  neither  was  there  ever  any  such  strength  of  black- 
moors  heard  of  in  that  part  of  the  world,  or  elsewhere. 
Neither  are  these  Ethiopians  such  travellers  or  conquerors ; 
and  yet  is  this  king  Zerah  also  called  king  of  Ethiopia. 
But  the  word  Chush  being  first  so  converted  for  Ethiopia, 
the  rest  of  the  interpreters  (not  looking  into  the  seats  of 
kingdoms,  or  the  possibilities  of  attempts,  or  invasions)  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  the  former  mistakings. 

*  Lib.  lo.  cap.  i.  •"  Pliu.  L  5.  c.  9.  "  i  Cbron.  xiv. 
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§.7. 
A  further  expoiUlon  of  the  place^  Isaiah  xvuu  1, 

CONCERNING  these  words  in  that  18th  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  navium  cdarum^  **  winged  ships,^  (so  the  Scptuagint 
turn  it,)  or  cymbalo  alarum^  (according  to  the  Latin,)  **  sails 
**  whistling  in  the  winds,^  or  terns  umbros(B  orce^  (after  Ju- 
nius,) "  the  land  of  a  shadowed  coast,"^  or  '*  the  land  sha- 
**  do  wing  with  wings,"*^  as  our  EngUsh  Geneva  hath  it.  The 
two  first  interpretations  of  the  Septuagint  and  St.  Jerome 
have  one  sense  in  effect •  For  the  sails  are  commonly  called 
the  wings  of  a  ship ;  and  we  use  to  say  ordinarily  when  our 
ships  sail  slowly,  that  she  wanteth  wings  ;  that  is,  when  her 
sails  are  either  worn  or  too  narrow;  and  we  also  use  the 
same  phrase  of  the  wind  whistling  in  the  sails.  And  it  may 
be  that  the  Egyptians  employed  so  many  of  those  small 
ships,  as  their  sails  were  said  to  give  a  shadow  over  the  Red 
sea.  But  to  make  both  interpretations  good,  Pintus,  upon 
Isaiah,  affirmeth,  that  the  word  sabal  doth  signify  both  to 
shadow  and  to  gingle,  which  is,  to  make  a  kind  of  cymba- 
line  sound ;  so  as  the  meaning  of  this  place,  saith  Pintus,  is 
this :  Woe  to  tJiee^  O  Egypt^  which  dost  promise  to  others 
safeguard  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings ;  which  indeed 
seemeth  to  agree  with  the  argument  of  the  18th  chapter  of 
Isaiah ;  and  this  phrase  is  often  elsewhere  used^  as  in  the 
16th  Psaln»,  Sub  umbra  akirum  tuarum  protege  me ;  *'  De- 
"  fend  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings."  The  boats  of 
reed  spoken  of  arc  of  two  kinds ;  either  of  basket- willow 
covered  with  hides,  (as  anciently  in  Britain,)  or  a  tree  made 
hollow  in  the  bottom,  and  built  upon  both  sides  with  canes. 
Of  the  one  sort  I  have  seen  in  Ireland,  of  the  other  in  the 
Indies. 

SECT.  XI. 

Of  the  piankition  and  (miiquities  of  Eg^pL 

That  MizTdim  the  chief  planter  of  Egfpt^  and  the  rest  of  the  som 
of  Ham,  were  seated  in  order,  one  by  another. 
THE  second  son  of  Ham  was  Mizraim^  who  (according 
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to  the  place  of  a  second  brother)  was  sent  somewhat  furtlier 
off  to  mhabit.  For  Chush  first  possessed  Chaldea  on  the 
west  side  of  Gehon  chiefly ;  and  from  thence,  as  he  in- 
creased in  people,  so  he  entered  Arabia,  and  by  time  came 
to  the  border  of  the  Red  sea,  and  to  the  south-east  side  of 
Judea*  Mizraim'^s  brother,  with  Phut,  passed  over  into 
Africa.  Mizraim  held  Egypt ;  and  Phut,  as  a  third  bro- 
ther, was  thrust  further  off  into  Mauritania.  Canaan  took 
the  sea-coast,  and  held  the  side  of  Palestina ;  and  these  four 
brothers  possessed  all  that  tract  of  land,  from  Gehon  in 
Chaldea,  as  far  to  the  we^t  as  the  Mediterranean  sea ;  com- 
prehending all  Arabia  Deserta,  and  Petraea,  all  Canaan 
which  embraceth  Galilea,  Samaria,  and  Judea,  with  the 
two  Egypts ;  whereof  the  nether  is  bounded  by  Memphis 
I  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  north  ; 
and  Thebaida,  called  the  Upper  Egypt,  stretcheth  itself  to- 
wards the  sooth  as  far  as  Syene,  the  border  of  the  Ethio- 
pians or  black-moors*  All  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Africa 
westward,  Phut  peopled ;  which  brothers  had  not  any  other 
nation  or  family  that  dwelt  between  them.  And  in  the 
same  manner  did  all  their  sons  again,  and  all  the  sons  of  the 
rest  of  Noah's  children,  sort  themselves. 

Of  the  time  about  which  the  mime  of  Egtfpt  began  to  be  known  ; 

and  of  ike  Egyptlau»^  lunar ij  years,  which  made  their  antiquities 

seem  the  more  fabulous, 

THIS  flourishing  kingdom,  ]X)ssessed  hy  Mizraim, 
changed  her  ancient  name,  and  became  Egypt^  at  such  time 
as  jEgyptus,  (otherwise  Ramesees,  as  some  think,)  the  son 
of  Belus,  chased  thence  his  elder  brother  Danaus,  shifting 
him  into  that  part  of  Greece  now  called  Morea,  by  whom 
the  Argives  were  made  Danai,  abandoning  their  proper 
names ;  which  happened  877  years  after  the  Aock!,  in  the 
time  of  Joshua,  as  St.  Augustine  conjectureth  out  of  Euse- 
bius.  But  in  Homer^s  Odysses  it  appeareth  that  the 
Egyptians  were  so  called  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
And  before  this,  Egypt  was  known  by  divers  other  names, 
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as  Oceana,  Aria,  Osirianaj  &c*  And  MaiK'thoii  (whom  Jo- 
seph us  citcth  in  his  first  btxik  against  Appion)  numbereth 
all  the  kings  of  Egypt  after  Moses's  departure,  who  con- 
sumed 393  years.  By  which  other  men  conjecture,  that  the 
Egyptians  took  on  them  tliat  name  330  years  after  Joshua, 
and  about  1000  years  after  the  flood.  But  where  Joseph  us 
in  the  same  book  taketh  Israel  to  be  those  Hycsos,  which 
he  also  calleth  pastort'^y  or  shepherds,  which  are  said  to  have 
reigned  in  Egypt  511  years,  wljorn  also  he  calleth  his  ances- 
tors; (meaning  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews;)  in  this  I  am  sure 
he  was  grossly  deceived, or  tliat  he  vainly  boasted ;  for  the  Is- 
raelites had  no  such  dominion  as  Manethon  fejgneth :  nor 
abode  in  Egypt  so  long  a  time  by  many  years. 

Of  the  Egyptian  antiquities  there  are  many  fancies  in 
Trogus,  Herodotus,  Pbto,  Diod.  Siculus,  Mela,  and  others. 
For  they  affirm,  saitli  Pomp.  Mela,  that  there  had  reigned 
in  Egypt  330  kings  before  Amasis,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Cyrus ;  and  that  they  had  memory  and  story  of  13,000 
years;  and  that  the  stars  had  four  times  changed  their 
course,  and  the  sun  twice  set  in  the  east.  These  riddles 
are  also  rife  among  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians,  who  dare 
affirm  that  they  are  more  ancient  than  Jupiter  and  the, 
moon ;  whereof  Ovid  : 

°  Jnie  Jovem  geniiiwi  terras  iiabume  feruntur 
Arcades^  ei  luna  gem  prior  illufuit. 

The  Arcadians  the  earth  inhabited 

Ere  yet  the  moon  did  sbme,  or  Jove  was  bred. 

But  for  those  13,000  years  it  may  well  be  true ;  seeing  it 
is  certain  that  the  Egyptians  reckon  their  years  by  mimths, 
which  makes  after  that  account  not  above  1000  or  1100 
years,  whether  we  take  their  months  or  lunary  years  to  have 
been  of  the  first  kind,  of  twenty-seven  days  and  eight  hours, 
or  otherwise  twenty -nine  days  and  twelve  hours,  or  after 
any  other  of  those  five  diversities  of  their  lunary  years, 

°  DeFai^t.  1.  r. 
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Of  certain  vam  assertiom  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptiam, 

GERAEDUS  MERCATOR,  in  his  Chronology,  rea- 
soneth  for  the  Egyptians'  antiquity  in  this  manner^  that  the 
sixteenth  dynasty  (where  Eusebius  begins  to  reckon  the 
Egyptians'  limes)  had  beginning  with  the  general  flood; 
and  that  therefore  the  first  of  the  other  fifteen  reached  the 
creation,  or  soon  after  it.  To  which  conjecture  of  Merca- 
tor,  Pererius  maketh  this  answer }  that  therein  Mercator 
was  first  deceivetl,  because  he  taketh  it  for  granted,  that 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  dynasty  was  at  once  with  the 
general  flood;  whicli  Eusebius  maketh  292  years  after,  and 
in  the  time  of  Abraham.  Secondly,  Mercator  maketh  the 
beginning  of  the  shepherds'  dynastia,  (Ijeing  in  number  the 
seventeenth,)  in  the  time  of  their  first  king,  Saltis,  to  have 
been  in  the  year  of  the  world  1846,  which  Eusebius  findeth 
in  the  w^orld's  age  2140.  For  the  sixteenth  dynastia  was 
begun  but  in  the  ^2d  year  after  the  flood,  as  they  account, 
and  continued  190  years.  Thirdly,  whereas  Mercator  mak- 
eth every  dynastia  to  endure  115  years,  Eusebius  reckoneth 
many  of  tliem  at  less  than  100  years;  for  the  twenty-eighth 
had  but  six  years,  the  twenty-ninth  but  twenty,  and  the 
thirtieth  but  eighteen  years, 

Now^  Annius,  in  his  supplement  of  Manethon,  affinneth, 
that  all  these  fifteen  dynasties  lasted  but  162  years;  and 
that  the  first  of  the  fifteen  began  but  in  the  131st  year  after 
the  flood ;  so  as  where  Mercator  makes  all  the  fifteen  to 
precede  the  flood,  and  the  sixteenth  to  have  been  then  in 
being  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  Annius  makes  them  all  after 
it.  But  the  contrariety  of  falsehood  cannot  be  hidden, 
though  disguised*  For  Annius  had  forgotten  his  former 
opinion  and  assertion,  that  it  was  in  the  131st  year  that 
Nimrod,  with  the  sons  of  Noah,  came  into  the  valley  of  Shi* 
naar ;  so  he  forgets  the  time  which  was  consumed  in  the 
building  of  Babel ;  and  that  l>efore  the  confusion  of  speech 
there  was  no  dispersion,  nor  far-off*  plantation  at  all.  And 
tliough  he  hastily  conveyed  Gomer  into  Italy,  and  Tubalinto 
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Spain,  in  ihe  ivnih  year  of  Ninirocrs  reign,  (which  was  ten 
years  after  his  arrival  into  Babylonia,)  yet  herein  he  is  more 
nnadvised.  For  lie  makes  Egy])!  possessed,  and  a  govern- 
ment established  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  arrival  of  Nim- 
rod  into  Shinaar,  before  all  partition,  or  any  expedition  far 
off  or  near  in  question  |  for  Jrom  ilience  (that  is,  from  Ba- 
l)el)  did  the  Lord  scatter  tliem  npofi  ail  the  earth, 

AgainH  Pererius ;  that  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that  Egypt  was  peo' 
pled  within  aoo  yean  after  the  creation ;  at  leasts  tfmi  both  it 
and  the  most  part  of  the  world  were  peopled  Itefore  ihe  flood. 
BUT  whereas  Pererius  seeketh  to  overthrow  this  anti- 
quity of  the  Egyptians,  touching  their  dynasties,  (which 
Eusebius  doth  not  altogether  destroy,  but  lessen,)  I  do  not 
find  any  great  strength  in  this  opinion  of  Pererius,  to  wit, 
that  it  was  either  unlikely  or  im|>ossible  that  Egypt  should 
be  peopled  within  100  or  SOO  years  after  Adam,  in  the  first 
age.  And  whereas  he  supjjoseih  that  it  was  not  inhabited 
at  all  before  the  general  floodj  I  do  verily  believe  the  con- 
trary ;  and  that  not  only  of  Egypt,  but  the  better  part  of 
all  the  world  was  then  peopled ;  Pererius^s  w^ords  are  these: 
QtiOffUHh  cnim  primos  nmndi  ducentos,  vel  ettam  centum 
annm  Adami  prohs  adeo  muUiplkari  p/otuiiy  ut  ad  JEgyp^ 
turn  liMpic  habitandum  et  eomplendum  propagatu  sit^  &c. 
**  For  how  could  the  children  of  Adam  be  so  multiplied  in 
*'  the  first  two  hundred,  or  in  the  first  hundred  years  of  the 
**  world,  and  so  propagated  as  to  inhabit  and  fill  Egypt?. 
**  For  allowing  this,""  isaith  Pererius,  "  we  must  also  confess, 
*'  that  there  were  then  both  the  Assyrians  and  other  na- 
*'  tions,'' 

Now  seeing  the  scriptures  are  silent  herein,  and  that  it  is 
no  jioint  of  our  saving  belief,  it  is  lawful  for  every  man  to 
be  guided  in  this  and  the  like  questions  by  the  best  reason, 
circumstance,  and  likelihood ;  and  herein,  as  in  the  rest,  I 
protest  that  I  ilo  not  gainsay  any  nian^s  opinion  out  of  any 
crossing  or  cavilling  humour;  for  1  think  it  the  part  of 
every  Christian,  rather  to  reconcile  diiTerences,  where  there 
is  possibility  of  union,  than  out  of  froward  subtilty,  and 
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prejudicatc  resolvedness,  to  maintain  factions  needless,  and 
dangerous  contentions. 

First  therefore  to  this  opinion,  that  Egypt  was  not  planted 
so  soon  after  Adam,  no,  not  at  all  before  the  flood,  I  say 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  give  a  less  increase  to  the 
sons  of  Adam  tlian  to  the  sons  of  Noah,  Por  their  length 
of  life,  which  exceeded  tliose  whicli  came  after  the  flood 
double,  and,  after  a  few  years,  treble,  is  an  infallible  proof 
of  their  strength  and  ability  to  beget  many  children ;  and 
at  that  time  they  observed  no  degrees  of  kindred  nor  con- 
sanguinity. And  that  there  was  a  speedy  increase  of  peo- 
ple, and  in  great  numbers,  it  may  in  some  sort  appear  by 
this,  that  Cain,  who  {beuig  fearful  that  the  death  of  Abel 
would  have  been  revenged  on  him,)  withdrew  himself  from 
the  rest,  which  were  afterwards  begotten,  and  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Nod,  and  there,  by  the  help  of  his  own  issues,  built 
a  city,  called  Enoch,  after  the  name  of  his  first-born»  Now 
if  it  be  gathered  that  Nirarod  came  into  the  valley  of  Shi- 
naar  w^th  so  many  multitudes,  as  sufficed  to  build  the  city 
and  tower  of  Babel ;  and  that  to  this  increase  there  was 
given  but  ISO  years  by  Bcrosus,  and  after  the  account  of 
the  scriptures  (reckoning,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  by 
the  birth  of  Arphaxad,  Selah,  Heber,  and  Phaleg)  but  101 
years :  I  see  no  cause  to  doubt,  but  that  in  the  infancy  of 
the  first  age,  when  the  bodies  of  men  were  most  perfect, 
even  within  130  years,  the  same,  if  not  a  greater,  number 
might  be  increased  ;  and  so  within  seventy  years  after,  (that 
is,  by  such  time  as  the  world  had  stot)d  5^00  years,)  as  well 
Assyria,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  might  \ye  jxissessed  before  the 
flood,  as  they  were  within  the  same  or  less  time  after  it. 
Neither  doth  it  agree  with  the  circumstance,  or  true  story  of 
the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empire,  that  all  those  people, 
wiiich  were  increased  in  the  first  100  or  130  years  after  the 
flood,  came  into  Shinaar  and  Babylonia.  For  that  ever 
Noah  himself  came  out  of  the  east,  as  there  is  no  scripture 
or  authority  to  prove  it,  so  all  probable  conjecture  and  rea- 
son itself  denies  it.  Again,  those  multitudes  and  powerful 
numbers,  which  Semiramis  (but  the  third  from  NimrtKl) 
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found  in  India,  considered  with  her  own  amiy  of  three  mil- 
lions {and  she  left  imt  all   her  kingdoms  empty)  do    well 
prove,  that  if  the  workl  tiad  such  plenty  of  people  in  so  few 
years  after  the  floods  it  might  also  be  as  plentifully  filled  in 
like  time  l>efore  it.     For  after  their  own  account  Ninus  go- 
verned Babylonia  and  Assyria  but  292  years  after  the  flood 
of  Noah,     And  these  troops  of  Semiraniis  were  gathered 
out  of  all  those  eastern  kingdoms,  from  Mediate  the  Medi- 
terranean sea ;   when  there  had  now  passed  from  the  flood 
to  the  time  of  this  her  invasion  somewhat  less  or  more  than 
S60  years  ;  for  much  more  lime  the  true  chronology  cannot 
allow;  though  I  confess,  that  in  respect  of  the  strange  great- 
ness of  Seniiramis's  army,  and  the  incredible  multitudes  ga^' 
thered,  this  is  as  short  a  time  as  can  well  be  given.     And  if 
but  one  half  be  true  of  that  which  is  said,  that  her  army, 
consisted  of  1,300,000  footmen,  and  500,000  horsemen,  it 
must  needs  be,  that  long  before  Semiramis''s  reign j  the  great- 
est  part   of  Asia  (whence  her  huge  army  was  gathered) 
was  full  of  people;  yea  Arabia   itself  (much  part  where- 
of is  barren)    must  long   before   this  time   of  Semiramis 
have  been  plentifully  peopled ;  when  Ninus  having  a  deter- 
mination to  make  himself  master  of  all  nation b,  entered  not- 
withstanding in  league  with  the  king  thereof;  whom  there- 
fore he  either  feared,  or  sought  his  assistance.    And  if  Ara- 
bia were  then  so  well  replenished,  I  see  no  cause  hut  Egypt 
might  also  be  peopled.     Now  if  we  may  believe   Trogus 
Pompeius,    (epitomized   by   Justin,   lib*  1.)  Egypt  was  a 
most  flourishing  and  magnificent  nation  before  Ninus  was 
born.     For  these  be  his  own  words,  speaking  of  Ninus: 
Fitere  guideni  temporibus  antiqitwribtts   Vejcoris  rex  .^E- 
gyptiy  8cc.    "  But  there  were  in  times  more  ancient j  Vexoris 
"king  of  Egypt,   and    Tanais    king   of   the    Scythians; 
*^  of  which   the  one  invaded   Pontus,  the   other    Egypt."" 
And  how  full  of  people  all  that  part  of  the  world  w^as, 
the  conquests  of  Ninus  witness,    who   subdued   with    no 
small  force  tlie  Armenians,  the  Medes,  and  afterwards  the 
Bactrians;  yea,  all  tliat  whole  body  of  Asia  on  this  side 
India.      For  Diodorus  out  of  Ctesias  nuuiberoth  the    ar- 
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mies,  wherewith  Ninus  invaded  Zoroaster,  at  IjTOOjOOO 
foottneiij  and  S00,000  horsemen  ;  and  the  stories  generally 
shew^  that  though  Zorofister^s  army  was  far  short  of  this, 
yet  it  was  greater  than  any  that  those  parts  of  the  world 
ever  since  beheld.  But  to  what  end  should  I  seek  for  fo- 
reign authority  ?  for  no  man  doubteth  but  that  Egypt  was 
possessed  by  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham  ;  ajid  that  it  was  an 
established  kingdom,  filled  with  many  cities  in  Abraham's 
time,  the  scriptures  tell  us.  And  sure  to  prepare  and  cul- 
tivate a  desolate  and  overgrown  ground j  to  beautify  it  with 
many  cities,  laws,  and  policies,  cannot  be  esteemed  a  labour 
of  a  few  days  ;  and  tlierefore  it  must  be  inhabited  in  a  less 
time  than  ^00  years  after  the  flood  ;  and  in  the  same  timej 
if  not  in  a  shorter,  before  the  flcxni.  For  if  so  many  mil- 
lions of  men  were  found  within  300  years  after  the  general 
flood,  so  as  not  only  Babylon,  and  Assyria,  Bactria,  Ar- 
menia, Media,  Arabia,  Egypt,  PaJestina,  yea,  the  far-off 
Libya  on  the  one  side,  and  India  on  the  other,  and  Scythia, 
inferior  to  neither,  were  all  filled  ;  into  what  small  comers 
could  then  all  those  nations  be  compressed,  which  1656 
years  brought  forth  before  the  flood  f  Even  neces.sity, 
which  cannot  be  resisted,  cast  the  abundance  of  men^s  bo- 
dies into  all  parts  of  the  known  world;  especially,  where 
death  forbarc  the  father,  and  made  no  place  for  the  son,  till 
he  hatl  beheld  living  nations  of  his  ow^n  body. 

Of  some  other  reasom  agaimt  the  opinion  of  Pererivs, 
FOR  what  a  strange  increase  did  the  long  lives  of  the 
first  age  make,  when  they  continued  800  or  900  years. 
Surely,  we  have  reason  to  doubt  that  the  world  could  not 
contain  them,  rather  than  that  they  were  not  spread  over 
llie  \vorld.  For  let  us  now  reckon  the  date  of  our  lives  in 
this  age  of  the  world  ;  wherein  if  one  exceed  fifty  years, 
ken  for  one  are  cut  off"  in  that  passage,  and  yet  we  find  no 
want  of  people  ;  nay,  we  know  the  multitude  such,  as  if  by 
wars  or  pestilence  they  were  not  sometimes  taken  off  by 
many  thousands,  the  earth  with  all  the  industry  of  man 
could-  not  give  them  food.     What  strange  heaps  then  of 
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souls  had  the  first  ages,  wlio  enjoyed  800  or  900  years  as 
aforesaid !  Theiw?  niimlxis,  I  say,  cannot  be  counted  or 
conceived-  For  it  would  conic  to  the  same  reckoning  in 
effect,  as  if  all  those  wliich  have  been  bom  in  Britain  mnce 
three  or  four  hundred  years  before  the  Norman  conquest 
(saving  such  as  by  accident  or  by  violence  were  cut  off) 
were  now  alive ;  and  if  to  these  there  were  added  as  many 
as  by  polygamy  might  have  been  increased.  For  (to  omit 
that  the  giants  and  mighty  ones  of  the  first  a^  observed  no 
law  of  nmtrimony)  it  is  to  be  thought,  that  those  lovers  of 
the  world  and  of  pleasure,  when  they  knew  the  long  and  li- 
beral time  which  nature  had  given  them,  would  not  wil- 
lingly or  hastily  present  themselves  to  any  danger  which 
they  could  fly  from  or  eschew.  For  what  human  argu- 
ment hath  better  persuasion  to  make  men  careless  of  life 
and  fearless  of  death,  than  the  littJe  time  which  keeps  them 
asunder,  and  that  short  time  also  accompanied  with  so  many 
pains  and  diseases,  which  this  envious  old  age  of  the  world 
uiingleth  together,  and  soweth  with  the  seeds  of  mankind  ? 
Now  if  that  Berostis  or  Annius  may  be  alleged  for  suf- 
6cient  authors,  whom  Pererius  himself  in  this  question  cit- 
cth,  then  is  it  by  them  affirmed,  and  by  Josephus  confinned, 
that  the  city  of  Enoch  was  seated  near  Libanus  in  Syria : 
and  if  other  parts  of  SjTia  were  peopled  in  Cain^s  time,  1 1 
see  no  cause  why  PaJestina  (which  is  also  a  province  of  Sy- 
ria) and  Egypt,  which  neighboureth  it,  could  be  left  deso- 
late both  all  the  lifetime  of  Cain,  and  all  those  times  be- 
tween his  death  and  the  flood,  w^hicli  were  by  estimation 
700  or  800  years.  And  sure,  though  this  fragment  of  Be- 
rosus,  with  Annius''s  comment,  be  very  ridiculous  in  many 
places,  (the  ancient  copies  being  coiTupted  or  lost,)  yet  all 
things  in  Berosus  are  not  to  be  rejected .  Therefore  St. 
Jerome  for  such  authors  gives  a  good  rule :  Bonu  eorum 
eliffamiiSy  vitemu^  contraria;  ''  Let  us  choose  what  is  good . 
*'  in  them,  and  reject  the  rest."'  And  certainly  in  the  very' 
beginning  of  the  first  book,  Berosus  agreeth,  in  effect,  with 
Moses,  touching  the  general  flood ;  and  in  that  first  part 
^erosui  affirmeth,  that  those  mighty  men  and  giants  which 
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inhabited  Enoch,  commanded  over  all  nations^  and  sub- 
jected tlie  ttniversal  world:  and  though  that  phrase,  (^  all 
the  world,  be  often  used  in  the  scriptures  for  a  part  thereof, 
as  in  the  second  of  the  Acts ;  That  there  were  dwelling  at 
Jerusalem^  Jews,  m^en  thuijeared  God^  of  every  itation  under 
heaven ;  yet  hj  words  which  follow  in  Berosus,  it  is  plain 
that  his  words  and  sense  were  the  same;  for  he  addeth,j*rom 
the  sutCs  rimn^  to  the  sun's  setting,  which  cannot  be  taken 
for  any  small  part  thereof.  Again,  we  may  safely  conjec- 
ture tliat  Noah  did  not  part  and  proportion  the  world 
among  his  sons  at  adventure,  or  left  them  as  discoverers, 
but  directed  them  to  those  regions  which  he  formerly  knew 
had  been  inhabited.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
earth  was  more  passable  and  easy  to  travel  over  before  the 
flood,  than  after  it.  For  Pererius  himself  confesseth,  that 
Attica  (by  reason  of  mud  and  slime  which  tlie  water  left 
upon  the  earth)  was  uninhabited  SOO  years  after  Ogyges^'s 
flood,  whereby  we  may  gather  that  there  was  no  great  plea- 
sure in  passing  into  far  oountries  after  the  general  deluge, 
when  the  earth  lay,  as  it  were,  incopsed  for  100  or  130 
years  together*  And  therefore  was  the  face  thereof  in  all 
conjecture  more  beautiful  and  less  cumbersome  to  walk  over 
in  the  flrst  age,  than  after  the  general  overflowing. 

5.6. 

Of  the  words  of  Moses^  Gen.  x,  verse  the  last,  whereupon  Pereritig 
grounded  his  opiniofh 

LASTLY,  whereas  Pererius  draws  this  argument  out 
of  the  last  verse  of  the  tenth  of  Genesis,  And  mtt  of  these 
zvere  the  nations  divided  qfler  the  flood :  Quo  sig?iificatur 
taiem  divisioneni  nvn  jfuisse  ante  diluvium ;  "  By  which  it 
"  appeareth,"  saith  Pererius,  "  that  there  was  no  such  di- 
"  vision  before  the  flood  ;^  which  he  also  seeketh  to  confirm 
out  of  the  11th  of  Genesis,  because  the  division  of  tongues 
was  cause  of  the  dispersion  of  the  people*  This  conse- 
quence, Quo  sigyijfieatiir^  &c.  seemeth  to  me  very  weak ; 
the  text  itself  rather  teacheth  the  contrary :  For  out  offhese^ 
saith  Moses,  were  the  nations  divided  in  the  earth  after  the 
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Jlmd;  infcrriTig,  that  befoir  the  flixid  the  nations  were  di- 
vitlod  out  of  others,  tliougli  after  the  fitx>d  out  of  these  onlyij 
But  whatsoever  sense  may  he  gathered  from  this  place,  ye 
it  can  no  way  be  drawn  to  the  times  before  the  flood,  or  to 
any  plantation  or  division  in  that  age;  for  if  there  were 
none  else  among  whom  the  earth  could  he  divided  after  the 
flood,  but  Noah's  si>ns,  wherein  doth  that  necessary  division 
control  the  planting  of  the  world  before  it  ?  And  whereas 
it  is  alleged  that  the  confusion  of  speech  was  the  cause  of 
this  dispersion,  it  is  true  that  it  was  so  for  that  prcjsent ; 
but  if  Babel  bad  never  been  built,  nor  any  confusion  of  lan- 
guages at  all,  yet  increase  of  people,  and  time^  would  have 
enforced  a  farther-off  and  general  plantation ;  as  Berosus, 
Ub.3,  says  well,  that  when  mankind  were  exceedingly  multi- 
plied, ad  cofnjmrandas  novas  scdes  necesmtas  compeUebat; 
**  they  were  driven  by  necessity  to  seek  new  habitations.^ 
For  w^e  find,  as  it  is  before  said,  that  w^ithin  300  years  after 
the  flood,  there  were  gathered  together  into  two  armies 
such  multitudes,  as  the  valley  about  Babylon  could  not  have 
sust^ned  those  numbers  with  their  increase  for  any  long 
time;  all  Asia  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser;  all  Scythia,  Ara- 
bia, Palestina,  and  Egypt,  with  Greece,  and  the  islands 
thereof;  Mauritania  and  Libya,  being  also  at  that  time  fully 
peopled.  And  if  we  believe  Berosus,  llien  not  only  those 
parts  of  the  world,  but  (within  140  years  after  the  flood) 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France  were  also  planted;  much  more 
then  may  we  think,  that  within  1656  years  before  the  flood, 
in  the  time  of  the  chief  strength  of  mankind,  they  were 
replenished  with  people.  And  certainly  seeing  all  the  world 
was  overflown,  there  were  people  in  all  the  world  which  of- 
fended. 

A  conclumn  resolving  of  that  whiek  is  most  Ukelij,  touching  the 
Egtfptian  antiquities ;  with  so7newh<H  of  Phut,  (amlher  son  of 
Ham,)  which  peopled  Libya, 

THEREFORE  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
I  do  not  agree  with  Mercator,  nor  judge  with  the  vulgar, 
which  give  too  much  credit  to  the  Egyptian  antiquities;  so 
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1  do  not  think  the  report  of  their  andqiiities  so  fabulous^  as 
eitlier  Pererius  or  other  men  conceive  it.  But  I  rather  in- 
cline to  this,  that  Egypt  being  peopled  before  the  flood,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  years  more  or  less  after  Adam,  there 
might  remain  unto  the  sons  of  Mizraim  some  monuments 
(in  pillars  or  altars  of  stone  or  metal)  of  their  former  kings 
or  governors  ;  which  the  Egyptians  having  added  to  the  list 
'  and  roll  of  their  kings  after  the  floods  in  succeeding  time, 
(out  of  the  vanity  of  glory,  or  by  some  corruption  in  their 
priests,)  something  beyond  the  truth  might  be  inserted. 
And  that  the  memory  of  antiquity  was  in  such  sort  pre- 
served^ Berosus  afiirmeth  it  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  so  doth 
Epigenes.  For  they  both  write,  that  the  use  of  letters  and 
the  art  of  astronomy  was  known  to  the  Babylonians  3634? 
years  before  Alexander'^s  conquest;  and  this  report  Armius 
findeth  to  agree  and  reach  to  the  time  of  Enoch,  who  was 
bom  1034  years  before  the  flood,  and  wrote  of  the  world's 
destruction  both  by  water  and  fire,  as  also  of  Christ''s  com- 
ing in  judgment,  as  St.  Jude  hath  witnessed.  But  leaving 
these  antiquities  to  other  menu's  judgments,  and  every  man 
to  his  own  reason^  I  will  conclude  this  plantation  of  Egypt, 
It  is  agreed  by  ail,  that  it  was  peopled  by  Mizraim,  ami 
ilmi  it  took  the  name  of  Egypt  from  jEgyptus,  the  son  of 
BckiSj  as  aforesaid.  Being  divided  into  two  regions,  that 
part  from  Memphis  or  Nicopolis  to  the  Mediterranean  sea 
was  called  the  inferior  Egypt,  sumamed  also  Delta;  be- 
cause the  several  branches  of  Nilus  breaking  asunder  from 
one  btxly  of  the  river,  gave  it  the  form  of  tlie  Greek  letter 
dfe&fl,  which  is  the  form  of  a  triangle.  That  branch  which 
ran  toward  the  northeast,  and  embraced  the  sea,  next  unto 
the  deserts  of  Sur  and  Pharan,  had  on  it  tlie  city  of  Pclu- 
fiiutn,  where  Sennacherib  was  repulsed ;  the  other  branch, 
which  yielded  itself  to  the  salt  water  towards  the  north-east, 
is  beautified  by  that  famous  city  of  Alexandria;  the  upper 
part  of  Eg}^pt  is  bounded  between  Memphis  and  Syene  near 
Ethiopia,  and  had  the  name  of  Thebaida,  of  that  ancient 
city  of  Thebes,  which,  according  to  Homer,  was  adorned 
with   100  gates,  and  therefore   called  iivHan  centum  por^ 
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tantm^  and  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis;  in  the  scriptures,  No- 
haiiion,  which  signifieth  multitudes  of  inhabitants,  exceed- 
ing l>elief.  P  Josephiis  calls  Egypt  Mersin  of  Mizraim ;  and 
<l Herodotus  affirms,  that  it  had  once  the  name  of  Thebais. 

Phut,  the  third  son  of  Ham,  took  the  next  portion  of  land 
to  his  brother  Mizraim,  and  inhabited  Libya,  whose  people 
were  anciently  called  Plmtci,  saith  "^Josephus,  and  Fliny 
nientioneth  the  river  Fut  in  Mauritania ;  which  river  from 
the  mountain  Atlas,  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  name 
of  Dyris,  be  maketh  to  be  distant  the  spa^e  of  StX)  miles. 
It  also  appeareth  in  the  30tb  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  that  Phut, 
Chush,  and  Lud  were  conierminij  and  associates  with  the 
Egyptians, 

SECT.  XII 

Of  the  eleven  ions  of  Canaan^  the  fourth  son  of  Ham, 

Of  the  bounds  of  the  kmd  of  Canaan  ;  with  the  names  of  Ms  eleven 

sons, 

CANAAN,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham,  possessed  all  that 
region  called  by  the  Romans  PaJe^tina,  in  the  scriptures 
Galilea,  Samaria,  and  Judea,  in  the  latter  times  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Jury ;  the  limits  whereof 
are  precisely  set  down  by  Moses,  Genesis  x.  Then  tJie  har- 
der of  the  Canaunites  wasjrom  Zidmt  us  thmi  goeBt  to  Ge- 
rar  until  Azzahy  and  as  tJmu  gmst  unto  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrahy  and  Adfrmfi^  and  Zeboim^  even  unto  Lasha.  Now, 
howsoever  these  words  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  tftou  goest, 
be  converted,  Moses's  meaning  was,  that  Gerar  was  the 
south  bound  of  Canaan,  and  Zidon  the  north  ;  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  the  east,  and  the  other  cities  nametl,  stood  on 
the  frontiers  thereof.  For  Gerar  standeth  in  the  right  line 
from  Gaza,  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  the  uttermost  territory  of 
Canaan  southward;  and  this  was  properiy  the  land  of  C^ 
naan. 

Now  the  sons  of  Canaan  which  possessed  this  countiy, 
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and  inhabited  some  part  of  the  iKjrders  thereof,  were  in 
number  eleven : 

1.  Zidon. 

a  Hedi  or  Chethus. 
,  3.  Jebusi  or  Jebuseus, 

4.  Emori  or  Emoreus,  or  Amoreus. 

5-  Girgcshi  or  Girgeseus. 

6.  Hevi  or  Chiveus* 

7-  Arki  or  Harkeus, 

8*  Sini  or  Sinaeus. 

9-  Arvadi  or  ArvadBeus, 

10.  Zeniari  or  Samareus,  or  T^emareus. 

11.  Hamathi  or  Hamathseus,  or  Chamathseus. 

Of  which  the  most  renowned  were  the  Hethites,  Ger- 
gesiteg,  Amoritesj  Hevites^  Jebusites,  and  Perizzites;  which 
Perizzites  were  descended  of  Zamari,  or  Sainareus,  or  from 
some  of  his, 

5.  a. 
OftheportUms  of  Zidon  and  Heth. 
ZIDONj  the  first-bom  of  Canaan,  built  the  famous  city 
of  Zidon  in  Phoenicia,  which  afterward  fell  in  partition  to 
the  tribe  of  Asser ;  for  Asser,  Zabulon,  and  Naphtah  had 
a  great  part  of  the  ancient  Phoenicia  distributed  among 
them,  but  the  Asserites  could  never  obtain  Zidon  itself. 

The  second  son  of  Canaan  was  Heth,  or  Cethus;  of 
whom  came  the  Hethites,  or  Hittites,  one  of  those  seven 
principal  nations  (commanders  of  Canaan)  appointed  by 
God  to  be  rooted  out ;  namely,  the  Gergesites,  the  Amor- 
ites,  the  Canaanites,  the  Perizzites,  and  Hevites,  and  the 
Jebuaites.  Tlie  Hittites  inhabited  about  Bersabc,  and  to- 
wards Hebron,  near  the  torrent  Besor,  and  about  ^Gerar, 
which  Moses  niaketh  the  uttermost  limit  of  Canaan,  having 
the  desert  of  Pbaran  to  the  south ;  for  alxjut  Bersabe, 
(otfierwise  Fuieus  juramenii^)  four  miles  fi-om  Gaza,  dwelt 
Heth  and  hifi  posterity,  as  far  to  the  north-east  as  Hebron 
I  and  Mamre;  and  of  Epfirmm  the  Hittite  did  ^Abraliam 
\  *  Geo.  X.  19.  *  Gen.  xxili. 
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buy  the  field  of  Sarah*s  burial.  Of  which  nation  Rebecca  i 
bewailed  herself  to  Isaac^  saying,  «  That  she  was  weary  of^ 
her  life  for  the  daughters  of'  Heth.  The  giants  Anakira 
were  of  these  Hittites,  a  strong  and  fierce  nation,  whose  eo- 
tertainnient  by  the  kings  of  Israel  against  them  the  Syri- 
ans greatly  feared  ;  as  in  die  second  of  the  Kings,  *  Israel 
hath  hired  against  us  the  kiTigs  of  t fie  Hittites* 

Of  the  Jehmites  and  Amorites, 

JEBIJSEUS,  the  third  son  of  Canaan,  of  whom  came  the 
Jebusites,  and  whose  principal  seat  was  Jebus,  afterwards 
Jerusalem,  were  also  a  valiant  and  stubborn  nadon,  and  held 
their  city  and  the  country  near  it  till  such  time  as  David, 
by  God'^s  assistance,  recovered  both  ;  yet  were  not  the  Jebu- 
sites extinguished,  but  were  tributaries  to  Solomon. 

Amoreus  was  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan,  of  whom  the 
Amorites  took  name,  who  inhabited  that  land  to  the  east  of 
Jordan  below  the  sea  of  Galilee,  having  Arnon  and  the 
mountains  of  Galaad  on  the  east,  and  Jordan  on  the  west ; 
of  whom  Og,  king  of  Basan^  and  Sihon,  overthrown  by 
Moses,  were  princes* 

The  Amorites  had  also  many  other  habitations  dispersed 
within  the  bounds  of  Canaan;  as  behind  Libanus  in  the 
edge  of  ;Ccelesyria,  or  Syria  Libanica»  They  had  also  their 
being  in  the  mountains  of  r  Juda,  and  in  Idumaea,  near  the 
metropolis  thereof,  called  Duma,  And  hereof  it  came,  that 
all  the  Canaanites  were  sometimes  called  Amorites ;  as  in 
Genesis  xv.  For  tJte  wickedne.'fs  of  th€  Amnrites  is  not  yet 
Jult  And  that  this  was  also  a  powerful  nation,  we  find  in 
the  prophet  Amos,  ^  Yet  desiroi/ed  I  t/ie  Afnorite  hejbre 
themy  whose  height  was  like  th€  height  of  a  cedar ^  and  he  was 
strojig  as  the  oaks* 

§4. 

Of  the  Gerge$tteSt  Hevites,  and  Harkites. 

THE  fifth  son  of  Canaan  was  Gergeseus,  or  Gergesion, 
otherwise  Girgasi,  who  inhabited  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  or  the  sea  of  Galilee,  where  Ptolemy  sets 

*  Gett.  xxvii.  46.     »  a  Kiap  vii.  6.      ?  Dcut.  i.  Num.  xiii.      «  Amos  li. 
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the  city  Gerasa,  which  Josephus  calls  Gesera,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Decajxilis,  Here  it  was  that  Christ  diKjxissessed  the 
possessed  with  devils,  and  the  Gergesites  desired  him  to 
depart  their  coasts ;  because  their  swine,  filled  with  the  evil 
spirits,  drowned  themselves  in  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Gcrgeseus 
also  built  Berytus,  sometime  Geris,  afterwards  Felix  Julia, 
three  miles  from  the  river  Adonis  in  Phoenicia,  in  which  the 
Konians  held  a  garrison,  and  to  which  Augustus  gave  many 
large  privileges* 

Heveus,  the  sixth  son,  and  father  of  the  Hevites,  inha. 
bited  under  Libanus,  near  Emath.  These  Hevites^  howso- 
ever the  Caphthorim  expelled  a  gpiid  part  of  them,  (as  in 
Deuteronomy  the  second  is  remembered,)  yet  many  of  them 
remained  all  the  war  of  Joshna,  and  afterwards  to  the  time 
of  Solomon*  For  God  was  not  pleased  utterly  to  root  out 
these  nations,  but  they  were  sometimes  made  tributaries  to 
the  Israelites,  and  at  other  times  served,  in  their  falling 
away  from  tlie  true  worship  of  God,  to  afflict  them ;  for  as 
it  is  written,  Judges  iii.  They  remained  to  prove  Israel  % 
iheniy  whether  they  would  obey  tlw  commandments  of  God, 

The  seventh  son  was  Araccus,  or  Harki,  who  between  the 
foot  of  Libanus  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  over  against 
Tripolis,  built  the  city  of  Archas,  Arce,  or  Area,  afterwards 
Arachis* 

Of  Sini  and  Jrvadi. 
SINEUS,  the  eighth  mUy  Hierosolymitanus  sets  at  Capa- 
rorsa,  which  Ptolemy  finds  in  Judca,  not  far  from  Jebus ;  to 
the  south  thereof,  saith  Junius.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  Sineus  founded  Sin,  which  St.  Jerome  calls  Sim  ;  Pto- 
lemy, Simyra ;  Mela  and  Pi  my,  Suiiirus ;  Brochard,  Sy- 
con,  {called  Synochis,)  near  Area*  Percrius  thinks  that  Si- 
neus inhabited  the  deserts  of  Sinai,  or  thereabouts ;  but 
hereof  there  is  no  other  certainty  than  the  report  of  Bro- 
chard,  who  took  view  of  all  these  places,  affirming,  that  Si- 
neus built  Synochis,  as  Zldon  built  Zidon.  There  is  also 
another  nation  of  Sini,  written  with  the  letter  C,  otherwise 
Kena^i,  who  descended  of  Hobab,  the  son  of  Raguel,  the 
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Madianite,  who  assisted  the  Israelites  in  their  conduction 
through  the  wilderness  of  Pharan.  But  these  Cinsei  were 
admitted  among  the  Israelites,  and  had  a  pordon  of  land 
with  the  *  Naphtalims,  besides  their  habitations  with  the 
Amalekites:  against  these  Cinaei  Balaam  prophesied  that 
they  should  be  destroyed  by  the  Assyrians. 

The  ninth  son  was  Aradeus,  or  Arvadeus,  who  in  the  isle 
of  ^  Aradus  built  the  city  Arados;  opposite  against  which 
island,  on  the  main  of  Phoenicia,  they  founded  another  city 
of  that  name,  which  for  opposition  was  afterwards  called 
Antarailus.  To  this  city  came  St*  Peter,  saith  Clement,  and 
in  this  isle  preached  the  gospel,  and  founded  a  church  in 
honour  of  our  Lady ;  but  we  find  no  such  work  of  his  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Both  these  two  were  very  famous, 
and  places  of  skilful  seamen,  whom  Ezekiel  reraembereth  in 
his  prophecies  against  the  Tyrians :  ^  Tfie  mhobitants  of 
Zidan  and  Arvad  were  iky  mariners, 

§.6. 
Of  Zemari, 

OF  Samareus,  or  Zemari,  the  tenth  son,  there  are  divers 
opinions.  Some  think  that  he  inhabited  in  Coelesyria  at 
Edessa,  and  founded  Samaraim,  which  in  Joshua  is  placed 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  There  is  also  Bamaraiim  (of  the 
same  orthography)  upon  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  saith 
d  BeroalduSj  mentioned  in  the  second  of  Chronicles  xiii.  4. 
which  the  Latin  converteth  amiss,  saith  he,  by  Semeron. 
The  Hierosolymilan  paraphrast  makes  Samareus  (of  whom 
were  the  Perizzites)  the  parent  of  the  Emissani,  which  Pliny 
calls  the  Hemiseni,  in  Coelesyria ;  and  it  may  be  that  it  was 
their  first  habitation,  and  that  they  afterwards  inhabited 
those  other  places  before  remembered.  But  that  they 
founded  Samaria,  both  the  Hebrew  orthography,  and  this 
place  in  the  first  of  Kings,  speaking  of  Omri,  disproveth. 
^  And  fie  bought  the  mountain  Samaria^  or  Sfiemerony  of 
one  Shemeryjhr  two  talents  ofmlver^  and  built  in  the  moun^ 
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tain;  and  called  the  name  of  ike  city  which  h^  built y  after 
the  name  of  Shemer^  hrd  of  the  moimtain  Samarm.  But 
of  all  these  places  I  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  children  of  IsraeL  Of 
whomsoever  the  Samaritans  were  descended ,  sure  I  am,  that 
they  were  ever  a  perfidious  natioHj  and  base  ;  for  as  long  as 
the  state  of  the  Jews  stood  up,  they  always  called  themselves 
Jews  ;  when  it  suffered  or  sunk,  they  then  utterly  denied  to 
be  of  diat  nation  or  family  ;  for  at  such  time  as  they  were 
returned  from  their  first  captivity,  they  became  a  mixed  na- 
tion, partly  of  the  colonies  of  the  Assyrians,  and  partly  of 
the  naturals. 

Of  Hamatki. 
THE  last  of  Canaan's  sons  was  Hamatheus,  or,  according 
to  the  Hebrew,  Hamathi  of  Hamath,  ssuth  Beroaldus,  of 
which  (the  aspiration  taken  away)  the  same  is  pronounced 
Enialh,  whereof  Hamatheus  was  parent.  Joseph  us  and 
St.  Jerome  confound  Emath  with  Antioch;  not  that  Ancioch 
which  standeth  on  the  river  Orontes  on  the  frontier  of  Co- 
magena,  between  the  mountain  Casaius  and  the  province  of 
Pieria  and  Seleucis,  of  which  St.  Peter  was  bishop,  and  in 
which  St,  Luke  and  Ignadus  were  bom,  but  Antioch  sur- 
named  Epiphania,  as  Beroaldus  sup|x>seth,  which  standeth 
between  Apamea  and  Emesa,  in  Cassiotis,  Yet  indeed 
Emath  cannot  be  taken  for  either ;  for  both  that  Antioch 
upon  OronteSj  and  that  which  neighboureth  Emesa,  are  fur- 
ther off  seated  from  Canaan,  than  ever  any  of  those  nations 
straggled.  And  whereas  St,  Jerome  settetli  Emath,  which 
he  confoundeth  with  Epiphania,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali ; 
it  is  manifest  that  Epiphania,  which  standeth  to  the  north 
of  Emesa,  hatli  all  the  province  of  Laodicea  between  it  and 
any  part  of  the  land  divided.  And  if  Libanon  itself  were 
not  shared  among  the  tribes,  then  could  not  Epiphania  be- 
long unto  them ;  for  both  the  provinces  Laodicea  and  Li- 
banica  are  between  Epiphania  and  any  part  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  therefore  Emath  so  taken  could  not  be  a  part  of 
Naphtali,  as  in  die  13di  of  Josh y a  is  directly  proved. 
For  Joshua  counting  the  lands  that  remained  unpossessed, 
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rcckoHcth  all  mount  Lihanon  towards  the  sun-rising,  from 
Baal-gad  under  mount  Hermon^  until  we  come  to  Hamath. 
And  tills  reason,  among  others,  is  used»  that  Emath  was  not 
ill  Nephtalim,  or  any  way  belonging  to  the  children  of  Is- 
rael ;  because  David  acceptCHl  the  presents  of  Tobu  ^  king 
of  Emath,  and  there witlial  conditions  of  peace;  which  he 
would  not  have  done,  if  that  territory  had  ever  belonged  to 
the  children  of  Israel^  but  would  liave  recovered  it  without 
composition,  and  by  strong  hand,  as  he  did  the  rest.  But 
tins  argument,  as  I  take  it,  hath  no  great  weight :  for  if  the 
promise  which  God  made  be  considered,  as  it  is  written  in 
g  Deuteronomy,  then  might  Emath  be  comprehended, 
though  seated  altogether  without  the  bounds  of  the  land 
promised,  according  to  the  description  of  Moses  and  Joshua; 
for  Emath  is  indeed  situate  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Hermon,  which  joineth  to  Libanus,  and  is  otherwise 
calleil  Iturea.  But  whereas  Hamath  is  named  in  Joshua 
xix.  35.  and  written  in  the  Latin  conversion  Emath ;  there- 
in, saith  Beroaldus,  was  St.  Jerome  mistaken.  Emath,  or 
Iturea,  is  that  over  the  mountains,  and  the  city  in  Nephta- 
lim  should  be  written  Hamath  ;  and  so  the  Septuagint,  un- 
derstanding the  diiference,  write  it  Ammath,  and  not  Emath, 
the  same  which  indeed  belonged  to  the  Ncphtahms,  seated 
on  the  south  side  of  Llbanus  to  tlie  east  of  Assedim ;  which 
St.  Jerome  writes  Emath,  Josephus  Hamath,  others  Ema- 
thin,  or  Amatheos,  and  the  people  Amathein  ;  of  which,  as  i 
I  take  it,  Rabsakeh  vaunteth  iu  the  second  of  Kings^ 
h  IVAcre  is  the  God  of  Hamath  f 


SECT.  XII L 

Of  t}ie  sons  of  Chush,  excepting  Nmrod^  of  whom  hereafter, 
Seba, 


The  sons  of 
Chush  were 


Havila, 

Sabta, 

Raama, 

Sabteca, 
Nimrod. 


And  the  sons  of 
Raama  were 


Sheba 

and 

Dedan. 
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§■  I- 

That  most  of  the  sons  of  Chtish  were  seated  in  Arabia  the  Happy  - 
ami  of  ike  iSabeans  that  robbed  Job  j  and  of  the  queen  that  came 
to  Solomon^ 

SEBA,  or  Saba,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Chushj  the  eldest 
son  of  Ham  i  to  make  a  difference  between  him  and  his  ne- 
phew Sheba,  the  son  of  his  brother  Raaoia,  or  Regmaj  (or 
Ragma,  after  Montanus,)  his  name  is  written  with  a  single 
S\  samechf  and  Shcba  the  son  of  Regma^  with  an  S  aspirate, 
which  is  the  Hebrew  schin.  Seba  the  eldest  son  of  Chush, 
Regtna  his  brother,  and  Sheba  the  son  of  Regraa,  possessed 
both  the  shores  of  Arabia  Felix.  Saba  took  that  part  to- 
ward the  Red  sea,  as  nearest  his  father  Chush,  and  the  land 
of  the  Chiisites;  Hegma  and  Sheba,  the  east  coast  of  the 
same  Arabia,  wliidh  looketh  into  the  gulf  of  Persia;  of 
which  Pliny :  Saba^i  Arabum  populi  propter  tkura  clai'is* 
simi  ad  utraque  maria  porrectts  gent'thns  habitant ;  '*  The 
**  Sabeans^  people  of  Arabia,  famous  for  their  frankincense, 
"  extending  their  nations,  dwell  along  both  the  seas^  to  wit, 
'*  the  Persian  and  the  Arabian,  or  Red  sea.""  This  country 
was  afterwards  called  Arabia  a  populi  mixtimie.,  saith  Fos- 
tellus.  To  this  agreeth  Ptolemy,  who  setteth  the  city  of 
Saba  towards  the  Arabian  or  Red  sea,  and  the  city  Rhe- 
gama  towards  the  Persian,  with  whom  also  we  may  leave 
Sabta ;  for  so  much  Montanus  gathereth  out  of  Ptolemy, 
because  he  remembereth  a  nation  (called  Staba?i)  near  the 
Persian  sea,  and  Massabath^  which  descended  of  them.  But 
Montanus  hath  sent  Regma,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Rhania, 
into  Cartnania,  for  which  I  see  no  reason.  Josephug,  who 
only  attended  his  own  fancies,  hath  banished  Saba,  or  Seba, 
to  the  border  of  Ethiopia,  But  Beroaldus  thinks  it  strange 
that  the  Sabaei,  which  stole  away  Job^s  cattle,  should  run 
through  all  Egypt  and  all  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  find  out  Job 
in  Trachonitis,  between  Palestinaand  Coelesyria,1^0  miles 
off.  Now  as  this  conjecture  was  more  than  ridiculous,  so 
do  I  think  that  neither  the  Sabsei  on  the  Red  sea,  nor  those 
toward  the  Persian  sea,  could  by  any  means  execute  liie 
stealth  ujxin  Job,  whichsoever  Beroaldus  shall  take  for  near- 
est.   But  these  were  the  Sabsei  of  Arabia  the  Desert,  where 
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Guilandinus  Melchior  aflBrmeth,  out  of  his  owti  experience, 
that  the  city  Saba  is  sciitcd,  ihe  same  which  Ptolemy  calls 
Save^  now  Setniscasac ;  and  from  this  Saba  in  Arabia  the 

Desert  came  ihose  magi  or  wisemen  which  worshipjied  Christ, 
saith  Melchior,  whose  words  are  these  :  **  The  magi  came 
**  neither  out  of  Mesopotaoiia,  (asChryscstom,  Jerome,  and 
I**  Ambrose  supposed,)  nor  out  of  Arabia  the  Happy,  as  many 
I**  wise  men  do  believe,  but  out  of  Saba  in  Arabia  the  Desert ; 
which  city,  when  myself  was  there,  was  (as  I  judged  it)  call- 
"  ed  Semiscasac.^  And  to  approve  this  opinion  of  Guilandi- 
nus,  it  appeareth  that  the  Sabaei  were  neighbours  to  Job, 
and  lay  fit  to  invade  and  rob  him.  For  both  the  other  na- 
tions (as  well  those  on  the  Persian  sea,  as  those  on  the  Red 
sea)  are  so  disjoined  with  large  deserts,  as  there  is  no  possi- 
bility for  strangers  to  pass  them,  especial iy  with  any  num- 
bers of  catde,  both  in  respect  of  the  mountains,  of  the  sands, 
and  of  the  extreme  want  of  water  in  those  parts  :  Ubl  nee 
homilies  ncc  bestim  videntiir^  nee  aves,  imo  nee  arhores^  nee 
gemwn  aliquod^  sed  non  nisi  monies  scurosi^  aUissimi,  asper-^ 
rimi ;  '*  Where  there  are  found  neither  men  nor  beast,  no 
*'  not  so  much  as  birds  or  trees,  nor  any  pasture  or  grass, 
**  but  only  sharp  and  high,  stony  and  craggy  mountains.** 
Bemaldus  and  Pererius  conceive  that  the  queen  of  Saba 
which  came  to  visit  Solomon  was  of  the  Sabaei,  on  the  east 
side  of  Arabia  FeUx ;  but  the  contrary  seemeth  more  pro- 
bable, that  she  was  queen  of  Saba  towards  the  Red  sea;  for 
Solomon  at  that  time  commanding  all  that  part  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  betwixt  Iduma^a  and  the  Red  sea,  as  far  down  as 
Midian,  or  Madian,  and  Ezion  Gaber;  and  this  queen  of 
Saba,  which  inhabited  the  west  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  being 
his  neighbour,  might  without  any  far  travel  enter  his  terri- 
tories, free  from  aU  danger  of  surprise  by  any  other  prince  or 
nation* 

But  to  avoid  tediousness,  it  is  manifest  that  Seba,  or  Saba, 
Sabta,  Raama,  or  Rhegma,  with  his  sons  Sheba,  and  Dedan, 
and  Sabteca,  were  all  the  possessors  of  Arabia  the  Happy 
and  the  Desert ;  only  Havila  and  Nimrod  dwelt  together  on 
the  east  side  of  Chusli,  who  held  Arabia  Petraea.  Now  for 
Sabta,  there  is  found  of  his  name  the  city  of  Sabbatha,  or 
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Sabola,  in  the  sanne  Arabia ;  of  which  both  *  Pliny  and  Pto- 
,  letny,  who  withal  nameth  Sabotale,  within  the  waOs  where- 
of there  were  sometimes  found  sixty  temples.  Ezekiel  join- 
eth  the  father  and  the  son  together,  ^  Tfie  merchants  of 
Sheha  and  Ramnak  were  thy  merchants.  And  that  they 
were  the  eastern  Arabians  their  merchandise  witnesseth,  for- 
I  merly  repeated  in  the  chapter  of  paradise.  For  Joseph iis'a 
I  fancies,  that  Saba  was  the  parent  of  the  Ethiopians  about 
Meroe,  and  Sabta  of  the  Ethiopians  Astabari,  they  be  not 
I  worthy  any  further  answer  than  hath  already  been  given ; 
especially  seeing  these  cities,  preserving  the  memory  of  the 
Barnes  of  Saba  and  of  Sabta  in  Arabia,  were  yet  remaining 
in  Ptolemy''s  time,  though  in  some  letters  changed.  As  also 
in  the  coasts  adjoining,  the  names  of  other  of  the  brethren 
h  of  the  family  of  Chush,  with  little  alterations,  are  preserved. 
In  Arabia  the  Desert  is  found  the  city  Sabce,  or  Save,  (now 
Seniiscasac,)  with  the  city  of  Rhegana  forRhegma,  and  the 
nation  by  Ptolemy  himself  called  Raabeni  of  Raamah*  In 
Arabia  the  Happy  is  found  the  city  of  Rhegama,  and  Ra- 
bana,  which  also  keepetti  the  sound  of  Ehegma,  the  city  of 
Saptha,  or  Saptah,  not  far  fi-om  the  east  coast  of  Arabia ; 
as  also  the  metropolis  and  chief  city,  in  the  body  of  the 
I  south  part  of  Arabia,  called,  without  difference  or  aheration, 
Sabatha ;  and  to  the  west  of  Sabatha,  towards  the  Red  sea, 
the  great  city  of  Saba ;  and  the  nation  adjoining,  Sab^i ; 
and  to  the  south  ther€K>f,  again  towards  the  straight  entrance 
of  the  Red  sea,  the  region  of  Sabe.  To  all  these  his  bro- 
thers and  nephews,  which  were  seated  on  the  east  side  of 
Arabia,  Havilah,  by  the  passage  of  Tigris,  was  a  neighbour, 
to  whom  he  might  pass  by  boat  even  unto  Rhegma  the  city 
of  Raama,  or  Rhegma,  set  near  the  river  of  Lar  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  sea,  which  stood  in  Ptolemy's  time. 

Josephus's  opinion  of  Dedan,  one  of  ihe  isme  of  Ckusht  to  have  been 
seated  in  weM  Ethiopia,  disproved  out  of  Ezekiel  and  Jerentij. 
AND  whereas  Joseph  us  (whom  in  this  St,  Jerome  fol- 
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loweth,  as  not  curious  hereio)  sent  Dedan,  the  son  of  Raa- 
mah,  into  west  Ethiopia,  it  is  strange  that  Ezekiel  should 
couple  Sheba,  Raamah^  and  Dc?dan  logetherj  Dedan  in  the 
loth  verse,  and  Sheba  and  Raatnah  in  the  2Sd  verse,  to  be 
tlie  merchants  of  Tyre,  if  Dedan  had  dwelt  in  west  Ethio- 
pia,  which  is  distant  from  Raamah  and  Sheba  (the  habita- 
tion of  his  father  and  brother)  above  4<X)0  miles.  Besides 
which,  die  merchandise  that  the  Dedanites  brought  to  Tyre 
doth  not  make  them  naked  black-moors.  For  they  of  De- 
dan, saith  Ezekiel,  were  thy  merchants  in  precious  ckiths 
for  thy  chariots  ;  and  these  western  Ethiopians  never  saw 
cloth,  till  the  Portugals  seeking  those  coasts  traded  with 
them;  the  merchandise  of  the  country  being  hides^  ele* 
phants"  teeth,  some  gold  and  amber,  civet  cats,  and  rice,  but 
nothing  at  all  of  any  manufacture;  and  all  these  they  ex- 
changed for  linen,  or  ii*on  chiefly. 

But  in  those  days  the  west  part  of  Africa,  within  the  body 
of  the  land,  was  known  only  by  imagination ;  and,  being  un- 
der the  burnt  zone,  was  held  uninhabitable.  And  therefore 
that  the  negroes  of  west  Ethiopia,  whicli  inhabit  about  Serra 
Liona,  or  Niger,  could  either  pusB  by  sea  or  land  to  Tyre 
in  the  bottom  of  tlic  Mediterranean  sea,  were  a  strange,  or 
rather  a  foolish  fancy.  Now  to  put  it  out  of  dispute  that 
Dedan  also  dwelt  by  the  rest  of  tlie  children  of  Chush, 
which  seats  they  held  by  that  name  in  the  time  of  Jeremy 
the  prophet,  let  us  hear  Jeremy'^s  own  words  ;  ^  /7^,  ye  inh^^ 
biteints  of'Dedan^Jhr  J  have  brought  the  destruction  ofE^au 
upon  him.  Hereby  it  appeareth  Uiat  Dedan  was  a  neigh- 
bour to  the  Idumeans ;  and  Iduma^a  is  a  province  of  Arabia 
Petrsea;  and  Dedan,  which  dwelt  on  the  north  part  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  joined  in  that  part  of  PetrBca,  the  seat  of  his 
grandfather  Chush;  wliich  neighbourhood  and  fellowship 
of  Dedan  and  the  Idumeans  is  also  confirmed  by  Ezekiel ; 
'  /  will  .stretch  md  mine  kund  upon  Edonty  and  ikstroy  man 
and  beast  out  of  it ;  and  I  will  7nukc  it  dasohiiejrorti  Teman; 
and  they  ofDedun  shall  JiiU  by  the  sword. 


4' 
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SECT.  XIV. 

Of  the  issue  ofMizralm ;  and  of  the  place  of  Jeremy^  chap.  ix.  ver.  7- 

AFTER  Chusb  it  followcih  to  speak  of  Mi^^raim's  sons, 
whose  names,  sailli  ^  St.  Augustine,  were  plural,  to  signify 
tile  nations  which  came  from  them.     Ludim,  the  eldest  son 
of  Mizraim,  was  the  father  of  the  Libyans  in  Africa ;  and 
the  rest  of  his  brothers  dispersed  themselves  into  all  regions 
ajdjoining.     Among  the  sons  of  Shem  there  is  also  Lud, 
but  he  is  differenced  from  Lud  the  son  of  Mizraim  by  the 
singular  number ;  the  st)n  of  Shem  being  written  Lud,  the 
son  of  Mi zr aim  Ludim;  and  yet  these  names  and  nations 
are  often  confounded,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  differ- 
ence both  of  names  and  nations.     For  that  Ludim,  the  son 
of  Mizraim,  was  the  parent  of  tlie  Libyans  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  was  seiited  not  far  from  Miasraim  his  father,  appear- 
etli  by  the  prophet  Jeremy,  who  joineth  them  in  this  sort 
together:  "  Come  npj  ye  horses;  and  rage^  ye  chariots;  and 
let  tfie  vidimit  men  coniejarth ;  tfic  black-moors  and  the  Li- 
byans ^  which  bear  ike  shield ;  for  those  nations  assisted  the 
Egyptians,  being  of  one  parent  descended.  And  in  Ezekiel, 
Phut  and  Lud  are  joined  together.     Ethiopm,  (or  Chush,) 
saith  Ezekiel,  chap.  xxx.  ver.  5.  and  Phut  and  Lttdj  and  all 
the  eammmt  people  ^  and  the  men  of  the  land  that  are  in  league  y 
shall Jhll  with  them  by  the  sword;  which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  the  sons  of  Chushj  (which  were  the  ChusiteSj)  the  sons 
of  Mizraim,  (which  were  the  Egyptians,)  and  the  Libyans, 
(descended  of  his  son  Lud,)  with  other  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  and  Africa,  shall  fall  together.  Hierosolymitanus  finds 
al&o  in  Africa  a  nation  of  the  Lydians,     And  I  believe  it; 
because  Jeremy  joineth  the  Libyans  and  Lydians  together 
in  the  place  before  remembered.    But  Libya  in  Africa  is  by 
the  Hebrews  called  Ludim,  saith  Arias  Montanus,  though, 
2  Chron.  xii.  3,  they  seem  to  be  called  Lubim,  or  Lubsei,  a 
name  somewhat  nearer  the  word  Lybies,  and  by  which  it 
may  seem  that  the  truer  writing  is,  not  Libyes,  but  Lybies. 


"  Tlie  tcriTiiuation  im  in  tlic  He- 
brew is  coinnioiily  a  aigu  of  the  plu- 


ra!  number,  as  aim  of  the  duat. 
"  Jer.  xlvi.  9. 
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Neither  is  it  here  to  be  omitted,  that  Pintus  (upon  the  80th 
of  Ezekiel)  understandeth  that  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  5th 
verse  of  Lud,  not  to  be  meant  of  the  Libyans  at  all;  for  he 
will  have  this  threatening  to  be  meant  against  the  people  of' 
Lyda,  a  city,  saith  he,  between  Egypt  and  Palestina,  which 
opinion  I  could  not  mislike,  if  the  city  of  Lyda  were  so 
seated.  But  Lyda  (which  should  be  written  Lydda,  with  a 
double  rf,  and  is  the  same  city  which  was  afterwards  Dio^ 
poiis^  in  which  St,  Peter  cured  ^Eneas  of  the  palsy)  standeth 
near  the  torrent  Gaas,  not  far  from  Joppe,  the  port  of  Je- 
rusalem. Yet  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  this  city  might 
have  Lud  for  the  founder*  For  there  are  many  cities  of 
one  name  founded  in  all  the  regions  of  the  world,  and  far 
asunder ;  as  after  the  names  of  Alexander,  Seleucus,  and 
Antiochus,  many  cities  called  Alexandria,  Seleucia,  and  An- 
tiochia,  so  of  divers  others.  St.  Jerome  maketh  Lehabim 
to  be  the  father  of  Libya,  who  was  the  third  son  of  Miz- 
raim  ;  and  so  doth  Postellus,  and  either  opinion  may  be 
true. 

The  rest  of  Mizraim'*s  sons  have  no  proper  countries 
given  them  in  the  scriptures,  saving  Casluhim  and  Caphto- 
rim,  of  whom  came  the  Philistines,  whom  the  scriptures  call 
Peleset. 

These  Casluhim  inhabited  Cassiotis,  a  region  lying  in  the 
entrance  of  Egypt  from  Palestina,  in  which  the  lake  Sirbo- 
nis  and  the  mountain  Cassius  are  found;  not  far  from 
whence  Pompey  was  buried. 

Caphtorim  seat^  near  Casluhim  in  that  tract  of  Egypt 
called  Sethrotis,  not  far  from  Pehisium.  Strabo  calls  it  Se^ 
throtis ;  Stcphanus  and  Pliny^  Sethroitis,  of  the  city  Se- 
thron ;  which  Ortelius  takes  to  be  the  same  which  Ptolemy 
calls  Hercules  parva.  Of  the  Casluhim  and  Caphtorim 
came  the  Philistines,  which  are  called  by  the  Septuagint 
Allophyii,  w^hich  is,  Alienigenae,  strangers,  or  of  a  strange 
kindred.  These  Philistines  inhabited  the  south  part  of  the 
Holy  Land  towards  Egypt,  of  whom  Palestina  took  name. 
For  the  Hebrews,  saith  Isidore^  do  not  use  the  letter  F,  but 
instead  of  it,  PK  Their  principal  cities  were  Gaza,  Ascalon^ 
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Azotus,  Geth,  and  Accaron  ;  and  the  people  of  them  called 
Gaza^ij  Ascalonita?,  Azoai,  Gethan,  aod  Accarotiita?.  Isi- 
dore affirm  Sj  that  A  seal  on  was  first  called  Philistim ;  and  of 
that  city  the  country  adjoining.  But  where  Isidore  had  it, 
I  know  not. 

The  first  known  king  of  the  Philistines  was  that  Abime- 
lech,  who  had  a  liking  to  Abraham's  wife,  with  whom 
Abraham  made  a  covenant  and  league.  This  Abimelech 
dwelt  indeed  at  this  time  in  Gerar  ;  but  it  is  written  that 
he  was  also  king  of  the  Philistines,  in  these  words;  ^  Where- 
Jbre  Isaac  went  to  Jbirneiech  M^iff  of  the  Pkilistine^  unto 
Gerar.  Now  in  regard  that  this  or  some  ancienter  Abime- 
lech governed  the  commonwealth  greatly  to  his  glory,  the 
refit  of  his  successors  called  themselves  by  the  same  name. 
The  Philistines  commanded  that  tract  of  land  upon  the  Me- 
diterranean sea  to  the  northward,  from  the  castle  of  Pitgi-ims, 
(otherwise  Csesarea  Palestinse,  or  Straton''s  tower,)  which  was 
the  south  border  of  Phoenicia,  to  Gaza,  or  to  the  river  of 
Egypt,  The  Anakims,  or  strong  giants,  were  of  these  Phi- 
listines, and  Goliah  was  of  Geth^  one  of  the  five  cities  above- 
named.  They  had  siimetimes  five  kings,  saith  Liranus. 
They  mastered  the  Israelites  at  several  times  above  150 
years,  and  kept  them  tributaries,  till  they  were  weakened  by 
Samson  and  Samuel ;  but  in  the  end  this  yoke  was  taken 
off  by  David,  and  laid  on  themselves. 

It  is  objected,  that  because  these  cities  and  the  countries 
adjoining  were  held  by  the  sons  of  Mizraimj  therefore  did 
the  Israelites  dispossess  the  sons  of  Mizraim,  and  not  of  Ca- 
naan, by  forcing  those  places. 

To  this  saith  Pererius,  that  although  the  Palestines  or 
Philistines  held  it  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  yet  at  the  time  of 
the  promise  it  was  possessed  by  the  Canaanites,  as  in  the 
2d  of  Deuteronomy.  Tlie  Hevites  dwelt  in  the  villages 
unto  Gaza.  And  what  marvel  if  (the  Canaanites  being  the 
'  greater  part)  the  denomination  were  from  them  ?  for  that 
the  Phihstines  were  of  Caphtor,  and  so  of  Mizraim,  and  not 
of  Canaan,  besides  Moses,  the  prophet  Jeremy  witnesseth ; 
"■  Basil  upon  llie  33d  Psalm,  Jerome  upou  the  29tU  of  EzekieL 
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P  The  Lord  will  destroy  the  PhiUstine.s^  tlie  remnant  of  the 
iasue  ofCaphtor:  and  m  like  niaiiuer  in  Amos,  the  Philis- 
tines are  said  to  he  the  relics  of  Caphtorini ;  ^  Have  not 
I  brought  up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  f  and  the:  Phi- 
listines Jrom  Caphtor^  and  Aramjrom  Kir  ?  so  I  read  this 
place  with  divers  of  the  learned*  For  whereas  the  Vulgar 
hath,  ei  PalceMinos  de  Cappadocin^  et  Syros  de  Cyren^^  this 
conversion  Beroaldus  condemneth  ;  where  Caphtor  is  taJ^en 
for  Cappadocia,  and  Cyrene  for  Kir.  For  Cyrene  is  a  city 
directly  west  from  Egypt j  between  Ptolemais,  or  Barce,  and 
Apollonia,  but  Kir  in  Asia  onder  the  Assyrians;  Junius 
hath  it  Kir,  and  not  Cyrene,  and  so  hath  the  Geneva.  But 
Pererius  calls  Caphtorim  Cappadocia,  according  to  the  vul- 
gar translation,  to  which  he  is  bound  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  al- 
together improbable,  if  he  mean  Cappadocia  in  Palestina, 
and  not  that  ^  Cappadocia  by  the  sea  Pontus  in  the  north 
of  Asia  the  Less.  For  whether  they  inhabited  Sethreites, 
or  Cappadocia  of  Palestina,  it  is  not  certainly  known.  And 
sure  in  this  manner  he  may  expound  Cappa<locia  to  be  am- 
biguous, as  well  as  he  doth  Cyrene ;  taking  it  here,  not  for 
Cyrene  in  Africu,  but  for  a  place  in  Media.  For  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  2d  of  ^  Kings,  that  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  the 
Assyrians  carried  away  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  into 
Kir;  and  so  Joseph  us  seems  to  understand  this  Kir  for 
Cjrrene  in  Media,  calling  this  Cyrene  Media  Superior :  for 
it  was  the  manner  and  policy  of  the  Assyrians  to  transplant 
the  people  conquered  by  them,  as  they  did  the  Samaritans 
or  Israelites,  and  other  nations.  And  hereof  it  came  that 
Kir  was  called  Syro-Media ;  because  the  Syrians  by  the  As- 
syrians were  therein  captived. 


^  Of  wlitch  sftc  10  the  second  book,  chap,  7.  sect.  3.  §,5. 


'  2  Kings  rvi,  9. 
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Of  the  issue  of  Setn. 
§.  I. 
Of  Eiam^  Assur,  Arphaxadi  and  Lud. 
IT  remaineth  lastly  to  speak  of  the  sons  of  Seni,  who 
were  these : 

1»  Alam,  or  Elani. 

2.  Ashur. 

3,  Arphaxad. 

4.  Lud,  and 

5,  Aram. 

The  posterity  of  Sem,  Moses  recounteth  after  tfie  rest ; 

?cause  from  them  he  proceedetli  in  order  with  the  genea- 
logy and  story  of  the  Hebrews.  For  of  Sem  was  Abraham 
descended. 

Of  these  five  sons  the  scriptures  remember  the  length  of 
the  life  of  Arphaxad  only,  and  only  the  children  of  him  and 
Aram ;  the  rest  are  barely  spoken  of  by  rehearsal  of  their 
names,  saving  that  it  may  be  gathered,  that  Assur  (who  was 
supposed  to  found  Nineveh)  was  also  said  to  be  the  father  of 
the  Assyrians,  whose  issues,  and  the  issues  of  Cham,  instantly 
contended  for  the  empire  of  the  east;  w^hich  sometimes  the  As- 
syrians, sometimes  the  Babylonians  obtained,  according  to  the 
virtue  of  their  princes.  This  is  the  common  opinion,  whicli 
also  teacheth  us,  that  all  the  east  parts  of  the  world  were 
peopled  by  Assur,  Elam,  and  Lud,  (saving  India,)  which  I 
believe  Noah  himself  first  inhabited  ;  and  to  whom  Ophir 
and  Havilah,  the  sons  of  Joctan,  afterwards  repaired;  Hi 
Jtlii  Sem  ab  Euphrate  Jltii.no  partem.  A*n€E  nsque  ad  ocea- 
num  Indicum  tenuerunt;  '*  These  sons  of  Sem,"**  aaith  St. 
Jerome,  **  held  all  those  regions  from  Euphrates  to  the  In- 
"  dian  ocean.'''' 

Of  ^Elam  came  the  Elamites^  remembered  Acts  ii.  9. 
and  the  princes  of  Persia ;  which  name  then  began  to  be 
out  of  use  and  lost,  w^hen  the  Persians  became  masters  of 
Babylonia;  the  east  monarchy  being  established  in  thenu 

*  Jos«ph.  Ant.  I.  I .  c.  7. 
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Some  profane  writers  disUngiiisti  Elani  from  Persia,  and 
make  the  Elamit€*s  a  people  apart.  But  Susa  (which  the 
scriptures  call  Susan)  in  Elaoi  was  the  king^s  seat  of  Persiaj 
witness  Daniel  viii.  2.  Ajid  I  mtc,  saith  he,  in  a  vision^ 
and  ivhen  I  sazv  ity  I  was  in  tJw  pfti^4:e  of  Su^ati^  whwh  u 
in  the  province  of  Eiam,  This  city  is  emhraeed  by  the 
river  Eulfeus,  according  to  "Ptolemyj  in  Daniel^Ulai;  and 
seated  in  tlie  border  of  Susiana. 

Ashur,  (as  iiiost  historians  believe,)  the  second  son  of  Sem, 
was  father  of  the  Assyrians,  who,  disdaining  the  pride  of 
Nimrod,  parted  from  Babel,  and  built  Nineveh,  of  equal 
beauty  and  magnitude  with  Babylon,  or  exceeding  it.  But 
we  shall  in  due  place  disprove  that  opinion.  Every  man^s 
hand  hath  been  in  this  story,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  need 
herein  to  speak  much ;  for  the  Assyrians  so  often  invaded 
and  spoiled  the  Israelites,  destroyed  their  cities,  and  led 
them  captives,  as  both  in  divine  and  human  letters  there  is 
large  and  often  mention  of  this  nation, 

But  howsoever  Herodotus  and  D.  Sicidus  extend  this  em- 
pire, and  honour  this  nation  with  ample  dominion,  yet  was 
not  the  state  of  the  Assyrians  of  any  such  power,  after  such 
time  as  Sardanapalus  lost  the  empire.  For  Sennacherib, 
who  wm  one  of  the  powerful  lest  princes  among  them,  had 
yet  the  mountain  Taurus  for  the  utmost  of  his  dominion 
towards  the  north-east,  and  Syria  Ijounded  hiui  towards  the- 
west,  notwithstanding  those  vaunts  of  Sennacherib  in  Isaiah 
XXX  vii,  1^,  13,  Have  th£  gods  of  the  nations  d'CUvered  them 
wham  my  Jathers  have  destroyed^  as  Gozan,  and  Haran^ 
and  Resephy  and'  the  children  of  Eden  which  were  at  Te- 
lasmr  ?  Wh^re  is  the  king-  uf  Hanmik^  and  the  king  of 
Arpkad^  and  the  kiti^-  of  the  cit^  Sepkarvaimy  Hena,  and 
Ivah  f  All  these  indeed  were  but  petty  kings  of  cities,  and 
small  countries,  as  Haran,  in  Meso|>otatnia ;  Reseph,  in 
Palmy rena;  Hamath,  or  Emath^  in  Iturea,  under  Liba- 
nua ;  the  isle  of  Eden  ;  Sepher,  and  others  of  this  sort. 
Yea  Nabuchodonosor,  who  was  most  powerful,  before  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  had  but  Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  and 
'^  PtoL  AsuB  Tab,  5. 
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Syria,  with  Palestina  and  Phoenicia,  parts  thereof.  But  in 
this  question  of  Assur,  I  will  speak  my  opinion  freely  when 
I  eome  to  Nimrod,  whose  plantation  I  have  omitted  among 
the  rest  of  the  Chusites^  because  he  established  the  first  em- 
pire, from  whom  the  most  memorable  story  of  the  world 
takelh  be^nning. 

Of  Arphaxad  came  the  Chaldeans,  saith  St.  Jerome  and 
Joseph usj  but  it  must  be  those  Chaldeans  about  Ur ;  for  the 
sons  of  Cham  possessed  the  rest.  It  is  true  that  he  was  the 
father  of  the  Hebrews;  for  Arphaxad  begat  Shela,  and 
Shela  Heber,  of  whom  hereafter. 

And  that  Lud,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem,  gave  name  to  the 
^Lydians  in  Asia  the  Less,  is  the  common  opinion,  taken 
from  Josephus  and  St,  Jerome  j  but  I  see  not  by  what  rea^ 
son  he  was  moved  to  straggle  thither  from  his  firiends* 

I  Of  Aram  and  his  sons. 

ARAM,  the  fifth  and  last  son  of  Shem,  was  the  parent  of 
the  Syrians,  of  which  ^ Damascus  was  head.  Their  name 
was  changed  from  Aram,  or  Aramites,  by  Syr  us,  saith  yEu- 
sebius  out  of  Josephus,  w^hich  Syrus  lived  before  Moses  was 
born ;  the  same  whicli  others  call  the  son  of  Apollo.  Me- 
sopotamia also  being  but  a  province  of  Syria,  had  the  name 
of  Aram  Naharaiim,  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as  Syria  du^ 
orum  Jlitvtorum^  "  Syria  compassed  vrith  two  rivers,^'  to 
witj  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  scriptures  call  it  Mesopo- 
tamia,  Syria,  and  Padan  Aram,  and  the  Greeks  Mesopota- 
mia simply. 

^  Arise^  and  get  thee  to  Padan  Aram,  saith  Isaac  to  Ja- 
cob, to  the  house  ofBetkuei  thy  mother's  JhfJier^  and  thence 
take  thee  a  wjfe.  Strabo  also  remembereth  it  by  the  an- 
cient name  of  Aram,  or  Aramea,  as  these  his  own  words 
converted  witness:  ^Qwo.f  tms  Syros  vocamus,  ipst  Syri 
Armenim  et  Arameos  vocant;  *'  Those  which  we  call  Sy- 


1'  Euscb.  lo.  6. 

»  Gen,  xxviii,  2.  See  Gcu.  xxv.  20, 


also  Deut.  xxijj.  4.  Jiidg.  Tii.  Parai. 
t.  19.  Psatm  Jix. 
•  Stmbo,  1.  t, 
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**  rians,^  saith  he,  **  themselves  call  Aramenians  and  Ara^ 
*'  means.'" 

Against  this  opinion,  that  Aram  the  son  of  Sem  was  the 
father  and  denominator  of  the  Syrians  in  general,  (and  not 
only  of  those  in  Syria  Inter-amnis,  which  is  Mesopotamia,) 
some  read  Gen.  xxii.  21.  Kemuel^  the  father  of  tlie  Syrians ; 
where  others,  out  of  die  origina],  read,  Kemtul^  the  son  of 
Aram,  Neither  is  it  any  inconvenience  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  word  Aram  here,  not  for  the  nation,  but  for  the 
name  of  some  one  of  note ;  the  rather,  because  in  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  (which  was  in  time  long  before 
Kemuers  posterity  could  be  famous,)  we  find  Mesopotamia 
called  Aram,  and  that  with  an  addition;  sometimes  with 
Naharaiim,  and  sometimes  of  Padan,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  Aram,  which,  as  it  seems,  then  also  was  called 
Aram.  For  whereas  Junius  thinks  in  his  note  upon  Gen* 
XXV.  SO.  that  Padan  Aram  ought  to  be  restrained  to  some 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  to  wut,  to  that  part  which  Ptolemy 
caUs  Ancobaritis,  (so  called  from  the  river  Chaboras,  which 
dividing  it,  runneth  into  Euphrates,)  the  promiscuous  use 
of  Padan  Aram,  and  Aram  Naharaiim,  (which  latter  appel- 
lation questionless  comprehends  the  whole  Mesopotamia,) 
may  seem  to  refute  this  opinion  ;  especiaUy  seeing  the  sig- 
nification of  this  appellation  agreeth  with  the  whole  region. 
For  it  ^ignifieth  as  much  as  the  yoke  of  Syria,  which  name 
agrees  with  this  region,  because  the  two  rivers,  as  it  were, 
yoked  together,  go  along  it.  The  relics  of  the  name  Par- 
dan  appear  in  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Ptolemy,  called 
Aphadana,  as  Junius  hath  well  noted,  the  one  upon  Chabo- 
rus,  the  other  upon  Euphrates. 

Uk  or  Hus, 
The  sons         J  Hul, 
of  Aram  were         Gether,  and 

I  Mesch  or  Mes. 

Uz,  or  Hus,  inhabited  about  Damascus,  and  built  that 
city,  say  Josephus  and  ^St  Jerome.     But  Tostatus,  mis- 

••  Hierou,  in  Tfad.  Hebraic. 
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taking  this  opinion,  both  in  them  and  in  Lyra,  who  also 

folio  weth  Joseph  us,  affirmeth,  that  Abraham's  steward  Elie- 
zer  was  the  founder  thereof;  though  it  were  likely  that 
Hus,  the  eldest  son  of  Aram,  dwelt  near  unto  his  father, 
who  inhabited  the  body  of  Syria.  For  Hus  was  a  region 
of  the  same,  adjoining  to  Arabia  the  Desert,  and  to  Batanea, 
or  Trachonitis,  whereof  the  prophet  Jeremy  ;  ^Rejoice  and 
be  g-lad^  O  da  tighter  ofEdorn^  that  dwellest  in  the  land  of 
Hus.  Hus  therefore  is  seated  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  east 
region  of  Trachonitisj  adjoining  to  Basan,  having  Batanea 
Gaulonitis  and  the  mountain  Seir  to  the  east,  Edrai  to  the 
south,  Damascus  north,  and  Jordan  west ;  ha\ing  in  it  many 
cities  and  people,  as  may  also  be  gathered  out  of  Jeremy ; 
^  And  all  sorts  of  people^  a?id  aU  tJie  kings  of  the  land  of 
Hus.  In  this  region  dwelt  Job,  descended  of  Hus,  the  son 
of  Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham,  saith  St*  Jerome,  and 
married  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Jacob,  saith  Philo* 

Hul,  the  second  son  of  Aram,  St.  Jerome  makes  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Armenians  ;  and  Gether,  the  third  son,  parent 
to  the  Arcananians,  or  Carians ;  which  opinion  (because  I 
find  not  where  to  set  him)  I  do  not  disprove,  though  I  see 
no  reason  why  Gether  should  leave  the  fellowship  of  his  own 
brethren,  and  tlwell  among  strangers  in  Asia  the  Less.  Ju- 
nius gives  Hul  {whom  he  writes  Chul)  the  desert  of  PaU 
myrena,  as  far  as  Euphrates,  where  Ptolemy  settelh  the 
city  of  ChoUe. 

Gether,  saith  Josephus,  founded  the  Bactrians  ;  but  Jose- 
ph us  gave  all  Noah^s  children  feathers,  to  carry  them  far 
away  in  all  haste.  For  mine  own  opinion,  I  always  keep 
the  rule  of  neighbourhtxid,  and  think  with  Junius,  to  wit, 
that  Gether  seated  himself  near  his  brothers,  in  the  body  of 
Syria,  and  in  the  province  of  Cassiotis,  and  Seleucis,  where 
Ptolemy  placeth  Gindarus^  and  the  nation  by  Plinj  called 
Gindareni. 

Junius  also  giveth  to  Mes,  or  Mesch,  the  north  part  of 
Syria,  between  Cilicia  and  Mesopotamia,  near  the  mountain 
Masius.     The  certainty  of  those  plantations  can  no  other- 


Jer.  Lam.  iv.  3i. 
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wise  he  known  than  by  thiij  probability,  that  Aram  the  fa- 
ther (of  whom  that  great  region  tcK>k  name)  planted  his 
SODS  ill  the  same  land  about  him,  for  he  wanted  no  scope 
of  territory  for  himself  and  them ;  neither  then  when  the 
world  was  newly  planted,  nor  in  many  hundred  years  after; 
and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  to  cast  them  into  the  desert 
parts  of  the  world,  so  far  asunder.  And  as  necessity  and 
pohcy  held  them  together  for  a  while ;  s«:»  ambition,  (which 
began  together  with  angels  and  men,)  inhabiting  the  hearts 
of  their  children,  set  them  asunder.  For  although  these 
sons  of  Aram^  and  the  sons  of  the  rest  of  Noah''s  children, 
kept  tliemselves  withm  the  bounds  of  some  one  large  king- 
dom, yet  therein  every  one  also  sought  a  province  apart, 
and  to  themselves,  giving  to  the  cities  therein  built  their; 
own  nanies^  thereby  to  leave  their  memory  to  their  posterity 
the  use  of  letters  being  then  rare,  and  known  to  few. 

In  this  sort  did  the  pride  of  the  Spaniards  in  America 
cast  them  into  so  many  provinces ;  every  one  emulating  and 
disdaining  the  greatness  of  others,  as  they  are  thereby  to 
this  day  subject  to  invasion,  expulsion,  and  destruction ;  so 
as  (Nova  Hispania  and  Peru  excepted,  because  those  coun- 
tries are  unaccessible  to  strangers)  an  easy  force  will  cast 
them  out  of  aD  the  rest* 

Mes,  the  fourth  son,  is  made  the  parent  of  the  Meonians, 
«of  whom  something  hath  been  spoken  already.  Arphaxad, 
the  third  son  of  Shem,  begat  Shclah  and  Heber.  Heber 
had  two  sons,  Phaleg  and  Joctan ;  and  in  Phaleg's  time  was 
the  earth  divided. 

§•3- 
Of  the  division  of  the  earth  in  the  time  of  Phulegf  one  of  the  sons 
of  Heber f  of  the  issue  of  Sem. 
THE  many  people  which  at  the  division,  at  Phaleg's 
birth,  were  then  living,  and  the  thorough  plantation  of  aU 
the  east  part  of  the  world,  at  his  death,  hath  made  a  doubt, 
whether  the  earth  were  divided  at  either.  The  Hebrews, 
saith  Pererius  out  of  Sedar  Holara,  one  of  their  chronicles, 
affirm  that  tliis  partition  happened  at  the  death  of  Phaleg ; 

■  Cfaap.  viii.  sect.  7, 
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and  Phaleg  was  bora  in  the  year  after  the  flood  101 ,  and  lived 
in  all  2S9  years,  which  numbers  added  make  340.  And 
therefore  was  it  so  many  years  after  the  flcxxl,  ere  the  chil- 
dren of  Noah  severed  themselves.  But  to  this  opinion  of 
the  Hebrewsj  and  the  doubt  they  nmke  how  in  so  few  years 
as  101  (the  time  of  Phaleg's  birth)  so  many  people  could 
be  increased,  Pererius  gives  this  answer.  That  if  seventy 
persons  of  the  family  of  Jacob  increased  to  600,000  fighting 
men  in  215  years,  (besides  wonien^  children,  and  impotent 
persons,)  how  much  more  is  it  likely,  that  so  soon  after  the 
flood  the  children  of  Noah  miglit  in  a  shorter  time  bring 
forth  many  multitudes,  having  received  the  blessing  of  God, 
Increctse  and  mtdiiply^  and  JiU  the  earth?  What  strength 
this  answer  hath,  let  others  judge;  for  the  children  of  Israel 
were  seventy,  and  had  215  years""  time  ;  and  the  sons  of 
Noah  were  but  three,  and  had  but  101  years'  time,  to  the 
birth  of  Phaleg, 

Others  conceive  that  Phaleg  took  that  name  after  the  di« 
vision,  in  memory  thereof ;  as  f  Josephus  and  St.  Augustine, 
who  reason  in  this  manner.  If  the  division  were  at  Phaleg'^s 
death,  (which  happened  in  the  year  which  is  commonly 
held  to  be  the  forty-eighth  of  Abraham,  but  was  by  more 
likely  computation  twelve  years  before  his  birth,)  then  was 
the  division  thirty-eight  years  after  Ninus,  who  governed 
fifty-two  years ;  in  the  forty-third  year  of  whose  reign 
Abraham  was  born.  But  when  Ninus  began  to  rule  the 
g Assyrians  eighty  years  before  this  division,  (as  this  divi- 
sion is  placed  by  the  Hebrews j  Jerome,  and  Chrysostom,) 
then  was  the  earth  so  peopled  in  all  the  east  and  northern 
parts,  as  greater  numbers  have  not  been  found  at  any  time 
since.  For  Ninus  associated  to  himself  Ariieus  king  of 
Arabia,  a  people  who  at  that  time,  saith  Diodorus  Siculus, 
plurimum  opihiisatque  arviis prfEsiabanty  "  exceeded  both  in 
**  riches  and  bodies  of  men,"  subdued  many  cities  in  Arme- 
nia, received  Barzanis  into  grace,  then  invaded  Media,  and 
crucified  Pharnus  the  king  thereof,  with  his  wife  and  seven 


'Joseph.  I.  I.  Ant.    Aug.  de  Civi- 
Ute  Dei,  1.  i6.  c.  ii. 
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children  ;  vanciiiiwhcd  all  those  regions  lielween  Nilus  and 
Tanais,  tlie  Kgypiiaiis,  PlicFiiicians,  die  kingdonis  of  Syria, 
and  all  the  nations  of  Persia,  to  the  Hyrcanian  sea.  For 
the  numbers  which  followed  Niniis  (already  remembered 
out  of  Ctesias)  against  Zoroaster  and  others ;  and  Zoroas- 
ter on  the  other  side,  who  made  resistance  with  400,000, 
prove  it  sufficiently,  that  if  the  division  had  not  happened 
before  the  death  of  Phaleg,  there  had  needed  no  division  at 
that  time  at  alL  For  some  of  them  were  so  ill  satisfied  with 
tlieir  partitions,  as  they  sought  to  lye  masters  of  all,  and 
greater  armies  were  there  never  gathered  than  by  Ninus  and 
Semiramis;  wherefore  in  this  opinion  there  is  little  appear- 
ance of  the  truth. 

But  for  that  conceit,  that  if  the  division  had  been  made 
at  the  birth  of  Phaleg,  there  were  not  then  suffident  num- 
bers born  to  fill  the  earth  ;  it  was  never  meant  that  the 
earth  could  be  filled  every  where  at  the  very  instant,  but  by 
time  and  degrees;  and  surely  whatsoever  men''s  opinions 
Imve  been  herein,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  division  of 
tongues  and  of  men  must  go  near  together  with  the  c<?asing 
of  the  work  at  Babel ;  and  that  the  enterprise  of  Bal^l  was 
left  off  instantly  upon  the  confusion  of  languages,  where 
follow^ed  the  execution  of  the  division,  and  so  neither  at  the 
birth  nor  death  of  Phaleg ;  for  Phaleg  was  born  in  the  ^^ear 
101  after  the  flood,  which  was  the  year  that  Nimrod  came 
into  Shinaar,  or  ten  years  after  he  arrived,  saith  Berosus. 

Now  if  it  be  objected  that  Phaleg  (the  etymology  of 
whose  name  signifieth  division)  must  have  hved  without  a 
name,  except  the  name  had  been  given  him  at  the  time 
of  this  confusion  antl  partition.  To  this  objection  it  may 
be  answered,  that  the  change  of  names  upon  divers  ac- 
cidents is  not  rare  in  the  scriptures ;  for  Jacob  was  called 
Israel  after  he  had  wrestled  with  the  angel  ;  Abraham 
was  first  Abramy  and  Edom  Esau ;  and  that  Phaleg,  being 
a  principal  man  in  this  division,  had  his  first  name  upon 
this  accident  changed,  it  is  most  probable. 

And  lastly,  whereas  the  Hebrews,  St.  Jerome,  and  Chrys- 
ostoni  account  Heber  for  a  great  prophet,  if  that  by  giving 
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his  son  the  name  of  Phaleg,  he  foretold  the  division  which 
followed.  To  this  I  say,  I  do  not  find  that  Heber  deserved 
any  such  honoiu:,  if  he  had  thereupon  so  called  his  son  ;  for 
division  and  dispersion  foUoweth  increase  of  people  of  ne- 
cessity; and  this  prophecy  (if  any  such  had  been)  might 
also  have  reference  to  the  division,  which  afterwards  fell 
among  the  Hebrews  themselves. 

But  if  we  give  a  reasonable  time  to  the  building  of  the 
ttjwer  and  city  of  Babel,  in  wliich  time  many  people  (by 
reason  and  by  demonstrative  proof)  might  be  increased ;  and 
that  upon  the  fall  thereof  the  confusion  and  division  fol» 
lowed,  (whereupon  Phaleg  took  name,)  then  in  this  opinion 
there  is  nothing  either  curious  or  monstrous, 

§■4- 

Of  the  sons  of  Joe  la  n^  the  other  son  of  Heber. 

1.  Elmodad. 

S.  Saleph,  or  Salep,  or  Sheleph. 

3.  Asamath,  or  Chatzar.  . 

4.  Jare,  or  Jaraahj  or  Jerath, 

5.  Hadoram. 

6-  Uzal,  or  UxaK 

7-  Dicklach,  or  Dicla. 

8.  Obal,  or  Ebal,  or  Hobal. 

9,  Abimael 

10.  Sheba,  or  Seba. 

11.  Ophir,  or  Opir. 
1^.  Havila,  or  Chavila,  and 

,13,  Jobab. 

All  those  sons  of  Joctan,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  dwelt 
in  the  east  parts  of  the  world,  or  India,  even  from  the  river 
Cophe,  or  Choas,  which  is  one  of  the  branches  or  heads  of 
Indus. 

But  the  certain  places  of  those  thirteen  sons  cannot  be 

gathered  out  of  the  scriptures,  the  words  of  Moses  being 

general:    ^And  their  dwelling  wm from  Mesha,  as  thou 

goesty  unto  Sephnr  a  mount  in  the  emt.     Of  all  these  thir- 

»»  Gen.  X.  30. 
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teen  sons,  there  were  only  three  memorable,  to  wit,  Sbeba^ 
Ophir,  and  Havilah.  Concerning  whose  names,  to  avoid 
confusion,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  among  the  sons  of 
Chush,  two  of  them  had  also  the  names  of  Seba  and  Havi- 
lah. Abraham  had  also  a  third,  Saba,  or  Sheba,  his  grand- 
child by  his  wife  Ketura.  But  Seba  the  son  of  Chu A,  and 
Sheba  the  son  of  Rhegma  his  nephew,  we  have  left  in  Ara- 
bia Felix;  and  Havilah  the  son  of  Chush,  upon  Tigris. 
Saba,  the  grandchild  of  Abraham,  was,  as  some  have 
thought,  the  father  of  the  Sabeans  in  Persia,  ci  which  na- 
tions Dibnysius  de  orbis  situ  maketh  mention  .*  Primum 
SabiBt;  post  has  sunt  Passagardce^  prope  vero  hos  mmt 
Tasci;  "  The  first  are  Sabeans;  after  these  be  Passagar- 
**  dae ;  and  near  these  the  Tasci.*"  And  whereas  it  is  writ- 
ten,  '^But  unto  the  sons  of  the  concubines^  which  Abraham 
had^  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  sent  them  away  Jrom  Isaac 
his  son^  while  he  yet  lived,  eastward,  to  the  east  country; 
hereupon  it  is  supposed,  that  this  Saba,  the  son  of  Abraham, 
wandered  into  Persia ;  for  Persia  was  accounted  the  further- 
most east  country  in  respect  of  Judea ;  which  also  ^  Ovid 
setteth  under  the  sunrising.  Yet  seeing  the  rest  of  Abra- 
ham''s  sons  seated  themselves  on  the  borders  of  Judea,  I  ra- 
ther choose  to  leave  Saba,  the  son  of  Abraham,  in  Arabia 
the  Desert,  where  Ptolemy  setteth  a  city  of  that  name. 

But  Saba  the  son  of  Joctan,  the  son  of  Heber,  as  I  con- 
ceive, inhabited  India  itself.  For  'Dionysius  Afer,  in  his 
Periegesis,  or  description  of  the  world,  which  he  wrote  in 
Greek  verse,  among  the  regions  of  India,  findeth  a  nation 
called  the  Sabaei :  Taxilus  hos  inter  medios  habitatque  Sa- 
bceus;  "  In  the  midst  of  these  dwell  the  Sabaei  and  the 
"  Tiaxili,^  saith  this  Dionysius. 

§.5. 

0/  Ophir,  one  of  Joctan* s  sons,  and  of  Peru,  and  of  that  voyage  of 

Solomon, 

OPHIR  also  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  East  Indies,  and, 

as  St.  Jerome  understands  it,  in  one  of  the  islands  plentiful 

^  Gen.  XXV.  6.  '  Tmv  it  fi.iffoi  mlevcreu  X«/3«i  xa)  Ta- 

>(  Metam.  1.  i.  |<Xm  Avh^ts. 
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with  gold,  which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  Molutca. 
Joseph  us  understands  Ophir  to  he  one  of  those  great  head- 
lands in  India,  which  by  a  general  name  are  called  Cherso- 
nesij  or  Peninsulas ;  of  which  there  are  two  very  notorious, 
Callecut  and  Malaeon.  Pererius  lakes  it  rightly  for  an 
island,  as  St.  Jerome  doth,  but  he  sets  it  at  the  headland  of 
Malacca ;  but  Ophir  is  found  among  the  Moluccas  further 
east. 

Arias  Montanus,  out  of  £  Chronicles  iii.  6.  gathers,.that 
Ophir  was  Peru  in  America,  looking  into  the  w^est  ocean, 
commonly  called  Mare  del  Sur,  or  the  south  sea;  by  others, 
Mare  paciiicum.  The  words  in  2  Chronicles  are  these; 
And  he  overlaid  the  house  Tcith  prectous  stones  J^)?*  beauty; 
and  the  gold  was  gold  ofFarvaim.  Junius  takes  this  gold 
to  be  the  gold  of  Havilah,  remembered  by  Moses  in  the  de- 
scription of  paradise;  ^^'And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good; 
finding  a  town  in  Characene,  a  province  of  Susiana,  called 
Barbatia,  so  called,  as  he  thinks,  by  corruption  for  Parvaim ; 
from  whence  those  kings,  subjected  by  David,  brought  this 
gold,  with  which  they  presented  him,  and  w^hich  David 
preserved  for  the  enriching  of  the  temple. 

But  this  fancy  of  Peru  hath  deceived  many  men  before 
Motitanus  and  Plessis,  who  also  took  Ophir  for  Peru.  And 
that  this  question  may  be  a  subject  of  no  further  dispute,  it 
is  very  true,  that  there  is  no  region  in  the  world  of  that 
name;  sure  I  am,  at  least,  that  America  hath  none,  no  not 
■  any  city,  village,  orinountain  so  called.  But  when  Francis 
'  Pisarro  first  discovered  those  lands  to  the  south  of  Panama, 
arriving  in  that  region  which  Atabaliba  commanded,  a 
prince  of  magnificence,  riches,  and  dominion,  inferior  to 
none,  some  of  the  Spaniards,  utterly  ignorant  of  that  lan- 
guage, demanding  by  signs,  as  they  could,  the  name  of  the 
country,  and  pointing  with  their  hand  athwart  a  river,  or 
torrent,  or  brook,  that  ran  by,  the  Indians  answered  Peru, 
^  which  was  either  the  name  of  that  brook,  or  of  water  in  ge- 
neral. The  Spaniards  thereupon  conceiving  that  the  peo- 
ple had  rightly  understood  them,  set  it  down  in  the  diurnal 
"'  Gen.  *iL  1 1,  t«.  Plin.  1.  6.  c.  28. 
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of  their  enterprise,  and  sti  in  the  first  deseription  made,  and 
sent  over  to  Charles  the  emperor,  all  that  west  |iart  of  Anie- 
rica  to  the  south  of  Panama  had  the  name  of  Peru,  which 
hath  continued  ever  s^ince,  as  divers  Spaniards  in  the  Indies 
assured  me;  which  also  Acosla  the  Jesuit,  in  his  natural 
and  moral  history  of  the  Indies,  confirmeth.  And  whereas 
Montanus  also  findeth,  that  a  part  of  the  Indies,  ealled  Ju- 
catan,  toi>k  that  name  of  Joctan,  who,  as  he  supposeth,  na- 
vigated  from  the  utmost  east  of  India  to  America :  it  is  most 
true,  that  Jucataii  is  nothing  else  in  the  language  of  that 
country,  but,  IVhath  ihatf  or,  What  my  yon  f  For  when  the 
Spaniards  asked  the  name  of  that  place,  (no  man  conceiving 
their  meanings)  one  of  the  savages  answered,  Jncaiwn^  which 
is.  What  ask  you  ?  or.  What  say  you  f  The  like  happened 
touching  Paria,  a  mountainous  country  on  the  south  side  of 
Trinidado  and  Margarita ;  for  when  the  Spaniards  inquir- 
ing, as  all  men  do,  the  names  of  those  new  regions  which 
they  discovered,  pointed  to  the  hills  afar  off,  one  of  the  peo- 
ple answered,  Paria,  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as  high  hills 
or  mountiiins.  For  at  Paria  begins  that  marvellous  ledge 
of  mountains,  which  from  thence  are  continued  to  the  Strait 
of  Magellan,  from  eight  degrees  of  north  latitude  to  fifty- 
two  of  south  ;  and  so  hath  that  country  ever  since  retained 
the  name  of  Faria, 

The  same  happened  among  the  English,  which  I  sent 
under  sir  Richard  Greeneville  to  inhabit  Virginia.  For 
when  some  of  my  people  asked  the  name  of  that  country, 
one  of  the  savages  answered,  Win^andacon^  which  is  as 
much  to  say,  as.  You  wear  good  chthes^  or  gay  clothes.  The 
same  happened  to  the  Spaniard  in  asking  the  name  of  the 
island  Trinidado ;  for  a  Spaniard  demanding  the  name  of 
that  self-place  which  the  sea  encompassed,  they  answered 
Caeriy  which  signifieth  an  island.  And  in  this  manner  have 
many  places  newly  discovered  been  entitled,  of  which  Peru 
is  one.  And  therefore  we  must  leave  Ophir  among  the 
Moluccas,  whereabouts  such  an  island  is  credibly  affirmed 
to  be. 

Njjw  although  there  may  be  found  gold  in  Arabia  itself. 
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(towards  Persia^)  in  Havilah,  now  Siisiana,  and  all  along 
that  East  Indian  shore  ;  yet  the  greatest  plenty  is  taken  up 
at  the  Piulippines,  certain  islands  planted  by  the  Spaniards 
from  the  East  Indies.  And  by  the  length  of  the  passage 
which  Solomon's  ships  made  from  the  Red  sea,  (which  were 
three  years  in  going  and  coming,)  it  seems  they  went  to  the 
uttermost  east,  as  the  Moluccas  or  Philippines.  Indeed 
these  that  now  go  from  Portugal,  or  from  hence,  finish  that 
navigation  in  two  years,  and  sometimes  less  ;  and  Solomon's 
ships  went  not  above  a  tenth  part  of  this  om*  course  from 
hence.  But  we  must  consider,  that  they  evermore  kept  the 
coast,  and  crept  by  the  shores,  which  made  the  way  exceed- 
ing long.  For  before  the  use  of  the  compass  was  known,  it 
was  impossible  to  navigate  athwart  the  ocean ;  and  there- 
fore Solomon  s  ships  could  not  find  Peru  in  America.  Nei- 
ther was  it  needful  for  the  Spaniards  themselves,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  plenty  of  gold  in  the  East  India  islands,  far 
above  tlie  mines  of  any  one  place  of  America,  to  sail  every 
year  from  the  west  part  of  America  thither,  and  t!uTe  to 
have  strongly  planted  and  inhabited  the  richest  of  those 
islands  ;  wherein  they  have  built  a  city  called  Manilla.  So^ 
lomon  therefore  needed  not  to  have  gone  further  off  than 
Ophir  in  the  east,  to  have  sped  worse ;  neither  could  he  na- 
vigate from  the  east  to  the  w^est  in  those  days,  whereas  he 
had  no  coast  to  have  guided  him, 

Tostatus  also  gathereth  a  fantastical  opinion  out  of  Ra- 
banus,  who  makes  Ophir  to  be  a  country,  whose  mountains 
of  gold  are  kept  by  griffins;  whicli  mountains  Sohnus  af- 
firmeth  to  be  in  Scythia  Asiaticaj  in  these  words :  Nam  ctim 
auro  et  gemmu  affiiiantj  griphes  tenent  nnhwrsa^  allies  Jt- 
rocissim<B^  Arima^pi  cum  his  dimicantj  &c.  "  For  where- 
**  as  these  countries  abound  in  gold  and  rich  stone,  the 
"  griffins  defend  the  one  and  the  other,  a  kind  of  fowl,  the 
*'  fiercest  of  all  other  ;  w^ith  which  griffins  a  nation  of  peo- 
*'  pie  called  Arimaspi  make  war,""  These  Arimaspi  are 
said  to  have  been  men  with  one  eye  only,  like  unto  the  Cy- 
clops of  Sicilia,  of  which  Cyclops  Herodotus  and  Ari- 
steus  make  mention ;  and  so  doth  Lucan  in  his  third  book. 
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and  ^Valerius  Flacciis  and  "  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the  story 
of  Alexander  Maeedon.     But  for  mine  own  opinion,  I  be- 
lieve none  of  them.    And  for  these  Arimaspi,  I  take  it,  that 
this  name,  signifying  one-^yedy  was  first  given  them  by  rea- 
son that  they  used  to  wear  a  vizard  of  defence,  with  one 
sight  in  the  middle  to  serve  both  eyes,  and  not  that  they 
had  by  nature  any  such   defect.     But  Solinus  boiToweth 
these  things  out  of  Pliny»  who  speaks  of  such  a  nation  in 
the  extreme  north,  at  a  place  called  Gisolitron,  or  the  cave 
of  the  north-east  wind.     For  the  rest^  as  all  fables  were 
commonly  grounded  upon  some  true  stories,  or  other  things 
done,  so  might  these  tales  of  the  griffins  receive  this  moral : 
That  if  those  men,  which  fight  against  so  many  dangerous 
passages  for  gold,  or  other  riches  of  this  w^orld,  had  their 
perfect  senses,  and  were  not  deprived  of  half  their  eyesight, 
(at  least  of  the  eye  of  right  reason  and  understanding,)  they 
would  content  themselves  with  a  quiet  and  moderate  estate; 
and  not  subject  themselves  to  famine,  corrupt  air,  violent 
heat  and  cold,  and  to  all  sorts  of  miserable  diseases.     And 
though  this  fable  be  feigned  in  this  place,  yet  if  such  a  tale 
were  told  of  some  other  places  of  the  world,  where  wild 
beasts  or  serpents  defend  mountains  of  gold,  it  might  be 
avowed.     For  there  are  in  many  places  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially in   America,  many  high  and  impassable  mountains, 
which  are  very  rich  and  full  of  gold,  inhabited   only  by- 
tigers,  lions,  and  other  ravenous   and  cruel  beasts,   unto 
which  if  any  man  ascend,   (except   his  strength   be   very 
great,)  he  shall  be  sure  to   find  the  same  war  which  the 
Arimaspi  make  against  the  griffins;    not  that  the  one  or 
other  had  any  sense  of  the  gold,  or  seek  to  defend   that 
metal,  but  being  disquieted,  or  made  afraid  of  themselves 
or  their  yc*ung  ones,  they  grow  enraged  and  adventurous. 
In  like  sort  it  may  be  said  that  the  alligators,  which  the 
Egyptians  call  the  crocodiles,  defend  those  pearls  which  lie 
in  the  lakes  of  the  inland ;  for  many  times  the  poor  Indians 
are  eaten  up  by  them,  when  they  dive  for  the  |>earL     And 
though  the  alligators  know  not  the  pearl,  yet  they  find  sa- 
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Tour  in  the  flesh  and  bIcK>d  of  the  Indians,  whom  they  de- 
vour. 

OfHavilah  the  son  qf  Joctan,  who  aho  passed  into  ihe  East  In- 
dies }  and  of  Mesha  and  Sephet^  named  in  ihe  bordering  of  the 
families  of  Joctan  ;  with  a  condmion  of  this  discourse  touching 
ihe  plantation  of  the  world. 

OF  Havilah,  the  son  of  Joctan,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be 
said,  but  that  the  general  opinion  is,  that  he  aJ&o  inhabited 
in  the  East  Indies  in  the  continent,  from  which  Ophir  passed 
into  the  islands  adjoining.     And  whereas  Ganges  is  said  to 
water  Havilah,  bj  it  is  meant  Havilah  in  the  East  Indies, 
which  took  name  of  Havilah  the  son  of  Joctan ;  but  Havi- 
lah which  Pison  compasseth  was  so  called  of  Havilah  the 
son  of  Chush,  as  is  formerly  proved  by  this  place  of  scrip- 
ture; ?Saul  snwte  the  Amalekltes  Jrom  Havilah,  as  tlwU' 
earnest  to  Shm\  which  is  before  Egypt.     But  that  Saul  ever 
made  war  in  the  East  Indies^  no  man  hath  suspected.     For 
an  end  we  may  conclude,  that  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joc- 
tan, these  three,  Saba,  Havilah,  and  Ophir;  though  at  the 
■        first  seated  by  their   brethren   about  the  hill  Masius,  or 
W      Mesh,  Gen.  k.  30.  to  whj  betweeii    Cilicia   and   Mesopo- 
I        tamia;  yet  at  length  either  themselves  or  their  issues  re- 
I        moved  into  the  East  Indies,  leaving  the  other  families  of 
I        Joctan  to  fill  the  countries  of  their  first  plantation^  which 
I        the  scripture  defines  to  have  been  from  Mesh  unto  Sephar. 
^^^And  although  St.  Jerome  takes  Mesh  to  be  a  region  of  the 
^^■Bast  Indies^  and  Sephar  a  mountain  of  the  same,  (which 
^^■mountain  Montanus  would  have  to  be  the  Andes  in  Ame* 
^^rica,)  those  fancies  are  far  beyond  my  understanding.     For 
"       the  word  €(ist  in  the  scriptures,  where  it  hath  reference  to 
Judea,  is  never  further  extended  than  into  Persia.     But 
Mesch  is  that  part  of  the  mountain  of  Masius  in  the  north 
of  Mesopotamia,  out  of  which  the  river  Chaboras  springctli, 
[which   runneth  by  Charran ;  and  in  the  same  region  we 
also  find  for  Sephar,  (remembered  by  Moses,)  Sipphara  by 
Ptolemy,  standing  to  the  east  of  the  mountain  Masius ; 
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from  whence  Joctan  having  many  sons,  some  of  them  might 
pass  into  India,  hearing  of  the  beauty  and  riches  thereof. 
But  this  was  in  process  of  time. 

The  other  fashion  of  planting  I  understand  not,  being 
grounded  but  upon  men's  imaginations,  contrary  to  reason 
and  possibiUty.  And  that  this  mountain  in  the  east  was  no 
further  off  than  in  those  regions  before  remembered,  it  ap- 
peareth  by  many  places  of  the  scripture  where  the  same 
phrase  is  used ;  as  in  Numbers  xxiii.  7»  Balak  the  kiiiff  of 
Moab  hath  brought  me  Jrom  Aram^  out  qftlte  mountain  of 
the  east;  which  was  from  the  east  part  of  Mesopotamia. 
For  Balak  brought  Balaam  out  of  Mesopotamia,  (witness  this 
place  of  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  4,)  Because  they  hired  Balaam 
the  son  of  Bear,  of  Pethor  in  Aram  Naliaraiim^  to  curse 
thee ;  for  Aram  Naharaiim  was  Syria  Fluviorum,  which  is 
Mesopotamia,  as  aforesaid. 

This  plantation  of  the  world  after  the  flood  doth  best 
agree,  as  to  me  it  seems,  with  all  the  places  of  scripture 
compared  together.  And  these  l>e  the  reports  of  reason 
and  probable  conjecture;  the  guides  which  I  have  followed 
herein,  and  which  I  have  chosen  to  go  after,  making  no 
valuation  of  the  opinions  of  men,  conducted  by  their  own 
fancies,  be  they  ancient  or  modem.  Neither  have  1  any 
end  herein,  private  or  public,  other  than  the  discovery  of 
truth.  For  as  the  partiality  of  man  to  himself  hath  dis- 
guised all  things,  so  the  factious  and  hireling  historians  of 
all  ages,  (especially  of  these  latter  times,)  have,  by  their 
many  volumes  of  untrue  reports,  left  honour  without  a  mo- 
nument, and  virtue  without  memory ;  and  instead  thereof, 
have  erected  statues  and  trophies  to  those,  whom  the  darkest 
forgetfulness  ought  to  have  buried  and  covered  over  for 
evermore.  And  although  the  length  and  dissolving  nature 
of  time  hath  worn  out  or  changed  the  names  and  memory  of 
the  world's  first  planters  after  the  flood,  (I  mean  the  greatest 
number  and  most  part  of  them,}  yet  all  the  footsteps  of  an- 
tiquity, as  appears  by  that  which  hath  been  spoken,  are  not 
quite  worn  out  nor  overgrown;  for  Babylon  hath  to  this 
day  the  sound  of  Babel,  Phoenicia  hath  Zidon^  to  which 
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city  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan  gave  name;  so  hath  Cilicia 

Tharsis,  and  the  Armeniansj  Medes,  Hiberians,  Cappado- 

I        clans,  Phrygians,  the  Syrians,  Idunieans,  Libyans,  Moors, 

I        and  other  nations,  have  preserved  from  the  death  of  forget- 

I        fulness  some  signs  of  their  first  founders  and  true  parents. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  beginmngand  esiablwhhig  of  government 


SECT.  I. 

Of  the  proceeding  from  tJie  first  government  under  the  eldest  of 
families  to  regain  and  from  regal  absolute  to  regal  tempered  with 
laws, 

IT  folio weth  now  to  entreat  how  the  world  began  to  re- 
ceive rule  and  government,  which,  while  it  had  scarcity  of 
people,  underwent  no  other  dominion  than  paternity  and 
eldership.  For  the  fathers  of  nations  were  then  as  kings, 
and  the  eldest  of  families  as  princes.  Hereof  it  came,  that 
the  word  elder  was  always  used  both  for  the  magistrate, 
and  for  those  of  age  and  gravity ;  the  same  bearing  one  sig- 
nification almost  in  all  languages.  For  in  Numbers  xi,  God 
commanded  Moses  to  gather  together  seventy  of  the  elders 
of  the  people,  and  governors  over  them  ;  the  Hebrew  bear- 
ing the  same  sense  which  the  Latin  word  aenes  or  seniores 
doth.  So  it  is  written  in  Susanna;  Then  the  assembly  be- 
lieved thenty  as  tlmse  that  were  the  elders  mid  judges  of  the 
people.  And  so  in  the  words  of  those  false  judges  and  wit- 
nesses to  Daniel ;  Shew  it  unto  us,  seeing  God  hath  given 
thee  the  office  of  an  elder*  Demosthenes  useth  the  same 
word  for  the  magistrate  among  the  Grecians,  Cicero  in 
Cato  ^veth  two  other  reasons  for  this  appellation :  Apud 
Laced CBfn&nios  qui  ampiissimum  magiMratum  gerunt^  ut 
simty  sk  eiiam  appell'O^ntur  series;  "  Among  the  Laceda^mo- 
**  nians  the  chief  ma^strates,  as  they  are,  bo  are  they  called 
'*  eldermen  :^  and  again,  Ratio  et  prudentiu  nisi  esseni  in 
senibtts^  non  summum  concilium  mqjores  nostri  appeUassent 
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genahi^i;  *•*  If  reason  and  advisement  were  not  in  old  menj 
**  our  ancestors  had  never  called  the  highest  council  by  the 

*'  name  of  a  senate,^ 

But  though  these  reasons  may  well  be  given,  yet    we 
doubt  not  but  in  this  name  of  elders^  for  governors  or  coun- 
sellors of  slate,  there  is  a  sign  t!iat  the  first  governors  were 
the  fathers  of  families,  and  under  them  the  eldest    sons. 
And  from  thence  did  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spaniard  take 
the  word  siffnor^  and  out  of  it  sig^uorif^  for  lordship  and 
dominion;  signifying,  according  to  Loyseau,  puissauci;  in 
propriety,  or  proi>er   power.      The  kinds  of  this  signiory 
Seneca    makes   two  ;    the    one,  pot  est  as   aut    impertum; 
**  power  or  command ;"  the  other,  praprktas  aut  dominium^ 
**  prf>priety  or  mastership :""  the  correlative  of  the    one  is 
the  subject,  of  the  other  the  slave.     Ad  C(E^arem,  saith  he, 
potentas  omnium  pcriine%  ad  sijigiilm  proptneta^ ;  "  Csesar 
**  hath    power  over  all,  and  every  man  propriety  in   his 
'*  own,"    And  agmn ;  Caesar  omnia  impcrto  pos^det,  ^Ingtdi 
dominio;  *'  Ca?sar  holdeth  all  in  his  power,  and  every  man 
"  possesseth  his  own.""     But  as  men  and  vice  began  abun- 
dantly to  increase,  so  obedience,  (the  fruit  of  natural  reve- 
rence, which  but  from  excellent  seed  seldom  ripeneth^)  being 
exceedingly  overshadowed  with  pride  and  ill  examples,  ut- 
terly withered  and  fell  away ;  and  the  soft  weapons  of  pa- 
ternal persuasions  (after  mankind  began  to  neglect  and  for- 
get the  original  and  first  giver  of  life)  became  in  all  over- 
weak,  either  to  resist  the  first  inclination  of  evil,  or  after, 
when  it  became  habitual,  to  constrain  it.     So  that  now, 
when  the  hearts  of  men  were  only  guided  and  steered  by 
their  own  fancies,  and  tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  tempestuous 
seas  of  the  world,  while  wisdom  was  severed  from  power, 
and  strength  from  charity  ;  ^  necessity  (which  bindeth  every 
nature  but  the  immortal)  made  both  the  wise  and  foolish 
understand  at  once,  that  the  estate  of  reasonable  men  would 
become  far  more  miserable  than  that  of  beasts,  and  that  a 
general  flood  of  confusion  would  a  second  time  overflow 
them,  did  they  not,  by  a  general  obedience  to  order  and  do- 
•i  NereKNitit,^!  est  fimiiim  judicium,  et  immutahilis  providently  [>ol«*«t«s, 
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iniuion,  prevent  it.  For  the  mighty,  who  trusted  in  their 
own  strengths,  found  others  again  (by  interchange  of  times) 
more  mighty  than  themselves;  the  feeble  fell  under  the 
forcible,  and  the  equal  from  equal  received  equal  harms. 
Insomucli,  that  licentious  disorder  (whieh  seemed  to  promise 
a  hberty  upon  the  first  acquaintance)  proved,  upon  a  bet- 
ter trial,  no  less  perilous  than  an  unendurable  bondage. 

These  arguments,  by  necessity  propoun ded,  and  by  reason 
maintained  and  confirmed^  persuaded  all  nations  which  the 
heavens  cover,  to  subject  themselves  to  a  master,  and  to 
magistracy  in  some  degree.  Under  which  government^  as 
the  change  {which  brought  with  it  less  evil  than  the  former 
nuischiefs)  was  generally  pleasing,  so  time  (making  all  men 
wise  that  observe  it)  found  some  imperfection  and  corrosive 
in  this  cure.  And  therefore  the  same  necessity  which  in- 
vented, and  the  same  reason  which  approved  sovereign 
power,  bethought  itself  of  certain  equal  rules,  in  which  do- 
minion (in  the  beginning  boundless)  might  also  discern  her 
own  hmits.  For  before  the  invention  of  laws,  private  affec^ 
tions  in  supreme  rulers  made  their  own  fancies  both  their 
treasurers  and  hangmen ;  measuring  by  this  yard,  and 
weighing  in  this  balance  both  good  and  evil. 

For  as  wnsdom  in  eldership  preceded  the  nde  of  kings,  so 
the  will  of  kings  forewent  the  inventions  of  laws:  Poptdus 
nuUis  legtbiis  ienebatur :  arbUria  prmcipum  pro  Icgibus 
ertmt ;  *'  The  people  were  not  governed  by  any  other  laws 
**  than  the  wills  of  princes,"  Hereof  it  followed,  that  when 
kings  left  to  be  gfwdj  neither  did  those  men's  virtues  value 
them,  which  were  not  fancied  by  their  kings,  nor  those  men'*S 
vices  deform  them  that  were ;  Amor  mterdum  nimu  videt, 
interdum  nihil  vidti ;  **  Love  sees  one  while  too  much, 
"  another  while  stark  nothing."  Hence  it  came  to  pass, 
that  after  a  few  years  (for  direction  and  restraint  of  royal 
power)  laws  were  established ;  and  that  government  which 
had  this  mixture  of  equality,  (holding  in  an  even  balance 
supreme  power  and  common  right,)  acquired  the  title  of 
regal ;  the  other,  which  had  it  not,  was  known  for  tyrannical ; 
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the  one  God  established  m  favour  of  his  people,  the  other 
he  permitted  for  their  affliction. 

Jn  the  infancy  of  this  regal  authority,  princes,  as  they 
were  chosen  for  their  virtues  only,  so  did  they  measure 
their  powers  by  a  great  deal  of  moderation.  And  therefore, 
saith  Fabius  Pictor,  ^  Prmcipes^  quiajusti  erant^  et  rellgu 
onlbm  dediti^  jure  Jmbitt  dii  et  dkti ;  '*  Princes,  because 
"  they  were  just  and  religious,  were  rightly  accounted  and 
«  called  gods;' 

And  though,  speaking  humanly,  the  beginning  of  empire 
may  be  ascribed  to  reason  and  necessity,  yet  it  was  God 
himself  that  first  kindled  this  light  in  the  minds  of  men, 
whereby  they  saw  that  they  could  not  live  and  be  preserved 
without  a  ruler  and  conductor  ;  God  himself,  by  his  eternal 
providence,  having  ordained  kings,  and  the  law  of  nature 
leaders  and  rulers  over  others.  For  the  very  bees  have 
their  prince;  the  deer  their  leaders;  and  cranes,  by  order 
imposed,  watch  for  their  own  safety.  *  The  Most  ffigh 
beareth  ride  over  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  appoinieth 
over  it  whomsoever  he  pleaseth.  ^  Btf  me^  saith  Wisdom, 
spoken  by  the  Son  of  God,  Mn^s  reign ;  by  me  pritices 
rule:  and,  It  is  God^  saith  u Daniel,  thai  setteth  up  kings 
and  taketh  axcay  kings :  and  that  this  power  is  given  from 
God,  Christ  himself  witnesseth,  speaking  to  Pilate;  »  Thmi 
conidest  huve  no  power  at  all  against  me^  except  it  were 
given  theejrom  above. 

It  was  therefore  by  a  threefold  justice  that  the  world  hath 
been  governetl  from  the  beginning:  to  wit,  by  a  justice  na- 
tural ;  by  which  the  parents  and  elders  of  families  governed 
their  children,  and  nephews,  and  families,  in  which  govern- 
ment the  obedience  was  called  natural  piety:  again,  by  a 
justice  divine,  drawn  from  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  God, 
and  the  obedience  hereunto  was  called  conscience;  and 
lastly,  by  a  justice  civil,  begotten  by  both  the  former,  and 
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the  obedience  to  this  we  call  duty.  That  by  these  three 
those  of  the  eldest  times  were  commanded,  and  that  the 
rule  in  general  was  paternal,  it  is  most  evident;  for  Adam 
being  lord  over  his  own  children^  instructed  them  in  the 
service  of  God  his  Creator;  as  we  readj  Cain  and  Abel 
brought  oblations  before  God,  as  they  had  been  taught  bj 
their  parent,  the  father  of  mankind* 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  three  commendable  sorts  of  govemmentt  with  their  opposites ; 
and  of  the  degrees  of  human  society, 

WHAT  other  policy  was  exercised,  or  state  founded, 
after  such  time  as  mankind  was  greatly  multiplied  before 
the  flood,  it  cannot  be  certainly  known,  though  it  seems,  by 
probable  conjecture,  that  the  same  was  not  without  kings  in 
that  iirst  age ;  it  being  possible  that  many  princes  of  the 
Egyptians  (remembered  among  their  antiquities)  were  be- 
fore the  general  Hood  ;  and  very  likely,  that  the  cruel  op- 
pres^sions  in  that  age  proceeded  from  some  tyranny  in  go- 
vernment, or  from  some  rougher  form  of  rule  than  the  pa- 
ternal» 

y  Berosus  ascribeth  the  rule  of  the  world  in  those  days  to 
the  giants  of  Libanus,  who  mastered,  saith  he,  all  nations 
from  the  sunrising  to  the  sunset.  But  in  the  second  age  of 
the  world,  and  after  such  time  as  the  rule  of  eldership 
failed,  three  several  sorts  of  government  were  in  several 
times  established  among  men,  according  to  the  divers  nar- 
tures  of  places  and  people. 

The  first,  the  most  ancient,  most  general,  and  most  ap- 
proveil,  w^as  the  government  of  one,  ruling  by  just  laws, 
called  7nonarchy;  to  which  tyranny  is  opposed j  being  also 
a  sole  and  absolute  rule,  exercised  according  to  the  will  of 
the  commander,  without  respect  or  obser\^ation  of  the  laws 
of  God  or  men.  For  a  lawful  prince  or  magistrate,  saith 
Aristotle,  is  the  keeper  of  right  and  equity  ;  and  of  this 
condition  ought  every  magistrate  to  be,  according  to  the 
rule  of  God'^s  word  :  *  Judges  and  officers  skali  thati  make 
y  Bcms.  1.  i.  •  Dent  xn,  i8. 
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ihge  in  thy  cities:  and  these  shall  Judge  the  people  mih 
righteous  Judgment. 

The  second  governineoi  is  of  divers  principal  persons 
established  by  order,  and  ruling  by  laws,  called  artsiocracy^ 
or  optimatum  potestas ;  to  wliich  oligarchy  (or  the  parti- 
cular faction  and  ysyrpation  of  a  few  great  ones)  is  opposed ; 
as  the  decemviri^  or  trmmviriy  and  the  like. 

The  third  is  a  state  popular,  (or  government  of  the 
people,)  called  democrafm^  to  which  is  opposed  ochJocraiia^ 
or  the  turbulent  unjust  ruling  of  the  confused  multitude,  se- 
ditiously swaying  the  state,  contrary  to  their  own  laws  and 
ordinances.  These  three  kinds  of  government  are  briefly 
expressed  by  Tholosanus  :  UniuSy  paucorum^  et  multorum; 
**  Of  one,  of  few,  of  many'^ 

Now  as  touching  the  lieginning  and  order  of  policy  ^nce 
the  second  increase  of  mankind^  the  same  grew  in  this  sort ; 
first  of  all  J  every  father,  or  eldest  of  the  family,  gave  laws  to 
his  own  issues,  and  to  the  people  from  him  and  them  in- 
creased. These,  as  they  were  multiplied  into  many  house- 
holds, (man  by  nature  loving  society,)  joined  their  cottages 
together  in  one  common  field  or  village,  which  the  Latins 
call  vicuSy  of  the  Greek  olxof^  which  signifieth  a  house,  or 
of  the  word  ina^  because  it  hath  divers  ways  and  paths 
leading  to  it.  And  as  the  first  house  grew  into  a  village,  so 
the  village  into  that  which  is  called  pagus^  (being  a  society 
of  divers  villages,)  so  called  of  the  Greek  irr^yij,  which  signi- 
fieth a  fountain  ;  because  many  people  (having  their  habitar- 
tions  not  far  asunder)  drank  of  one  spring  or  stream  of 
water.  To  this  word  the  English  huntlreds,  or,  as  some 
think,  shires,  answereth  not  unfitly. 

But  as  men  and  impiety  began  to  gather  strength,  and  as 
emulation  and  pride  between  the  races  of  the  one  and  the 
other  daily  increased  ;  so,  both  to  defend  themselves  from 
outrage,  and  to  preserve  such  goods  as  they  had  gathered, 
they  began  to  join  and  set  together  divers  of  their  villages, 
environing  them  first  with  banks  and  ditches,  and  afterwards 
with  walls;  which  being  so  compassed  were  then  called 
oppida;  either  ah  apponendo  se  hostibus^  "  because  walls 
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**  were  opposed  against  enemies,"'"^  or  ab  apibuSf  "  because  thi- 
**  ther  tliey  gathered  their  riches  for  safety  and  defence  :"  as 
also  they  were  called  urbe^^  ab  or  be  ;  because  when  they  were 
to  build  a  city,  they  made  a  circle  with  a  plough,  saith 
Varro,  therewith  measuring  and  compassing  the  ground 
which  they  went  to  enclose  or  fortify.  And  although  urbs 
and  civitas  be  often  confounded,  yet  the  difference  was  an- 
ciently in  this,  that  uj-bs  signified  no  other  than  the  very 
walls  and  buildings,  and  ctvltas  was  taken  for  the  citizens 
inhabiting  therein  ;  so  called  of  civis^  and  that,  ab  eo  quod 
muititudo  mivity  **  of  coming  together.""  But  all  inhabitants 
within  these  walls  are  not  properly  citizens,  but  only  such 
as  are  called  free-men;  who  bearing  proportionably  the 
charge  of  the  city,  may  by  turns  become  officers  and  rnagis- 
trates  thereof;  the  rest  go  under  the  name  of  subjects,  though 
citizens  by  tiie  same  general  name  of  subjects  are  also  known. 
For  every  citizen  is  also  a  subject,  but  not  every  subject  a 
citizen :  perhaps  also  some  citizen  (as  the  chief  magistrate, 
if  he  be  to  be  termed  one  of  the  citizens)  is  no  subject ;  but 
of  this  we  need  not  stand  to  inquire.  The  word  mngi^lraie 
is  taken  a  ma^lsiro^  from  a  master,  and  the  word  master 
from  the  adverb  magh,  (as  also  magisterm^  precepts  of 
art,)  or  else  from  the  Greek  word  jueyjorof;  and  so  the 
Greeks  call  them  ^uieyicrraye^  whom  the  Latins  call  mag- 
nates or  nuigmtrattis. 

The  office  and  duty  of  every  magistrate  Aristotle  hath 
written  in  few  words :  "  ^  A  magistrate  or  prince,"  saith 
he,  *'  is  the  keeper  of  right  and  equity :"  but  the  same  is 
best  taught  by  St,  Paul,  who  exprcsseth  both  the  cause 
efficient  and  final,  that  is,  by  whom  magistrates  and  princes 
are  ordained,  together  with  their  duties  and  offices.  ^  A 
magistrate  is  the  minister  of  God  ^for  ihi/  wealth.  But  if 
tftou  do  evU^fiar  ;Jbr  he  bearetk  jiot  the  sword Jbr  tiought : 
Jbr  he  is  the  minister  of  God^  to  take  vengeance  on  him 
that  doeth  evil.  He  also  teacheth  in  ver.  1, 51.  That  eveii/ 
soul  oftgkt  to  be  subject  to  tiie  higher  powers^  because  the^ 
are  by  (hd  ordained:  and  that  whosoever  resiateih  that 
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power  retisteth  God^  the  giver  and  fountain  thereof;  and 
shall  not  only  be  therefore  subject  to  the  judgment  and 
condemnation  of  ntan,  but  of  God ;  For  ye  mnsi  be  mthjeci^ 
iaith  he,  not  because  of  wratli  onlt/y  btd  aUo  Jbr  conscience 
takCj  ver.  5. 

The  examples  are  not  to  be  numbered  of  God's  punish- 
merits  upon  those  that  have  re«sted  authority,  by  God  or- 
dained and  established.  Neither  ought  any  subject  there- 
fore to  resist  the  power  of  kings,  because  they  may  be  taxed 
with  injustice  or  cruehy ;  for  it  pleaseth  God  sometimes  to 
punii^h  his  {people  by  a  tyrannous  hand  ;  and  the  command- 
ment of  obedience  is  without  distinction.  The  prophets, 
and  Christ  himself,  subjected  themselves  to  the  power  of  ma- 
gistracy. Christ  commanded  that  all  due  to  Caesar  should 
be  given  unto  him  ;  and  he  paid  tribute  for  himself  and 
Peter-  «^  Jeremy  commanded  the  Israelites  (even  those  that 
were  captives  under  heathen  kings)  to  pray  for  them,  and 
for  the  peace  of  Babylon,  So  ^Abraham  prayed  for  A  bi- 
melech,  and  Jacob  blessed  the  king  of  Egypt,  And  it  ig 
acceptable  in  the  ftiff^it  nf  our  Saviour^  smth  PauJ,  tluit  ye 
make  suppUcatmns  and  prayers  for  kings^  and  Jbr  aU  that 
are  in  authority;  and  if  for  such  kings  as  were  idolatrous, 
much  more  for  Christian  kings  and  magistrates.  And  so 
much  did  St.  Chrysostom,  in  his  homily  to  the  people,  pre- 
fer monarchical  government,  as  he  rather  commended  the 
rule  of  kings,  though  tyrants,  than  that  they  should  be 
wanting  :  Prtmtat  regent  tyrannum  frnbere^  quam  ntdlum  ; 
"  Better  a  tyrannous  king,  than  no  king  i^  to  which  also 
Tacitus  subscribeth  ;  **  PrcBsiat  (saith  Tacitus  in  the  first 
of  his  history)  sub  mah  prmeipe  esse,  quam  nulh ;  "  It  is 
**  Ix'tter  to  have  a  bad  princt?  than  none  at  all."  And  be 
they  good  kings,  (which  is  generally  presupposed,)  then  is 
there  no  lil>erty  more  safe  than  to  serve  them  :  Neqtie  enim 
liberias  tutior  uUa  est,  saith  Claudian,  quam  domino  servire 
bono  i  **  No  liberty,''  saith  he,  "  more  safe  for  us  than  to 
"  be  servants  to  the  virtuous."  And  certainly,  howsoever  it 
may  be  disputed,  yet  is  it  safer  to  live  under  one  tyrant, 
"■  Jereiii*  xxix-  ;.  *■  Gen*  jw.  j;.  xjtni.  lo. 
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than  under  100,000  tyrants;  under  a  wise  mao  that  is  cruel, 
than  under  the  foolish  and  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  mul- 
titude. For  as  Agesilans  answered  a  citizen  of  Sparta  that 
desired  an  alteration  of  the  government,  that  kind  of  rule 
which  a  man  would  disdain  in  his  own  house  were  very  unfit 
to  govern  great  regions  by. 

Lastly,  as  many  fathers  erected  many  cottages  for  their 
many  children ;  and  as  (for  the  reason  before  remembered) 
many  households  joined  themselves  together,  and  made 
villages  ;  many  villages  made  cities :  so  when  these  cities 
and  citizens  joined  together,  and  established  laws  by  con- 
sent, associating  themselves  under  one  govenmr  and  go- 
vernment, they  so  joined  were  called  a  commonwealth  ;  the 
same  being  sometimes  governed  by  kings,  sometimes  by  ma- 
gistrates, sometimes  by  the  people  themselves- 

SECT.   III. 

Of  the  good  government  of  the  first  kings, 

NOW  this  first  age  after  the  flood,  and  after  such  time  as 

the  people  were  increased,  and  the  families  became  strong, 
and  dispersed  into  several  parts  of  the  world,  was  by  ancient 
historians  called  golden  ;  ambition  and  covetoueness  being 
as  then  but  green,  and  newly  grown  up >  the  seeds  and  effects 
whereof  were  as  yet  but  potential,  and  in  the  blowth  and 
bud.  For  while  the  law  of  nature  was  the  rule  of  man's 
life,  they  then  sought  for  no  larger  territory  than  themselves 
could  compass  and  manure ;  they  erected  no  other  magnifi- 
cent buildings,  than  sufficient  to  defend  them  from  cold  and 
tempest ;  they  cared  for  no  other  delicacy  of  fare,  or  cu> 
riosity  of  diet,  than  to  maintain  life ;  nor  for  any  other  ap- 
parel than  to  cover  them  from  the  cold,  the  rain,  and  the 
sun. 

And  sure  if  we  understand  by  that  age  (which  was  called 
golden)  the  ancient  simplicity  of  our  forefathers,  this  name 
may  then  truly  be  cast  upon  those  elder  times ;  hut  if  it  be 
taken  otherwise,  then,  whether  the  same  may  be  attributed 
more  to  any  otie  time  than  to  another,  (1  mean  lo  one 
limited  time,  and  none  else,)  it  may  be  doubted.     For  good 
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and  golden  kings  make  gcxHl  and  gi>ldeii  ages,  and  all  times 
have  brought  foriU  of  l3oth  mvu.     And  as  the  infancy  of 
empire  (when  princes  played  their  prizes,  and  did  then  only 
woo  men  to  obedience)  might  be  called  the  golden  age ;  so 
may  the  l>egiiinjng  of  all   princes'  times  lie   truly  called 
golden  :  for  be  it  that  men  affect  honour,  it  is  then  best 
purchased ;  or  if  honour  aftbct  men,  it  is  then  that  gctod 
deservings  have  commonly  the  least   impediments ;  and  if 
ever  liberality  overflow  her  banks  and  bounds,  the  same  is 
then  best  warranted  both  by  policy  and  example.     But  age 
and  time  do  not  only  harden  and  shrink  the  openest  and 
most  jovial  hearts,  but  the  experience  which  it  bringethwith 
it,  layeth  princes'  torn  estates  before  their  eyes,  and  withal 
|>erbiuadeth    them    to   compa^«5sionate   themselves.     And    al- 
though there  be  no  kings  under  the  sun  whose  means  are 
answerable  unto  other  men'^s  desires ;  yet  such  as  value  all 
things  by  their  own  respects,  do  no  S(X>ner  find  their  apjje- 
tites  unanswered,  but  they  complain  of  alteration,  and  ac- 
count the  times  injurious  and  iron.    And  as  this  falleth  out  in 
the  reign  of  every  king,  so  doth  it  in  the  life  of  every  man, 
if  his  davs  l>e  many  ;  for  our  younger  years  are  our  golden 
age,  which  being  eaten  up  by  time,  we  praise  those  seasons 
which   our  youth   accompanied  ;  and  indeed  the  grievous 
alterations  in  ourselves,  and  the  pains  and  diseases  which 
never  part  from  us  but  at  the  grave,  make  the  times  seem  so 
difFering  and  displeasing;  especially  the  quality  of  man^s 
nature  l>eing  also  such,  as  it  adorcth  and  extolleth  the  pas- 
sages of  the  former,  and  condemneth  the  present  state,  how 
jiigt  soever :    ^  Fit  human  m  malig^nUatis  vitio^  ui  semper 
Vetera  in  laude^  prcDsentta  in  fastkiw  mnt ;  "It  comes  to 
*'  pass/'  saith  Tacitus,  **  by  the  vice  of  our  malignity,  that 
"  we  always  extol  the  time  past,  and  hold  the  present  fasti- 
"  dious."^     For   it  is   one    of  the  errors  of  wayward  age, 
quod  shit  luudatores  it^mporw  acti;  **  that  they  are  praisers 
"  of  forepast   times,"'  forgetting  this  advice  of   Solomon  ; 
f  Saf/  not  then^  Why  h  it  that  ihejhrmer  days  were  betier 
than  these?  Jor  ihmi  dmt  not  inquire  miseli^  {}f  thw  thiiiff. 
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To  which  purpose  Seneca;  Mtyores  nmtri  quesU  snnt^  et  nos 
querimur^  posteri  guereniury  eversos  esse  mores ^  regvare  ne- 
quiiiamj  in  deter lus  res  homimmi^  et  in  omne  ncfas  lahi ; 
"  Our   ancestors  have  coniplained,   we  do  complain,    our 
"  children  mil  complain,  that  good  manners  are  gone,  that 
"  wickedness  doth  reign ,  and  all  things  grow  worse  and 
"  worse,  and  fall  into  all  cviL""     These  are  the  usual  dis- 
courses of  age  and  misfortune.     But  hereof  what  can  we 
add  to  this  of  Arnobius:   ^^  ^  Nova  res  quandoque  vetus 
Jiety  et  vetu^  temporibiis  quibus  cwpit  nova  ^dt  ei  repctu 
Una  ;  **  Whatsoever  is  new,  in  time  shall   be  made  old'; 
"  and  the  ancientest  things  when  they  took  beginning  were 
"  also  new  and  sudden.""     Wherefore,  not  to  stand  in  much 
admiration  of  these  first  times,  which  the  discontentments  of 
present  times  have  mtide  golden,  this  we  may  set  down  for 
certain,  that  as  it  was  the  virtue  of  the  first  kings,  which, 
after  God,  gave  them  crowns ;  so  the  love  of  their  people, 
thereby  purchased,  held  the  same  crowns  on  their  heads. 
And  as  God  gave  the  obedience  of  subjects  to  princes,  so, 
relatively,  he  gave  the  care  and  justice  of  kings  to  the  sub- 
jects ;  having  respect,  not  only  to  the  kings  themselves,  but 
even  to  the  meanest  of  his   creatures :  ^  Nmiqtmm  parti- 
ctdari  bono  servit  mnne  bonum  ;  **  The  infinite  goodness  of 
"  Grod  doth  not  attend  any  one  only  ;  for  he  that  made  the 
"  small  and  the  greats  careth  for  all  alike  i"^  and  it  is  the  care 
which  kings  have  of  all  theirs,  which  makes  them  beloved 
of  all  theirs ;  and  by  a  general  love  it  is,  that  princes  hold 
a  general    obedience:  for,   Potestas  humana  radtcaiur  in 
voluntatibus  hmnbium ;  "  Ail  himmn  ]>ower  is  rooted  in  the 
*'  will  or  dispositions  of  raen." 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  beginning  of  nobility ;  and  of  the  vain  vaunt  thereof  without 

mrtue, 

AND  with  this  supreme  rule  and  kingly  authority  began 
also  other  degrees  and  differences  among  subjects.  For 
princes  made  election  of  others  by  the  same  rule  by  which 
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themselves  were  cHosen  ;  unto  whom  they  gave  place,  trust, 
and  power.  From  which  employments  and  offices  sprung 
those  titles,  and  those  degrees  of  honour,  which  have  con- 
tinued from  age  to  age  to  these  davR-  '  But  this  nobihty, 
or  difference  from  the  vulgar*,  was  not  in  the  beginning 
given  to  the  succession  of  blood,  but  to  succession  of  virtue, 
as  hereafter  may  be  proved.  Though  at  length  it  was 
sufficient  for  those,  whose  parents  were  advanced,  to  be 
known  for  the  sons  of  such  fathers;  and  so  there  needed 
then  no  endeavour  of  well-doing  at  all,  or  any  contention 
for  them  to  excel,  upon  whom  glory  or  worldly  nobility  ne- 
cessarily descended ;  yet  hereof  had  nobility  denomination 
in  the  beginning,  that  such  as  excelled  others  in  virtue  were 
so  called  :  Htnc  diet  us  nobilu^  qtmm  virfuU  prm  cdiis  nota- 
bUis^  But  after  such  time  as  the  deserved  honour  of  the 
father  was  given  in  reward  to  his  posterity,  St,  Jerome 
judged  of  the  succession  in  this  manner :  Nihil  aliud  video 
in  nobiUiate  appetendum,  jiisi  quod  nobiUs  quadam  necessi- 
tate constringantur^  ne  ab  antlqnorum probitaie  degenerent; 
**  I  see  no  other  thing  to  be  affected  in  nobility,  than  that 
*'  noblemen  are  by  a  kind  of  necessity  bound  not  to  dege- 
**  nerate  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors/''  For  if  nobility 
be  virtm  et  antiques  divitim^  **  virtue  and  ancient  riches,^ 
then  to  exceed  in  all  those  things  which  are  extra  hominem^ 
as  riches,  power,  glory,  and  the  like,  do  no  otherwise  define 
nobility,  than  the  word  animal  alone  doth  define  a  reason- 
able man.  Or  if  honour,  according  to  I^,  Vives,  be  a  wit- 
ness of  virtue  and  well-doing  ;  and  nobility,  after  Plutarch, 
the  continuance  of  virtue  in  a  race  or  line^e;  then  are 
those,  in  whom  virtue  is  extinguished,  but  like  unto  painted 
and  printed  papers,  which  ignorant  men  worship  instead  of 
Christ,  our  lady,  and  other  saints  ;  men,  in  whom  there  re- 
main but  the  dregs  and  vices  of  ancient  virtue  ;  flowers  and 
herbs,  which  by  change  of  soil  and  want  of  manuring  are 
turned  to  weeds.  For  what  is  found  praiseworthy  in  those 
waters  which  had  their  beginning  out  of  pure  fountains,  if 
in  all  the  rest  of  their  course  they  run  foul,  filthy,  and  de- 
'  Verua  noliUts  non  UAftciCiir,  eed  6t. 
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[filed  ?  ^  Ew  tefTuJertUi  producitur  allquando  cicitta  vene^ 
I  nosa^  et  ex  terf*a  sterili  preUosum  aunmi  ;  **  Out  of  fruit- 
ful ground  ariseth  sometimes  poisoning  henbane  ;  and  out 
[*'  of  barren  soil,  precious  gold."    For  as  all  things  consist  of 
imatter  and  form,  so  doth  Charron  (in  his  chapter  of  nobi- 
^lity)  call  the  race  and  lineage  but  the  matter  of  nobility; 
the  form  (which  gives  hfe  and  perfect  being)  he  maketh  to 
be  virtue  and  quality,  profitable  to  the  commonweal     For 
he  is  truly  and  entirely  noble,  who  makeih  a  singular  pro- 
fession of  pubhc  virtue,  serving  his  prince  and  country,  and 
r  being  descended  of  parents  and  ancestors  that  have  done 
fthe  like.     And  although  that  nobility,  which  the  same  au- 
khor  calleth  personal,  (the  same  which  ourselves  acquire  by 
our  virtue  and  well  deservings,)  cannot  be  l>alanced  with 
that  which  is  both  natural  by  descent,  and  also  personal ; 
yet  if  virtue  be  wanting  to  the  natural,  then  is  the  personal 
and  acquired  nobility  by  many  degrees  to  be  preferred  : 
for,   saith   Charron^  this  honour,  to  wit^  by  descent,  may 
I  light  upon  such  an  one,  as  in  his  own  nature  is  a  true  vil- 
^lain.     There  is  also  a  third  nobility,  which  he  calleth  nobi- 
Hty  in  parchment,  bought  with  silver  or  favour  ;  and  these 
'be  indeed  but  honours  of  affection,  which  kings,  with  the 
change  of  their  fancies,  wish  they  knew  well  how  to  wipe 
off  again.     But  surely,  if  we  had  as  much  sense  of  our  de- 
generating in  worthiness,  as  we  have  of  vanity  in  deriving 
ourselves  of  such  and  such  parents,  we  should  rather  know 
such  nobility  (without  virtue)  to  be  shame  and  dishonour, 
than  nobleness,  and  glory  to  vaunt  thereof.     "  *  What  ca- 
'*  lamity  is  wanting,^  saith  Bernard,  "  to  him  that  is  born 
**  in  sin,  of  a  polshare  body  and  barren  mind  ?''  for^  accord- 
ing to  the  same  father,  Delejktaim  Ju^cis  hmmrw  hujus^ 
et  male  corormtm  nitorem  gloria*,  &c.  "  Wipe  away  the 
*'  painting  of  this  fleeting  honour,  and  the  glittering  of  the 
"  ill-crowned  glory,  that  then  thou  mayest  consider  thyself 
"  nakedJy ;  for  thou  earnest  naked   out  of  thy  mother's 
**  womb.     Camest  thou  thence  with  thy  mitre,  or  glistering 
'*  with  jewels,  or  garnished  with  silks,  or  adorned  with  fea- 
^  Pial.  in  Ezek.  ^  Bernard.  I.  2.  de  CoDsider.  ad  Eufea.  Pup. 
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**  there,  or  stuffed  with  gold  ?  If  thou  scatter  and  blow  away 
**  al!  these  by  thy  consideration,  as  certain  morning  clouds, 
**  which  do  or  will  soon  pass  over,  thoo  shalt  meet  with  a 
**  naked,  and  poor,  and  wretched,  and  miserable  man,  and 
**  blushing  because  he  is  naked,  and  weeping  because  he  is 
**  bom,  and  repining  because  he  is  born  to  labour,  and  not 
**  to  honour.^ 

For  as  touching  the  matter  of  all  men,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  it  and  dust ;  which  if  ^^  *'  thou  dost  not  be- 
**  lieve,^  sMth  St.  Chrysostom,  "look  into  the  sepulchres 
**  and  monuments  of  thy  ancestors,  and  they  shall  easih^  per- 
"  suade  thee  by  their  own  example,  that  thou  art  dust  and 
"  dirt :  so  that  if  man  seem  more  noble  and  beautiful  than 
**  dust,  this  proceedeth  not  from  the  diversity  of  his  nature, 
**  but  from  the  cunning  of  his  Creator," 

"  For  true  nobility  standeth  in  the  trade 
Of  virtuous  life  ;   not  in  the  fleshly  line : 
For  blood  is  Unite,  but  gentry  is  divine. 
And  howsoever  the  custom  of  the  world  have  made  it 
good,  that  honours  be  cast  by  birth  upon  unworthy  issues ; 
yet  Solomon  (as  wise  as  any  king)  reprehendeth  the  same  in 
his  fellow  princes.    «>  There  is  an  evil^  saith  he,  thai  I  fmve 
seen  under  ike  sun^  as  an  error  that  proceedeth^from  thejhce 
qfhim  that  ruUth  :  JbUy  is  set  in  great  excellency. 


CHAR  X. 

OfNlmrody  Bclns^  and  Ninus  ;  ajid  of  memorable  tlmigs 
about  tftose  Hmes, 


SECT.  L 


Tfmt  Nimrod  was  the  first  after  the  flood  iliai  reigned  like  sovereign 
lordi  and  thut  his  beginning  seenieth  to  have  been  of  jus{  aU' 
thority, 

X  HE  first  of  all  that  reigned  as  sovereign  lord  after  the 
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flood  was  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Chushj  distinguished  by  Mo- 
ses from  the  rest,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  in  one  of  these 
two  respects ;  either  for  his  eminencyj  and  t>ecause  lie  was 
the  first  of  fame,  and  that  took  on  him  to  command  others; 
or  else  in  that  he  was  Ixjgotten  by  Chush,  after  his  other 
children  were  also  become  fathersj  aud  of  a  later  time  than 
some  of  his  grandchildren  and  nephews.  Plowsoever,  see- 
ing Moses  in  express  words  calleth  Ninirod  the  son  of 
Chush,  other  men's  conjectures  to  the  contrary  ought  to 
have  no  respect-  This  empiry  of  Nimrod,  both  the  fathers, 
and  many  later  writers,  calt  tyrannical ;  the  same  beginning 
in  Babel,  which  is  confusion.  But  it  seemeth  to  me,  that 
Melancthon  conceived  not  amiss  hereof;  the  same  exposi- 
tion being  also  made  by  the  author  of  that  work  called  Ono- 
masticum  Theologicum,  who  affirms  that  Nimrod  was  there- 
fore called  Amarus  Dominator,  a  bitter  or  severe  governor, 
because  Iiis  form  of  rule  seemed  at  first  far  more  terrible 
than  paternal  authority*  And  therefore  is  he  in  this  respect 
also  called  a  im^hty  hunter ;  because  he  took  and  destroyed 
both  beasts  and  thieves.  But  St.  Augustine  understands  it 
otherwise,  and  converts  the  word  ante  by  contra^  affirm- 
ing therein,  that  Nimrod  was  a  mighty  hunter  against  God, 
iSic  ergo  mieUigendns  e.ft  g^^^  ill^j  vejiaiar  contra  Domu 
num ;  **  So  is  that  giant  to  be  understood,  a  hunter  against 
"  the  Lord/'  But  howsoever  this  word,  a  mighty  hunter^ 
be  understood,  yet  it  rather  appeareth,  that  as  Nimrod  had 
the  command  of  all  those  which  went  with  him  from  the 
east  into  Shinaar,  so  this  charge  was  rather  given  him  than 
by  him  usurped.  For  it  is  no  where  found,  that  Noah  him- 
self, or  any  of  the  sons  of  his  own  body,  came  with  this 
troop  into  Babylon ;  no  mention  at  all  being  made  of  Noah 
(the  years  of  his  life  excepted)  in  the  succeeding  story  of 
the  Hebrews ;  nor  that  Sem  was  in  this  disobedient  troop, 
or  among  the  builders  of  Babel. 

The  same  is  also  confirmed  by  divers  ancient  historians, 
that  Nimnxl,  Suphne,  and  Joctan  were  the  captains  and 
leatlers  of  all  those  which  came  from  the  east.  And  though 
Bern  came  not  himself  so  far  west  as  Shinaar,  (his  lot  being 
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cast  on  the  east  i>ans,)  yet  from  his  son's  nephew  Heber,  the| 
name  and  nation  of  the  Hebrews  (according  to  the  general" 
opinion)  ttx)k  lieginning,  who  inhabited  the  southernmost 
parts  of  Chaldea  aboo t  the  city  of  Ur ;  from  whence  Abra- 
ham was  by  God  called  into  Charran,  and  thence  into  Ca- 
iiaan* 

And  because  those  of  the  race  of  Sem  which  came  into 
Chaldea  were  no  partners  in  the  unbelieving  work  of  the 
tower;  tlierefore  (as  many  of  the  fathers  conjecture)  did 
they  retain  the  first  and  most  ancient  language,  which  the 
fathers  of  the  first  age  had  left  to  Noah,  and  Noah  to  Sem 
and  his  issues  :  Plnjumilia  Heber  reman  sit  hmc  lirtffua; 
*'  In  the  family  of  Heber  this  language  remained,"^  saith  St, 
Augustine  out  of  Epiphanius,  "  and  this  language  Abraham 
"  used  f"*  yea,  it  was  anciently  and  before  the  flood  the  general 
speech ;  and  therefore  first  called,  saith  Ccelestinus,  lingua 
humanay  "  the  human  tongue,''^ 

We  know  that  Goropius  Becanus,  following  Theodoret, 
Rabbi  Moses^  ^gyptius,  Vergara,  and  others,  is  of  another 
opinion ;  but  howsoever  we  deteruiine  of  this  point,  we  may  | 
with  good  probability  resolve,  that  none  of  tlie  godly  seed 
of  Sem  were  the  chief  leaders  of  this  presumptuous  multi- 
tude. And  seeing  it  is  not  likely  but  that  some  one  was  by 
order  appointed  for  this  chai*ge,  we  may  imagine  that  Nim- 
rod  rather  had  it  by  just  authority,  than  by  violence  of 
usurpation* 

SECT.  IL 

Tfmt  Nimrod,  Belus^  mid  Nmm  were  three  distinct  persons. 

BENZO,  and  out  of  him  Nau clems,  with  others,  make 
many  Nimrods.  Eusebius  confounds  him  with  Belus,  and 
so  doth  St,  Jerome  upon  Osea ;  and  these  words  of  St,  Au- 
gustine seem  to  make  him  of  the  same  opinion  :  ^Ibi  au^ 
tern  Ninus  reg^nabat  post  mortem  patrh  std  BeUj  qui  pri^ 
mus  iUic  regnuverat  65  annos  ;  "  There  did  Ninus  reign 
"  after  the  death  of  his  father  Belus,  who  first  governed  in 
"  Babylon  65  years.""  But  it  could  not  be  unknown  to  Su 
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Augustine,  that  Niinrod  was  the  establisher  of  that  empire, 
Moses  being  plain  and  direct  therein :  For  the  heglnnmg 
of  Nimro^s  kmgdorn^  saith  he,  wds  Bahel^  Erec,  Aecad^ 
and  Chalne^  in  tfie  land  of  Shinaar ;  wherefore  Ninirod 
was  tlie  first  king  of  Babel.  And  certainly  it  best  agreelh 
with  reason,  that  Ninus  was  the  third,  and  not  one  with 
Nimrod,  as  Mercator  (led  by  Clement)  supposed;  for  in 
Ninus^'s  time,  the  world  was  marvellously  replenished.  And 
if  St.  Augustine  had  undoubtedly  taken  Belus  for  Nimrod^ 
he  would  have  given  him  the  name  which  the  scriptures 
give  him,  rather  than  have  borrowed  any  thing  out  of  pro- 
fane authors.  And  for  those  words  of  St.  Augustine,  qui 
primiiJi  iilic  reg^naverat^  "  who  was  the  first  that  reigned 
'*  there,"  supposed  to  be  me^nt  by  Belus;  those  words  do 
not  disprove  that  Nimrod  was  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.  For  although  Juhus  Caesar  overthrew  the  liberty 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  making  himself  perpetual  dic- 
tator ;  yet  Augustus  was  the  first  established  emperor,  and 
the  first  that  reigned  absolutely  by  sovereign  authority  over 
the  Romans  as  an  emperor.  The  like  may  be  said  of  Nim- 
rod, that  he  first  brake  the  rule  of  eldership  and  paternity, 
laying  the  foundation  of  sovereign  rule,  as  Caesar  did  ;  and 
yet  Belus  was  the  first,  who  peaceably,  and  with  a  general 
allowance,  exercised  such  a  power.  Pererius  is  of  opinion, 
that  Belus  and  Nimrod  were  the  same,  because  many  things 
are  said  of  them  both  agreeing  in  time ;  for  it  was  about 
200  years  after  the  flood,  as  they  account,  that  Belus 
reigned :  but  such  agreement  of  times  proves  it  not.  For  so 
Edward  III.  and  his  grandchild  Richard  II.  were  kings 
both  in  one  year ;  the  one  died,  and  the  other  in  the  same 
year  was  crowned  king. 

And  yet  the  opinion  that  Nimrod  and  Belus  were  one  is 
far  more  probable  than  that  of  Mercator,  who  makes  Ninus 
and  Nimrod  to  be  the  same.  For  it  is  plain,  that  the  be- 
ginning of  Nimrod's  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  the  towns  ad- 
joining ;  but  the  first  and  most  famous  work  of  Ninus  was 
the  city  of  Nineveh. 

Now  whereas  D.  Siculus  affirmeth  that  Ninus  overcame 
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and  suppressed  the  Babyloniaos,  the  same  rather  proveth 
the  eontrarvs  than  thai  Xiiius  and  Nimrod  were  one  person. 
For  Nirius  established  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Nineveh  in 
Assyria*  whence  the  Babylonians  might,  perchance,  in  dis- 
dain tliereof,  fall  from  his  obedience,  whom  he  recovered 
again  hy  strong  hand^  which  was  easy ;  Babylon  being  Dot 
walled  till  Seniiraniis's  time 

— ^Dicitur  altam 

Coetilibus  murk  cinxme  Semiramhi  urbem» 
Semiramis  with  walls  of  brick  the  city  did  enclose. 

Further,  where  it  is  alleged*  that  as  the  scriptures  call' 
Nimrod  mighty,  so  Justin  hath  the  same  of  Ninus,  which 
is  one  of  Mereator's  arguments ;  it  may  be  answered,  that 
such  an  addition  might  have  been  given  to  many  other  kings 
as  welL  For  if  we  may  believe  Justin,  then  were  Vexoris 
king  of  Egypt,  and  Tanais  of  Scythia,  mighty  kings  before 
Ninus  was  born-  And  if  we  may  compare  the  words  of 
Moses,  touching  Nimrod^  with  the  undertakings  of  Ninus, 
there  will  be  found  great  difference  between  them.  For 
whereas  Mercator  oonceiveth  that  it  was  too  early  for  any 
that  lived  about  the  time  of  the  confusion  of  languages,  to 
have  invaded  antl  mastered  those  cities  so  far  removed  from 
Babel,  namely,  Erec,  Accad,  and  Chalne ;  which  work  he 
therefore  ascribeth  to  Ninus,  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  under- 
taking, and  consequently  would  have  Nimrod  to  have  been 
long  after  the  time  iu  which  we  suppose  he  flourished  ;  and 
both  those  names  of  Nimrod  and  Ninus  to  belong  to  one 
person,  to  wit,  to  Ninus :  to  these  things  to  make  some  an- 
swer. First,  I  do  not  find  that  supposition  true,  that  ever 
Nimrod  invaded  any  of  these  cities,  but  that  he  founded 
them  and  built  them  from  the  ground,  being  the  first  after 
the  flood  that  conducted  the  children  of  Noah  into  those 
parts;  and  therefore  had  nothing  built  or  erected  to  his 
hands. 

Besides,  whereas  these  cities,  in  many  men's  opinions,  are 
found  to  stand  far  away  from  Babylon,  I  find  no  reason  to 
bring  me  to  that  belief.  The  city  of  Accad,  which  the  Sep- 
tuagint  calls  Archard,  and  Epiphanius  Arphal,  Junius  takes 
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to  be  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia;  for  the  region  thereabout, 
the  cosniographers,  saith  he,  call  Accabeae  for  Accadeue. 
Others  understand  Nisibis  and  Nineveh  to  be  one  city ;  so 
do  Strabo  and  Stephanus  confound  it  with  Charran ;  but  all 
mistaken.  For  Nisibis,  Accad^  and  Charran  are  distinct 
places.  Though  I  cannot  deny  Accadene  to  be  a  region  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  same  which  Arias  Montanus  out  of  St. 
Jerome  calls  Achad ;  and  so  do  the  Hebrews  also  call  Nisi- 
bis, which  secmeth  to  be  the  cause  of  this  mistaking.  As 
for  the  city  of  Erec^  which  the  Septuagint  call  Oret^h,  St. 
Augustine  Greg,  and  Pagninus  Erec,  this  place  Junius  un- 
derstands for  Arraca  in  Susiana;  but  there  is  also  a  city  in 
Comegena  called  Arace ;  and  indeed  hkelihood  of  name  is 
no  certain  proof,  without  the  assistance  of  other  circum- 
stances. 

Concerning  the  third  city,  called  Chalneh,  some  take  it 
for  Calinisis;  of  which  'Am,  Marcellinus.  St.  Jerome 
takes  it  for  Seleucia,  Hierosolymitanus  for  Ctesiphon ; 
[  others  do  think  it  to  be  the  Agrani  upon  Euphrates,  de- 
stroyed and  razed  by  the  Persians.  But  let  Moses  be  the 
moderator  and  judge  of  this  dispute,  who  teacheth  us  di- 
rectly,  that  these  cities  are  not  seated  in  so  divers  and  dis- 
r  lant  regions ;  for  these  be  his  words :  And  the  beginmng 
cf  hh  hingdom^  speaking  of  Nimrtxl,  wan  Babel ^  Erech^ 
Accady  and  Clmlneh^  in  the  land  of  Shinaar ;  so  as  in 
this  valley  of  Shinaar,  or  Babylonia,  or  Chaldea,  (being  all 
one,)  we  must  find  them.  And  therefore  I  could  (rather 
'  of  the  two)  think  with  Viterbiensis,  that  these  four  made 
but  one  Babylon,  than  that  they  w^ere  cities  far  removed, 
and  in  several  pro^-inces,  did  not  the  prophet  Amos  pre- 
cisely  distinguish  Chalne  from  Babylon,  Go  ymi^  saith 
Amos,  vi,  %  to  Chalne;  midfroni  the^icc go  you  to  Hanmth: 
and  then  to  Gath  of  the  Philhtmes.  The  Geneva  transla- 
tion favouring  the  former  opinion,  to  set  these  cities  out  of 
Shinaar,  hath  a  marginal  note  expressing  that  Shinaar  was 
here  named,  not  that  all  these  cities  were  therein  seated, 
but  to  distinguish  Babylon  of  Chaldea  from  Babylon  in 
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Egypt ;  but  I  find  little  substance  in  that  conceit.    For  sure 
I  am,  tliat  in  the  beginning  of  Niuirod's  empire  there  was 
no  such  Babylon,  nor  any  city  at  all  to  be  found  in  Egypt; 
Babylon  of  Egypt  being  all  one  with  the  great  city  of  Cairo, 
which  was  built  long  after,  not  far  from  the  place  where 
stood  Memphis  the  ancient  city,  but  not  so  ancient  as  Ba-  j 
by  Ion  upon  Euphrates.     Now  that  Chalne  is  situate  in  thej 
Valley  of  Shinaar,  it  hath  been  formerly  proved  in  the  chap- ! 
ter  of  Paradise.     So  as  for  any  argument  that  may  be 
brought  to  the  contrary,  from  the  remote  situation  of  these  J 
three  cities  from  Babylon,  we  may  continue  in  our  opinion,  J 
that  Ninirod,  Bel  us,  and  Ninus  were  distinct  and  success vej 
kings, 

SECT  IIL 

Thftt  Nimrod^  fwt  Asmr^  huitt  Nineveh;  and  that  it  is  probable,  out 
oflsmsih  xxiii,  13.  that  Assur  built  Ur  of  the  Ckaldees. 

NOW  as  of  Nimrod ;  so  are  the  opinions  of  wTiters  dif- 
ferent touching  Assur,  and  touching  the  beginning  of  that 
great  state  of  Babylon  and  Assyria;  a  controversy  weari- 
somely disputed  without  any  direct  proof,  conclusion,  or  cer- 
tainty. But  to  me  (of  whom,  where  the  scriptures  are  si- 
lent, the  voice  of  reason  hath  the  best  hearing)  the  interpre- , 
tation  of  Junius  is  most  agreeable;  who,  besides  all  neces-J 
sary  consequence,  doth  not  disjoin  the  sense  of  the  scripture 
therein,  nor  confuse  the  understanding  thereof-  For  in  this 
sort  he  converteth  the  Hebrew  text:  Erat enim prindpium 
regfii  efus  Babel^  et  Erec^  et  Accad^  ei  Ckaineh^  in  terra 
Shmaari^  ;  e  teiTU  hac procesdt  in  As^^^riam^  uhi  ^dificavit 
Niniven;  which  is,  "For  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom 
**  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad^  and  Chalneh,  in  the 
**  land  of  Shinaar;  and  he  went  forth  of  this  land  into  As- 
'*  Syria,  and  built  Nineveh."^  So  as  Junius  takes  Assur  in 
this  place,  not  for  any  person,  but  for  the  region  of  Assyria ; 
the  land  being  so  called  in  Moses'^s  time,  and  before  it.  For 
certainly  the  other  construction  {where  the  word  Asitur  is 
taken  for  Assur  the  son  of  Sem)  doth  not  answer  the  order 
which  Moses  observeth  through  all  the  books  of  Genesis, 
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but  is  quite  contrary  unto  it.  For  in  the  beginEing  of  the 
10th  chapter  he  setteth  down  the  sons  of  Noah  in  tiiese 
words:  Now  these  are  the  generatkms  of  the  ^ons  of  Noah; 
Shern^  Haniy  and  Japket^  unto  wh&nt  sons  were  boj-yi  qfier 
the  Jlood  ;  then  k  foUoweth  immediately  :  The  sons  ofja^ 
pkt't  were  Gmnevy  Sec*  so  as  Japhet  is  last  named  among 
Noah''s  sons,  be  he  eldest  or  youngest,  because  he  was  first 
to  be  spoken  of;  with  whom  (ha\dng  last  named  him)  he 
proceeds,  and  sets  down  his  issue,  and  then  the  issue  of  his 
sons:  first,  the  issue  of  Gomer^  Japhct's  eldest  son,  and 
tlien  speaks  of  Javan  and  his  sons ;  for  of  the  rest  of  that 
family  he  is  silent.  Anon  after,  he  nnnibereth  the  sons  of 
Ham,  of  which  Cush  was  the  eldest ;  and  tlien  the  sons  of 
Cush  and  Mizraim;  and  afterwards  of  Canaan;  leaving  Shem 
for  the  last,  because  he  would  not  disjoin  the  story  of  the 
Hebrews,  But  after  he  beginneth  with  Shem,  he  continueth 
from  thence  by  Arphaxad,  Shela,  and  Heber,  unto  Abra- 
ham ;  and  so  to  Jacobs  and  the  fathers  of  that  nation.  But 
to  have  brought  in  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem  in  the  middle  of 
the  generations  of  Ham,  had  been  against  order ;  neither 
would  Moses  have  passed  over  so  slightly  the  erection  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  in  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem,  if  he  had 
had  any  such  meaning ;  it  being  the  story  of  Shem's  sons 
which  he  most  attended.  For  he  nameth  Nimrod  apart, 
after  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Cush,  because  he  founded  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empire;  and  in  the  11th  chapter 
he  returns  to  speak  of  the  building  of  Babel  in  particular, 
having  formerly  named  it  in  the  10th  chapter,  with  those 
other  cities  which  Nimrotl  founded  in  Shinaar.  And  as  he 
did  in  the  10th  chapter,  so  also  in  the  11th  he  maketh  no 
report  of  Shem,  till  such  time  as  he  had  finished  so  much  of 
Nimrod  as  he  meant  to  touch ;  and  then  he  beginneth  with 
the  issue  of  Shem,  which  he  continueth  to  Abraham  and 
Israel*  And  of  Junius's  opinion  touching  Assur  was  Cal* 
vin ;  to  which  I  conceive  that  P.  Coraestor,  in  Historia 
Scholiistwa^  gave  an  entrance,  who  after  he  had  deUvered 
this  place  in  some  other  sense,  he  nseth  these  words :  Vel  in^ 
teUigendum  non  est  de  Jssur  Jilio  Sem^  &c.  sed  Assur,  id 
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Sarugproavt  Abrahumijaetum  est;  ivhich  is,  "  Or  else  it  is 
**  not  to  be  understood  of  Assur  the  son  of  Shem,  &c.  but 
**  Assur  (that  is,  the  kingdom  of  the  AssyriaDs)  came  from 
**  thence,  (viz.  from  Babylon,)  or  was  made  out  of  it ;  which 
•*  happened  in  the  time  of  Sarug  the  great  grandfather  erf 
"  Abraham.'"  After  which  he  reconcileth  the  differences  in 
this  sort ;  If  you  take  the  ancient  Belus  (meaning  Nimrod) 
to  be  the  first  erector  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  or  the  first 
founder  thereof,  it  is  true,  quantum  ad  imthim^  '*  respecting 
'*  the  beginning  ;^  but  others  conceive,  that  it  had  beginning 
from  Ninus ;  wliich  is  also  true,  quantum  ad  regni  amplia^ 
Honem^  **  regarding  the  enlargement  of  the  empire."^  To 
this  I  may  add  the  opinion  of  Epiphanius,  confirmed  by  Ce- 
drenus,  who  takes  Assur  to  be  the  son  of  Nimrod ;  and  so 
doth  Methodius  and  Viterbiensls,  St,  Jerome  and  CyriHus, 
and  now  lastly,  *Tomiellus,  who  saith,  he  took  upon  him 
that  name  of  Assur  after  he  had  beaten  the  Assyrians,  as 
Scipio  did  of  Africanus  after  his  conquest  in  Africa ;  and 
that  Assur  was  a  common  name  to  the  kings  of  Assyria,  as 
it  appeareth  by  many  scriptures,  as  Psalm  Ixxxi.  Is^ah  x. 
Hosea  v.  &c.  but  to  help  the  matter,  he  makes  Nimrod  of 
the  race  of  Shem,  and  the  son  of  Iran.  But  Kabanus  Mau- 
rus,  who  was  archbishop  of  Mentz  in  the  year  of  Christ 
854,  an  ancient  and  learned  writer,  understands  this  place 
with  Comestor,  or  Comestor  with  liim,  agreeing  in  substance 
with  that  translation  of  Junius;  to  which  words  of  Moses  he 
givcth  this  sense,  De  hoc  terra  Assyriorum  puUulavit  impe- 
Ttumy  qui  ex  nomine  Nini^  Bell  ^fiUt^  Nilum  condiderunt^ 
urbem  magnam^  he,  *^  Out  of  this  land  grew  the  empire  of 
*'  die  Assyrians,  who  built  Ninus  the  great  city,  so  named 
"  of  Ninus  the  son  of  Belus."  On  the  contrary,  Calvin  ob- 
jecteth  this  place  of  Isaiah  xxiii*  13.  Behold  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans ;  thh  was  no  people^  Asmirjmmded  it  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  wiidefness ;  than  which  there  is  no  one 
place  in  the  scriptures  that  hath  a  greater  diversity  in  the 
translation  and  understanding ;  insomuch  as  Michael  de  Pa- 
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latio  upon  Isaiah  (though  in  all  else  very  diligent)  pasiseth 
it  over.  But  Calvin  seemeth  hereby  to  infer,  that  because 
Assur  founded  the  state  of  the  Chaldeans,  therefore  also 
Assur  rather  than  Nimrod  established  the  Assyrian  empire, 
and  built  Nineveh ;  contrary  to  the  former  translation  of 
Junius^  and  to  his  own  opinion.  Now  out  of  the  Vulgar 
(ealletl  Jerome's  translation)  it  may  be  gathered,  that  Assur 
both  founded  and  ruined  this  slate  or  city  of  die  Chaldeans, 
by  Isaiah  remembered ;  unto  which  city,  people,  or  state, 
he  plainly  telleth  the  Tynans,  that  they  cannot  trust  or  hope 
for  relief  thence.  Or  rather  it  may  be  taken^  that  the  pro- 
phet niaketh  this  city  of  Chaldea,  and  that  state,  an  exam- 
ple unto  those  PhoGnicians,  whom  in  this  place  he  foretelleth 
of  their  ruin  ;  which  city  of  Chaldea  !>eing  of  strength,  and 
carefully  defended,  was  notwithstanding  by  the  Assyrians 
utterly  wasted  and  destroyed  ;  whereby  he  giveth  them 
knowledge,  and  foretelleth  them  that  their  own  city  of  Tyre 
(invincible,  as  themselves  thought)  should  also  soon  after  be 
overturned  by  the  same  Assyrians ;  as  indeed  it  was  by  Na- 
buchodonosor*  And  these  be  the  words  of  Jerome ;  Eece 
terra  ChQldmorumy  talis  poptdus  non  Jultj  Amur  Jitnihimt 
earn^  in  captivitatem  traduxerunt  robustos  ejtis^  siiffbderunt 
domos  ejus^  pasuenmt  earn  in  mmam ;  which  is,  *'  Behold 
'*  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  such  a  people  there  were  not, 
**  (or  thu  was  no  people^  after  the  Geneva,)  Assur,  or  the 
**  Assyrians,  founded  it^  they  carried  away  their  strong  men 
**  captive,  they  undermined  their  hoLises,  and  ruined  their 
"  city.""  The  Septuagint  express  it  but  in  a  part  of  another 
verse,  in  these  words ;  Etjn  terra  CkuMteorum^  ei  h^ec  de^ 
solata  est  ab  Ass7/rns^  quonmin  mums  ejus  corridt^  making 
the  sense  perfect  by  the  preceding  verse,  which  altogether 
may  be  thus  understood  :  *'  If  thou  go  over  to  Chittim, 
"  (which  is  Macedon  or  Greece,)  yet  thou  shalt  have  no  rest, 
*^  (speaking  to  the  Tyrians,)  neither  in  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
"  deans,  for  this  is  made  desolate  by  the  Assj^rians,  because 
*'  their  walls  fell  together  to  the  ground."  Pagninus  and 
Vatablus  convert  it  thus :  Ecce  terra  Chmdlim^  iste  populus 
non  erat  lUk  olim ;  nam  AsmirJ'undavit  earn  navtbusy  erew- 
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f  arces  Uliusy  vontrwertrnt  mdes  tjusy  posuerunt  earn  in  J 
miiuiin;  which  may  lie  thus  EngUshed :  ^VBehald  the' 
^*  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  this  people  was  not  once  therein 
*'  inhabiting ;  for  Assiir  built  it  a  harbour  for  ships,  they 
*'  erecU'd  the  towers  thereof,  and  agmn  brake  down  the 
*-'  houses  thereof,  and  ruinated  it."^  Junius  in  tlie  place  of 
ships  sets  the  word  pro  barbarh^  that  is^^^^w^  th4^  barba^ 
rians;  and  the  Geneva,  by  tJie  barbarutnJS,  But  this  is  un- 
doubted, that  the  prophet  Isdah  (as  may  be  gathered  by 
all  die  sense  of  the  chapter)  did  therein  assure  the  Tyrians  j 
of  their  future  destruction,  which  accordingly  fell  on  them  ; 
wherein  (for  the  more  terror)  he  maketh  choice  to  note  the 
calamities  of  tliose  places,  cities,  and  re^ons,  by  whose  trade 
the  state  and  greatness  of  the  T yrians  was  maintained,  as  by 
the  Cilicians  from  Thar^s;  from  the  Macedonians,  and 
other  Grecians  under  the  name  of  Cittim ;  also  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  rest.  For  Tyre  was  then 
the  marl-town  of  the  world  most  renowned.  And  (as  it  ap- 
pears in  our  discourse  of  Paradise)  not  the  least  part  of  her 
chief  merchandise  came  in  by  the  city  Ur,  or  Urchoa,  in 
Chaldea,  where  the  body  or  chief  stream  of  Euphrates  (even 
that  stream  which  runneth  through  Babylon  and  Otris, 
which  now  fulleth  into  Tigris)  hml  his  passage  into  the  Per- 
sian gLiJf,  though  now  it  be  stopped  up<  For  (as  we  have 
heretofore  noted)  the  Arabians,  that  descendeil  from  Sbeba 
and  Raaniahj  dwelling  on  the  east  banks  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
trading  with  the  Tyrians,  (as  those  of  Eden,  Charran,  and 
Chalne  did,)  transported  their  merchandise  by  the  mouth  of 
Tigris,  that  is,  from  Teredon  and  of  Euphrates,  that  is, 
from  Ur,  or  Urchoa;  and  then  by  Babylon,  and  thence  by 
river  and  over  land  they  conveyed  it  into  Syria,  and  so  to 
Tyre,  as  they  do  this  day  to  Aleppo,  So  then  Ur  of  the 
Chaldet*s  was  a  port-town,  and  one  of  those  cities  which  had 
intelligence,  trade,  and  exchange  wulh  the  Tyrians  ;  for  it 
stood  by  the  great  lakes  of  Chaldea,  through  which  that  part 
of  Euphrates  ran,  which  passjige  is  now  stopped  up :  Ejujs 
vur.nim  vctiistas  afmlevtt^  saith  Niger,  And  Pliny,  Locu^ 
iiii  Euphratis  ostium  Juit^  fiumen  sahum  ;  **  Time  hath 
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**  worn  away  the  channel  of  Euphrates ;  and  the  place  where 
**  the  mouth  thereof  was,  is  a  bay  of  sak  water."'"'  These 
things  being  thus,  certainly  (not  without  good  probability) 
we  may  expound  the  city  of  the  Chaklees,  whose  calamities 
Isaiah  here  noteth  ft>r  terror  of  the  Tynans  to  be  the  city 
anciently  called  Ur  ;  and  by  HecaUBUs,  Camerina ;  by  Pto- 
lemy, Urchoa ;  and  by  the  Greeks,  ChaldaeopoHs,  the  city 
of  Chaldea ;  which  the  sons  of  Shemj  until  Abraham's  time, 
inhabited.  And  whereas  in  all  the  translations  it  is  said, 
that  Assur  both  founded  it  and  ruined  it ;  it  may  lie  under- 
stood, that  Assur  the  founder  was  the  son  of  Shem,  and 
Assur  the  destroyers  were  the  Assyrians,  by  %vhom  tliose 
that  inhabited  Ur  of  Chaldea  were  at  length  oppressed  and 
brought  to  ruin  ;  which  thing  God  foreseeing,  cocimanded 
Abraham  thence  to  Charrao,  and  so  into  Canaan.  And  if  the 
Hebrew  word,  by  Vatablus  and  Pagninus  converted  b^ships^ 
do  bear  that  sense,  the  same  may  be  the  better  approved ^ 
because  it  was  a  port-town ;  and  the  river,  so  far  up  as  this 
city  of  Ur,  was  in  ancient  time  navigable,  as  both  by  Pliny 
and  Niger  appeareth.  And  if  the  word  Jbr  the  barba- 
Haiu^  or  b^  the  barbarians y  he  also  in  the  Hebrew  text,  it 
is  no  less  manifest,  that  the  most  barbarous  Arabians  of  the 
desert  were  and  are  the  confronting  and  next  people  of  all 
other  unto  it.  For  Chaldea  is  now  called  Arachaldar, 
which  signifieth  desert  lands,  because  it  joinelh  to  that  part 
of  Arabia  so  called  ;  and  Cicero  (calling  those  Arabians  by 
the  name  of  Itureans)  addeth,  that  they  are  of  all  other  peo- 
ple the  most  savage;  calling  ihem,  Hmmnes  mnnium  mua^- 
ime  barharos. 

So  as  this  place  of  Isaiah,  which  breedeth  some  doubt  in 
Calvin,  proveth  in  nothing  the  contrary  opinion,  nor  in  any 
part  weakeneth  the  former  translation  of  Junius,  nor  the  in- 
terpretation of  Comestor  and  Kahanus.  For  tliough  other 
men  have  not  conceived  (for  any  thing  that  1  have  read) 
that  Assur  is  in  this  place  diversely  taken,  (as  for  the  son 
of  Shem,  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  buikler  of  Ur,  and 
when  as  a  destroyer  thereof,  then  for  the  Assyrian  nation,) 
yet  certainly  the  evidence  of  the  truth,  ajid  agreement  of 
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rireiimstances  seem  to  enforce  it.  And  so  this  founding-  of 
the  city  of  the  Clialdees  by  Assiir,  (into  which  tlie  most  of 
the  posterity  of  Sera  that  came  into  Shinaar,  and  were  sepa- 
rate for  the  idolatry  of  the  Chiisites  and  Nimrmlians,  re- 
tired theniselvci?,)  hath  notliing  in  it  to  prove  that  the  same 
Assur  bulk  Nineveh,  i>r  that  the  §aine  Assur  was  all  one 
with  Ninus ;  except  we  will  make  Assur,  who  was  the  son 
of  Sheni,  both  an  idolater  and  the  son  of  Eekis,  For,  out 
of  doubt,  Ninus  was  the  first  notorious *saerificer  to  idols, 
and  the  tirst  that  st»t  up  a  statue  or  image  to  he  honoured  as 
Go<L  Now  if  Assur  must  be  of  that  race,  and  not  of  the 
family  of  Sem,  as  he  must  be,  if  he  founded  Nineveh,  then 
all  those  which  seek  to  give  him  the  honour  thereof,  do  him 
by  a  tliousand  parts  more  injury,  by  taking  from  him  his 
true  parent  and  religion. 

Besides,  if  this  supposed  Assur  whom  they  make  the 
founder  of  Nine  veil  (and  so  the  son  of  Bel  us)  were  any 
other,  and  not  the  same  with  Ninusj  then  what  became 
of  him?  Certainly  he  was  very  unworthy  and  obscure,  and 
not  like  to  be  the  founder  of  such  an  empire  and  such  a 
city,  if  no  man  have  vouchsafed  to  leave  to  posterity  his 
expulsion  thence,  and  how  he  lost  that  empire  again,  or 
4|uitted  it  to  Ninus;  whose  acts  and  conquests  are  so  largely 
written,  and  (according  to  my  apprehension)  far  differing 
from  truth.  It  will  therefore  he  found  best  agreeing  to 
scripture  and  to  reason,  and  best  sigreeing  with  the  story  of 
that  age  written  by  profane  authors,  that  Nimrod  founded 
Babel,  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Chalne,  the  first  works  and 
l>eginnings  of  his  empire,  according  to  Moses,  and  that 
these  works  being  finished  within  the  valley  of  Shinaar,  he 
looked  further  abroad,  and  set  in  hand  the  work  of  Ninus, 
lying  near  unto  the  same  stream  that  Babel  and  Chalne 
did  ;  which  work  his  grandchild  Ninus  afterwards  amphfied 
and  finished,  as  Semiraniis  (this  Ninus's  wife)  did  Babylon. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  Semiramis  was  counted  the 
foundress  of  the  city  which  she  only  finislied  ;  so  also  Ninus 
of  Nineveh  :  Quam  quidem  Babylmiem  potiiit  insimirare  ; 
^'  She  might  repair  or  renew  Babylon,""*  saith  St.  Augustine. 
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I  For  so  did  Nabuchodotiosor  vaunt  himself  to  he  the  founder 
Kof  Babylon  alsoj  because  he  built  up  again  some  pari  of  the 
I  wall  overborne  by  the  fury  of  the  river,  which  work  of  his 

Stood  till  Alexander's  time;  whereupon  he  vaunted  thus: 

^Is  not  this  g^reat  Babel  tckich  I  have  built  f 

SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  ads  of  Nimrod  and  Belm,  as  far  as  now  they  are  known, 
BUT  to  return  to  the  story;  it  is  plain  in  Moses,  that 
Nimrod  (whom  Philo  interpreteth  transfugium^  and  Julius 
Afrieanus  surnamed  Saturn)  was  the  establisher  of  the  Ba- 
1  by  Ionian  monarchy,  of  whom  there  is  no  other  thing  written, 
kthan  that  his  empire  in  the  beginning  consisted  of  those 
[four  cities  before  remembered,  Babel,  Erech,  Accadj  and 
I  Chalne;  and  that  from  hence  he  propagated  his  empire  into 
\  Assyria,  and  in  Assyria  built  four  more  cities,  to  wit,  Nine- 
►  veh,  Rehoboth,   Celah,  and   Resen.     And  seeing  that  he 
•  spent  much  time  in  building  Babel  itself  and  those  adjoin- 
ing, and  that  his  travels  were  many  ere  he  came  into  Shi- 
naar,  that  work  of  Babel,  such  as  it  was,  with  the  other 
three  cities,  and  the  large  foundation  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
other  cities  of  Assyria  which  he  biiildedj  (considered  with 
the  want  of  materials,  and  with  other  impediments,)  were  of 
greater  difficulty  than  any  thing  performed  by  his  succes- 
sors in  many  years  after  ;  to  whose  undertakings  time  had 
given  so  great  an  increase  of  people,  and  the  examples  and 
patterns  of  his  beginning  so  great  an  advancement  and  en- 
couragement ;  in  whose  time,  saith  Glycas,  all  these  nations 
were  called  Meropes,  a  aermmils  ling^iarum  terrtEque  divl- 
Mone ;    "  by  reason  that  the   earth   and  the  speech  were 
"  then  divided.'" 

Belus  or  Bel,  or  Jupiter  Belus,  succeeded  Nimrod  after 
he  had  reigned  114  years,  of  whose  acts  and  undertakings 
there  is  little  written.  For  it  is  thought  that  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  disburdening  the  low  lands  of  Babylon,  and 
dryit»g  and  making  firm  ground  of  all  those  great  fens  and 
overflown  marshes  which  adjoined  unto  it.     For  any  of  his 
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wars  or  conquests  there  is  no  report,  other  than  of  his  l>e- 
giin  enterprise  against  Sabatius  king  of  Armeiiia>  and  those 
jmrts  of  Scythia  which  Berosus  calls  Scythia  Saga,  whose 
son  and  successor  Barzanes  became  subject  and  tri!>utarv  to 
Ninus,  that  followed  the  war  to  effect,  which  was  by  his 
father  Belus  begun. 

SECT.  W 
That  we  are  not  to  marvel  how  $o  mantf  kingdoms  could  he  erected 

about  these  times ;  and  of  Veiorts  of  Egypt,   and   Tanais  of 

Scythia, 

THAT  so  many  kingdoms  were  erected  in  all  those 
eastern  parts  of  the  world  so  smni  after  Nimroclj  (as  by  the 
story  of  Ninus  is  made  manifest,)  the  causes  were  threefold ; 
namely,  opportunity,  example,  and  necessity.  For  oppor- 
tunity, being  a  princess  liberal  and  jKiwerful,  bestoweth  on 
lier  first  entertainers  many  time^i  more  benefits  than  cither 
fortune  can,  or  wisdom  ought ;  l)y  whose  presence  alone 
the  understanding  minds  of  men  receive  all  those  helps  and 
supplies,  which  they  either  want  or  wish  for ;  so  as  everj- 
leader  of  a  troop,  {after  the  division  of  tongues  and  disper- 
sion of  people,)  finding  these  fair  ofl^ers  made  unto  them, 
held  the  power  which  they  possessed,  and  governed  by  dis- 
cretion all  those  people  whom  they  conducted  to  their  des- 
tined places.  For  it  cannot  be  conceived,  that  when  the 
earth  was  first  divided,  mankind  straggled  abroad  like  Ix^asts 
in  a  desert ;  but  that  by  agreement  they  disposed  them- 
selves, and  undertook  to  inhabit  all  the  known  parts  of  the 
world,  and  by  distinct  families  and  nations ;  otherwise  those 
remote  regions  from  Babylon  and  Shinaar,  which  had  kings, 
and  were  peopled  in  Ninus^s  time,  w^ould  not  have  been 
possessed  in  many  hundreds  of  years  after,  as  then  they 
were ;  neither  did  those  that  were  sent,  and  tra\^elled  far 
off,  (order  being  the  true  parent  of  prosperous  success,) 
undertake  so  difficult  enterprises  without  a  conductor  or 
commander.  Secondly,  The  example  of  Nlmrod,  with 
whom  it  succeeded  well,  strengthenetl  every  liomour  that 
aspired.  Thirdly,  Necessity  resolved  all  men  by  the  ar- 
guments of  common  miseries,  that  without  a  commander 
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and  magistrate,  neither  could  those  that  were  lalwrious, 
and  of  honest  dispositions,  enjoy  the  harvest  of  their  own 
travels;  nor  those  which  were  of  little  strength  j  see  ore  them- 
selves against  forcible  violence ;  nor  those  which  sought 
after  any  proportion  of  greatness,  either  possess  the  same 
in  quiet.^  or  rule  and  order  their  own  ministers  and  attend- 
ants. 

That  these  causes  had  wrought  these  effects,  the  under- 
takings and  conquests  of  Ninus  (the  son  of  Belus)  made  it 
apparent ;  for  he  found  every  where  kings  and  monarchs, 
what  way  soever  his  anihition  led  him  in  the  wars. 

But  Nimrod,  his  grandfather,  had  no  companion  king,  to 
us  known  J  when  he  first  ttwk  on  him  sovereignty  find  sole 
commandment  of  all  those  the  children  of  Noah  which  came 
from  the  east  into  Babylonia;  though  in  his  lifetime  others 
also  raised  themselves  to  the  same  estate,  of  which  here- 
after. Belus,  his  son  and  successor,  found  Sabatius,  king  of 
Armenia  and  Scythia,  sufficiently  powerful  to  resist  his  at- 
tempts;,  which  Sabatius  I  take  to  be  the  same  which  Justin 
calls  Tanais;  and  should  conjecture,  that  Mizraim  had 
been  his  Vexoris,  were  it  not  that  I  vehemently  suspect 
some  error  (as  "Justin  placeth  him)  in  the  time  of  that 
Vexoris,  who  by  many  circtim  stances  seems  to  me  rightly 
I  accounted  by  the  judicious  and  learned  Reineccius  all  one 
with  the  great  Seaostris,  that  lived  certain  ages  after  Ninus. 
This  Belus,  the  second  king  of  Babylon,  reigned  sixty-five 
I  years,  according  to  the  common  account. 

SECT,  VL 

Of  the  name  of  BelnSt  and  other  name^  affine  unto  it, 
WHENCE  this  second  king  and  successor  of  Nimrod 
had  the  name  of  Bel,  or  Belus,  question  hath  been  made ; 
for  it  seemeth  rather  a  name  imposed,  or  (of  addition)  given 
I  by  Ninus,  than  assumed  by  Belus  himself. 

Cy  rill  us  against  Juhan  calls  the  father  of  Ninus,  Arl>e- 
lus,  affirming,  that  he  was  the  first  of  all  men  that  caused 
himself  to  be  called  a  god ;  which  were  it  so,  then  might 
the  name  of  Belus  be  thence  derived.  But  Bel,  as  many 
«  See  ttiore  of  this,  1.  2.  of  this  first  part,  c.  J.  §.  6* 
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learned  writers  have  observed,  signifieth  the  sun  in  the 
Chaldean  tongue ;  and  therefore  did  Ninus  and  Seniiramis 
give  that  name  to  their  father,  that  he  might  be  honoured 
as  the  sun,  which  the  Babylonians  worshipped  as  a  god.  And 
as  this  title  was  assumed  in  after- times  by  divers  others  of 
the  Chaldean  princes,  and  Babylonian  satrapse ;  so  was  it 
used  (in  imitation)  by  the  chief  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
other  nations,  as  some  historians  have  conceived. 

To  this  Bel,  or  Belus,  pertain  (as  in  affinity)  those  voices 
of  Baal,  Baalim,  Belphegor,  Beelphagor,  Belsebub,  and 
Beelsephon.  Those  that  are  leained  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldean  convert  the  word  Baal  by  the  Latin  princepg 
mUUia'^  "  chief  in  the  war,""  though  Daniel  was  so  called, 
saith  S II  id  as,  ob  honor  em  explicationis  arcanarum  rerum  ; 
*'  in  honour  of  his  expounding  seci-ets.^  *■  St.  Jerome  makes 
Belf  Beel,  and  Baal  to  have  the  same  signification  ;  and 
saith,  that  tlie  idol  of  Babylon  w^is  so  called,  which  Ni- 
nus in  memory  of  his  father  set  up  to  be  worshipped  ;  to 
which,  that  he  might  add  the  more  honour  and  reverence, 
he  made  it  a  sanctuary  and  refuge  for  all  offenders.  Hence^ 
saith  y  Lyranus,  came  idolatry,  and  the  first  use  of  images  ' 
into  the  world.  ^  Isidore  doth  interpret  Bel  by  vetus^ 
old  or  andenii  adding,  that  as  among  the  Assyrians  it 
is  taken  for  Saturn  and  the  sun  ;  so  in  the  Punic  or  Car-. 
thaginian  language  it  signifieth  God.  Glycas  makes  it  an! 
Assyrian  name  properly,  and  Joseph  us  a  Tyrian.  He  also 
affirmethj  that  tlie  idol  which  the  Moabites  worshipped,  (by 
them  erected  on  the  mountain  Phegor,  or  Peor,  and  called 
Baal,)  is  the  same  which  the  Latins  call  Priapns,  the  god  of 
gardens ;  which  also  was  the  opinion  of  ^  St.  Jerome.  But 
that  the  word  Bel,  or  Bee],  was  as  much  to  say  as  God,  ap- 
peareth  by  the  word  Beelzebub,  the  idol  of  Accaron.  For 
Bel,  or  Beel,  soundeth  God^  and  Sebub,  /e^,?  or  hornets:  by 
which  name  notwithstanding  the  Jews  express  the  prince  of 
devils.  But  the  prophet  Hosea  teacheth  us  the  proper  sig- 
nification of  this  word  from  the  voice  of  God  himself;  And 
at  that  day^  saith  the  Lord^  thou  shult  call  me  Ishu  and 
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skaii  call  me  no  more  Baalim;  Jbr  I  mU  take  away  the 
name  of  Baalim  out  of  their  mouths.  For  altliough  the 
name  of  BaaJ,  or  Balialj  be  justly  to  be  used  towards  God, 
yet  in  respect  that  the  same  was  given  to  idols,  God  both 
hated  it  and  forbad  it.  And  the  using  of  the  word  hel 
among  the  Chaldeans  for  the  sun,  was  not  because  it  pro- 
perly signifieth  the  sun,  but  because  the  sun  there  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  god ;  as  also  the  fire  was,  ianquam  soils  par- 
ticular As  for  the  words  compounded,  before  remembered, 
as  Belphegor,  and  Belsephon  ;  Belsephon  is  expounded  out 
of  Fagius,  domhms  specular  vel  custodta> ;  '*  the  lord  of 
"  the  watch'-towerj  or  of  the  guard :'"  the  other  word  noteth 
the  idol,  and  the  place  wherein  it  was  worshipped.  It  is 
also  written  Belpeor^  or  Baalpeor ;  and  Peor,  they  say,  is 
as  much  as  dcmiduvit,  and  therefore  the  word  joined  ex- 
presseth  a  naked  image.  Some  there  are  that  call  this  Be- 
lusj  the  son  of  Saturn  ;  for  it  was  used  among  the  ancients 
to  name  the  father  Saturn,  the  son  Jupiterj  and  the  grand- 
child Hercules;  ^  Saturni  dlcuntur  Jumtlmrum  nobtlium^ 
regum  qui  urbes  condiderunt  seniasimi ;  prmwgeniti  eorum 
Joves  et  Jtmones ;  Hercules  vera  nepotes  eorum  Jbrtissimi  ; 
"  The  ancicniest  of  noble  families,  and  kings  which  founded 
"  citiesj  are  called  Saturns ;  their  firstborn,  Jupiters  and 
"  Junos  ;  their  valiant  nephews,  Hercules/'  But  this  Be- 
lus,  saith  L.  Vives,  was  famous  by  reason  of  his  warUke 
son  Ninus,  who  caused  his  father  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god 
by  the  name  of  ^  Jupiter  Babylonius,  whom  the  Egyptians 
(transported  by  the  dreams  of  their  antiquity)  make  one  of 
theirs.  For  Neptune,  say  they,  upon  Libya  the  daughter 
of  Epaphas,  begat  this  Jupiter  Belus,  who  was  father  to 
jEgyptus.  They  add,  that  this  Belus  carrying  a  colony  to 
the  river  of  Euphrates,  there  built  a  city,  in  which  he  or- 
dained priests  after  the  Egyptian  manner.  But  were  there 
any  Belus  the  son  of  Epaphus  and  I  sis,  or  of  Neptune  and 
Libya,  or  (with  Eusebius)  of  Telegonus,  who  after  the  death 
of  Apis  married  Isis,  Cecrops  then  reigning  in  Athens ;  the 
same  was  not  this  Babylonian  Belus  of  whom  we  speak, 
^  Ayctor.  de  Mqmt.  1. 1,  '^  Diod.  1,  5. 
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but  rather  soine  other  Bolus,  of  whom  the  Egyptians  so 
-tiiLidi  vaunted, 

SECT,  VIL 

Cff  the  worshipping  of  images  begun  from  Belus  in  BaheL 
AS  for  the  Babylonian  Belus,  he  was  the  most  ancient 
Belus,  and  the  inventor  of  astronomy,  if  Pliny  say  true; 
from  whence  the  Egyptians  might  borrow  both  the  name 
and  the  doctrine.  Some  part  of  tlie  temple,  in  which  his 
statue  or  image  was  honoured  as  a  god,  the  same  author 
affimieth  that  it  remained  in  his  time. 

Of  the  sepoklire  of  Belus,  ^  Strabo  writeth  thus:  ^*  OverJ 
**  the  river,*"  saith  he,  ''  there  are  gardens,  where  they  saj 
"  the  ruins  of  Belus'*s  tomb,  which  Xerxes  broke  up,  ar 
**  yet  remaining.     It  was  a  square  pyramis  made  of  brickJ 
**  a  furlong  high,  and  on  every  side  it  had  a  furlong  iit[ 
'■  breadth.'"     It  appears  by  ^  Cyril  against  Julian,  that  hej 
obtained  divine  worship  yet  living  ;  for  so  he  writes  of  himji 
calling  him  Arbelus :  ArbchtSy  vlr  mipcrbm  et  arrogan^A 
primus  Imminum  dlcitur  a  subdlfis  ch'ttatis  nomen  accepis^ei 
perseverurunt  iffitur  Assyril^  etJimtwKE  iUts  gentes  sacri- 
^ficantes  ei;  "Arbelus,  a  man  very  proud  and  arrogant, 
'*  is  accounted  to  be  the  first  of  all  men  that  was  ever  ho- 
**  noured  by  their  subjects  widi  the  title  of  deity,  (or  w^ith 
**  the  name  of  god,)  the  Assyrians  therefore  and  the  bor- 
*'  dering  nations  have  persevered,  sacrificing  to  him.^    Even 
Arius  also,  whom  Suidas  calls  Thuras,  who  succeeded  next 
after  Ninyas,  was  made  an  idol  god  among  them,  if  we 
credit  Suidas. 

After  Ninus  (that  is,  after  Ninyas)  Thuras  reigned,  saith 
Suidas,  whom  they  called  after  the  name  of  the  planet 
Mars ;  a  man  of  sharp  and  fierce  disposition,  who  fjidding 
hsLtile  to  Caucasus  of  the  stock  of  Japhet,  slew  him.  The 
Assyrians  worshipped  him  for  their  god,  and  called  him 
Baal,  that  is,  Mars.  Thus  far  Suidas.  Neither  is  it  un- 
likely but  that  many  among  idolatrous  nations  were  deified 
in  their  lifetimes,  or  soon  after;  though  I  deny  not  but 
that  the  most  of  their  images  and  siatu€B  were  first  erected 

<*  Strabo,  L  13.  cj.  ■  L,  4,  cont.  Jalian, 
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without  divine  worshipj  only  in  memory  of  the  glorious  acts 
of  benefactors^  as  Glycas  rightly  conceiveth  ;  and  so  after* 
wards  the  Devil  crept  into  those  wooden  and  brasen  car- 
casses, when  posterity  had  lost  the  memory  of  their  first  in- 
vention. Hereof  Isidore  speaketh  in  this  manner :  %ios 
mitem  pagtmi  deos  asserunt  homines  Jite runt ^  et  pro  unius- 
aijusqne  vitm  mieritis  vel  mag^ntficentia^  coM  apial  mms  post 
mortem  ccepenmt :  sed  {d{rmombu^f  persimdentibus)  qtios 
Hit  pro  sua  mem^rm  honoraveriint,  minores  deos  exwtima- 
runt:  ad  ista  vera  magis  excoleitda  accessenmt  poetartim 
Jjgmenia ;  "  They  were  men,""  saith  he,  *^  whom  the  pa- 
*'  gans  affirmed  to  be  gods ;  and  every  one  for  his  merits 
"  or  magnificence  began  after  his  death  to  be  honoured  of 
"  his  own.  But  at  length  (the  devils  persuading)  they  ac- 
**  counted  them  lesser  gods,  whose  memories  they  honoured  ; 
**  and  the  fictions  of  the  poets  made  the  opinions  (concern- 
"  ing  the  honours  of  the  dead)  much  more  superstitious/^ 

And  that  the  worshipping  of  images  was  brought  in  by 
the  pagans  and  heathen  nations,  it  is  not  Isidore  alone  that 
witnesseth,  but  Gregory:  ^ GentllttaSy  saith  he,  mventrix 
et  caput  est  imaginum ;  *'  Gentilism  is  the  inventress  and 
*'  ground  of  images :""  and  Ambrose,  E  Gentes  UgJium  ado^ 
rant^  tanquam  hitaginem  Del ;  "  the  Gentiles  adore  wood, 
"  as  it  were  the  image  of  God."^  ^  Eusebius  also  alfirmeth 
as  muchy  and  calleth  the  worshipping  of  images  a  custom 
borrowed  of  the  heathen.  The  like  hath  *  St*  Augustine 
against  Adimantus :  Et  verenturj  saith  ^  Lactantius,  ne  7'e^ 
ligio  vana  sii^  si  mhil  trideant  quod  adorent ;  '*  They  fear 
"  their  religion  would  be  vain,  shotdd  they  not  see  that 
**  which  they  worship.'" 

And,  out  of  doubt,  the  schoolmen  shift  this  fearful  cus- 
tom very  strangely.  For  seeing  the  very  workmanship  is 
forbidden,  how  can  the  heart  of  a  wise  Christian  satisfy  it- 
self with  the  distinction  of  doulia  and  hyperdrntlm^  which 
can  imply  nothing  but  some  difference  of  worshipping  of 


^  Greg.  Neocaesor. 
«  Amb,  in  PsaL  cviii. 
*  Euaebi  L  7,  c.  i8. 


»  Aag.  c.  13. 
^  Lact  i.  2.  c,  2. 
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those  images  after  they  are  made  ?  and  it  is  of  all  things  the 
most  strange,  why  religious  and  learned  men  sliould  strain 
their  wits  to  defend  the  use  of  those  things,  which  the  scrip- 
tures have  not  only  no  where  warranted,  but  e3q)ressly  in 

many  places  forbidden,  and  cursed  the  practisers  thereof. 
Yet  this  doctrine  of  the  Devil  was  so  strongly  and  subtilly 
rooted,  as  neither  the  express  commandment  of  God  him- 
self^ Thmi  shall  not  make  an^  g^ravai  imcLge^  nor  all  the 
threatenings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  after  him,  could  re- 
move, wood  it,  or  by  fear,  or  by  any  persuasions,  lead  the 
hearts  of  men  from  it.  For  where  shall  we  find  words  of 
greater  weigh t,  or  of  plainer  instruction  than  these  ?  Take 
Hierefore  good  heed  to  ymirselves^  (Jbr  ye  saw  no  image  in 
tJie  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb  o^t  of  the 
mklsi  ofthejire^)  that  ye  corrupt  not  yourselves^  and  make 
you  a  graven  image ^  or  representation  of  any  Jtgiire^  whe- 
ttwr  it  he  the  likeness  of  male  orjemale. 

And  besides  the  express  commandment,  T}tou  shalt  make 
thee  m}  graven  imager  and  the  prohibition  in  many  scrip- 
tures, 80  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Wisilom,  that  tJie  in- 
vention of  idols  was  the  heginning  of  whoredom  ;  and  the 
Jin  ding  of  them  the  corruption  of  life ;  Jar  th^  were  not 
J*rom  the  beginnings  neither  shall  they  cmxtinusjbr  ever. 

And  whereas  the  schoolmen  affirm,  that  the  prophets 
spake  against  the  worshipping  of  the  heathen  idols,  it  is 
manifest  that  Moses  spake  of  images  of  the  living  God^  and 
not  of  Baal  and  the  rest  of  that  nature,  For  you  saw  no 
image^  sailh  Moses,  that  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you 
in  Horeh  Surely  it  was  excellently  said  of  Basils  Noli  aiu\ 
quam  in  iUo  Jbrmam  imaglnari^  ne  circumscribas  eum 
mente  iua;  ^^  Do  not  imagine  any  form  to  be  in  God,  lest 
*'  thou  limit  or  circumscribe  him  in  thy  mind  too.'*'  Now, 
if  the  great  Basil  thought  it  a  presumption  unlawful  to  re- 
present a  pattern  of  the  infinite  God  to  our  own  thoughts 
and  minds,  how  far  do  those  men  presume  that  put  him 
under  the  greasy  pencil  of  a  painter^  or  the  rusty  axe,  or 
other  instrument  of  a  carpenter  or  carver  ! 

For  as  this  dishonour  to  the  infinite  and  incomprehen- 
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sihle  God  began  in  Babel ;  so  did  the  Devil  transport  and 

speed  this  invention  into  all  the  regions  adjoining,  and  into 
Egjpt  and  Greece, 

The  Romans  for  a  while  resisted  the  erection  of  these 
idols  and  images,  refusing  to  set  them  in  their  temples  for 
170  yearsj  observing  therein  the  law  of  Numa,  who  thought 
it  impiety  to  resemble  things  most  beautiful  by  things  most 
base.  But  Tarquinias  Priscus  afterwards  prevailingj  and 
following  the  vanity  of  the  Grecians,  (a  nation  of  all  others 
under  the  sun  most  deluded  by  Satan,)  set  up  the  images  of 
their  gods  ;  which,  as^St.  Augustine  witnesseth,  that  learned 
VaiTo  both  bewailed  and  utterly  condemned;  and  which 
Seneca  thus  derideth  :  Slmulackra  deorum  venerantuTj  Ulis 
supplicant  J  genu  pmito  ilia  adaranty  ei  aim  hwc  suspicianij 
Jubrm  qui  ilia  fecere  contemnunt ;  **  The  images  of  the 
"  gods  are  worshipped,  those  they  pray  unto  with  bended 
"  knees,  those  they  adore ;  and  white  they  so  greatly  ad- 
*^  mire  them,  they  contemn  the  handicraftsmen  that  made 
"  them  f'  which  also  Sedulius  the  poet  in  this  sort  scoffed  at. 

Heu  miseri  qui  vana  coluni,  qui  corde  sinhiro 
Religiosa  sibi  sculpunt  simulachra,  suumque 
Factoretnfugiunt,  ei  qucd  fecere  verentur. 
Quis Juror  est?  qu^e  tanta  anwios  dementia  ludit? 
Ut  valuer eni^  turpemque  bomm,  torvumque  draconem, 
Semi-homifiemque  canem  smppkx  homo  pronus  adorei. 

Ah  wretched  they  that  worship  vanities. 
And  coQsecrate  dumb  idols  iu  their  heart. 
Whom  their  own  Maker  (God  on  high)  despise. 
And  &ar  the  work  of  their  own  binds  and  art. 
What  fury  ?  what  great  madness  doth  begaile 
Men's  minds  ?  that  man  should  ugly  shapes  adore, 
Of  birds,  or  bulls,  or  dragons,  or  the  vile 
Half-dog  half-man  on  knees  for  aid  implore* 

And  though  this  device  was  barbarous,  and  first  and 
many  years  practised  by  heathen  nations  only,  till  the  Jews 
were  corrupted  in  Egypt,  yet  it  is  not  Seneca  alone  that 
*  De  Cirit.  Dei,  1.  4.  €,31. 
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laugheth  to  scorn  the  ignorant  stupidity  of  his  nation  ;  but 
Justin  Martyr  remembereth  how  the  sibyls  inveighed 
against  images :  and  Hospinian,  how  Sophocles  taught,  that 
it  was  pernicious  to  the  souls  of  men  to  erect  and  adore 
those  Babels.  Strabo  and  Herodotus  witness,  that  the 
Persians  did  not  erect  or  set  up  any  statue  of  their  gods- 
LycurgHs  never  taught  it  tlie  Lacedsemonians,  but  tbought 
it  impiety  to  represent  immortal  natures  by  mortal  figures, 
EusebiuHalsowitnesseth  in  his  sixth  book  De  Prc^paratione 
Evangelica^  that  it  was  forbidden  by  a  law  in  Serica,  or 
among  the  brachmans  in  India,  that  images  should  be  wor-^ 
shipped.  The  same  do  Tacitus  and  Crinitus  report  of  the 
ancient  Germans*  Many  other  authors  might  be  remem- 
bered that  witness  the  disdain  which  the  heathens  them- 
selves had  of  this  childish  idolatry;  of  which  Hospinian 
hath  written  at  large  in  his  tract  De  Ori^me  Imaglnum* 
And  it  was  truly  said,  Om7ua  rnaia  exempla  bonis  initiis 
orta  mint ;  "  All  ill  examples  have  sprung  from  good  be- 
'*  ginnings,"  The  heathen  at  first  made  these  siatttfB  and 
images,  but  in  memory  of  such  remarkable  men  as  had  de- 
ser\Td  best  of  their  countries  and  commonwealths:  Effigies 
Itarn'mum^  saith  Pliny,  fwti  soUbant  exprimi  mm  aliqim 
iUustri  catma  perpetmiatevi  merentium;  "  Men  were  not 
"  wont  to  make  pictures,  but  of  men  which  merited  for 
*'  some  notable  cause  to  be  perpetually  remembered*'"'  And 
though  of  the  more  ancient  papists  some  have  borrowed  of 
the  Gentiles  (as  appearcth  in  Lactantius)  that  defence  for 
images,  that  stmuktckra  arc  ^jro  elementh  Uicrarum^  ut 
per  ea  clucerent  fmmtnes  Detim  invuiMlem  co^wscere; 
**  Images,"  say  they,  and  so  before  them  the  heathen  said, 
"  are  instead  of  letters,  whereby  men  might  learn  to  know 
**  the  invisible  God  {"  in  which  understanding,  perhaps, 
they  no  otherwise  esteemed  them  than  pictures  indeed  :  yet 
as  that  of  Baal,  or  Bel,  set  up  in  memory  of  Bcliis  the  Ba^ 
bylonian,  became  afterwards  the  most  reverenced  idol  of 
the  world,  by  which  so  many  nations  (and  they  which  were 
appropriate  to  God  himself)  were  misled  and  cast  away ; 
so  those  very  stocks  and  stones,  and  pahited   canvasses. 
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(called  the  pictures  of  Christ,  our  Lady,  and  others,)  were  by 
thousands  of  ignorant  people,  not  only  adored,  but  esteemed 
to  have  life,  motion,  and  understanding,  On  these  stocks 
we  call,  saith  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ichen  we  pass  throug'h 
the  ra^in^  waveSy  an  these  stocks  more  rotten  than  the  ship 
ifiat  carrieth  ns. 

This  heathen  invention  of  images  became  so  fruitful  in 
,  after-times,  breeding  an  infinite  multitude  of  gods,  that  they 
I  were  forced  to  distinguish  them  into  degrees  and  orders ;  as, 
I  dii  consentes,  seu  ^imjorum  gentium ;  sehct%  patritii,  in^ 
Im^fiioreSy  dU  medii;  "counselling  gods,  or  gods  of  the 
I  *'  mightiest  nobihty  ;  select  gods,  patrician^  gods  of  mark, 
I  **  and  common  gods,^'  (which  the  Romans  called  med^a^vu^ 
m^)  dii  ififimiy  and  terrestrial  heroes,  and  multitudes  of 
I  other  gods;  of  which  St.  Augustine  hath  made  large  men- 
tion in  his  book  De  Civitate  Dei,  lib,  14.     But,  saith  Lac- 
tan  tins,  among  all  those  miserable  souls  and  rotten  bodies, 
worshipped  by  men  more  like  to  their  idols,  did  Epimenides 
^  Cretensis  (by  wliat  good  angel  movcil  I  know  not)  erect  in 
the  Athenian  fields  altars  to  the  tmknown  God,  which  stood 
^  with  the  same  title  and   dedication  even  to  the  times  of 
( St.  Paul ;   who  made  them  first  known  to  whom  those  altars 
[belonged,  and  opened  their  eyes  which  were   capable  of 
[grace,  that  they  might  discern  the  difference  betwixt  that 
|l^//i  which  Ughteneth  every  man^  and   the  obscure  and 
Ifitinking  mist  wherein  the  Devil  had  so  many  years  led  and 
[misled  them.     And  it  sufficed  not  that  the  multitude  of 
these  gods  was  so  great  in  general ^  or  that  every  nation  had 
some  one  which  took  parlicular  and  singular  care  of  them ; 
as  Jupiter  in  Crete,  I  sis  in  Egypt,  in  Athens  Minen^a,  in 
Samos  Juno,  in  Paphos  Venus,  and  so  of  all  other  parts ; 
but  every  city^  and  almost  every  family,  had  a  god  apart. 
I  For  it  is  written  in  the  2d  of  Kings  xvii.  18,  31.  the  men  of 
Babel  made  Succoth   Benoth,  and  the  men  of  Cuth  made 
Ncrgal,  and  the  men  of  Hamath  made  Ashima,  and  the 
Avins  made  Nibhaz  and    Tarrack,  and  the   Sephernaims 
burnt  their  children  in  the  fire  to  Adramelech*     All  which 
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how  plainly  hath  the  prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  xliv.  derided  ? 
Men  cut  dotmi  trees ,  rind  them^  burn  a  part  qfthem^  make 
ready  their  meaty  and  war^n  tJwtnMlves  by  the  fire  thereof^ 
and  of  the  remhie  he  maketh  a  gody  an  idoly  and  prayeth 
unto  it ;  but  God  hath  shut  their  eyes  from  sightj  and  their 
hearts  ^rom  understanding'.  It  is  therefore  safest  for  a 
Christian  to  believe  the  comiTiandments  of  God  so  direct 
against  idolatry,  to  balieve  the  prophets,  and  to  believe 
St.  Paul,  who  speaketh  thus  plainly  and  feelingly.  My 
behvedy  fly  Jrom  idolatry;  I  speak  as  unto  them  wht4:h 
have  understandings  judge  ye  what  I  say. 

SECT,  vin. 

Ofilie  wars  of  Ninus ;  and  Imtly^  of  his  tear  agaimt  Zor&aster. 

UNTO  this  Belus  succeeded  Ninos,  the  first  that  com^ 
manded  the  exercise  of  idolatry,  the  first  that  injuriously 
invaded  his  neighbour-princes,  and  the  first  that  without 
shame  or  fear  comniittod  adultery  in  public*  But  as  of 
Belus  there  is  no  certain  nieniory^  (as  louching  particulars  ;) 
so  of  this  Ninus,  (whose  story  is  gathered  out  of  profane  au- 
thors,) I  find  nothing  so  warrantable,  but  that  the  same  may 
be  disputed,  and  in  the  greatest  part  doubted^  For  althougli 
that  piece  of  Berosus  set  out  and  commented  upon  by  An- 
nius  hath  many  good  things  in  it,  and  givelh  great  light,  as 
ChytriEUS  noteth,  to  the  understanding  of  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius,  Dion*  Halicarnassseus,  and  others ;  yet  Lodovicus 
Vives,  B.  Rhenanus,  and  others  after  them,  have  laid  open 
the  imperfection  and  defects  of  the  fragment ;  proving  di- 
rectly that  it  cannot  be  the  same  Berosus  which  lived  in 
Alexander"*s  time,  ^  cited  by  Athenreus  and  Joseph  us ;  and 
whose  statue  the  Athenians  erected,  saith  Pliny,  Yet  it  is 
from  him  chiefly,  that  many  have  gathered  the  succession  of 
the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  princes,  even  from  Nimrod  to 
the  eighteenth  king  Ascatades,  and  to  the  times  of  Joshua, 
For  of  Megasthenes,  an  historian  of  the  race  of  the  Persian 
priests,  there  are  found  but  certain  papers,  or  some  few  lines 
of  the  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  monarchies ;  but  he  after- 
'"  Athen.  L  14*    Jowphui  coot.  Ap^tiou^  I.  i.  ct  7, 
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wards,  in  the  collection  of  the  Persian  kings,  is  not  without 
his  errors, 

Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  (a  city  adjoining  to  Halicamassus,) 
who  Hved  together  with  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  with  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemonj  gathered  his  history  out  of  the  Persian 
records,  and  reacheth  as  far  upwards  as  Ninus  and  Semira^ 
mis ;  and  though  in  the  story  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  Xeno- 
phon  approveth  him  in  some  things,  and  Athenseus,  Pausa- 
nias,  and  Tertullian  cite  him ;  yet  so  base  and  apparent  are 
his  flatteries  of  the  times  and  princes  with  whom  he  lived, 
and  so  incredible  are  the  numbers  which  he  finds  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Ninus,  and  especially  of  Semiramis ;  as  whatsoever 
his  reports  were,  times  have  consumed  his  works,  saving 
some  very  few  excerptions  lately  published. 

And  therefore  in  things  uncertain,  seeing  a  long  dis- 
course cannot  be  pleasing  to  men  of  judgraentj  I  will  pass 
over  the  acts  of  this  third  Assyrian  in  as  few  words  as  I 
can  express  them,  St.  Augustine  affirms  that  Ninus  mas- 
tered all  Asia,  India  excepted.  Others  say  that  he  won  it 
all,  save  India,  Bactria,  and  Arabia.  For  he  made  Aricus 
of  Arabia  the  companion  of  his  conquests,  with  whom  he 
entered  into  a  strait  league  of  amity,  because  he  com- 
manded many  people,  and  was  his  kinsman,  and  a  Chusite, 
and  the  nearest  prince  confronting  Babylonia.  His  first 
enterprise  was  upon  Syria,  which  he  might  easily  subdue, 
both  because  he  invaded  it  on  the  sudden,  and  because  it 
lay  next  him  ;  and  also  because  the  Arabians  and  their  king 
Aricus  {which  bordered  Syria)  assisted  him  in  the  conquest 
thereof. 

The  king  of  Armenia,  Barzancs,  he  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge him,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  war  against  Zoroaster  :  for 
from  Armenia  he  bent  himself  that  way  towards  the  east ; 
but  that  ever  he  commanded  the  Lesser  Asia,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, for  none  of  his  successors  had  any  possession  therein. 

His  third  war  was  agsunst  Pharnus,  king  of  the  Medes, 
whom  it  is  said  that  he  overthrew,  and  cruelly  murdered 
with  his  seven  children,  though  others  affirm  that  they  all 
died  in  one  battle  against  him.     Whether  he  invaded  Zo< 
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roaster  before  the  building  or  amplifying  of  Nineveh,  or 
after,  it  is  yncertaio.  It  is  said  that  he  made  two  expedi- 
tions into  Bactria ;  and  thai  finding  httle  or  ill  success  in 
the  first,  he  returned,  and  set  the  work  of  Nineveh  forward; 
and  then  a  second  time  entered  Bactria  with  1,700^000  foot, 
and  200,000  horse,  and  10,600  chariots;  being  encountered 
by  Zoroaster  with  400,000.  But  "^Ninus  prevailing,  and 
Zoroaster  being  slain  j  he  entered  further  into  the  country, 
and  besieged  the  chief  city  thereof,  called  Bactra,  or  Bac- 
trion,  saith  ^'Stephanus  ;  which,  by  a  passage  found,  and  an 
assault  given  by  Seniiramis,  (the  wife  of  Menon,)  he  entered 
and  possessed.  Upon  this  occasion  Ninus,  both  tad  miring 
her  judgment  and  valour,  together  with  her  person  and  ex- 
ternal beauty,  fancied  her  so  strongly,  as  (neglecting  all 
princely  respects)  he  took  her  from  her  husband,  whose 
eyes  he  threatened  to  thrust  out,  if  he  refused  to  consent. 
He  therefore  yielding  to  the  passion  of  love  in  Ninus,  and 
to  the  passion  of  ^sorrow  in  himself,  by  the  strong  persua- 
sions of  shame  and  dishonour,  cast  himself  heaxllong  into  the 
water,  and  died. 


CHAR   XL 

i}f  Zoroaster^  supjjosedio  have  been  the  chief  author  ^ma- 
gic arts;  and  of  the  divert  kinds  of  magic, 

SECT.  L 

Thai  Zoromter  was  not  Cham,  nor  the  first  inventor  of  astrology, 
or  of  magic  j  and  thai  there  were  divers  great  magldam  of  this 
name. 

Zoroaster,  king  of  the  Bactrians,  Vincentius  suppos- 
eth  to  be  Cham,  the  son  of  Noah ;  a  fancy  of  little  proba- 
bility. For  Cham  was  the  paternal  ancestor  of  Ninus,  the 
father  of  Chus,  the  grandfather  of  Nimrod,  whose  son  was 
Belus,  the  father  of  Ninos,  It  may  be  that  Vincentius  had 
heard  of  that  book  ivhich  was  called  Scripturije  Charn^  de- 
"  Aug.  de  Civitate  Dei.  *  SicpU.  tie  Urb. 
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vised  by  some  wicked  knave,  and  so  entitled  ;  of  which  Six- 
tus  Senensis  hatli  made  the  due  niention- 

It  is  reported  by  PCassianus,  that  Serenus  Abbas  gave 
the  invention  of  raagic  to  Chamj  the  son  of  Noah  ;  bo  did 
Comestor  in  his  scholastical  history ;  which  art,  saith  he, 
with  tlie  seven  liberal  sciences,  he  writ  in  fourteen  pillars ; 
seven  of  which  w^ere  made  of  brass,  to  resist  the  defacing  by 
the  waters  of  the  flood,  and  seven  of  brick  against  the  in- 
jury of  fire.  There  was  also  another  de^^sed  discourse, 
which  went  under  the  tide  of  Propftetia  Cham.  Cassianus 
out  of  Serenus  hath  somewhat  like  unto  this  of  Conicstor, 
These  be  Cassianus's  words ;  Cham  {JiUus  Noah)  qui  super- 
Mitionibus  istu  et  sacrilegis  J^uit  ariibu^  iiifidudj  scwtbs 
nullum  se  posse  super  Mis  rnemorialem  librum  in  arcam 
prorsus  itiferre^  iii  qua  erat  cn/m  patrejusto^  &c,  "  Cham, 
**  (the  son  of  Noah,)  who  was  infected  witli  these  supersti- 
**  tions  and  sacrilegious  arts,  knowing  that  he  could  not 
**  bring  any  book  or  memorial  of  that  nature  into  the  ark, 
'*  wherein  he  w^as  to  remain  with  his  godly  father,  caused 
"  the  precepts  and  rules  thereof  to  be  graven  in  metal  and 
"  hard  stone.^ 

St.  Augustine  noteth,  that  Zoroaster  was  said  to  have 
laughed  at  his  birth,  when  all  other  children  weep,  which 
presaged  the  great  knowledge  which  afterwards  he  attained 
unto ;  being  taken  for  the  inventor  of  natural  magic  and 
other  arts ;  for  the  corrupter,  saith  Pliny  and  Justin.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  Zoroaster  invented  the  doctrine  of  the 
horoscopes  or  nativities ;  or  first  found  out  the  nature  of 
herbs,  stones,  and  minerals,  or  their  s^Tnpathetical  or  anti- 
pathetical w^orkings;  of  wliich  I  know  not  what  king  of 
Chaldea  is  also  made  the  Inventor,  I  rather  think  that 
these  knowledges  were  far  more  ancient,  and  left  by  Noali 
to  his  sons.  For  Abraham,  who  had  not  any  acquaintance 
ivith  Zoroaster,  (as  Joseph  us  reporteth,)  was  no  less  learned 
herein  than  any  other  in  that  age,  if  he  exceeded  not  all 
men  then  living ;  differing  from  the  wisdom  of  after-times 
in  this,  that  he  knew  and  acknowledged  the  true  cause,  and 
p  Casslau.  m  Octn.  CoLc.  2t* 
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gpver  of  life  and  virtue  to  nature  and  all  natural  things ; 
ivhereas  others  (forgetting  Gotl's  infinite,  dispersed,  and 
universal  power)  admired  the  instruments  and  attributed 
proper  strength  to  the  things  themselves  (from  which  the 
effects  were  sensible)  which  belonged  to  that  wisdom, 
q  which  being  one^  and  remmnhig  m  itself^  can  do  all 
thififfs^  and  reneweih  all. 

Now  whether  this  Zoroaster  (overthrown  by  Ninus)  were 
the  same  w^hich  was  so  excellent  a  naturalist,  it  is  doubted. 
For  Zoroaster  the  magician,  Ctesias  calls  Oxyartes,  whom 
Pliny  finds  of  a  later  time.  And  if  Zoroaster  were  taken 
away  by  a  spirit,  (being  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,)  as 
some  authors  report,  then  Zoroaster,  slain  by  Ninus,  was 
not  the  magician  ;  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  f  Scaliger. 

Again,  sJosephus  and  Cedrenus  affirm,  that  Seth  first 
found  out  the  planets,  or  wandering  stars,  and  other  mo- 
tions of  the  heavens ;  for  if  this  art  had  been  invented  by 
Zoroaster,  he  could  not  have  attmned  to  any  such  excel- 
lency therein  in  his  own  lifetime ;  but  being  a  man,  as  it 
aeemeth,  of  singular  judgment,  he  might  add  somewhat 
to  this  kind  of  knowledge,  and  leave  it  by  writing  to  pos- 
terity. 

But  of  this  Zoroaster  there  is  much  dispute ;  and  no  less 
jangling  about  the  word  and  art  of  magic,  Amobius  re- 
membereth  four  to  whom  the  name  of  Zoroaster,  or  Zoro- 
astres,  was  given  ;  which  by  Hermodorus  and  Dinon  seem- 
eth  to  be  but  a  cognomen,  or  name  of  art,  and  was  as  much 
to  say,  as  astrorum  etdtor.  The  first,  Amobius  calleth  the 
Bactrian,  which  may  be  the  same  that  Ninus  overthrew ; 
the  second,  a  Chaldean,  and  the  astronomer  of  Ninus ;  the 
tliird  was  Zoroaster  Pamphylius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  and  his  familiar;  the  fourth,  Zoroaster  Armenius, 
the  nephew  of  Hostianes,  which  follow^ed  Xerxes  into 
Greece;  between  whom  and  Cyrus  Uiere  passed  seventy- 
eight  years.  Suidas  reraembereth  a  fifth,  called  Persome- 
dus  Sapiens ;  and  Plato  speaketh  of  Zoroaster  the  son  of 
Oromasdes,  which  Pieus  Mirandula  confimieth. 


t  Wiad,  c»  J. 
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Now  of  what  nation  the  first  and  chief  Zoroaster  wasy  it 

is  doubted,  Pliny  and  Laertius  make  hira  a  Persian.  Ge- 
misthius  or  Pletho,  Ficinus  and  Steuchios^  make  him  a 
Chaldean.  But  by  those  books  of  one  Zoroasterj  found  by 
Picus  Mirandula,  it  appeareth  plainly  that  the  author  of 
them  was  a  Chaldean  by  nation,  though  the  word  Chaldean 
wm  as  often  g^ven  to  the  learned  priests  peculiarly,  as  for 
any  distinguishment  of  nations.  Porphyrias  makes  the 
Chddaei  and  Magi  divers;  Picus  the  same*  But  that  this 
Zoroaster  was  a  Chaldean  both  by  nation  and  profes^on,  it 
appeareth  by  his  books,  whicbj  saith  Picus,  were  written  in 
the  Chaldean  tongue,  and  the  comment  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. Now  tliat  the  magi  and  they  were  not  differing,  it 
may  be  judged  by  the  name  of  those  books  of  Zoroaster, 
which  in  an  epistle  of  Mirandula  to  Ficinus,  he  saith,  to 
be  entitled^  Fatrh  Ezre  Ztoroastru  et  Mekhior  magmum 
oracula, 

SECT.  II. 

Of  the  name  of  Magia;  and  that  it  was  anciently  far  diverse  from 
conjuring  and  witchcraft, 

NOW  for  magic  itself;  which  art,  saith  *  Mirandula, 
pauci  inieUlgunt^  muUi  reprehendunt;  *'  few  understand, 
*'  and  many  reprehend  :^  Et  s-icut  canes  ig^wtos  semper  aU 
latrant;  '^  As  dogs  bark  at  those  they  know  not;*"  so  they 
condemn  and  hate  the  things  they  understand  not ;  I  think 
it  not  amiss  (leaving  Ninus  for  a  while)  to  speak  somewhat 
thereof. 

It  is  true  that  many  men  abhor  the  very  name  and  word 
maguSy  because  of  Simon  Magus,  who  being  indeed  not 
magu^^  but  goes^  that  is,  familiar  with  evil  spirits,  usurped 
that  title-  For  magic,  conjuring,  and  witchery  are  far  dif- 
fering arts,  whereof  Pliny  being  ignorant,  scoffeth  thereat. 
For  Nero,  saith  ^  Pliny,  who  had  the  most  excellent  magi- 
cians of  the  east,  sent  him  by  Tyridates  king  of  Armenia^ 
who  held  that  kingdom  by  his  grace,  found  the  art,  after 
long  study  and  labour,  altogether  ridiculous. 

'  Pic.  Mir*  foL  8i .  ^  Pliti.  1,  30.  Hist.  Nat. 
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*  Magus  is  a  Persian  word  primitively,  whereby  is  ex- 
pressed such  a  one  as  is  altogether  conversant  in  things  di- 
vine. And,  as  >' Plato  affirraeth,  the  art  of  magic  is  the  art 
of  worshipping  God.  To  which  effect  Apollonius  in  his 
epistles,  exiJoimding  the  word  jttaya?,  saith,  that  the  Per- 
sians called  their  gods  /u.«yowj ;  whence  he  addeth  that  ma- 
gus is  either  o  koltoL  fu<r*y  Geof,  or  fijprt^fuT^;  0eo5»;  that  is, 
til  at  magus  is  a  name  sometime  of  him  that  is  a  god  by  na- 
ture, sometimes  of  him  that  is  in  the  service  of  God ;  in 
winch  latter  sense  it  ia  taken.  Matt,  ii*  1.  And  this  is  the 
first  and  highest  kind,  which  ^  Piccolominy  calleth  divine 
magic ;  and  tliese  did  the  Latins  newly  entitle  saptenies^  or 
wue  men;  For  the  fear  and  worship  of  God  u  the  begin- 
fling  qfhjimcledge.  These  wise  men  the  Greeks  call  philo- 
sophers ;  the  Indians^  brachmans ;  which  name  they  some- 
what nearly  retain  to  this  day^  calliog  their  priests  bramines ; 
among  the  Egyptians  they  were  termed  priests;  with  the 
Hebrews  they  were  called  cabalists,  prophets,  scribes,  and 
pharisccs ;  amongst  the  Babylonians  they  were  differenced 
by  the  name  of  Chaldeans ;  and  among  the  Persians,  ma- 
gicians ;  of  whom  Arnobius  (spcalving  of  Hostanes,  one  of 
the  ancient  magicians)  useth  these  words:  ^Et  veruinDcum 
merita  majestate  pros€qiiiim\  et  angehs  fninistros  Dei^  sed 
veri,  ejus  venerationi  novit  aM-htere.  Idem  d<Bmmias  pro- 
dit  terrenos^  vagos^  humumtath  inirnieos.  Sosthenes  (for 
so  M.  Foelix  calleth  him,  not  Hoslanes)  "  ascribeth  the 
**  due  majesty  to  the  true  God,  and  acknowledgeth  that 
*^  his  angels  arc  ministers  and  messengers  which  attend  the 
"  worship  of  the  true  God.  He  alifo  hath  delivered  that 
'*  there  are  devils  earthly  and  wandering,  and  enemies  to 
'*  mankind,"' 

His  majesty  also,  in  his  first  book  of  Bfemonology,  chap.  S. 
acknowledgeth,  that  in  the  Persian  tongue  the  word  magiiJf 
imports  as  much  as  a  contemplator  of  divine  and  heavenly 
sciences,  but  unjustly  so  called,  because  the  Chaldeans  were 


^  Porph^T.  et  Apul. 

y  Plato,  in  AlcJb. 

» Ficcol.  de  defio,  Prnv,  i.  7,  John 


Hug.  Liiiscliot. 

•  In  Octavio  Mimitii  FoelidB  cum 
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ignorant  of  the  true  divinity.  And  it  is  also  right  which 
his  majesty  avoweth^  that  under  the  name  of  magic,  all 
other  unlawful  arts  are  comprehended,  and  yet  doth  his 
majesty  distinguish  it  from  necromancy,  witchcraft,  and  the 
rest ;  of  all  which  he  hath  written  largely  and  most  learn* 
edly.  For  the  magic  which  his  ^majesty  condemneth,  is  of 
that  kind  whereof  the  Devil  is  a  party.  Daniel,  in  his  se- 
,  cond  chapter  J  nameth  four  kinds  of  those  wise  men  ;  Arioli^ 
[Magi,  Malefic],  and  Chaldfci.  Arioli  the  old  Latin  trans- 
lation calleth  wphutas ;  Vatablus  and  Pagnious,  genc- 
thiiacoA\  or  phj/swojf^  or  philosophers,  or  (according  to  the 
note  of  Vatabhis)  naturalists :  Nempe  stmt  magi  apud  bar- 
baroSj  quod  phUvsophi  apud  GrcEca^,  {sciUcety  divinanim 
^  huvianartimque  rerum  scientmm  prqfiienies ;  "  For  the 
magi  are  the  same  with  the  barbarians,  as  the  philoso- 
*'  phers  are  with  the  Grecians,  that  is,  men  that  profess  the 
**  knowledge  of  things  both  divine  and  human.'"*  The 
Greek  and  the  Enghsh  call  them  enchanters ;  Junius,  ma^ 
gicians  ;  Castalion,  conjccturers  ;  in  the  Syrian  they  are  all 
four  by  one  name  called  sapientea  Bahyhnis^  ^^  the  wise 
«  men  of  Babel.'** 

The  second  sort,  Vatablus,  Pagnin,  Junius,  and  our 
English  call  astrologers ;  Jerome  and  the  Septuagint,  magi- 
cians. 

The  third  kind  arc  malefict^  or  venefici  ;  in  Jerome,  Pag- 
nin, and  the  Septuagint,  witches,  or  poisoners ;  in  Junius, 
proistfgiatorcs,  or  sorcerers,  as  in  English, 

That  witches  are  rightly  so  called  venefici ,  or  poisoners ; 
and  that  indeed  there  is  a  kind  of  maiejkiy  which,  without 
any  art  of  magic  or  necromancy,  use  the  help  of  the  Devil 
to  do  mischief,  his  majesty  confirmeth  in  the  first  chapter  of 
his  second  book ;  speaking  also  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  their 
practice,  to  mix  the  powder  of  dead  bodies  with  other 
things  by  the  Devil  prepared ;  and  at  other  times  to  make 
pictures  of  wax  or  clay,  or  otherwise  (as  it  were  sacramen^ 
iaiiier)  to  effect  those  things  which  the  Devil  by  other  means 
bringeth  to  pass. 

••  Da-itionolog.  L  2.  c.  t. 
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The  fourth  J  all   translators  call  Chaldeans;   who  took] 
upon  them  to  foretell  all  things  to  come^  as  well  natural  as  I 
human,  and  their  events ;  and  this  they  vaunted  to  perform 
by  the  influences  of  the  stars,  by  them  observed  and  under- 
stood. 

Such  were^  and  to  this  day  partly  (if  not  altogether)  are, 
the  corruptions  which  have  made  odious  the  very  name  of 
magic,  having  chiefly  sought  (as  is  the  manner  of  all  im- 
postures) to  counterfeit  the  highest  and  most  noble  part  of 
it,  yet  so  as  they  have  also  crept  into  the  inferior  degrees. 

A  second  kind  of  magic  was  that  part  of  astrology  which 
had  respect  to  sowing  and  planting,  and  all  kinds  of  agricul- 
ture and  husbandry  ;  which  was  a  knowledge  of  the  motions 
and  influences  of  the  stars  into  those  lower  elements. 

Philo  Judaeus  goeth  further,  affirming  that  by  this  part 
of  magic,  or  astrology,  together  with  the  motions  of  the 
stars  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  Abraliam  found  out  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  while  he  lived  in  Cbaldea; 
^qui  contemplatmn^  crcaturarum  cog^mvii  Creatorem^  saith 
Jo.  Damascen ;  "  who  knew  the  Creator  by  the  contem- 
"  plation  of  the  creature**'''  Joseph ns  reporteth  of  Abra- 
ham, that  he  instructed  the  Egyptians  in  arithmetic  and 
astronomy,  who  before  Abraham *s  coming  unto  them  knew 
none  of  these  sciences. 

And  so  doth  *^  Archangelus  de  Burgo,  in  defence  of  Mi- 
randula  against  Garsias.  Alexander  et  Eupolemon  dicunt^ 
quod  Abrahum  sanctitate  ct  sapientia  onuiium  prfesianiissi- 
mu-f  Ckaldwos  primum^  deinde  PharniceSy  demuni  ^gyptios 
sacerdoteSf  astrologiam  et  divma  documt;  '^Alexander," 
s^th  he,  meaning  Alexander  Polyhistor,  '*  and  Eupolemon 
*'  affirm,  that  Abraham,  the  holiest  and  wisest  of  men,  did 
**  first  teach  the  ChEddeans,  then  the  PhcEnicians,  lastly  the 
'*  Egyptian  priests,  astrology  and  divine  knowledge-"^ 

The  third  kind  of  magic  containeth  the  whole  philosophy 
of  nature ;  not  the  brabblings  of  the  Aristotelians,  but  that 
which  bringeth  to  Ji^it-the  inmost  virtues,  and  draweth 


*^  De  vit.  sanct.  Olyc.  Anna!,  fol. 


<'  See  upou  his  Coinment  iu  Aug. 
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tlieni  out  of  natLire'^5  hidden  bosom  to  human  use,  viHnies 
in  centro  ccntri  latentes;  **  virtues  hidden  in  ihe  centre  of 
"  the  centre/'  iiceording  to  the  chymists.  Of  this  sort  were 
Albertns,  Arnold  us  de  Villa  Nova,  Raymond,  Bacon,  and 
many  others ;  and  before  these,  in  elder  times,  and  who  bet- 
ter understood  the  power  of  nature,  and  how  to  apply  things 
that  work  to  things  that  sufferj  were  Zoroaster  before  spoken 
of;  Apollonius  Tyanscus,  remembered  by  St,  Jerome  to 
Pauhnus ;  in  some  men's  opinion  Numa  Pompiiius,  amon^ 
the  Romans;  among  the  Indians,  Thespion ;  among  the 
Egyptians,  Hermes;  among  the  Babylonians,  Budda ;  the 
Thracians  had  Zamolxis ;  the  Hyperboreans,  (as  is  sup- 
posed>)  Abbaris ;  and  the  Italians,  Petrus  Aponensls.  The 
magic  which  these  men  professed  is  thus  defined :  Aldgia 
est  conncjoio  a  viro  mpienie  agentium  per  naiuram  cum  pa- 
tient'ibus^  sibi  eongruenier  respfmdentibus^  ut  hide  opera 
prodeant  non  sine  eorum  admiratione  qui  causam  igfn>~ 
rant;  "  Magic  is  the  connexion  of  natural  agents  and  pa- 
*'  tients,  answerable  each  to  other,  wrought  by  a  wise  man 
*'  to  the  brinsrinir  forth  of  such  effects  as  are  wonderful  to 
"  those  that  know  not  their  causes,""      In  all  these  three 

C kinds,  which  other  men  divide  into  four,  it  seemeih  that  Zo- 
roaster was  exceedingly  learned,  especially  in  the  first  and 
highest.  For  in  his  oracles  he  confesseth  God  to  be  the 
Creator  of  the  universal;  he  believeth  of  the  ^Trinity, 
which  he  could  not  investigate  by  any  natural  knowledge ; 
he  speaketh  of  angels,  and  of  paradise ;  approveUi  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  teacheth  truth,  faith,  hope,  and  love, 
discoursing  of  the  abstinence  and  charity  of  ihe  magi ; 
which  oracles  of  his,  ^Psellus,  Ficinus,  Patritius,  and  others, 
have  gathered  and  translated* 

Of  this  Zoroaster,  sEusebius,  in  the  theology  of  the  Phce- 
nitaans,  using  Zoroaster^s  own  words  :  Ha^c  ad  verbiim 
scrlbit^  saith  Eusebius,  Deus  primus  incorrtqHibiiknn^ 
sempiiertiuSj  ingenUuSj  e.vpers  partkim^  sibi  ipsi  s^imUiU 

*  Toto  in  muncio  hicet  Trias,  cii'      didit  secuiidiE. 
jus    MoDB^    est  princeps,      Cuoctii  *  Pscn.  et  Ficin. 

namqiie  perfecit  pater,  et  iiicati  tra-  b  De  Pncp,  Evaug.  L  i.e.  7. 
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mus^  bonorum  omnium  auriga,  mtmera  rum  expecta/nsj  op^ 
timiis,  prudentisdmus,  pater  Juris,  sine  doctrina  Justitiam 
perdoctusy  natura  perfectus,  sapiens,  sacriB  naturcB  unicus 
inventor,  &c.  Thus  writeth  Zoroaster,  word  for  word. 
**  God,  the  first  incorruptible,  everlasting,  unbegotten,  with- 
"  out  parts,  most  like  himself,  the  guide  of  all  good,  ex- 
"  pecting  no  reward,  the  best,  the  wisest,  the  father  of 
"  right,  having  learned  justice  without  teaching,  perfect 
"  wise  by  nature,  the  only  inventor  thereof." 

Sixtus  Senensis,  ^speaking  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Chal- 
deans, doth  distinguish  those  wise  men  into  five  orders ;  to 
wit,  Chascedim,  or  Chaldeans;  Asaphim,  or  magicians; 
Chartumim,  (which  he  translates  arioli,  or  sophists ;)  M e- 
chasphim,  or  male/ici,  or  venefid,  witches,  or  poisoners; 
and  Gazarim,  atigures,  or  aruspices,  or  diviners. 

Chascedim  were  those  which  had  the  name  of  Chaldeans, 
which  were  astronomers :  Hi  coslorum  motus  dtligentissime 
spectarunt;  "  These  did  most  diligently  contemplate  the 
"  motions  of  the  heavens  ;'^  whom  Philo  in  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham describeth. 

Asaphim  were  in  the  old  Latin  translation  called  philo- 
sophers ;  of  the  Septuagint  and  of  Jerome,  magicians  :  qui 
de  omnium  tam  divinarum  quam  htmanarum  rerum  causis 
philosophati  sunt;  "  who  discoursed  of  the  causes  of  all 
"  things,  as  well  divine  as  human  ;*"  of  whom  Origen 
makes  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  to  be  the  first ;  but  >Laer- 
tius  ascribeth  the  invention  of  this  art  to  Zoroastres  the 
Persian. 

Chartumim,  or  enchanters,  the  disciples,  saith  St.  Augus- 
tine, Pliny,  and  Justin,  of  another  Zoroastres;  who  cor- 
rupted the  admirable  wisdom  of  the  magi,  which  he  received 
from  his  ancestors. 

Mecasphim,  or  venefid,  or  witches,  are  those  of  which 
we  have  spoken  already  out  of  his  majesty''s  .book  of  Dae- 
monologia. 

Gazarim,  or  aruspices,  after  St.  Jerome,   which  divine 
from  the  entrails  of  beasts  slain  for  sacrifices ;  or  by  Gaza- 
^  Lib.  2.  fol.  46.  i  Laert.  1.  i. 
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rim  others  understand  aiig^tires^  who  divine  by  the  flying, 
singing,  or  feeding  of  birds. 

By  this  distinction  we  may  perceive  the  difference  be- 
tween those  wise  men  which  the  kings  of  Babylon  enter- 
tained, and  that  the  name  and  profession  of  the  magi 
among  the  ancient  Persians  was  most  honest.  For  as  Peu- 
cer  truly  observeth,  ^Prmerant  relig-iom  Persicd^y  id  in 
popido  Dei  Levitijs^  studitsque  verm  philomphie£  dediti 
erant ;  fiec  quisquam  rex  Fersamm  poterat  esse^  qui  7i07i 
antea  magorum  discipUnmn  schntlamque percepuset ;  *'  The 
**  magi,"'"'  saith  he,  "  were  the  chief  ministers  of  tlie  Persian 
"  religion,  as  the  Levites  among  Code's  people,  and  they 
''  were  given  to  the  studies  of  true  philosophy ;  neither 
**  could  any  be  king  of  the  Persians,  who  had  not  first  been 
"  exercised  in  the  mysteries  and  kno^vledgc  of  the  magi."^ 
Sixtns  Senensis,  in  defence  of  Origen  against  Polychro- 
nius  and  TheophiluSj  hath  two  kinds  of  magic;  his  own 
words  are  these:  ^Et  ne  qtiem  fnoveafit  prmmissa  Poljj-- 
cki^onii  et  TkeophiU  tcatimoma^  sciendum  est  duplicem  esse 
ma^iam ;  alteram  uhlqite  ab  Origene  damnutam^  qiim  per 
Jwdera  cum  doimtymbus  inita  aid  vere  aut  apparinter  operor- 
tur;  alteram  ab  Origene  latidat  am ,  qua.'  ad  practice  n  natures 
lis philosojjhia^ perthiet,  docens  admtrabiles  res  operari  ca:  ap- 
plicaiioiie  viutua  natnraUum  virtutum  ad  invicem  agcntkim 
acpatientium:  "  That  the  testimonies  of  Theophilus  and  Po- 
"  lychronius,''^  saith  he,  "  may  not  move  any  man^  it  is  to 
*'  be  understood  that  magic  is  of  two  sorts,  the  one  every 
'*  where  condemned  by  Origen,  which  workcth  (whether 
**  truly  or  seemingly)  by  covenants  made  with  devils;  the 
**  other  commended  by  Origen,  which  appertaincth  to  the 
*'  practick  part  of  natural  philosophy,  teaching  to  work  ad- 
**  mirable  things  by  the  mutual  application  of  natural  vir- 
**  tues,  agent  and  suffering  reciproi*ally."  This  partition 
Jerome  doth  embrace  in  the  first  of  his  commentaries  upon 
Daniel ;  where,  considering  of  the  difference  which  Daniel 
makes  between  these  four  kinds  of  wise  men  formerly  re- 
memberedj  he  useth  this  distinction :  Qiios  nos  karioloa^ 
^  Peuccr  de  Divinat.  in  r.  dc  mag.  foL  135*  et  136.  ^  Blbl.  1,  6.  fol,  424. 
C  c  2 
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caieri  pwaoiSoyf,  id  est^  incantatcres  inUrpretaii  Munt^  vi* 
dentur  mihi  e^sc  qui  verbis  rem  perag'unt;  magi^  qui  de 
singfilU  phtlosophantur ;  male/iHf  qui  sanguine  utuntur  et 
vicHmu,  et  siPpe  contingunt  corpora  moriuorum  :  porro  in 
Chald^Bia  genetJdmms  signtjicar'i  puto^  qiios  vnlgo  mathe^ 
mctticos  vocant*  Ciynsuettido  autem  communis  vuigoa  pro 
malefids  ncctjnt^  qui  aliier  habentur  apud  ffentem  suam^  eo 
quod  sint  phtlo^ophi  Chaldtmrum :  et  ad  artu  hujns  Hcten-^ 
tiam  reges  quoque  et  principes  ejusdem  gentia  omnia  Jhci^ 
unt;  unde  et  in  natititate  Domini  Salvatoris  ipsi  primum 
ortum  ejus  inteUcxenint^  et  ventcntcs  in  mnctam  Betldehem 
adoraverunt  puerum,  stella  dcsuper  osfendente,  "  They 
**  whom  we  call  sorcerer&j  and  others  interpret  enchanters, 
**  seem  to  me  such  as  perform  tilings  by  words  ;  magicians, 
"  such  as  handle  every  thing  philosophically  ;  witches,  that 
**  use  blood  and  sacrifices,  and  often  lay  hands  on  the  body 
**  of  the  dead :  further,  among  the  Chaldeans  I  take  them 
*'  to  be  signified  by  the  name  of  conjecturers  upon  nati\i- 
*'  ties,  whom  the  vulgar  call  malhematieiarrs.  But  common 
**  custom  takes  magicians  for  witches,  who  are  otherwise  re- 
*'  puted  in  their  ow^n  nation,  for  they  are  the  philosophers 
"  of  the  Chaldeans ;  yea,  kings  and  princes  of  that  nation 
**  do  all  that  they  do  according  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
"  art ;  whence  at  the  nativity  of  the  Lord  our  Saviour  they 
"  first  of  all  understood  his  birth,  and  coming  unto  holy 
'*  Bethlehem  did  worship  the  child,  the  star  from  above 
"  shewing  liim  unto  them."  By  this  therefore  it  oppeareth 
that  there  is  great  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  a  ma- 
gician, and  the  abuse  of  the  word.  For  though  some  writ- 
ers affirm,  that  magtis  kodie  didtnry  qui  ear  fcedere  facto 
utiiiir  DiahoU  opera  ad  rem  qitamcunque;  "  that  he  is  called 
**  a  magician  nowadays,  who  having  entered  league  w^ith 
**  the  Devil,  useth  his  help  to  any  matter  '^  yet  (as  our  Sa- 
viour said  of  divorce)  H  wa^  not  so  frQ^n  the  beg-innmg. 
For  the  art  of  magic  is  of  the  wisdom  of  nature  ;  other  arts 
which  undergo  that  title  were  invented  by  the  falsehood, 
subtilty,  and  envy  of  the  Devil,  In  the  latter  there  is  nmi 
other  doctrine,  than  the  use  of  certain  ceremonies,  per  m>a^ 
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lamjidem,  "  by  an  evil  faith  ;*^  in  the  former,  no  other  ill, 
than  the  investigation  of  those  virtues  and  hidden  proper- 
ties which  God  hath  given  to  his  creatures,  and  how  fitly  to 
apply  things  that  work  to  things  that  suffer.  And  though 
by  the  Jews  those  excellent  magicianSj  philosophers,  and 
divines,  which  came  to  worship  our  Saviour  Christ,  were 
termed  mechaschepkimy  or  mecasphim;  yet  had  they  no 
other  reason  than  common  custom  therein  i  Conmietudo  aii^ 
tt'in  eoninmnw  magos  pro  maleficig  a^clpit;  *'  Common  cus- 
"  tom,''"*  saith  '"St*  Jerome,  **  understandeth  witches  under 
**  the  name  of  magicians;"  and  antiquity,  saith  "Peter  Mar- 
tyr,  by  the  word  magi^  understood  goud  and  wise  men: 
^Quid  iffittir  expavescls  magi  ^wmen  Jbrimdohse^  iiomen 
evangelto  grattosum^  qu4}d  non  maleficum  ei  veiieficttm^  sed 
sapientera  sonai  ei  sacerdotem?  **  O  thou  fearful  one," 
saith  Ficinus,  **  why  tloubtest  thou  to  use  the  name  of 
"  magus,  a  name  gracious  in  the  gosjiel,  which  doth  not 
"  signify  a  witch  or  conjurer,  but  a  wise  man  and  a 
**  priest  ?^  For  what  brought  this  slander  to  that  study 
and  profession  but  only  idle  ignorance,  the  parent  of  cause* 
less  admiration  ?  P  Causa Juit  jmrlficenim  qtiwundam  ope^ 
r«wr,  qiue  revera  opera  nataraUa  sunt:  verunMmen  quia 
provuratlmie  dmmonum  naturas  ipsas  vd  conjungentimny 
vel  commiscentiuin^  vet  alUer  ad  operandum  expeduniium 
Jhcta  sunty  opera  deemonum  credebaniur  ab  igiioranttbus 
ka^c*  De  operihus  hujusmodi  est  magia  7iaturalts,  gitam 
Ttecromantiajn  multi  improprie  vocaiit.  *'  The  marvellous- 
"  ness  of  some  works,  which  indeed  are  natural,  hath  been 
"  the  cause  of  this  slander ;  but  because  these  works  have 
*'  been  done  by  procurement  of  de\Hls  joining  the  natures 
**  together,  or  mingling  them,  or  howsoever  fitting  the  na- 
**  tures  to  their  working,  they  were  thought  tlie  works  of 
**  the  devils  by  the  ignorant.  Among  these  works  is  natu- 
*^  ral  magic,  which  men  call  very  improperly  necromancy."^ 
Mirandnla  in  his  Apology  goeth  further:  "  ^iFor  by  un- 
**  derstanding,^''  saith  he,  **  the  uttei*most  activity  of  natu- 

•"  Hieron.  in  Dan. 

"  Pet.  Mart-  loc. 

"  Mar,  Ficin.  part.  prim.  fol.  573. 

t:  t:  3 
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'*  ral  agents,  we  are  assisted  to  know  the  di\^mty  of  Christ:'^ 
for  olhtTWise,  (to  use  his  own  words,)  Jg^norath  Urminis 
poUiiiue  ei  vlrtuth  rerum  naturalium^  stai  nos  dubitarc 
ilia  eadem  opera,  qiitejecti  Christus^  posse  ^eri  per  media 

naturaUa ;  ^'  The  temis  or  limits  of  natural  power  and  vir- 
"  tue  not  understood,  we  must  needs  doubt  whether  those 
**  very  works  which  Christ  did,  may  not  be  done  by  natural 
"  means:^  after  which  he  goeth  on  in  this  sort:  Jdi-o  non 
hmrciice,  non  supcrsfttiose  dixl^  sed  vcrusimc  ct  catJwUce, 
per  talem  mngiam  adjuvari  nos  in  cog^noscenda  divimtate 
Chrtstl;  *'  Therefore  I  said  not  heretically,  not  super- 
*'  stitiouslyj  but  most  truly  and  t^tholicly,  that  by  such 
,  *'  magic  wc  ai-e  furthered  in  knowing  the  divinity  of  Christ"" 
And  seeing  the  Jews  and  others,  the  enemies  of  Christian 
religion,  do  impudently  and  impiously  object,  that  those 
miracles  which  Christ  wrought  were  not  above  nature,  but 
by  the  exquisite  knowledge  thereof  performed ;  Mirandula, 
a  man  for  his  years  fuller  of  know^ledge  than  any  that  this 
latter  age  hath  brought  forth,  might  with  good  reason  avow, 
that  the  uttermost  of  nature^s  works  being  known,  the  works 
which  Christ  did,  and  which  (as  himself  witnesseth)  no  man 
could  do,  do  manifestly  testify  of  themselves,  that  they  wej'e 
performed  by  that  hand  which  held  nature  therein  but  as  a 
pencil,  and  by  a  power  infinitely  supreme  and  divine;  and 
thereby  those  that  were  faithless  were  either  converted  or 
put  to  silence. 

SECT.  IIL 
Thai  the  good  knowledge  in  the  ancient  magic  is  not  to  be  con^ 
detuned;  though  the  Devil  here,  as  iti  other  kinds,  hath  sought  to 
obtrude  evil  things  under  the  name  and  colour  of  good  things. 
SEEING  therefore  it  is  confessed  by  all  of  understand- 
ing, that  a  magician  (according  to  the  Persian  word)  is  no 
other  than  dhnnorum  cultor  et  interpreSy  "  a  studious  ol)- 
"  server  and  expounder  of  divine  things  ;"■*  and  the  art  it- 
self (I  mean  the  art  of  natural  magic)  no  other,  quajn  ua- 
turalls  phihsophiiF  absoluta  consummaimy  "  than  the  ah» 
*^  solute  perfection  of  natural  philosophy.""     Certainly  then 
it  proccedeth  from  ignorance,  and  no  way  sorteth  with  wise 
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and  learned  nien  promiscue^  and  without  difFerencc  and  dis- 
tinction, to  confound  lawful  and  praisew^orthy  knowledge 
with  that  inipiousj  andj  to  use  St.  Paul's  words,  with  tJiose 
heggarly  ritdiments^  which  the  Devil  hath  shuffled  in,  and 
by  them  bewitcheth  and  befoolclh  graceless  men.     For  if 
we  condemn  natural  magicj  or  the  wisdom  of  nature,  because 
the  Devil,  who  knoweth  more  than  any  man,  doth  also 
teach   witches  and  poisoners  the  harmful  parts  of  herbs, 
drugSj  minerals,  and  excrements ;  then  may  we  by  the  same 
rule  condemn  the  physician,  and  the  art  of  healing.     For 
the  Devil  also,  in  the  oracles  of  Araphiaraus,  Aniphilochus, 
Trophonius,  and  the  like,  taught  men  in  dreams,  what  herbs 
and  drugs  were  proper  for  such  and  such  diseases.     Now 
no  man  of  judgment  is  ignorant,  that  the  Devil  from  the 
beginning  hath  sought  to  thrust  himself  into  the  same  em- 
ployment among  tlie  ministers  and  servants  of  God,  chang- 
ing himself  for  tliat  purpose  into  an  angel  of  light.    He  hatli 
led  men  to  idolatry  as  a  doctrine  of  religion;  he  hath  thrust 
in  his  prophets  among  those  of  the  true  God ;  he  hatli  cor- 
rupted the  art  of  astrology,  by  giving  a  divine  power  to  the 
stars,  teaching  men  to  esteem  them  as  gods,  and  not  as  in- 
struments.    And,  as  «! Bunting  observeth,  it  is  true  that  ju- 
dicial astrology  is  corrupted  with  many  superstitions ;    but 
the  abuse  of  the  thing  takes  not  away  the  art,  considering 
that  heavenly  bodies  (as  even  general  experience  sheweth) 
have  and  exercise  their  operation  upon  the  inferior.     For 
the  sun,  and  the  star  of  Mars,   do  dry  ;    the  moon  doth 
moisten,  and  govern  the  tides  of  the  sea.     Again,  the  pla- 
nets, as  they  have  several  and  proper  names,  so  have  they 
several  and  proper  virtues;  the  stars  do  also  differ  in  beauty 
and  in  magnitude,  and  to  all  the  stars  hath  God  given  also 
their  proper  names,  which  (had  they  not  influences  and  vir- 
tues different)  needed  not ;    ^He  cQunteth  the  number  of  the 
stars  J  and  calleth  them  by  their  names.     But  into  the  good 
and  profitable   knowledge   of  the  celestial  influences,  the 
Devil  ceaseth  not  to  shuffle  in  his  superstitions ;  and  so  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  secret  virtues  of  nature  hath  he  fasten- 
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ed  his  cltxitrine  of  tliaracters,  numlxTS,  and  incantations, 
and  taught  men  to  believe  in  the  strength  of  words  and  let- 
ters;  (which  without  faith  in  God  are  but  ink  or  common 
breath  ;)  thereby  either  to  equal  his  own  with  the  all-power- 
ful word  of  God,  or  to  diminish  the  glory  of  God's  creating 
word,  by  whom  ai'e  all  things. 

Moreover,  he  was  never  ignorant >  that  both  the  wise  and 
the  simple  observe,  when  the  sea-birds  forsake  the  shores, 
and  fly  into  the  land,  that  commonly  some  great  storm  fol- 
io we  th  ;  that  the  high  flying  of  the  kite  and  the  swallow  be- 
to  ken  eth  fair  weather ;  that  the  crying  of  crows  and  bathing 
of  ducks  foreshew  rain ;  for  they  feel  the  air  moistened  in 
their  quills.  And  it  is  written  in  Jeremy  the  prophet,  ^Even 
the  fitorJc  In  the  air  knoweth  her  appointed  times ;  and  the 
turtky  and  the  crane,  and  the  an^aUow.  Hereupon  this  ene- 
my of  mankind  working  upon  these,  as  upon  the  rest  of 
God's  creatures,  long  time  abused  the  heathen,  by  teaching 
them  to  observe  the  flying  of  fowls,  and  thereby  to  judge  of 
good  or  ill  success  in  the  war ;  and  w4thal  to  look  into  their 
entrails  for  the  same,  as  if  God  had  written  the  secrets  of 
unsearchable  providence  in  the  livers  and  bowels  of  birds 
and  beasts.  Again,  because  it  pleased  God  sometimes  by 
dreams,  not  only  to  warn  and  teach  his  propliets  and  apo- 
stles, but  heathen  princes  also ;  as  *  Abimelech  to  restore  Sa- 
rah to  Abraham,  because  he  admonished  Joseph,  and  by 
dream  informed  Jacob,  Laban,  Pharaoh,  Solomon,  Faul» 
Ananias,  the  magi  of  the  east,  and  others.  For  as  it  is  re- 
membered in  Job ;  ^  In  dreams  and  vhians  of  the  niffhtf 
when  sleep  JhUeth  upon  men^  &c.  tJwn  God  openeth  the  ears, 
that  he  might  cause  man  to  returu  Jrovi  his  enterprhe: 
therefore,  I  say,  doth  the  Devil  also  practise  his  divinations 
by  dreams,  or,  after  ^  Parisiensis,  dhmnfatis  hmtaiiones, 
"  his  mock  divinity."  This  in  the  end  grew  so  common, 
as  Arislides  compiled  an  Ephemerides  of  his  own  dreams; 
Mithridates,  of  those  of  his  concubines.  Yea,  the  Homans 
finding  the  inconvenience  hereof,  because  all  dreams,  with- 
out distinction  of  causes,  were  drawn  to  divination,  forbade 
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the  same  by  a  law,  as  by  the  words  of  prohibition,  Ymd 
nart^andw  sonmiu  occuUam  allqtmm  artem  divinmidty  it 
niay  appear.  Likewise  by  the  law  of  God  in  Deuteronomy 
xiii.  seducing  dreamers  were  ordered  to  be  slain.  Yet  it  is 
not  to  be  contemned  that  Marcus  Antonius  was  told  a  re- 
medy ill  his  dream  for  two  grievous  diseases  that  oppressed 
him  ;  nor  that  of  Alexander  Macedon  for  the  cure  of  Pto- 
lemy's poisoned  wound ;  nor  that  which  ^  St,  Augustine  re- 
porteth  of  a  Millanois,  whose  son  (the  father  dead)  being 
demanded  a  debt  already  paid,  was  told  by  his  father  in  a 
dream  where  the  acquittance  lay  to  discharge  it ;  nor  that 
of  Astyages  of  his  daughter,  and  many  others  of  like  na- 
ture. Of  the  reason  of  all  which,  forasmuch  as  the  cause  is 
Dot  in  ourselves,  this  place  denieth  dispute. 

SECT.  IV, 

That  DafiieVs  misliking  Nabuchodonosofs  condernnifig  of  the  ma- 
giciaris  doth  not  justtfi/  alt  their  practices. 

BUT  it  may  be  objected,  that  if  such  divinations  as  the 

heathens  commonly  used  were  to  be  condemned  in  them, 
who  took  on  them  very  many  and  strange  revelations ;  how 
came  it  to  pass  that  Daniel  both  condemned  the  hasty  sen- 
tence of  Nalmchodonosor  against  the  magicians  of  Chaldea, 
and  in  a  sort  forbade  it?  especially  considering  that  such 
kind  of  jx^ople  ^  God  himself  commanded  to  be  slain.  To 
this  divers  answers  may  be  given.  First,  It  seemeth  that 
Daniel  had  respect  to  those  Chaldeans,  because  they  ac* 
knowledged  that  the  dream  of  the  king,  which  himself  had 
forgotten,  could  not  be  known  to  any  man  by  any  art,  ei- 
ther natural  or  diabolical :  "  For  there  is  no  other,'^  said  the 
Chaldeans,  '*  that  can  declare  it  before  the  king,  except  the 
"  godsj  whose  dwelling  is  not  with  flesh  :^  and  herein  they 
confessed  the  power  of  the  ever-living  God. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  conjectured,  and  that  with  good  rea- 
son, that  among  so  tnany  learned  men,  some  of  them  did 
not  exercise  themselves  in  any  evil  or  unlawful  arts,  but 
were  merely  magicians  and  naturalists ;  and  tlierefore  when 
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the  king  commanded  to  kill  all,  Daniel  persuaded  the  con- 
trary? and  called  it  a  hasty  judgment,  which  proceeded  with 
fury  wttiiout  examination.  And  that  some  of  those  rncn^s  stu- 
dies and  professions  were  lawful,  it  may  be  gathered  by  Da- 
niel's instruction,  for  himself  had  been  taught  by  them,  and 
was  called  chief  of  the  enchanters;  of  which  some  were  term- 
ed sootlisayers,  others  astrologians,  others  Chaldeans,  others 
magi  or  wise  men ;  and  therefore  of  distinct  professions. 

Thirdly,  Daniel  misliked  and  forbade  the  execution  of 
that  judgment,  because  it  was  unjust.  For  howsoever  those 
men  might  deserve  punishment  for  the  practice  of  unlawful 
arts,  (thougli  not  unlawful  according  to  the  law  of  that 
state,)  yet  herein  they  were  altogether  guiltless.  For  it  ex- 
ceeded human  power  to  pierce  the  king's  thought,  which  th« 
Devil  himself  could  not  know.  So  then  in  Daniers  dislike, 
and  hindering  of  the  execution  of  sentence  of  deatli  pro^ 
noimced  against  the  magicians,  there  is  no  absolute  justify- 
ing of  their  practice  and  profession* 

SECT.  V, 

The  abu^e  of  things  wkkhmmj  he  found  in  MkindHy  is  not  to  con- 
demn the  right  me  of  them. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  this  mixture  every  where  of 
good  wath  evil,  of  falsehood  witli  truth,  of  corruption  with 
cleanness  and  purity ;  the  good,  the  truth,  the  purity  in 
every  kind  may  well  be  embraced  ;  as  in  the  ancient  wor- 
shipping of  God  by  sacrifice,  there  was  no  man  knowing 
God  among  the  elders,  that  therefore  forhare  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  the  God  of  all  power,  because  tlie  Devil  in  the  image 
of  Baal,  Astaroth,  Chemoth,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  the  hke, 
was  so  adored. 

Neither  did  the  abuse  of  astrology  terrify  Abraham  (if  we 
may  believe  the  most  ancient  and  religious  ''historians)  from 
observing  the  motions  and  natures  of  heavenly  bodies;  nei- 
ther can  it  dehort  wise  and  learned  men  in  these  days  from 
attributing  those  virtues,  influences,  and  inclinations  to  the 
stars  and  other  lights  of  heaven,  which  God  hath  given  to 
those  his  glorious  creatures, 
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The  synipaihetical  and  antipathetical  working  of  herbs, 
plants,  stones,  minerals,  with  their  other  utmost  virtues 
sometimes  taught  by  the  Devil,  and  applied  by  his  ministers 
to  harmful  and  uncharitable  ends,  can  never  terrify  the  ho- 
nest and  learned  physician  or  magician  from  the  using  of 
them  to  the  help  and  comfort  of  mankind  ;  neither  can  the 
illusions  whereby  the  Devil  betrayeth  such  men  as  are  fallen 
from  God,  make  other  men  reject  the  observation  of  dreams, 
so  far  as  with  a  good  faith  and  a  religious  caution  they  may 
make  use  of  them. 

Lastly,  The  ^  prohibition  to  mark  flying  of  fowls  (as  signs 
of  good  or  evil  success)  hath  no  reference  at  all  to  the  crying 
of  crows  against  rain,  or  to  any  observation  not  supersti- 
tious, and  whereof  a  reason  or  cause  may  be  given.  For  if 
we  confound  arts  with  the  abuse  of  them,  we  shall  not  only 
condemn  all  honest  trades  and  interchange  among  men,  (for 
there  are  that  deceive  in  all  professions,)  but  we  shall  in  a 
short  time  bury  in  forgetfulness  all  excellent  knowledge  and 
all  learning,  or  obscure  and  cover  it  over  witli  a  most  scorn- 
ful and  beggarly  ignorance;  and,  as  Pliny  teacheth,  we 
should  shew  ourselves  mgrcttos  ergaeos^qui  lahore  ciiraque 
luccm  nobis  aperuerunt  in  hue  luce ;  "unthankful  we 
"  should  shew  ourselves  toward  those^  who  with  pains  and 
"  care  have  discovered  unto  us  light  in  this  light. "^ 

Indeed  not  only  these  natural  knowledges  are  condemned 
by  those  that  are  ignorant,  but  the  mathematics  also  and 
professors  thereof;  though  those  that  are  excellently  learned 
Judge  of  it  in  this  sort  :  ^  In  specula  mathcmaiico  vet'um  il- 
h/d^  quod  in  omfii  sciblli  qumritury  relucet ;  non  modo  re- 
viota  similiiudhie^  mdj'idgida  quadam  pr&pinguitate  ;  **  In 
'*  the  glass  of  the  mathematics  that  truth  doth  shine,  which 
"  is  sought  in  every  kind  of  know^ledge ;  not  in  an  obscure 
*^  image,  but  in  a  near  and  manifest  representation.^ 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  divers  kuids  of  unlawful  magic. 
IT  is  true  that  there  are  many  arts,  if  we  may  so  call 
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them,  which  are  covered  with  the  name  of  magic,  and  es- 
teemed abusively  to  be  as  branches  of  that  tree  on  whose 
root  they  never  grew.  The  first  of  these  hath  the  name  of 
necromancy  or  goetia ;  and  of  this  again  there  are  divers 
kinds.  The  one  is  an  invocation  at  the  graves  of  the  dead, 
to  whom  the  Devil  himself  gives  answer  instead  of  those  that 
seem  to  appear.  For  certain  it  isj  that  the  immortal  souls 
of  men  do  not  inhabit  the  dust  and  dead  bodies,  but  they 
give  motion  and  understanding  to  the  Hving ;  death  being 
nothing  else  but  a  separation  of  the  body  and  soul ;  and 
therefore  the  soul  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  graves, 

A  second  practice  of  those  men  who  pay  tribute,  or  are 
in  league  with  Satan,  is  that  of  conjuring  or  of  raising  up  de- 
vils, of  whom  they  hope  to  leam  what  they  list.  These  men 
are  so  distract,  as  they  believe  tliat  by  terrible  words  they 
make  the  Devil  to  tremble ;  that  being  once  impaled  in  a 
circle  (a  circle  which  am  not  keep  out  a  mouse)  they  there- 
in, as  they  sup|X}se5  ensconce  themselves  against  that  great 
monster.  Doubtless  they  forget  that  the  Devil  is  not  terri- 
fied from  doing  ill,  and  all  that  is  contrary  to  God  and 
goodness;  no,  not  by  the  fearful  word  of  the  Almighty; 
and  that  he  feared  not  to  offer  to  sit  in  God^s  seat ;  that  he 
made  no  scruple  to  tempt  our  Saviour  Christ,  whom  himself 
called  the  Son  of  God.  So,  forgetting  these  proud  parts  of 
his,  an  unworthy  wretch  will  yet  resolve  himself,  that  he 
can  draw  the  Devil  out  of  hell,  and  terrify  him  with  a 
phrase;  whereas  in  very  truth,  the  obedience  which  devils 
seem  to  use,  is  but  thereby  to  jxjssess  themselves  of  the  bo- 
dies and  souls  of  those  which  raise  them  up ;  as  his  majesty 
in  his  book  aforenamed  hath  excellently  taught,  That  the 
Devirs  obedience  is  only  secundum  quid^  scilicet^  ex  pacto  ; 
"  respective,  that  is>  upon  bargain." 

I  cannot  tell  what  they  can  do  ujKjn  thi^e  simple  and  ig- 
norant devils,  which  inhabit  ^  Jamblicus's  imagination  ;  bat 
sure  I  am,  the  rest  are  apt  enough  to  come  uncalled;  and 
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always  attending  the  cogitations  of  their  servants  and  vas- 
sals, do  no  way  need  any  such  enforcement. 

Or  it  may  be  that  these  conjurers  deal  altogether  with 
Cardan's  mortal  devils,  following  the  opinion  of  ^  Rabbi 
Avornalhan  and  of  Porphyrins,  who  taught  that  these  kind 
of  devils  lived  not  above  a  thousand  years;  which  Plutarch, 
in  his  treatise  De  Oraciilorum  Defecin^  confirmeth,  making 
example  of  the  great  god  Pan.     For  were  it  true,  that  the 
devils  were  in  awe  of  wicked  men,  or  could  be  compelled  by 
them,  tlien  would  they  always  fear  those  words  and  threats, 
by  which  at  other  tames  they  are  willingly  mastered.     But 
the  s  familiar  of  Simon  Magus,  when  he  hjid  lifted  him  up 
in  the  air^  cast  him  headlong  out  of  his  claws,  when  he  was 
sure  he  should  perish  with  the  fall.     If  this  perhaps  were 
done  by  St.  Peter'^s  prayers,  (of  which  St*  Peter  no  where 
vaunteth,)  yet  the  same  prank  at  other  times  upon  his  own  ac- 
cord the  Devil  played  with  h  Theodotus ;  who  transported 
(as  Simon  Magus  was  supposed  to  have  beeng)  had  the  same 
mortal  fall  that  he  had.     The  like  success  had  Budas,  a 
principal  pillar  of  the  Manichean  heresy,  as  *  Socrates  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  witnesseth  ;  and  for  a  manifest  proof 
hereof,  we  see  it  every  day,  that  the  Devil  leaves  all  witches 
and  sorcerers  at  the  gallows,  for  whom  at  other  times  he 
maketh  himself  a  Pegasus,  to  convey  them  in  haste  to  places 
far  distant,  or  at  least  makes  them  so  think  :  ^  For  to  those 
that  received  not  the  truths  saith  St.  Paul,  God  shall  send 
them  strong'  illusions.     Of  these  their  supposed  transporta- 
tions, (yet  agreeing  with  their  confession s,)  his  majesty,  in  the 
2d  book  and  the  4th  chapter  of  the  Daemonology,  hath  con- 
firmed by  unanswerable  reasons,  that  they  are  merely  illu- 
sive<     Another  sort  there  are  who  take  on  them  to  include 
spirits  in  glasses  and  crystals  ;  of  whom  Cusanus :  ^  Fatui 
sunt  incantatores^  qui  in  nngue  et  vitro  vohmi  spiritum  iit- 
cludere:  quia  spiritus  non  clauditur  corpore ;  "  They  are 
"  foolish  enchanters  which  will  shut  up  their  spirits  within 
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"  their  nails  or  in  glass;  for  a  spirit  cannot  be  enclosed  by 
"  a  IxKly." 

There  is  also  another  art  besides  the  aforementioned, 
which  they  call  thcurgta^  or  white  magic;  a  pretended  con- 
ference with  gofid  spirits  or  angels^  whom  by  sacrifice  and 
invocation  they  draw  out  of  heaven,  and  communicate  with- 
aL  But  the  administering  spirits  of  God,  as  they  require 
not  any  kind  of  adoration  due  unto  their  Creator;  so  seeing 
they  are  most  free  spirits,  there  is  no  man  so  absurd  to 
think  (except  the  Devil  have  cormpted  his  understanding) 
that  they  can  be  consti'ained  or  commanded  out  of  heaven 
by  threats.  Wherefore  let  the  professors  thereof  cover 
themselves  how  they  please  by  a  professed  pm^ty  of  life,  by 
the  ministry  of  infants,  by  fasting  and  abstinence  in  general, 
yet  all  those  that  tamper  with  immaterial  substances  and  ab- 
stract natures,  either  by  sacrifice,  vow,  or  enforcement,  are 
men  of  evil  faith,  and  in  the  power  of  Satan.  For  good 
spirits  or  angels  cannot  be  constrained;  and  the  rest  are  de- 
vils, which  willingly  obey. 

Other  sorts  there  are  of  wicked  divinations ;  as  by  fire, 
called  pyr^omantm ;  by  water,  called  hydromantiu  ;  by  the 
air,  called  matmatcchma^  and  the  like. 

The  last,  and  indeed  the  worst  of  aJl  other,  is  fascination 
or  witchcraft;  the  practisers  whereof  are  no  less  envious  and 
cruel,  revengeful  and  bloody,  than  the  Devil  himself.  And 
these  accursed  creatures  having  sold  their  souls  to  the  De- 
vil, work  two  ways ;  either  by  the  Devil  immediately,  or  by 
the  art  of  poisoning.  The  difference  between  necromancers 
and  witches,  his  majesty  hath  excellently  taught  in  a  word  ; 
that  the  one  (in  a  sort)  command,  the  other  obey  the  Devil. 

There  is  another  kind  of  petty  witchery,  (if  it  be  not  al- 
together deceit j)  which  they  call  charming  of  beasts  and 
birds,  of  which  ™  Pythagoras  was  accused,  because  an  eagle 
hghted  on  his  shoulder  in  the  Olympian  fiekls.  But  if  the 
same  exceeded  the  art  of  falconry,  yet  was  it  no  more  to  be 
admired  than  Mahomet's  dove,  which  he  had  used  to  feed 
with  wheat  out  of  his  ear ;  which  dove,  when  it  was  hungry, 
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lighted  on  Mahomet's  shoulder,  and  thrust  his  bill  therein 
to  find  his  hreakfiist;  Mahomet  persuading  the  rude  and 
simple  Arabians,  tliat  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  that  gave  him 
advice.  And  certainly  if  Banks  had  Jived  in  elder  times,  he 
would  have  shamed  all  the  enchanters  in  the  world;  for  who- 
soever was  most  famous  among  them,  could  never  master  or 
instruct  any  beast  as  he  did  his  horse. 

For  the  drawinnj  of  serpents  out  of  their  dens,  or  kilhng 
of  them  in  their  holes  by  encliantments,  {which  the  Marsians, 
a  people  of  Italy,  pj*aetised  :  "  Colubros  dlsnimpit  Mmsla 
cantti^  "  enchanting  Marsia  makes  the  snakes  to  burst."*") 
That  it  hath  been  used,  it  ap|>ears  Psalm  Iviii.  6.  though  I 
doubt  not  but  that  many  impostures  may  be  in  this  kind, 
and  even  by  natural  causes  it  may  be  done.  For  there  are 
many  fumes  that  will  either  draw  them  out  or  destroy  them, 
as  women's  hair  burnt,  and  the  like.  So,  many  things  may 
be  laid  in  the  entrance  of  their  holes  that  will  allure  them  \ 
and  therein  I  find  no  other  magic  or  enchantment,  than  to 
draw  out  a  mouse  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

SECX^  VIL 

Of  divers  waijs  by  which  the  Devil  semielh  io  work  his  wonders, 
BUT  to  the  end  that  we  may  not  dote  with  the  Mani- 
chees,  who  make  two  powers  of  (Jods ;  that  we  do  not  give 
to  the  Devil  any  other  dominion  than  he  hath,  (not  to  speak 
of  his  ability,  when  he  is  the  minister  of  God's  vengeance, 
as  when  Egypt,  according  to  David,  was  desti-oyed  by  evil 
angels,)  he  otherwise  worketh  but  three  ways :  the  first  is, 
by  moving  the  cogitations  and  affections  of  men ;  the  second, 
by  the  exquisite  knowledge  of  nature ;  and  the  tliird,  by 
deceit,  illusion,  and  false  semlilance.  And  that  they  cannot 
work  what  they  w^ould,  G.  Parisiensis  giveth  three  causes: 
the  first,  a  natural  impotency  ;  the  second,  their  own  reason 
dissuading  tliem  from  daring  over  much,  or  indeed  (and 
that  which  is  the  only  certain  cause)  the  great  mercy  of  the 
Creator,  °  Tenens  eos  ligaioSj  saitli  the  same  author,  velut 
Tmmmnssima^'i  heUuas,    St.  Augustine  was  of  opinion,  that 

"  Liidl.  ill  Shtyr.  •*  Gill.  Purls,  de  UniTerso,  p«  2.  c.  70. 
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the  frogs  which  Pharaoh'^s  sorcerers  produced  were  not  na- 
tural,  but  that  the  Devil  (by  betraying  of  their  senses  that 
looked  on)  made  them  apjwar  to  be  such.  For  as  Vairus 
observeth,  those  frogs  of  tlie  enehanters  were  not  found  cor- 
rupted as  tliose  of  Moses  were,  wliich  might  argue  that  they 
were  not  creatui-es  indeed.  Hereof,  saith  St,  Augustine, 
Nee  safte  dcBntmies  tmturas  crcant,  sed  quae  a  Deo  creaict 
mini  commidant^  ut  xndeaniur  esse  quod  non  sunt ;  **  The 
**  devils  create  not  any  natures,  but  so  change  those  that 
'*  are  created  by  God,  as  they  seem  to  be  that  which  they 
"  be  not  :^  of  which  in  the  83d  question  he  giveth  the  rea- 
son, D<Bmon  qmbusdam  nebults  impkt  mriru's  meatus  iniel- 
llgeniimy  per  qiios  aperire  lumen  rationu  radius  menth  so- 
let  ;  that  isj  "  The  Devil  fills  with  certain  clouds  all  pas- 
**  sages  of  the  understanding,  by  which  the  beam  of  the 
*'  mind  is  wont  to  open  the  light  of  reason.'" 

And  as  Tertullian  in  his  book  Be  Anima  rightly  conceiv- 
eth,  if  the  Devil  can  possess  himself  of  the  eyes  of  our  minds, 
and  blind  them,  it  is  not  bard  for  him  to  dazzle  those  of  the 
body.  For,  out  of  doubt,  by  the  same  way  that  God  pass- 
eth  out,  the  Devil  entereth  in>  beginning  with  the  phantasy, 
by  which  lie  doth  more  easily  betray  the  other  faculties  of  the 
soul ;  for  the  P  phantasy  is  most  apt  to  be  abused  by  vain 
apprehensions. 

Aquinas,  on  the  contrary^  held  that  those  frogs  were  not 
imaginary,  but  such  indeed  as  they  seemed ;  not  made  7nu^ 
gicw  art  IS  ludibrioj  which  indeed  agreeth  not  with  the  art; 
but,  according  to  Thomas,  per  aptam  et  idoneam  agenttum 
et  patmiftum  appUcafmnem^  **  by  an  apt  and  fit  applying 
**  of  agents  and  patients.'*'*  And  this  I  take  to  be  more  pro- 
bable. For  Moses  could  not  be  deceived  by  that  sleight  of 
false  semblance;  and  St,  Augustine,  in  another  case  like  unto 
this,  to  wit,  of  the  turning  of  Dioniedes's  companions  into 
birds,  per  acttva  cu7n  passivism  incline th  rather  to  tliis 
opinion ;  though  I  am  not  persuaded  that  St*  Augustine 
believed  that  of  Diomedes.  And  this  opinion  of  Thomas, 
G.  Parisiensis,  a  man  very  learned,  also  confirmeth.     For 

P  Maxima  m  e&t  pUantiisisc  ad  errores. 
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speaking  of  natoral  niagic,  he  iiseth  these  words  i  ^De  hu- 
Jiismodi  atttem  operibus  estsubita  generatw  ranar^iin^  et  pe- 
diculorum^  et  vermium,  aliorufnque  ammaUum  quorundam  : 
in  qtilbus  omnibus  sma  natura  operatur^  verum  adMbitu 
adjutariis^  qu<B  ipsa  semina  nature  con^rtant  et  acuunty 
ita  tit  optis  generat'ioiiis  tnntum  accelcrent^  ut  eu  qui  hoc 
nescimii  non  opus  naturcB  videaiur  [qtim  tardius  talm  effi^ 
cere  cansitevit)  sedpotentia  dmmonum^  &c,  to  which  he  add- 
eth  :  Qui  autem  in  kits  docti  simt  talia  nan  mirmitnr^  sed 
solum  Creaiorcm  in  hits  gio7-i/kant ;  "  In  such  works,"^ 
saith  he,  "  the  sudden  generation  of  frogs,  and  iice^  and 
*'  worms,  and  some  other  creatures  is  :  in  all  which  nature 
**  alone  worketh  ;  but  by  means  strengthening  the  seeds  of 
"  nature,  and  quickening  them  ;  in  such  wise  that  they  so 
*'  hasten  the  work  of  generationj  that  it  seemeth  to  the  ig- 
"  norant  not  to  be  the  work  of  nature,  which  usually 
**  worketh  more  leisurely^  but  they  think  it  is  done  by  the 
**  power  of  devils •  But  they  wlio  are  learned  in  these  arts 
**  marvel  not  at  such  working,  but  glorify  the  Creator,"^ 
Now  by  these  tw^o  ways  the  devils  do  mosi  frequently  work, 
to  wit,  by  knowing  the  uttermost  of  nature,  and  by  illu- 
sion ;  for  there  is  no  incomprehensible  or  unsearchable 
power,  but  of  God  only. 

For  shall  we  say,  he  caused  sometimes  thunders,  light- 
nings, and  tempests,  and  can  infect  the  air,  as  well  as  move 
it  or  compress  it ;  who  knows  not  that  these  things  are  also 
natural  ?  or  may  it  be  objected  that  he  foretelleth  things  lye- 
fore  they  happen,  which  excecdeth  nature,  and  is  no  illu* 
sion  ?  it  is  true,  that  he  sometimes  doth  it ;  but  how  ?  in 
elder  ages  he  stole  his  knowledge  out  of  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets;  and  he  foretold  the  death  of  Saul,  at  such 
time  as  he  was  in  his  own  possession  and  power  to  dispose 
of.  And  he  that  hath  lived  from  the  infancy  of  the  world 
to  this  day,  and  observed  the  success  of  every  council ;  he 
that  by  reason  of  his  swift  motions  can  inform  himself  of 
all  places  and  preparations ;  lie  that  is  of  counsel  with  all 
those  that  study  and  practise  subversion  and  destruction ; 
fl  De  Leg.  c.  24.  fol.  67. 
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'he  that  is  prince  of  the  air,  and  can  thence  better  judge, 
than  those  that  inhabit  the  earth ;  if  he  should  not  sometimes, 
yea  if  he  should  not  very  oftentimes,  guess  rightly  of  things  to 
come,  (where  God  pleaseth  not  to  give  impediment-^)  it  were 
very  strange.  For  we  see  that  wise  and  learned  men  do 
oftentimes,  by  comparing  like  causes,  conceive  rightly  of  like 
effects,  before  they  happen;  and  yet  where  the  Devil  doubt- 
ethj  and  would  willingly  keep  his  credit,  he  evermore  an- 
swereth  by  riddles,  as, 

Crcesns  Halym  penetrans  magnam  mbvertit  opum  vim* 

If  Cro&siis  over  Halys  go. 

Great  kingdoms  he  shall  overthrow. 
Which  answer  may  be  taken  either  way ;  either  for  the 
overthrow  of  his  own  kingdom  or  of  his  enemies.  And  thus 
far  we  grant  the  Devil  may  proceed  in  predictions,  which 
otherwise  belong  to  God  only,  as  it  is  in  Isaiah,  Shew  tike 
things  thai  are  to  come  hereqfier^  that  we  may  know  that  ye 
are  gods:  shew  us  at  all  times  and  certainly  rchat  is  to  come, 
^  Solius  enim  dhinm  inteUigentiai  at  mpienticB  est  occulta 
nosse  et  revelare;  "  It  is  only  proper  to  God's  understand- 
**  ing  and  wisdom  to  know  and  reveal  hidden  things/'* 

SECT.   VllL 

Thai  none  was  ever  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of  the  Uevil ; 
and  that  it  was  not  the  true  Samuel  which  appeared  to  Saul, 

TO  conclude,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  Devil  bath 
raised  from  the  dead ;  and  that  others  by  his  power  have 
done  the  like,  as  in  the  example  given  of  Samuel  raised  by 
the  witch  of  Endor:  which  were  it  true,  then  might  it  in- 
deed be  affirmed  that  some  of  the  Devil's  acts  exceed  all 
the  powers  of  nature,  false  semblance,  and  other  illusions. 
*  Justin  Martyr  was  sometimes  of  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
Samuel  indeed,  and  so  was  Ambrose,  Lyra,  and  Burgensis; 


'  Epbes.  iL  3.  and  vl.  12.  Dlnbolim 
maguum  liabet  re  mm  usiim:  f[\im 
Te»  m  til  turn  biibt^t  mumcuti  m  quo  vis 
negatio.  Aug.  de  Anima,  c,  26,  27. 

•  Guil,  Pari«»etiaia  de  Legth.  c.  14. 


•  Just.  Martyr  in  Collcq.  cum  Try- 
phone  iti  reap,  nd  Ortho.  quwst,  52. 
Ambr.  in  Luc.  1.  i.  c.  i .  Lrra  in  Rag, 
I.  x\ug.  ad  SimpL  L  2.  q  3.  De  t'hi- 
tsire  DH,  1.  n.  e.g. 
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from  which  authorities  those  men  borrow  strength  which  so 
believe.  But  Martyr  changed  his  opinion;  and  so  did  St. 
Augustine,  who  at  first  seemed  to  be  indifferent ;  for  in  his 
questions  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  he  accounteth 
it  detestable  to  think  that  it  was  Samuel  which  appeared  ; 
and  these  be  his  words  elsewhere  to  the  same  effect :  In  re- 
quie  sunt  ammw  piorum  a  corpore  separatfB^  impiorum  au- 
tem  pwnm  luunt^  dortec  istariim  ad  tntam  ceternamy  Ularum 
vcro  ad  t^icmam  mortem  quas  secunda  dkittir  cor  para  revU 
viscant ;  "The  souls  of  the  godly  separated  from  their  bo- 
"  dies  are  at  restj  but  those  of  the  wicked  suffer  punishment, 
"  till  the  iKxlies  of  the  just  rise  to  eternal  life^  and  of  the 
*'  wicked  to  an  eternal  and  second  death."" 

And  (besides  "  St.  Augustine)  Justin  Martyr,  Hilarius, 
TertuUian,  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  and  other's,  believed 
firmly,  and  taught  it,  that  the  souls  of  men  being  once  sepa- 
rate from  their  bodies^  did  not  wander  on  the  earth  at  all:  Cre^ 
dere  ilehemus^  saith  Cyril,  quum  a  corporibus  sanctorum 
animce  abler  in  t,  tanquam  in  mmius  charissimi  patris  bofii" 
tati  divinm  commendari ;  "  We  must  believe  when  the  souls 
**  of  holy  men  are  departed  from  their  bodies,  that  they  be 
*'  commended  to  the  divine  goodness,  as  into  the  hands  of  a 
"  most  dear  Father."  If  then  they  be  in  heaven,  the  power 
of  the  Devil  cannot  stretch  so  high  ;  if  in  hell,  ab  ififcrtw 
nuUa  est  redemptioj  "from  hell  there  is  no  redemption," 
'  For  there  are  but  two  habitations  after  death  :  Unum^  saith 
Augustine,  in  igne  eeternoy  alterum  in  regno  £Btemo; 
"  The  one  in  eternal  fire,  the  other  in  God's  eternal  king- 
'*  dom  "  And  though  it  be  written  in  Jure  Pontificio^  that 
many  there  are  who  believe  that  the  dead  have  again  ap- 
peared to  the  living,  yet  the  gloss  upon  the  same  text  finds 
it  ridiculous :  ^  Credunt  et  male,  quia  sunt  phantasmaia^ 
saith  the  gloss ;  *^  They  believe,  and  they  believe  amiss,  be- 
"  cause  they  be  but  phantasms,  or  apparitions*'"  For  whereas 
any  such  voice  hath  been  heard,  saying,  I  am  the  soul  of 


"  Aiip,  de  Verb.  A  post.  i8.  Just.      AtLan.  q,  13,  Chrysost,  Honi.  jg.  in 
M  a  r.  ad  Orthodo  1 .  q .  7  5 .  H  i  In r.  Paal .      Evan  p-.  Matth . 
ii*  in    fine.  Tett.   dc   kinm.  m  fm.         *  26.  q.  5.  EpUcopL 
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such  a  one,  hi^c  oratio  ajraude  atque  deceptione  diaboUca 
est;  **  that  speech  is  framed  by  the  fraud  aod  deception  of 
"  the  Devilj*'  saith  Chrysostom*  Likewise  of  the  same  saith 
Tertullian  :  Abnt  ut  animam  €uJitsIU)et  sancti^  neduvipro-^ 
phetce^  a  deemonio  crcdamus  eairactam ;  "  God  forbid  that 
**  we  should  think  that  the  soul  of  any  holy  man,  much  less 
*'  of  a  prophet,  should  be  drawn  up  again  by  a  deviL^ 

It  is  true,  that  the  scriptures  call  that  apparition  Samuel, 
so  do  tliey  the  wooden  images  cherubins ;  and  false  brazen 
gods  are  called  gods,  and  the  like.  And  whereas  these  of 
the  contrary  opinion  build  upon  that  place  of  the  S6th  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  (a  book  not  numbered  among  the  canonical 
scriptures,  as  St.  Augustine  himself  in  his  treatise,  if  it  be 
his,  dc  Cur  a  pro  Moriuis  agenda^  confesseth;)  yet  Siracides, 
following  the  literal  sense  and  phrase  of  the  scriptures, 
proveth  nothing  at  all :  for  though  the  Devil  would  will- 
ingly persuade,  that  the  souls  {yea  even  of  just  men)  were 
in  his  power,  yet  so  far  is  it  from  the  promises  of  the  scrip- 
tures, and  from  God's  just  and  merciful  nature,  and  so  con- 
trary to  all  divine  reason,  as  St,  Augustine  {or  whosoever 
wrote  that  book  before  cited)  might  rightly  term  it  a  detesu 
able  opinion  so  to  think.  For  if  God  had  so  absolutely  for- 
saken Saul,  that  he  refused  to  answer  him  either  by  dreams, 
by  Urinij  or  by  his  prophets ;  it  were  sottish  to  conceive, 
that  he  would  permit  the  Devil,  or  a  wicked  witch,  to  raise 
a  prophet  from  the  dead  in  SauFs  respect;  it  being  also 
y  contrary  to  his  own  divine  law  to  ask  counsel  of  the  dead, 
as  in  Deuteronomy  xviii.  and  elsewhere.  Therefore  it  was 
the  Devil,  and  not  the  soul  of  a  dead  body,  that  gave  answer 
and  advice. 

But  because  Helias  and  Helizeus  had  raised  some  from 
the  dead  by  the  power  of  God,  those  devils,  which  St.  Au- 
gustine calleth  ludificatores  animantium  sibi  s^ubjectarum^ 
*'  mockers  of  their  own  vassals,'^  casting  before  their  eyes 
a  semblance  of  human  bodies,  and  framing  sounds  to  their 
ears  like  the  voices  of  men,  do  also  persuade  their  graceless 

^  I  KiDgs  jcvii.  22.  aKlnfiiiv.  34.     tuarn  verc  uDqutm  excitavit.  Wkr. 
Nalius  eaint  enagus  aui  dsemoEi  mor-     de  Fascin. 
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and  accursed  attendants,  that  themselves  both  possess  and 
have  power  over  the  souls  of  men  :  Eiudit  Diabolus  aciem 
turn  s^pectantiumy  turn  etiam  cogltantmm^  saitli  L.  Vives ; 
"  The  Devil  beguileth  the  sense  both  of  tlie  beholders,  and 
"  of  those  that  so  imagine.""  These  then  are  the  bounds  of 
the  DeviPs  power,  whom  if  we  will  not  fear,  we  must  fear 
to  sin.  For  when  he  is  not  the  instrument  of  God's  ven- 
geanccj  he  can  touch  no  man  that  makes  not  himself  his 
voluntary  vassal :  potest  ad  malum  invitare^  nwi  potest  tra- 
herCy  saith  St.  Augustine;  *^  he  can  allure,  but  he  cannot  en- 
*'  force  to  evil."  Such  as  think  otherwise,  may  go  into  the 
number  remembered  by  Lucretius : 

Nam  veluti  pueri  trepidant j  aique  omnia  ccecis 
In  ienebris  metuunt :  sic  nos  in  luce  timetnus^ 

We  fear  by  light,  as  children  in  the  dark* 


CHAR  XIL 

Oftiie  m€mo7*ahlc  buildings  of  Nlnu^^  and  of  his  wife  Se* 
miramis ;  and  of  other  qf/ier  acts. 

SECT.  1. 

Of  the  magnificent  buHding  of  Nineveh  by  Ninus ;  and  of  Babylon 
by  Semiramis. 

xSUT  to  come  back  to  Ninus,  the  amphfier  and  finisher  of 
Nineveh  ;  whether  he  performed  it  before  or  after  the  over- 
throw of  Zoroaster,  it  is  uncertain.  As  for  the  city  itself,  it 
is  agreed  by  all  profane  writers,  and  confirmed  by  the  scrip- 
tures, that  it  exceeded  all  other  in  circuit  and  answerable 
magnificencCi  For  it  had  in  compass  ^  440  stadia,  or  fur- 
longs; the  walls  whereof  were  an  hundred  foot  upright, 
and  had  such  a  breadth  as  three  chariots  might  pass  on  the 
rampire  in  front:  these  walls  were  garnished  with  1300 
towers,  which  gave  exceeding  beauty  to  the  rest,  and  a 
strength  no  less  admirable  for  the  nature  of  those  times. 

*  Judtin.  1. 1.  Diod,  i.  3,  Sabel.  1.  cD*  I- 
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But  this  city  (boiit  in  the  plains  of  Assyria,  and  on  the 
banks  of  Tigris,  and  in  the  region  of  Eden)  was  founded 
long  before  Ninus^'s  time^  and  (as  ancient  historians  report, 
and  more  lately  Nauclerus)  had  the  name  of  Campsor,  at 
sydi  time  as  Ninus  amplified  the  same,  and  gave  it  a  wall, 
and  called  it  after  his  own  name. 

For  these  works  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  begun  by  Nim- 
rod  in  Chaldea,  and  in  Assyria,  Ninus  and  Semiramis  made 
perfect,  ^  Ninus  finished  Nineveh,  Semiramis  Babylon ; 
wherein  she  sought  to  exceed  her  husband  by  far.  Indeed 
in  the  first  age,  when  priTices  were  moderate,  they  neither 
thought  how  to  invade  others,  nor  feared  to  be  invaded  : 
labouring  to  build  towns  and  villages  for  the  use  of  them- 
selves and  their  people,  without  either  walls  or  towers;  and 
how  they  might  discharge  the  earth  of  woods,  briers,  bush- 
ments,  and  waters,  to  make  it  the  more  habitable  and  fertile. 
But  Semiramis  living  in  that  age,  when  ambition  was  in 
strong  youth,  and  purposing  to  follow  the  conquest  which 
her  husband  had  undertaken,  gave  that  beauty  and  strength 
to  Babylon  which  it  had. 

SECT.   II. 

Of  the  end  of  Ninus^  and  beginning  of  Semijamis*s  reign, 

THIS  she  did  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Ninus  ; 
who  after  he  had  mastered  Bactria,  and  subjected  unto  his 
empire  all  those  regions  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean 
sea  and  Hellenpont,  (Asia  the  Less  excepted,)  and  finished 
the  work  of  Nineveh,  he  left  the  world  in  the  year  thereof 
2019,  after  he  had  reigned  fifty-two  years.  Plutarch  re- 
porteth,  that  Semiramis  desired  her  husband  Ninus,  that  he 
would  grant  unto  her  the  absolute  sovereign  power  for  one 
day,  Diod*  Siculus  out  of  Athen»eus,  and  others,  speaks  of 
five  days.  In  which  time  (moved  either  with  desire  of  rule, 
or  licentious  liberty,  or  with  the  memory  of  her  husband 
MenoUj  who  perished  for  her)  she  caused  Ninus  her  bus- 
band  to  be  slain.  But  this  seemeth  rather  a  scandal  cast 
on  her  by  the  Greeks,  than  that  it  had  any  truth, 
•  Herod.  L  i*  Jdstin.  1>  i,  Diodt  I.  2,  et  ^i- 
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Howsoever  Ninus  came  to  his  end,  Semiramis  took  on 
lier  after  his  deatli  the  sole  rule  of  the  Assyrian  empire  ;  of 
which  Ninus  was  said  to  be  the  first  inonarch,  because  he 
changed  his  seat  from  Babylonia  in  Chaldea  to  Nineveh  in 
^  Assyria,  Justin  reports,  that  Semiramis  (the  better  to  in- 
vest herself,  and  in  her  beginning  without  murmur  or  offence 
to  take  on  her  so  great  a  charge)  presented  herself  to  the 
people  in  the  person  of  her  son  Ninias,  or  Zameisj  who 
bare  her  external  form  and  proportion  without  any  sensible 
difference. 

This  report  I  take  also  to  be  feigned,  for  which  many  ar- 
guments might  be  made.  But  as  she  ruled  long,  so  she 
performed  all  those  memorable  acts  which  are  written  of  her 
by  the  name  of  Semiramisj  and  subst^ribed  that  letter  which 
she  sent  to  the  king  of  India  (her  last  challenge  and  un- 
dertaken conquest)  by  her  own  name.  And  were  it  true 
that  her  son  Ninias  had  such  a  stature  at  his  father's  death, 
as  that  Semiramis  (who  was  very  personable)  could  be  taken 
for  him ;  yet  it  is  very  unlikely  that  she  could  have  held 
the  empire  from  him  forty-two  years  after  by  any  such  sub- 
til ty  ;  (for  so  long  she  reined  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band ;)  but  it  may  he  true  that  Ninias,  or  Zameis,  (being 
wholly  given  to  his  pleasures,  as  it  is  written  of  him^)  was 
well  pleased  with  his  mother's  prosperous  government  and 
undertakings. 

SECT,  IIL 
Of  Semiramis* s  parentage  and  education  ^  and  metmnorpkom  of  her 

mother, 

SOME  w^riters  (of  which  Plutarch  is  one)  make  this  fa- 
mous woman  to  have  been  of  base  parentage,  calling  her 
after  the  name  of  her  country,  a  Syrian.  Berosus  calls  her 
after  the  name  of  her  city  wherein  she  w^as  born,  Semiramis 
AscalonitiS}  of  Ascalon,  the  ancient  city  and  metropolis  of 
the  Philistines.  Others  report  her  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Derceta,  a  courtezan  of  Ascalon^  exceeding  beautifuh 
Others  say,  that  this  Derceta,  or  Dercetis,  the  mother  of  Se- 
tt jira  mis,  w^as  sometimes  a  recluse,  and  had  professed  a  holy 
and  a  religious  life,  to  whom  there  was  a  temple  dedicated, 
"•  jlilijitt*  K  7.  fix  Dioiie. 
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seated  on  the  bank  of  a  lake  adjoining  to  Ascalon ;  and  j 
afterward  falling  in  love  with  a  goodly  young  man,  she 
was  by  him  made  witli  child,  which  (for  fear  of  extreme 
punishment)  she  conveyed  away,  and  caused  the  same  to  be 
hidden  among  the  high  reeds  which  grew  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  ;  in  which  (while  the  child  was  left  to  the  mercy  of 
wild  beasts)  the  same  was  fed  by  certain  birds,  which  used 
to  feed  upon  or  near  those  waters.  But  I  take  this  tale  to 
be  like  that  of  Lupa^  the  harlot  that  fostered  Romulusp  For 
some  one  or  other  adjoining  to  this  lake  had  the  charge  and 
fosterage  of  this  child,  who  being  |Terchance  but  some  ba.se 
and  obscure  creature,  the  mother  might  thereby  hope  the 
better  to  cover  her  dishonour  and  breach  of  vow ;  notwith- 
standing which,  she  was  cast  from  the  top  of  her  temple  into 
the  lake  adjoining,  and  (as  the  poets  have  feigned)  changed 
by  Venus  into  a  fish,  all  but  her  face,  whicli  still  held  the 
same  beauty  and  human  shape.  It  is  thought,  that  from 
this  Derceta  the  invention  of  that  idol  of  the  Philistines 
(called  Dagon)  was  taken;  for  it  is  true,  that  Dagon  had  a 
man's  face  and  a  fish's  body ;  into  whose  temple  when  the 
ark  of  God  was  brought,  the  idol  fell  twice  to  the  ground ; 
and  at  the  second  fall  there  remained  only  the  trunk  of 
Dagon,  the  head  being  broken  oiF;  for  so  St,  Jerome  hath 
converted  that  place,  Vatablus,  Pagnlnus,  and  Junius  write 
it  by  Dagon  only,  which  signifieth  a  fish,  and  so  it  only  ap- 
peared ;  the  head  thereof  by  the  second  fall  being  sundered 
from  the  body. 

For  myself,  I  ratlier  think,  that  this  Dagon  of  the  Phi- 
listines was  an  idol  representing  Triton,  one  of  those  imagi- 
nary sea-gods  under  Neptune.  For  this  city  being  mariti- 
mate,  (as  all  those  of  the  Philistines  were,  and  so  were  the 
best  of  Phtenicia,)  used  all  their  devotions  to  Neptune,  and 
the  rest  of  the  petty  gods  which  attended  him. 


SECT.  IV. 

Of  her  €Xf}edUion  into  India ^  and  death  after  discomjiture ;  wUh  a 
ftote  of  the  mprobability  of  her  vices, 

BUT  for  her  pedigree,  I  leave  it  to  the  Assyrian  heralds ; 

and  for  her  vicious  life,  I  ascribe  the  report  thereof  to  the 
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envious  and  lying  Grecians.  For  delicacy  and  ease  do  more 
often  accompany  licentiousness  in  men  and  women  j  than 
labour  and  hazard  do.  And  if  the  one  half  be  true  wliich 
is  reported  of  this  lady,  then  there  never  Hved  aoy  prince 
or  princess  more  worthy  of  fame  than  Semiramis  was,  both 
for  the  works  she  did  at  Babylon  and  elsewhere,  and  for  the 
wars  she  made  ^rith  glorious  success ;  all  but  her  last  enter- 
prise of  India,  from  whence  both  Strabo  and  Arianus  re- 
port that  she  never  returned;  and  that  of  all  her  most 
powerful  army  there  survived  but  only  twenty  persons ;  the 
rest  being  either  drowned  in  the  river  of  Indus,  dead  of  the 
famine,  or  slain  by  the  sword  of  Staurobates,  But  as  the 
multitude  which  went  out  are  more  than  reason  hath  num- 
bered, so  were  those  that  returned  less  than  could  have 
escaped  of  such  an  army,  as  consisted  of  four  millions  and 
upwards.  For  these  numbers,  which  she  levied  by  her  lieu^ 
tenant  Dercetseus,  saith  ^  Suidas,  did  consist  of  footmen  three 
millions ;  of  horsemen  one  million  ;  of  chariots,  armed  with 
hooks  on  each  side,  one  hundred  thousand  ;  of  those  which 
fought  upon  camels,  as  many ;  of  camels  for  burden,  two 
liundred  thousand ;  of  raw  hides,  for  all  uses,  tiiree  hundred 
thousand ;  of  galleys  with  brasen  heads,  three  thousand,  by 
wliich  she  might  transport  over  Indus  at  once  three  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers ;  which  galleys  were  furnished  with 
Syrians,  Phcenicians,  Cilicians,  and  men  of  Cyprus.  These 
incredible  and  impossible  numbers,  which  no  one  place  of 
the  earth  was  able  to  nourish,  (had  every  man  and  beast 
but  fed  upon  grass,)  are  taken  from  the  authority  of  Cte- 
sias,  whom  Diodorus  followeth.  But  as  the  one  may  be 
taxed  with  many  frivolous  reports,  so  Diodorus  himself 
hath  nothing  of  certainty,  but  from  Xerxes's  expedition  into 
Greece,  and  afterwards;  w^hose  army,  (though  the  same 
was  far  inferior  to  that  of  Semiramis,)  yet  had  it  weight 
enough  to  overload  the  belief  of  any  reasonable  man.  For 
all  authors  consent,  that  Xerxes  transported  into  Greece  an 
army  of  1,700,000,  and  gathered  together  (therein  to  pass 
the  Hellespont)  ihree  thousand  galleys,  as  Herodotus,  out 
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of  the  several  provinces  whence  tliose  galleys  were  uken, 
hath  collected  the  nomber. 

But  of  what  multitude  soever  the  army  of  Semiramis 
coosisted^  the  same  being  broken  and  overthrown  by  Stau- 
robates  upon  the  banks  of  Indus,  canticum  cantavit  ex-  ^ 
tremum^  she  sang  her  last  song;  and  (as  antiquity  hath 
feigned)  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  dove ;  (the  bird  of 
Venus;)  whence  it  came  that  the  Babylonians  gave  a  dove  i 
in  their  ensigns. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  the  temple  of  Belm  huUt  by  Semiramkj  and  of  tlie  pyramids 

of  Egypt 

AMONG  all  her  other  memorable  and  more  than  mag<« 
nificent  works,  (besides  the  wall  of  the  city  of  Babylon,) 
was  the  temple  of  Bel,  erected  in  the  middle  of  this  city,  en-* 
vironed  with  a  wall  carried  four  square,  of  great  height  and  ' 
beauty,  having  on  each  square  certain  brazen  gates  curiously 
engraven.  In  the  core  of  the  square  she  raised  a  tower  of  a 
furlong  high,  which  is  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  and  upon 
it  again  (taking  a  basis  of  a  less  circuit)  she  set  a  second 
tower,  and  so  eight  in  all,  one  above  another;  upon  the 
top  whereof  the  Chaldeans'  priests  made  the  observation 
of  the  stars,  because  this  tower  overtopped  the  ordinary 
clouds. 

By  beholding  the  ruins  of  this  tower  have  many  tra- 
vellers been  deceived,  who  suppose  that  they  have  seen  a  j 
part  of  Nimrod'^s  tower,  when  it  was  but  the  foundation  of 
this  temple  of  Bel,  (except  this  of  Bel  were  founded  on 
that  of  Nimrod.)  There  were  burnt  in  this  temple  one  hun- 
dred thousand  talents  of  frankincense  every  year,  saith  He- 
rodotus. This  temple  did  Nabuehodonosor  adorn  with 
the  spoils  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  all 
which  vessels  and  ornaments  Cjrrus  redelivered*  This 
temple  Xerxes  evened  with  the  soil,  which  Alexander  \% 
Sfdd  to  have  repaired  by  the  persuasions  of  the  Chaldeans. 
I  deny  not  that  it  might  have  been  in  his  desire  so  to 
do,  but  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  years  after  Babylon  taken, 
and  therefore  could  not  perform  any  such  work  :  the  Egyp- 
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tians^  saith  ^  Proclus,  inhabiting  a  low  and  level  ground, 
and  given  to  the  same  superstition  of  the  stars  that  the 
Chaldeans  were,  erected  in  imitation,  and  for  the  same  ser- 
vice and  use,  the  pjrramids  by  Memphis,  which  were  con- 
spictue  tmdique  navigantibus,  saith  Pliny.  Of  these  pyra- 
mids «  Bellonius,  a  careful  observer  of  rarities,  (who  being 
in  Egypt  mounted  by  stq^s  to  the  top  of  the  highest,)  maketh 
this  report :  I^  meiUeur  archer  qui  seroit  a  sa  sommite^  et 
tircmt  tmejkche  en  Tair^  d  peine  pouroit  V envoy er  hors  de 
sa  base  gu'ette  ne  se  tombast  sur  les  degrez.  "  The  best 
**  archer,  standing  on  the  top  of  one  of  these  pyramids, 
*^  and  shooting  an  arrow  from  thence  into  the  air  as  far  as 
^^  he  can,  with  great  difficulty  shall  be  able  so  to  force 
^^  the  same,  but  that  it  will  fall  upon  some  of  the  degrees  or 
"  steps,'' 

^  Procl.  in  Tlmaeo,  1. 1.  •  Bell.  1.  a. 
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